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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  present  in  brief  scope  the  evolu- 
tion of  Greek  civilization — a  culture  simple  in  its  essential  unity, 
although  seemingly  complex  in  its  many  and  wide  ramificaticKis. 
Id  the  conviction  that  the  chief  aim  of  history  is  to  explain  the  pres- 
ent, the  author  has  centered  his  atteotitni  on  those  phases  of  Greek 
life  which  have  influenced  to  a  marked  degree  the  civilization  of  to- 
day. In  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  perhaps  more  than  of  any  other 
people  in  the  world's  history,  the  state  was  the  highest  embodi- 
ment of  social  and  cultural  life.  In  the  free  air  of  the  city-state 
the  liberty  loving  Greek  found  not  alone  his  inspiration  but  untram- 
meled  opportunity  for  expression  and  development.  In  the  Athen- 
ian democracy  of  Pericles,  the  city-state  reached  its  logical  consum- 
mation; for  the  first  time  the  citizen  could  give  free  rein  to  his 
individualism.  The  successful  struggle  with  the  placid  yet  insi- 
dious civilization  of  the  Orient  gave  self-confidence,  purpose,  and 
solidarity  to  Greek  life.  To  embryonic  genius  the  wealth  and 
broadening  influence  of  empire  furnished  boundless  opportunity  and 
inspiration.  In  coping  with  the  burdens  of  imperialism,  however,' 
this  very  spirit  of  individualism  proved  a  serious  weakness.  Po- 
litical control  passed,  though  not  without  long  and  bitter  struggle, 
first  to  militaristic  Sparta,  and  then  in  turn  to  more  efficient  mas- 
ters— Thebes,  Macedon,  Rome.  It  is  tragedy  in  its  highest  form 
that  the  Greeks  reached  a  solution  of  their  political  problems  too 
late  for  rescue  from  foreign  domination.  And  yet  it  redounds  to 
the  glory  of  Greece,  that  in  spite  of  political  and  economic  vicis- 
situdes, the  artist  and  the  philosopher  continued  to  create  products 
of  even  greater  refinement  and  broader  humanism. 

The  narrative  has  been  based,  therefore,  on  the  story  of  political 
evolution.  However,  the  reader  will  note  many  striking  omis- 
sions, particularly  in  regard  to  petty  squabbles  among  politicians 
and   states,   and   the   idealization   of   military  leaders.     In    accor- 
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dance  with  the  broadening  scope  of  histtvy,  due  emphasis  has  been 
placed  oa  economic  factors,  which  then  as  now  were  signposts  to 
political  or  military  policy.  Wherever  possible,  economic  and  pcdi- 
tical  events  have  been  combined  in  a  continuous  narrative.  In 
other  instances  the  reader  is  guided  by  cross  reference  to  separ- 
ate treatments  of  important  agricultural,  industrial,  and  cnnmercial 
changes.  In  the  sections  devoted  to  social  life  there  is  painted  an 
intimate  picture  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  leisure  class,  and  of 
the  toiler  in  town  and  country,  at  work  and  at  play. 

Cultural  achievement — wherein  we  modems  see  the  chief  just- 
ification for  our  study  of  Greek  history — has  been  treated  not 
only  as  to  growth  and  development,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Greek  life  and  character.  In  short  this  book  represents  an  ef- 
fort to  combine  political,  ectmomic,  social,  and  cultural  history  in 
one  synthesis,  centering  attention  on  those  factors  which  have  contri- 
buted essentially  to  modem  civilization. 

The  .Hellenic  History  is  intended  to  serve  primarily  as  a  text- 
book for  collie  courses  in  Greek  history,  and  as  a  guide  to  the 
reader  who  is  interested  in  one  or  more  phases  of  Greek  achieve- 
ment. For  more  detailed  treatment  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  list 
of  bodts  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Full  biblit^raphies  have 
been  provided  for  the  first  seven  chapters;  for  later  chapters  the 
lists  of  additional  readings  are  selective.  Those  readers  who  de- 
sire a  parallel  study  of  the  sources,  or  a  more  extensive  biblio- 
graphy, are  advised  to  consult  the  companicm  volume,  Hellenic 
Civilization.^ 

In  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  of  the  Hellenic  History 
for  publication,  the  editor  has  sought  to  maintain  the  author's 
hi^  standard  of  scholarship  and  accuracy.  In  so  far  as  he  has 
been  successful  in  this  endeavor,  he  is  obligated  largely  to  the  as- 
Bitfance  of  many  friends.  In  particular,  he  gratefully  acknowl- 
edges his  debt  of  gratitude  to  two  former  students  of  the  author, 
Professor  Wallace  E.  Caldwell  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
for  his  preparation  of  the  bibliographies,  and  for  his  assistance  in 
the  arduous  task  of  proof-reading,  and  to  Miss  Margaret  D.  Ban- 
croft,  Instructor  of  History   in  Wellesley  College,  for  her  pains- 
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taking  work  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  illustrative  ma- 
terial for  this  volume;  and  to  his  mother,  whose  constant  encour- 
agement, advice,  and  practical  assistance  have  made  possible  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Botsford's  last  work.  For  the  use  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  illustrative  material,  the  editor  is  indebted 
to  the  authorities  of  the  Metropolitaji  Museum  of  Art,  and  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  to  Mrs.  Elder  Marcus  of  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.,  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  McGiffert  of  New  York  city,  to  Profes- 
sors Alice  Walton  and  Katherine  M.  Edwards  of  Wellesley  College, 
and  to  Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  of  Columbia  University. 
The  editor  desires,  furthermore,  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Edward 
A,  Bryant  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y,  for  his  compilation  of  the  Index,  to 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Erb.  Miss  Adele  M.  Erb,  and  Miss  Isadore  G. 
Mudge,  of  the  Columbia  University  Library,  for  their  friendly  spirit 
of  cooperation,  and  finally  to  his  colleague,  Professor  Francis  G.  A1- 
linson  of  Brown  University,  for  many  friendly  suggestions  and 
criticisms. 

Jay  Baksett  Botsfoks. 
Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I. 
February  10,  1922. 
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CHAPTER  I 
COtJNTRY  Ain>  PEOPLE 

In  the  history  of  the  Greeks  the  centre  of  interest  lies,  not  in  their 
peninsula,  but  in  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Aegean  sea,  which 
collectively  formed  the  very  heart  of  Hellas. '  It  was  not  till  they  had 
passed  the  zenith  of  their  development  that  the  interior  and  north 
of  the  mainland  came  into  prominence.  For  their  beginnings  it  is 
instructive  to  take  note  of  their  situation  in  the  great  cultural  area 
which  borders  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In  this 
area  mankind  first  emerged  from  barbarism.  It  is  a  region  which 
at  the  dawn  of  history  was  especially  subject  to  immigration.  We 
may  infer,  then,  that  from  concentration,  added  to  natural  growth, 
ihe  population  became  too  dense  to  find  supp>ort  in  hunting,  fishing, 
and  gathering  wild  fniits  and  nuts.  The  productive  valleys  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  and  to  a  less  degree  the  small  alluvial  plains 
at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  on  both  Aegean  coasts,  invited  to  agri- 
culture. From  tilling  the  soil,  however  rudely,  to  the  higher  stages  of 
civilizaticm  the  way  was  cwnparatively  easy.* 

This  development  was  favored  by  the  mild,  sub-tropical  climate. 
Less  enervating  than  the  equatorial  heat,  it  yet  rendered  life  far  easier 
than  is  possible  in  the  temperate  zones.  On  the  Mediterranean  shores 
men  need  less  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Tliey  live  more  in  the 
open  air  in  social  contact  with  one  another.  Thus  their  struggle  for 
existence  is  not  all-absorbing;  they  have  more  leisure  to  devote  to 

1  Id  thli  voluniF  Greece  deslgiulei  Ihe  Gmk  peninsula.  Hellas  the  counliy  occupied  by 
tlie  ancfenl  HelleneL    Gieek  and  KellenlF,  Gleets  and  Kellenei  ate  lued  lynonymaualy. 

J  Ancient  geographies  treat  of  topography,  climate,  soil,  products,  cthnoLogy,  political 
CODdillon*.  local  blstoiy  and  mythDlogy.  occupations  and  manufacluie*.  Examples  are 
Suabo,  Ceoimphy,  and  Plfny.  Nalural  Hirtory,  bka.  i-vi.  Rerananla  of  other  geographers 
■R  colleciecT  in  Mtlller,  C.,  Crographici  pacci  miKOrrs,  2  vols,  with  a  third  vol  a[  maps. 
Paili:  Dldol,  1R55.  MutJi  geographical  maUrial,  too.  is  contained  in  Ihe  hisloilans,  a> 
HenxkMui.  Xenophon.  Folvbiui,  and  Diodomi.    In  tact  all  ancient  lllenlure  abounds  in 

the  |>te*en(  dupler. 
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thought  and  to  the  creation  of  the  adornments  of  life  and  more  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion,  for  the  interchange  and  clarification  of  ideas. 
Communication  between  the  Aegean  region  and  the  Orient  was 
easy.  The  ships  of  Crete  sailed  south  but  a  short  way  to  Libya,  and 
thence  crept  along  the  coast  to  the  Delta.  The  Aegean  shores  are 
lined- with  harbors  well  adapted  to  theTmall  vessels  of  early-time  — 
in  fact,  the  sea  between  "these  coasts  is  itself,  so  to  speak,  a  great 
harbor  opening  to  the  Orient.  These  conditions  brought  southeastern 
Europe,  and  the  adjacent  Anatolian  coast, ^  into  closest  historical 
relations  with  the  East. 

Broadly,  then,  the  Aeg^n  region  was  one  yi'h  *hp  pivat  vallgyg  ^f 
the  Nile  and  Euphrates ;  ^11  were  included  in  the  home  of  the  oldest 
Civilization.  Within  this  wide  area,  however,  were  striking  contrasts 
of  get^raphy,  hence  of  historical  growth.  The  Aegean  region,  on  the 
highway  of  migration  and  traffic  between  two  continents,  attracted 
strangers  of  diverse  race  and  genius;  and  these  immigrant  peculiari- 
ties combined  to  make  the  Greeks  extremely  versatile.  The  interac- 
tion, too,  of  strangers  upon  one  another,  their  rivalries  and  efforts  at 
mutual  adjustment,  provided  a  most  powerful  stimulus  to  progress. 
In  Babylonia,  on  the  other  hand,  this  force  was  less  operative  while 
in  Egypt  it  existed  only  at  certain  crises.  Great  political  contrasts, 
too,  arose.  The  necessity  of  regulating  the  waters  of  the  Nile  and 
Euphrates  called  into  existence  vast  systems  of  cooperative  labor  en- 
forced by  an  absolute  king,  whereas  in  the  Aegean  world  the  division 
of  the  country  into  little  islands  or  on  the  mainlands,  diminutive 
[dains  separated  by  high  mountain  ranges,  encouraged  the  grouping 
of  the  population  in  small  independent  communities.  The  conditions 
of  life  within  these  little  states,  together  with  the  reciprocal  relations 
among  them,  contributed  enormously  to  the  development  of  individual- 
ity and  intelligence.  The  genius  of  the  people  in  these  directions  was 
further  determiged  by  the  mountainous  character  of  their  country.  In 
this  nigged  environment  a  man  could  readily  make  a  living  for 
himself  and  his  family  in  independence,  by  hunting  birds  and  beasts, 
pasturing  a  few  domestic  animals,  and  tilling  a  small  patch  of  ground. 
He  had  little  need  of  neighbors,  still  less  of  kings.  His  courage  he 
exercised  in  battle  with  the  wild  boar,  the  bear,  leopard,  and  lion. 
Against  any  force  likely  to  menace  his  home  he  could  depend  on  his 
strtHig  arm.  or  at  the  worst  on  flight  to  some  hidden  or  guarded  refuge, 
t  Anttolia  i*  the  modtm  oinM  of  Alia  Minor. 
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Hence  arose  his  fearlessness,  the  foundation  of  his  character.  On  the 
sole  basis  of  courage  rested  liberty  to  do  and  think;  on  liberty  rested 
intelligence  and  individuality. 

In  a  large  degree,  too.  the  nature  of  the  people  was  determined  by 
the  products  of  their  country.  Although  Greece  could  never  compare 
in  fertility  with  central  Europe,  England,  or  America,  it  was  far 
more  productive  anciently  than  now.  There  was  then  a  smaller  area 
of  bare  rock;  the  soil  was  thicker,  richer  and  better  supplied  with 
moisture.  Yet  even  in  earliest  times  it  was  but  a  lean  country  with 
its  thin  flesh  barely  covering  the  bones,  which  here  and  there  pro- 
truded nakedly.  High  mountain  tops  were  crowned  with  bald  rocks, 
bordered  with  a  fringe  of  alpine  plants.  Below  the  snow  line  grew 
forests  of  pine,  fir,  cedar,  oaks  of  several  kinds,  beech,  bay,  and 
some  wild  fruits  as  the  apple,  pear,  and  grape.  The  plane  and 
cypress  are  thought  to  be  importations,  and  the  chestnut,  walnut,  and 
almond  do  not  appear  till  late  in  history.  The  thin  woods  permitted 
the  growth  of  brush  and  grass,  which  pastured  dtMnestic  animals. 
The  mountaineer  gave  his  chief  attention  to  rearing  pigs,  fattening 
them  on  the  abundant  acorns,  which  afforded,  too,  a  substantial  ele- 
ment of  the  family  diet. 

On  the  mountain  side,  below  the  forest  zone,*  lay  the  drier,  thinner- 
s<»led  scrab-Iand,  covered  with  the  anemone,  asphodel  (hyacinth), 
myrtle,  juniper,  and  other  plants.  There  was  a  lack  of  berries,  but 
L  the  many  flowers  gave  food  to  bees  that  supplied  the  inhabitants  with 
their  sole  material  sweetness.  Over  this  zone  of  scrub  ruled  the 
shepherds  with  their  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  that  perpetually 
nibbled  their  dry,  prickly  food,  and  furnished  the  more  refined  people 
of  the  valleys  with  leather,  wool,  milk,  and  meat.  For  the  protection 
of  their  flocks  and  pasture  rights  the  shepherds  became  war  lords, 
each  surrounded  by  an  army  of  savage  dogs.  The  winter  cold  drove 
them  to  encroach  on  the  neighboring  plains,  where  often  on  questions 
of  trespass  and  damage  they  waged  battle  with  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
These  plains  lay  either  wholly  surrounded  by  mountaiHs-or  between 
mountain  range  and  sea.  Here  the  soil,  none  too  good,  produced 
wheat  when  at  its  best;  otherwise  barley,  spelt,  and  millet.  Among 
the  vegetables  were  peas,  beans,  onions,  leeks,  and  gariic.  The  fruits 
were  apples,  pears,  quinces,  pwnegranates,  figs,  grapes,  and  chief  of 

vegetation  <*  due  to  Mym,  J.  L.,  Crtrk 
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all,  olives.  The  date-palm  grew  in  southern  Peloponnese  and  the 
neighboring  islands.  Olive  oil  was  used  for  food,  for  anointing  the 
body,  and  for  burning  in  lamps.  Flax  provided  oil  and  linen.  In 
addition  to  fowls  and  the  smaller  domestic  animals  the  farmers  reared 
iatHuys,  mules,  and  occasionally  cows.  There  were  few  fam^es  except 
in  Boeotia  and  Thessaly;  and  everywhere  they  were  "  the  omamefflt 
of  luxurious  wealth,"  used  by  the  cavalry  in  war,  and  in  time  of  peace 
for  riding  and  driving,  but  never  as  beasts  of  burden.  Summarily, 
the  animal  and  vegetable  products,  far  from  effecting  a  surplus  of 
riches,  were  too  scant  to  support  meagerly  a  moderately  dense  popula- 
tion.    If  a  leisurely  class  was  to  exist  and  a  high  degree  of  refinement 

II  to  be  attained,  the  Greeks  would  have  to  find  other  sources  of  wealth. 
Turning  from  farming  and  grazing  to  minerals,  we  discover  an 

'  almost  equal  lack  of  resources.  Euboea  produced  copperj  though 
not  nearly  enough  to  supply  the  demand;  and  for  tin,  a  necessary  in- 
giedient  of  much-used  bronze,  the  Greeks  had  to  depend  wholly  on 
importations.  It  was  not  till  near  the  end  of  the  sectmd  millennium 
B.  c,  that  they  began  to  use  iron  in  the  industries.  They  found  it  in 
£uboea  and  the  island  of  Seriphus.  and  far  more  abundantly  in  the 
mountain  range  of  Taygetus,  Laconia.  In  spite  of  this  restricted 
mining  area  the  yield  allowed  a  surplus  for  export.  Of  the  two  ** 
precious  metals,  gold  must  have  been  relatively  abundant  and  easily  * 
obtained  in  the  Minoan  age,  though  we  do  not  know  where  was  the 
souree  of  supply.  In  the  historical  period  it  was  found  in  the  ^/'^  '• 
islands  of  Siphnos  and  Thasos  and  the  opposite  Thracian  coastT"^ 
Doubtless,  however,  soroe  of  the  gold  used  by  the  Greeks  came  from 
foreign  lands.  Silver  was  mined  along  with  the  gold;  and  in  Attica 
Laurium  produced  it  with  lead.  In  building-stone  alone  is  all  Greece 
rich;  and  the  best  of  marbles  come  from  Mount  Pentelicus  in  Attica 
and  the  island  of  Paros.  In  the  fourth  century  the  Athenians  began 
to  derive  profit  frnn  its  exportation.  Last  but  not  least  in  importance 
were  the  clay  fields  distributed  over  all  Greece,  which  made  possible 
the  potter's  trade.  No  coal  was  mined,  and  even  now  within  the 
Mediterranean  basin  little  has  been  found  and  that  of  inferior  qual- 
ity. Wood  and  charcoal  supplied  the  heat  necessary  for  co(Jting  and 
the  industries.  The  natural  economic  resources,  however  varied, 
were  all  limited  in  quantity.  A  Greek  therefore  had  to  make  the 
best  use  of  his  scant  means,  to  study  economy.  Next  to  fearlessness  . 
and  love  of  liberty,  moderation  was  the  greatest  quality  of  the  race. 
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This  principle  holds  not  only  for  eating,  drinking,  shelter  and  the 
other  material  things  of  life,  but  equally  for  literature  and  the  fine 
arts.  The  simple  self-restraint  of  Hellenism,  the  product  of  a  long, 
severe  training,  contrasts  with  the  redundance  of  means  employed  by 
kll  other  European  artists  ancient  and  modem. 

Another  feature  of  Greece  which  bore  powerfully  on  character  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  lack  of  unity  between  coast  and  interior.  We  have 
seen  that  the  nature  of  the  country  —  its  division  by  waters  and  by 
high  mountain  ranges  into  islands  and  little  plains  —  prevented  the 
inhabitants  from  massing  together  in  large  social  and  political  groups. 
Exploitation  of  the  interior  and  the  north,  which  formed  their  "  back 
country,"  would  have  demanded  a  united  effort,  like  that  whidi 
brought  the  North  American  cdonies  under  a  single  government. 
But  this  region  was  crowded  with  mountains  inaccessible  and  repel- 
lent, which  forced  the  plain  and  coast  people  to  the  sea  as  their 
sphere  of  life  —  to  colonization  and  commerce.  This  course  of  action 
still  further  stimulated  their  intelligence  and  enterprise,  but  tended 
even  more  to  decentralization.  Whereas  great  continental  undertak- 
ings call  for  unity,  a  single  city,  whether  Athens  or  Venice,  has  found 
it  easier  unhampered  by  political  dependence  to  create  a  great  naval 
power  and  an  extensive  commerce. 

The  factors  that  mould  character  thus  far  cimsidered  are  in  whole 
or  part  economic.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  find  in  the  country 
physical  features  which  acted  directly  on  the  mind.  First  of  all  is 
the  endless  variety,  contrasting  with  the  monotony  of  Egypt,  the  ever- 
changing  landscapes  which  made  for  versatility.  Whereas  the  Egyp- 
tians seem  to  us  like  so  many  slices  from  the  same  cheese,  we  find 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  as  great  differences  as  among  civilized 
men  of  the  whole  world  today.  There  was  no  typical  Greeks.  The 
Undsrapea.  ton,  are.  always  suggestive.     Beyond  thfi  nearer  ran^lis 

tTirouglTwhich  are  revealed  m»rp  'jj'itaifofl'irt'tRi     Tb"s  the  imagina- 
tion IS  tempted  fortti  l^ynnH  its  immw4Tfft<-  surroundings,  to  embark 
on  voyages  of  mental  exploration.     The  beauty  it  meets  on  t^  way 
-  w  nut  JLnsmJUit,  invihng  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep-     Rather  it  is  intpl- 

Tbesp    naltpH. 
nn    wnnnmir     valiiP 


lectual.  appealing  to  the  noblest 

laggeu   mountain    heights     In-    it   not! 

ni^y  do  their  part  in  awakening  a  love  of  beauty  for  its 


which  has  created  for  all  lime  the  absolute  ideal  of  art.     Akin  is  the 
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love  of  truth  for  i^"  ^lyp  aaVp   that  noble  intellectual  ideal,  unmas- 

'^^   hv  thmiyht  of   worldly   B;ain.    whirh    marlp   tti^   r,rPPbi:   tliP   Hi'i- 

coverers  of  the  pn'T^fipIp^  nf  Vnowlprigp,  the  rreators  of  science  and 

philfwnphy      _ 
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CHAPTER  n 
THE  HINOAN  AGE 

Neolithic  age  to  3000  B.C.  Our  earliest  Klimpse  of  the  Aegean 
area  reveals  a  people  in  possession  of  the  neolithic  culture;  as  yet  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  raetals  but  tad  learned  to  polish  their  stoae  im- 
plements with  a  view  to  increasing  the  cutting  po^er.  A  good  op- 
portunity for  the  study  of  progress  during  the  neolithic  age  is  afforded 
by  Cnossus, ,  Crete.  The  deposits  left  by  the  people  of  this  culture 
on  the  site  of  the  palace  there,  measuring  in  places  twenty  feet  in 
depth,  were  doubtless  accumulating  through  several  thousand  years. 
During  this  long  age  we  can  trace  the  slow  evolution  of  mankind  by 
the  fragments  of  pottery  which  still  survive.  In  the  lowest  stratum 
they  are  of  crude  clay  roughly  fashioned  by  h^nd.  Gradually  the 
potter  learned  to  purify  his  material,  to  mould  it  in  somewhat  more 
pleasing  forms,  and  to  fire  It  in  an  oven.  Meanwhile  he  was  making 
the  earliest  attem[)fs  at  ornamentation.  The  first  step  was  to  scratch 
the  surface  with  angular  lines,  whence  developed  the  style  described 
as  getmietric;  the  next  was  to  fill  the  incisions  with  a  white  chalky 
substance  —  the  beginning  of  vase  painting.  Other  varieties  of 
neolithic  earthenware  need  not  be  considered  here.' 

Neolithic  life.  From  material  found  at  Cnossus  and  in  deposits  of 
tiie  same  age  elsewhere  we  learn  that  the  people  of  the  time  used 
stone  axes,  hammers,  and  knives  besides  many  utensils  of  bone  and 
horn.     Undoubtedly  their  chief  material  for  weap<His  and  implements 

I  Tht  Hurtfi  roi  tht  Mlnoan  irc  will 
chuokigkal.    Tttty  ir»  (l)  ihe  niioi  of  ». _. .. 

muKUnu.  The  'principal  Mlntun  colleclions  in  in  CandU,  Crele;  National  MuKum. 
Alhnu;  British  HuMum,  London;  and  Ashmolcan  Muttum.  Oiloid,  There  are  a  lew 
•pecimeiu  in  the  muMums  of  Boaion  and  New  Votli.  Neil  in  value  are  (i)  imports  of  «- 
uvatioiu.  canlilnlfig  IIIuslrallDiH  and  descriptions  of  the  objects.  The  most  important  ite 
iln.  nf  fir  Fv.n.  ,„A  nthfr.  in  USA.,  beKmning  wilh  vol,  VI  (1CT»-1900).  Fm  Phaestus, 
h  XII  (IW2).    For  olher  sites.  Bojd,  H.,   Tranutctuim 

University  irf  Pennsylvania.  I  (IWM),  for  her  eicavUion* 

_.  , „ B..  Ei^aniion  »  Ikr  Iitand  of  Uothlai!   Ameiriun  School  of 

Ctoialcal  Stadles  at  Athens.  1912;  F-xcmalimu  an  thr  Iilaxd  of  Pifira  (L'niirenit*  Museum. 
Phila..  IVIO);  Atkinson.  T.  I),  and  cXbers.  HiravaHBHi  at  PMlabaH  fa  Utba  (Hacmi1l»o, 
tW4);  Wace.  A.  I.  B  and  Thinnpsiin.  M.  S..  Ptrkitlorie  Tkruaty  irambridK.-  I'niverslty 
Preu.  mit;  Hall.  v..  II..  Hxeamiimi'  if  Eaitrm  Crrlr,  Anthropi loKkal  Publlciliuni.  trni- 
venlly  of  Pcnnsytvania,  1913:  Dorrfeld.  W.  and  others.  Troja  <•<!  Jlion,  1  voh.  (Athens 
imil  Krirkrnhaus.  A.  and  othen.  TiryHS  (Athi'ns.  I<JIJ1.    Kor  illuslrali.in:<  we  Maraihian- 
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was  wood,  all  of  which  however  has  perished.  At  first  they  clothed 
themselves  in  skins,  and  this  material  continued  down  into  historical 
Greece  in  the  dress  of  the  country  folk;  but  before  the  end  of  the 
age  the  chiefs  and  their  families  were  in  a  position  to  array  themselves 
in  woven  garm^ts,  a  waist-cloth  for  men  and  a  skirt  for  women. 
In  earlier  times  they  lived  in  round,  rarely  oval,  huts  of  wattle  daubed 
with  clay;  only  in  course  of  centuries  and  in  favorable  conditions 
did  the  abode  become  a  rectangle  divided  into  several  rooms  and 
protected  with  walls  of  small  rough  stones.  In  their  light  boats  they 
Fowed  freely  fr<xn  isle  to  isle  to  exchun^e  their  simple  wares.  The 
occurrence  of  a  similar  style  of  pottery,  not  only  over  the  Aegean  isles 
but  as  far  distant  as  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  proves  the  existence  of  com- 
merce throughout  this  extended  area.  It  is  the  connection  with  Egypt, 
whose  chronology  in  broad  outline  is  known  even  for  this  remote  lime, 
which  enables  us  to  fix  the  date  for  the  close  of  the  neolithic  age  at 
about  3000.* 

Hinoan  age.  3000-1300.  The  bronze  (or  more  stricfly,  coppeiv 
brtHize)  age,  which  developed  Uora  the  neolithic,  is  now  widely  known 
as  Minioan,  after  Mi])os,  a  l^endary  king,  or  perhaps  a  god,  of  f  rete. 
Dr.  Evans,  the  explorer  of  Cnossus,  divides  the  Minoan  age  into  three 
periods  _Early,  Middle,  and  I^ate.'  In  the  present  volume  the  term 
Mycenaean  will  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  "  Late  Minoan."  * 

Early  Minoan  (Copper)  age.  3000-2200.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  Early  Minoan  age  the  potter  invented  a  black  glaze  for  washing 
his  wares.  On  the  lustrous  surfi^e  thus  produced  he  painted  wide 
bands  in  white,  or  rarely,  red.  Sometimes  he  left  to  the  surface  its 
natural  buff,  whereon  he  placed  black-glaze  stripes.  These  eleinents 
of  art  continued  down  to  historical  Greece.  Gradually  the  moulding 
and  painting  attained  freedom  and  variety.  As  the  pointed  instru- 
ment yidded  to  the  brush,  zigzags  naturally  developed  into  curvilinear 
and  sinqile  spiral  designs.  Here,  too,  appears  the  first  evidence  of 
the  patter's  wheel.  Slowly  followed  the  effort  to  express  the  forms  of 
living  things,  9II  in  geometric  sty]^.     The  human  body  was  represented 

1  Thr  btKiimlDg  at  Uie  ncoliibic  age  b  variously  dalcd  finm  12O0O-IOO0O  B.  c  lo  SOOO- 
4000  ■■  c  The  oldest  neolithic  objects  diKcntred  in  Theualy  may  be  lomewhtt  eirliel 
Uiu  tbow  oF  Cieic.  Foe  neolllhlc  poliei?,  Mackeiule,  JHS.  XXIII.  158 ff.;  Moan,  Mid. 
Civ.  117-21;  Duiuud,  36-fl.  Ditu:  Suuaud,  af..  208  (ill.):  Mosh.  I8S-94;  Bieuil. 
Antkrefolctii:,  1909.  p.  17.  df.  9.  Round  hoUK:  Dawkini,  BSA.  XI.  263.  The  pnence 
o(  Inuy  ibowi  contact  with  Egypt—  Other  parts  of  Europe  were  conlempotaneoualy  tn 
the  neolithic  atiae.  but  somewhat  Irss  advanced;  ct.  Meyer.  Geuh.  d.  All.  I,  T31  f. 
«Uim  may  halt  been  a  god  IBUht.  Rhrin  Has.  LXV.  214  ff.).  whom  Ihe  Cr«ka  R- 
d  ai  ■  klnc  The  use  of  (he  word  Minoan  ia  {unified  by  Uie  gieal  number  of 
"-'t  aie  turned  Minoa.^  In  some  modem  authori  Mycenaean  ia  equlvaknt  to 
n  in  1400.1200  {or  1100). 
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by  two  triangles,  the  points  coming  together  at  the  girdle.  The  legf= 
and  anus  were  little  more  than  lines.  Equally  crude  are  the  statu- 
ettes, presumably  idols,  of  the  same  age.  In  the  carving  of  stone 
vessels,  however,  the  artist  reached  pwrfection.* 

Helos.  A  leading  centre  of  culture  in  this  period  was  the  island 
of  Melos.  Here  were  quarries  of  obsidian,  a  hard,  volcanic  rock, 
which  splits  readily  into  thin  blades,  and  was  therefore  especially 
serviceable  for  knives,  razors  and  all  sharp-bladed  or  sharp- 
pointed  instruments.  By  exporting  wares  of  the  kind  in  great  quan-" 
tities  to  neighboring  lands  the  Melians  grew  relatively  prosperous. 
Hence  they  were  able  to  make  progress  In  the  c<Hnforts  of  life.  Next 
after  them  followed  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  Cyclades,  and 
in  fact  their  influence  was  felt  item  the  coast  of  Argolis,  Greece,  to 
Troy  in  Asia  Minor.^ 

Dwellings  and  tombs.  In  this  period  the  rectangular  house 
became  larger,  more  substantial,  and  better  furnished.  Many  a 
chieftain  mu.M  have  hud  his  palace,  but  the  one  at  Troy  is  best 
known  to  us.  This  site  had  been  occupied  in  the  transition  to  the 
bronze  age,  and  the  settlement  of  which  we  now  apeak  is  the  second. 
The  essential  element  of  the  palace  is  a  great  hall  (megaron)  with  a 
central  hearth.  From  this  room  we  pass  through  a  door  into  a 
vestibule  formed  by  the  projectini;  walls,  and  from  there  into  a  large 
open  court.  This  type  of  dwelling  originated  in  central  Europe.  The 
same  plan  is  afterward  found  on  a  more  complex  scale  in  the  palace 
at  Tiryns.  In  exposed  places  from  the  beginning  of  the  age  men  were 
wont  to  fortify  their  settlements  with  rude  walls  of  uncut  stones, 
whereas  other  cities,  like  those  of  Crete,  remained  unprotected. 

Copper;  pictographs.  The  great  innovation  of  the  age  was  the 
introduction  of  copper,  most  probably  from  Egypt  and  Cyprus.  It 
was  used  for  tools  and  weapons.  Silver  and  gold  became  known  in 
the  same  period.  Coppter  was  followed  at  an  interval  of  centuries  by 
bronze.  For  a  lung  time,  however,  stone  maintained  its  place  in 
the  useful  arts.  Equally  imjxirtant  was  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
picture  writing,  pictographs.  They  are  found  in  Crete  on  seals  of 
ivor>',  sttme,  and  other  material  in  the  form  of  cylinders,  buttons,  and 
prisms.  Their  near  resemblance  to  Egyptian  t>'pes  proves  an  inter- 
course between  these  two  countries  in  the  age  of  their  production. 


lit  Ihc  potlciy,  Hall.  Dreoralivr  Art  i 

.„    r   —   ..-inillvc  idoli;  buHaud.  361.    Slotw  vui 

ePiciurn  of  obtldiui  obiccti;  Duuaud.  ^S, 


t-IO.    Group  of  primillvc  idoli;  DuHaud.  361.    Slotw  vuei:  Scafcr.  Ucekht,   11. 
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OitkT  wares  were  exchanged  in  this  period,  and  Egyptian  records 
iii.-iiiion  the  Aegean  folk  by  name.  It  is  this  ccxnmerce  which  en- 
■■•{.\ci  US  to  set  the  dosing  date  of  the  Early  Minoan  age  at  about 

Area  of  the  culture.  In  this  period  the  Aegean  civilizaticMi  ex- 
■. -Lded  fram  the  Cyclades  to  Troy  and  Cyprus,  and  in  the  opposite 
Liirecticm  to  the  coasts  of  Greece.  There  were  many  local  varieties 
.11  culture.  Although  early  in  the  age  Troy  and  the  Cyclades  had 
the  lead,  Trojan  progress  was  checked  by  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
whereas  the  islands  continued  their  advance.  In  Crete  the  eastern 
towns  were  the  most  progressive.  Meanwhile  the  Aegean  folk  were 
carrying  their  products  to  Egypt,  as  stated  above,  and  in  other  direc- 
tions to  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  to  Sicily  and  southern  Italy.' 

Middle  Ifinoan  (First  Bronze)  age.  2200-1600.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  third  millennium  b.  c.  central  Crete  tame  decidedly  to  the 
front.    This  change  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Minoan 

period.    The   chief   seats  of  culture  were   Cnnssns   ^nA    Phngaiii.i 

Near  Phaestus  the  modem  village  of  Hagia  Triada  marks  a  third 
important  site.  The  east  was  occupied  by  lesser  cities,  whereas  in 
die  mst  of  the  island  no  remains  of  the  age  have  as  yet  been  un- 
jarthed.' 

.The  Minoan  civilization  now  entered  upon  its  most  brilliant  period, 
^The  invention  of  the  ^abeeLenabied  the  potter  to  develop  his  trade 
into  a  fine  art.  The  most  beautiful  specimens  are  of  the  Kamares 
type  —  so-named  after  the  cave  on  Mount  Ida,  where  they  were  first 
discovered.  The  clay,  reduced  to  the  utmost  purity,  was  moulded  in 
artistic  foijns.  In  the  egg-shell  thinness  of  their  walls  they  may 
be  ccmpaied  with  the  best  Haviland  china  of  today.  The  painted 
designs  on  them  are  in  various  shades  of  white,  orange,  crimson,  and 
yellow,  developing  from  the  two  main  color  classes  of  the  preceding 
age.  The  aim  was  not  the  representation  of  nature  but  the  creation 
of  a  brilliant  harmony  of  colors.  In  time,  however,  the  polychrwne 
omameatatitHi  gave  way  to  the  simpler  principles  of  the  earlier  age, 
while  there  developed  a  close  imitation  of  natural  objects.     Equally 

a  Copper  d<g|cni  Duuaud,  41,  fig.  22.  The  daRgtra  at  Ihe  Early  Minoan  age  contain 
ll  meat  but  3.1t%  of  tin,  and  may  therefore  be  docribed  as  copper.  In  the  Middle  Mi- 
noan ase  Ihe  Un  alloy  hai  Increaifd  to  )l-1l}%.  thus  producing  real  bronze.  Hauidski*.  BSA. 
XIX.  41;  cf.  iloto.  Mtd.  Civ.  105  (one  Ihousandlh  part  of  certain  Minoan  daggers  at 
Rome  is  lEnc  and  lead). 

7  Eiieni  of  the  culture;  Meyet.  Crick,  d.  Alt.  I,  694  f.  Commerce:  Mono.  Mrd  Oiv.  ch. 
zxlr.— Early  Enpltan  Name  of  Ihe  Minoano.  Hanebu.  Dussaud.  4!l>. 

■  Aaons  the  EaH-Creun  (ilei  ■Imdy  excavated  tre  Gouniia,  Zakro,  PalaikaMto,  and 
the  filaiid  ol  Mochka. 
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naturalistic  are  the  patterns  in  faience  for  which  the  close  of  the  Mid- 
dle Minoan  period  is  famous." 

Palaces;  Writing.  Eariy  in  the  age  the  kings  of  Cnossus  and 
Phaestus  built  great  palaces.  After  two  or  three  centuries  they  were 
destroyed  or  fell  to  ruin,  whereupon  the  kings  proceeded  to  erect  new 
dwellings  on  a  grander  scale.  The  interior  walls  they  decorated  with 
frescoes  from  human  life  and  nature.  Within  the  rnysjiiaD  palace 
the  art  of  writing  reached  a  high  stage  of  development.  From  the 
original  pictographs  arose  a  linear  script,  in  which  some  characters 
are  doubtless  ideographs,  denoting  things  rather  than  sounds  or 
groups  of  sounds,  whereas  others  seem  to  represent  syllables.  Royal 
archives  of  clay  tablets  indicate  its  use  for  governmental  business. 
The  old  system  of  writing  continued  by  the  side  of  the  new.  In  the 
deposits  which  close  the  age  the  excavator  of  Phaestus  found  a  clay 
disk  covered  on  both  sides  with  pictographs,  evidently  stamped  on 
the  day  while  still  soft,  and  representing  therefore  the  first-known 
printing  with  movable  types.  As  the  characters  are  quite  different 
from  the  Minoan,  the  disk  evidently  came  from  some  outlying  regiwi, 
perhaps  Asia  Minor .'° 

Late  Hinoan  (Mycenaean)  age.  i6oo-i2oo.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  late  Minoan  age  Cretan  civilization,  having  achieved  its  utmost, 
began  to  stagnate;  it  no  longer  created  new  forms  but  merely  repeated 
stereotyped  conventions.  For  a  time,  however,  we  find  a  political 
advance.  Cnossus  and  Phaestus  still  flourished  while  other  cities 
declined  and  disappeared."  It  would  perhaps  accord  best  with  the 
facts  to  suppose  that  the  kihg  of  Cnossus  now  ruled  the  whole  island 
and  made  use  of  Phaestus  as  a  secondary  capital. 

The  Cnossian  palace  attained  to  the  acme  of  its  grandeur  about 
IjflO.  _To  this  period  belong  most  of  the  mural  frescoes  still  pre- 
_jei?ed.  In  vase  ornamentation  the  characteristic  development  was 
the  "palace"  style,  which  sacrificed  the  natural  to  a  desire  for 
dfcorative  unity.  The  age  attained  great  skill  in  bronze  work 
and  in  inlaying  metals  with  other  substances.  In  writing,  linear 
script  superseded  the  pictographs,  and  a  new  and  improved  linear 
jityle . dCTelc4»e(L/ran"the  old.'^ 

e  Polychiome  poUery;  Pawkins  and  Laismer.  65^.  XIX.  1  «.;  Mackcnilf.  JRS.  XXIII. 
[70  ff:;  XXVL  Hi  «.;  Daokins.  cp.  cil.  XXIIl.  2*f  fl.    IlluMnilions  in  colon:  Dusiaud. 

antupifce  and  opp.   p,  4S:   Seaeer.   Micliloi.    plates:   JHS.    XXIII,    XXVI.   plates.    Tbc 
Inoaiu  of  ihli  age  aic  the  Keftiu  of  Eg>piian  records;  Hall,  Arg.  A,ck.  2J0  f. 
lOEvana,  Setifta  Uinr-    '    "■  " 

n  riie~Minoan  script  is  Evana  Scripla  Minoa  (1909).  I 
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Ttirnii£hiTiif  th»  Fm'j  iimt~TfilillM  Minnnn  ng"^  *^f  f^r>»v  pon.-n- 
aula  lagged  far  behind  the  Aegean  isles  in  culture.  During  nearly 
all  this  time  Th^aly  and  Boeotia  remained  neolithic,  and  farther 
south  the  peninsula  made  but  little  progress  beyond  this  condition. 
A  great  change  came  with  the  beginning  of  the  Late  Minoan  time;, 
in  fact  this  age  had  not  advanced  far  when  the  leadership  in  culture! 
shifted  to  Troy  and  still  more  to  Greece,  where  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  and 
Orcbomenus  were  entering  upon  an  era  of  artistic  and  political 
splendor. 

Life  in  Crete  and  Mycenae.  3000-1400.  The  abundance  of 
material  that  has  reached  us  from  the  Middle  Minoan  and  early 
Mycenaean  ages  affords  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  of 
those  times.  The  dominant  racial  type  was  a  long  skull,  oval  face, 
brown  complexion,  black  hair,  and  short  stature  —  the  physique  of 
the  south  Italian  or  Sicilian  of  today.  These  people  were  thin  and 
wiry  with  "  wasp-waiats,"  lively  in  acticm,  dependent  on  agility  rather 
than  bulk,  a  keenly  competitive  folk  gifted  with  a  delicate  aesthetic 
taste  and* an  intuitive  mind." 

Dress.  Usually  a  man  wore  simply  a  cloth  fastened  at  the  girdle 
and  covering  the  hips.  Sc»netimes  this  dress  was  so  modified  as  to 
form  short  trousers.  With  a  close-fitting  belt  he  accentuated  the 
smallness  of  his  waist.  The  priestly  and  holiday  attire  was  an 
ample  cloak  which  reached  from  neck  to  ankles.  The  Cretan's  black 
hair  fell  over  his  shoulders  in  long  curls;  his  face  was  beardless, 
whereas  at  Mycenae  it  was  fashionable  to  allow  the  free  growth  of 
whiskers.  The  woman  wore  a  low  bodice  and  a  bell-shaped  skirt 
abundantly  adorned  with  ruffles  or  flounces.  Favorite  colors  were 
yellow,  purple,  and  blue.  Her  black  hair  she  dressed  elaborately  in 
twists  and  curls,  while  the  whiteness  of  her  face  she  intensified  by 
artificial  means.  She  either  left  the  head  bare  or  surmounted  it 
with  a  hat.  some  of  whose  designs  closely  resemble  those  of  today. 
In  addition  to  these  essentials  of  dress,  she  profusely  adorned  her- 
self with  jewels  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  Altogether  her  attire 
was  extremely  conventional  and  modish;  her  pictures  in  ancient  art 
find  their  counterpart  in  modem  fashion  plates.     The  foot-gear  of 


implifieatior  of  the  Minoan  ays 

lyllabic.  wu  adopted  by  the  Gr«k  colonials  of  that  islai 
IS  The  l*a  ol  a  Mriliierranean  race.  61W  Ml  forth  by  Sr 
li  gencnlly  aoxpttd  by  tchobn. 
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both  sexes  was  elaborated 
with  embroidery  and  deli- 
cate colored  bindings.'* 

Dwellings.  Like  the  fem- 
inine garb  of  the  age, 
the  private  dwellings  of  the 
wealthy  were  surprisingly 
modem.  They  were  built 
on  no  fixed  plan,  but 
followed  the  necessities  of 
tile  site  and  the  taste  of  the 
owner.  They  were  of 
stone,  wood,  or  brick, 
and  their  windows  seem  to 
have  been  protected  by 
oiled  and  tinted  parchment. 
Some  were  three  or  four 
stories  high  and  comprised 
a  multitude  of  rooms.  The 
owners  furnished  them 
comfortably  and  developed 
cooking  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.'" 

Palace.  Naturally  the 
palace  was  incomparably 
larger  and  more  magnificent 
than  the  richest  private 
dwelling.  The  residence  of 
the  king  of  Cnossus 
occupied  more  than  five 
acres  and  stood  at  least  four 
stories  high.  Its  irregular- 
ity of  plan  may  l)c  due  to 
additions  and  modifications 
by  successive  rulers.  The 
essential  feature  of  any  large  Cretan  dwelling,  private  or  royal,  is 


SNAKE  CODDRSS 


:   Abnhanu. 

di  vil. 

It  Cnooui); 
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the  grouping  of  rooms  about  a 

court, 

compris< 

-long 
corridors,  a  thcatral  spucc, 
,ju«ifcnce  rooms,  sanctuaries,  an 
industrial  (juartfr,  and  "a 
system  of  drainage  not  equalled 
in  Europe  between  that  day  and 
the  ninetecntih  century."  We 
may  notice  more  particularl)'  the 
room  in  which  the  throne  of 
p:y[}sum  stands  against  the  wall 
and  is  flanked  on  lioth  sides 
with  long  benches  of  the  same 
material.  Here  in  the  midst  of 
his  noble  councillors  sat  the 
king  on  the  "oldest  throne  in 
Europe,"  presumably  to  receive 
embassies  and  to  transact  busi- 
ness with  his  subjects.  The  in- 
dustrial quarter  swarmed  with 
artists  and  artisiins,  whose 
labors  extended  over  a  wide 
range  of  activities,  from  the 
preparation  and  storage  of  wine 
and  olive  oil  in  huge  earthen- 
ware jars  to  the  finest  gold  work 
and  elaborate  mural  frescoes. 
One  chamber,  fitted  up  with 
benches  and  "a  seat  for  the  mas- 
ter," is  thought  to  be  a  school 
room,  in  which  the  young 
learned  to  mould  day  into  little 
tablets,  and  inscrilje  them  with 
linear  writing.  Elsewhere  were 
the  archives  in  whicli  these 
tablets  were  stored  bv  the  thousLinds. 


THE  CUP-BEARF.R;  FRESCO, 

CNOSSl'S 

(RcprDduttion— The  Mettopolilan  MU' 


Although  the  script  has  not  yet 
been  deciphered,  the  inscriptions  thus  far  discovered  seem  to  be 
accounts  of  stores  and  of  receipts  and  dues.     A  larger  tablet  from  the 
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Dictaean  cave  has  the  appearance  of  a  list  of  offerings.  If  the 
Cretans  pKissessed  a  literature  of  songs,  epics,  and  chronicles,  as 
is  not  unlikely,  it  must  have  been  written  on  perishable  material, 
for  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  discovered.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  the  decimal  notation  and  perhaps  as  many 
as  four  systems  of  weights,  including  the  two  most  used  in  his- 
torical Greece.  By  dropping  a  definite  weight  of  silver  or  gidd 
upon  a  striated  surface  they  took  the  first  step  in  the  coinage  of  these 
metals.  Bronze  ingots,  too,  of  definite  weight  were  stamped  that 
they  might  serve  as  currency." 

Workmen  and  their  products.  Many  laborers  busied  themtelves 
with  tilling  the  soil  and  with  rearing  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine. 
They  ground  their  barley  or  wheat  in  querns  or  crushed  it  in  stone 
mortars  still  preserved.  Among  their  fruits  were  the  fig  and  the 
olive,  whose  oil  entered  into  the  preparation  of  food.  Trades  were 
specialized  as  in  the  Orient.  Among  the  craftsmen  were  potters, 
brickmakers,  and  carpenters,  whose  bronze  saws,  axes,  files,  and  other 
tools  resemble  in  pattern  those  of  today.  Naturally  in  an  age  of 
bronze  the  workers  in  that  metal  filled  a  large  place.  Stone,  while 
still  serving  the  lesser  arts,  had  become  the  essential  of  architecture, 
and  throughout  all  history  wood  has  furnished  a  convenient  material 
for  building  and  for  a  great  variety  of  furniture.  Among  the  most 
'  remarkable  of  skilled  industries  was  the  cutting  and  engraving  of  pre- 
^  cious  stones  which  included  practically  all  known  to  the  modems, 
excepting  the  diamond.  On  these  gems  the  engraver  skilfully 
wrought  varied  scenes  from  nature  and  human  life.  The  highest  de- 
velopment o(  art  is  found  in  tMe  work  of  the  goldsmith,  an  achieve- 
ment of  the  painstaking  experience  of  centuries.  This  metal  was  then 
more  onnmon  than  silver.  Among  his  products  were  beads  adorned 
with  scenes  in  intaglio  and  rings  with  similarly  decorated  bezels  used 
as  seals.  He  could  inlay  gold,  as  well  as  ivory  and  other  material, 
on  bodies  of  different  substance,  so  as  to  produce  a  polychrome  effect. 
He  wrought  bracelets,  diverse  artistic  patterns  in  repouss^  on  thin 
plate,  and  graceful  drinking  cups.     Famed  for  beauty  are  the  two 

i«  Palace:  Hal).  Aeg-  Arik.  IIB  ff.;  Motto,  Falacei  cht.  II,  i;  von  LicMcnbcrf.  Saw, 
Dorf.  SU<lt.  ■]  ft,  Thcutii;  Evuu,  BSA.  IX.  M  n,  Dralnige:  Emm.  BSA.  VHt  U  f.; 
Ilawn.  C'fle.  «.  Throw;  Eviru,  BSA.  \'l.  35-12.  InduMrial  quarter;  H»we«.  Crat.  ch. 
lii.  Srhool:  Kvtn*.  BSA.  VII.  W  g.  Acchiitt;  ep.  cil.  100  0.;  Scripts  Uinoa,  L  3S  It. 
Weiihli  init  runmn';  Evinii.  In  Corolla  Numiimatica,  (Oifocd  Uofveralty  PrcM,  1906), 
UWJ;  Head.  Uiileria  Sumcnun,  p.  uxii;  RttHng.  In  PWK.  VIL  973  «. 
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gold  cups  frc«n  a  beehive  bmib  at  Vaphio,  Laconia.     The  scenes 
which  adorn  them  are  bold,  spirited,  and  lifelike." 

L Warfare.  In  war  the  rank  and  file  were  without  defensive  armor 
d.carri^the  sling  and  bow.  In  the  latter  art  the  Cretans  were 
especially  strong;,  as  we  infer  frtnn  the  magazine  of  bronze  arrow- 
heads in  the  Cnossian  palace;  in  fact  throughout  ancient  history  they 
kept  the  lead  in  archery,  A  warrior  of  the  better  class  protected  him- 
self with  a  huge  shield  which  reached  from  neck  to  ankles.  It  was 
made  of  leather  stretched  on  a  wooden  frame,  in  form  a  semi-cylinder 
or  an  oval  with  notched  sides.  A  helmet  and  greaves  completed  the 
defensive  armor,  whereas  he  assailed  his  foe  with  a  short  dagger,  a 
sword  for  thrusting,  and  a  lance,  the  metal  parts  of  bronze.  Unable 
to  carry  far  the  great  weight  of  his  shield,  he  rode  to  battle  in  a  two- 
wheeled  chariot  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses.  With  him  as  charioteer 
rode  his  squire,  who  sometimes  carried  a  sword.  Using  his  chariot 
merely  for  conveyance,  the  warrior  descended  in  battle  to  engage  in 
close  c<Hnbat  with  his  foe.  Not  tHily  many  weapons  have  survived, 
bdt  also  pictures  of  military  life.  We  see  warriors  engaged  in  hand- 
to-hand  ctKnbat,  while  fragments  of  a  silver  vase  present  a  living  view 
of  a  siege.  On  the  large  piece  illustrated  in  the  text  we  see  outside 
the  walls  slingers  and  bowmen  in  action.  Behind  them  stand  two 
men  probably  elders,  like  those  described  by  Hesiod  on  the  Shield 
of  Heracles  (246  f.) :  — 

"  To  the  blessed  Rods 
Their  hands  uplifted  for  their  fightirtg  sons. 
On  the  tower  above  excited  women  shriek." 

Smaller  fragments  show  fallen  warriors  outstretched,  others  carrying 
the  dead,  and  others  hurling  lances,'" 

City  Walls.  The  Cretan  cities  were  unwalled.  As  a  defence 
against  strangers  they  had  their  navy,  and  like  the  later  Spartans  they 
must  have  reposed  confidence  in  their  bulwarks  of  brave  warriors. 
In^  more  exposed  positions,  however,  as  at  Troy,  men  were  accus- 
tom^ from  the  beginning  of  the  Minoan  age  to  protect  their  seltle- 
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ments  with  walls.  Gradually  the  crude  wall  of  unshaped  stones  was 
superseded  by  massive  masonry  such  as  we  find  at  Tiryns.  There  the 
defences  are  of  huge,  slightly  dressed  stones  arranged  roughly  in 
layers  and  held  together  by  mortar.  The  interstices  are  filled  with 
smaller  stones.  This  is  the  so-called  Cyclopean  masonry.  Orig- 
inally the  Tirynthian  wall  must  have  risen  to  a  height  of  sixty  feet, 
the  upper  part  of  brick.  In  the  present  ruins,  on  the  south  and  south- 
east, are  two  great  galleries,  covered  by  a  pointed  arch,  formed  by  the 
gradual  overlapping  of  successive  layers  of  stone.  This  mode  of 
forming  arches  and  domes  is  characteristic  of  the  age.  Connected 
with  the  southeast  gallery  is  a  series  of  chambers.  Undoubtedly  in 
these  well  protected  spaces  provisions  and  war  material  were  stored 
against  a  siege.  At  Mycenae  we  find  more  advanced  masonry.  In 
one  kind,  termed  ashlar,  the  stones  are  cut  in  oblong  shape  and  ar- 
ranged in  horizontal  layers.  Still  more  developed  is  the  polygonal 
style,  composed  of  large  many-faced  stones  so  carefully  fitted  as  to 
leave  no  space  for  rubble.  The  cruder  forms  continued  by  the  side 
of  the  more  highly  developed.*' 

Religion:  deities.  The  chief  deity  was  a  nature  power,  the 
mother  of  all  living  things,  Rhea  in  Crete,  Cybele  in  Asia  Minor.  As 
patroness  of  field  and  mountain  she  stands  conspicuous  on  a  lofty 
rock  between  her  two  attendant  lions.  In  her  relations  with  civilized 
life  she  arms  herself  with  the  double-axe  to  battle  for  her  city,  or  in 
times  of  quiet  presides  over  multifarious  social  and  political  func- 
ticHis.  Her  son,  the  youthful  Zeus,  a  god  who  is  born  and  ultimately 
dies,  likewise  wields  the  battle  axe,  or  when  duly  invented  by  the 
young  men  —  curetes  —  in  martial  dance,  vouchsafes  full  jars,  fleecy 
flocks,  prosperous  sea-borne  ships  and  goodly  law.'°  Another  great 
deity  was  possibly  Minos,  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  bull.  Among 
the  deities  of  less  prominence  we  recc^nize  Aphrodite,  a  nude  or 
lightly  dad  idol,  her  hands  brought  together  on  her  breast,  sometimes 
acconpanied  by  doves,  and  Artemis,  deity  of  wood  and  animals,  of 
bunting  and  fishing.  The  serpent  attributes  of  another  goddess  con- 
nect her  with  the  earth  or  underworld,  with  the  spirits  of  the  tomb  or 
of  the  house.  Throughout  the  age  were  fashioned  small  images  of 
t)  these  gods  and  of  others  whose  character  eludes  our  study.  In  addi- 
tion to  divinities  in  human  form  they  adored  or  venerated  as  sacred 
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symbols,  trees,  pillars,  the  cross,  the  double  axe,  and  various  other 
objects.  They  built  no  temples,  but  conducted  their  worship  in  the 
open  air,  in  caves,  or  in  chapels  within  their  dwellings." 

Worship  of  the  dead.  Another  aspect  of  religion  was  the  worship 
of  the  dead,  which  included  the  customs  of  burial.  A  type  of  inhu- 
mation is  represented  in  the  circular  cemetery  on  the  Acropolis  of 
Mycenae.  The  six  graves  found  here  were  the  burial  place  of  a.  long 
dynasty,  who  used  it  for  all  the  members  of  their  family,  men,  women, 
and  children.  Each  contained  several  bodies.  In  death  they  were 
elegantly  appareled  and  loaded  with  jewels  and  gold  ornaments. 
With  them  further  were  buried  articles  of  toilet,  cooking  utensils  and 
table  furniture,  tools,  military  equipment  —  in  brief  everything  civ- 
ilized men  and  women  needed  in  daily  life.  A  gold  mask  found  in 
one  tomb  undoubtedly  imitated  the  face  of  the  living.  They  covered 
the  K^ave  with  stone  slabs  and  mounded  it  over,  reopening  it  for  new 
burials.  To  the  dead  they  offered  sacrifices  of  wild  and  domestic 
animals,  probably  also  of  human  beings,  as  the  scattered  bones  of 
men  and  animals  suggest.  Evidently  the  Minoans  believed  that  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  lived  in  the  tombs  and  enjoyed  these  sacrifices  and 
this  rich  equipment.  In  submitting  to  such  expensive  services  the 
living  must  have  been  actuated  not  only  by  respect  for  the  dead,  but 
by  a  superstitious  dread  of  ghosts,  who  when  neglected  forsook  their 
abode  to  do  mischief  to  their  kinsfolk. 

Beehive  tombs.  Later  kings  of  vastly  greater  power  built  in  the 
lower  city  their  dome-shaped  "  beehive  "  tombs.  The  masonry  is 
ashlar;  the  stones  are  smoothed  and  fitted  together  with  nice  precisitHi. 
The  entire  structure  is  underground,  approached  from  the  side  of  the 
hill  by  a  long  horizontal  passage.  The  largest  building  of  this  class 
at  Mycenae  has  been  popularly  known  as  the  "  Treasury  of  Atreus," 
more  recently  as  the  "  Tomb  of  Atreus,"  father  of  Agamemnon.  Its 
corridor  of  approach  is  a  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  the  dome 
forty-eight  feet  high  and  the  same  in  diameter.  The  kings  who 
erected  these  immense,  lasting  structures,  like  the  Egyptian  pyramid- 
builders,  must  have  wielded  enormous  power,  to  command  the  neces- 
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sary  labor;  fliey  must  have  cherished,  too,  a  vast  conception  of  their 
own  importance  and  a  hope  of  immortality  dependent  on  the  preser- 
vation of  the  body  with  its  splendid  furnishings  of  useful  and  lux- 
urious objects.  Similar  tombs,  though  generally  smaller,  exist  in 
various  parts  of  Greece  and  in  Crete.  Those  at  Mycenae  were  plun- 
dered in  ancient  times,  but  elsewhere  have  been  found  in  them  remains 
of  the  dead  and  of  rich  offerings,  whose  character  places  this  class  of 
tamhs  immediately  subsequent  to  those  of  the  Mycenaean  citadel.^' 

Character  of  the  religion.  Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  the  Minoan 
religim  was  an  exceedingly  canplex  system,  which  involved  the  wor- 
ship of  gods  and  of  disembodied  spirits;  elaborate  rituals  performed 
by  a  specialized  priesthood;  the  wearing  of  amulets  suggestive  of 
charms  and  magic;  bloody  sacrifices  with  their  concomitant  ideas  of 
guilt  and  its  purification;  mysteries,  divination,  and  oracles.  It  was 
a  weird  religion,  well  calculated  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a 
sacerdotal  aristocracy  for  holding  the  masses  in  check  through  super- 
natural terrors.^' 

Boxing;  "Bull-leaping."  Among  the  ancients  recreations  con- 
nected closely  with  religion.  The  combative  instinct  of  the  Minoans 
is  seen  in  their  love  of  pugilism.  Boxers  wore  the  cestus,  and  assailed 
their  opponents  with  hands  and  feet.  Far  more  dangerous  and  excit- 
ing, however,  was  "bull-leaping."  The  trick  of  the  toreador  seems 
to  have  been  to  meet  the  charging  beast  face  to  face,  seize  his  horns, 
and  turning  a  somersault  over  his  back,  leap  to  the  ground  in  the 
rear.  Girls  and  youths,  appropriately  costumed,  took  part  in  the 
perilous  sport,  vividly  pictured  on  the  Cnossian  palace  wall.i.  The 
gay  lords  and  ladies  must  have  witnessed  many  a  bloody  scene,  in 
brutality  comparable  with  the  gladiatorial  shows  at  Rome  or  with  the 
bull-baiting  of  modern  Spain.  Doubtless  these  toreadors  were 
forced  to  their  dangerous  vocation.  Many  may  have  been  exacted  as 
tribute  from  subject  states.  The  myth  that  Athens  had  every  nine 
years  to  send  seven  youths  and  seven  girls  to  be  devoured  by  the 
Minotaur  may  accordingly  contain  this  kernel  of  truth;  and  Theseus, 
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who  killed  the  monster,  may  have  been  in  fact  the  liberator  of  his 
country.** 

Chess,  music,  and  dancing.  Frcnn  the  excitement  of  this  sport 
we  may  turn  to  watch  the  kinn  playinj;  with  his  court  favorite  a 
game  resembling  chess  or  checkers  on  an  elaborate  board  still  pre- 
served; or  we  may  imagine  an  audience  of  courtiers  listening  to  the 
musicians.  We  see  a  man  playing  a  double  pipe,  another  with  a 
seven-stringed  lyre  in  hand.  The  tradition  therefore  which  repre- 
sents Crete  as  the  teacher  of  music  to  Hellas  is  true.  To  the  accom- 
paniment of  such  music  twinkle  the  dancers'  feet.  The  long  crimped 
tresses  of  the  dancing  girl  float  out  in  air  as  she  whirls  around  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  palace  theatre,  where  "  Daedalus  once  wrought  a 
dancing-place  for  Ariadne  of  the  lovely  tresses."  ^' 

In  our  review  of  Minoan  life  we  have  caught  glimpses  of  a  society 
dearly  differentiated  into  poor  and  rich,  ccanmtMis  and  nobles,  subjects 
and  rulers;  labor  specialized  into  diverse  crafts;  among  the  wealthy  a 
love  of  peaceful  ease,  luxury  and  beauty,  coupled  with  a  passion  for 
brutal  shows;  and  a  religion  uniting  cheerful  with  gloomy  features. 
The  social  organization  evidently  reveals  the  antecedents  of  the 
Dorian  system.  The  field  laborers  were  serfs  or  serflike  dependents, 
as  were  the  helots  of  later  time.  Many  towns  were  politically  subject 
to  Cnocsus,  like  the  later  perioeci  of  Lacedaemon.  There  remained 
a  class  of  nobles  who  possessed  wealth  and  lived  independently  in 
private  dwellings.  The  priest-king,  however,  or  perhaps  we  should 
say  god-king,  aimed  to  concentrate  life  within  his  stupendous  palace, 
to  engage  ^  niuv  as  possible  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  service  of  the 
state,  and  ^>  nasure  out  food  to  them  at  public  tables.  Thus  the 
artist  and  artisan  class  were  brought  into  the  palace.  An  effort  was 
made  also  to  create  a  military  caste  dependent  on  the  state  and 
equipped  from  the  palace  arsenal.  It  was  a  unique  experiment  in 
despotic  socialism."     But  the  system,  devised  by  the  king  and  his 
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favorites,  robbed  the  citizens  of  individuality  and  personal  freedcm; 
it  compelled  the  masses  to  toil  for  the  few,  who  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  in  art  and  extravagant  luxury.  The  militarism 
of  the  Late  Minoan  kings  added  to  the  waste.  The  archive  records, 
though  we  cannot  read  them,  point  to  a  complex  bureaucracy,  like  that 
of  Egypt,  which  crushed  the  people  by  its  weight,  robbed  them  of  the 
fruits  of  their  toil,  hence  finally  of  their  interest  in  life.  Thus  in 
various  ways  Kovemment  and  civilization,  by  sapping  the  energy  of 
the  governed,  in  Crete  and  later  on  the  Greek  mainland,  engendered 
internal  decay.  The  artist  lost  his  inventive  i)0wer;  stagnation  was 
inevitably  followed  by  slow  deterioration  in  every  activity  of  life. 

Ethnology.  It  need  not  be  supposed  that  in  the  long  period  ex- 
tending frcan  the  early  neolithic  age  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Minoan 
era  the  population  of  the  Aegean  world  remained  the  sanie.  Unin- 
terrupted development  is  not  in  itself  evidence  of  continuity  of  race;  ' 
and  on  the  other  hand  there  may  be  changes  of  civilization  which  do 
not  involve  the  substitution  of  one  people  for  another.  As  to  the 
language  of  this  early  time  there  are  only  the  slightest  indications. 
Pre-Hellenic  place  names  in  Greece  have  their  kin  on  the  islands  and 
in  Asia  Minor.  This  circumstance  points  to  the  diffusion  of  a  single  ' 
language  by  migration  from  East  to  West  or  the  reverse.  This  tongue 
is  certainly  not  Indo-European,  but  seems  to  be  related  to  the  Carian 
and  Lycian.  In  the  extensive  Aegean  area  there  was  room  for  more 
than  one  form  of  speech;  and  from  time  to  time  new  peoples  and 
tw^es  were  introduced  by  immigration." 

The  original  home  and  early  wanderings  of  the  Indo-Europeans 
need  net  be  considered  in  this  volume;  and  in  treatii^  of  •fheir  arrival 
in  Greece  we  can  only  deal  in  probabilities.  The  o[aiiyt|  of  the  Late 
Minoan  era,  1600,  as  we  may  reasonably  believe,  saw  them  in  posses- 
sicA'df  all  or  nearly  all  Greece.  The  process  of  migration  and  set- 
tlement, however,  continually  modified  their  racial  character.  In  fact 
history  knows  no  people  of  unmixed  blood.  Doubtless  the  Indo- 
Eut(4>eans  in  their  common  home  were  of  various  stocks.  Their 
several  tribes,  as  they  journeyed  gradually  to  their  respective  histori- 
cal countries,  absorbed  all  manner  of  alien  peoples  on  the  way,  as 
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usually  happens  with  wandering  hordes.  Few  if  any  who  came  into 
Greece  were  unmixed  descendants  of  those  who  had  left  the  Indo- 
European  homeland.     Then  the  newcomers  in  Greece  began  to  blend 

with  the  natives,  and  were  continually  joined  by  many  strangers  from 
the  islands,  from  Asia  Minor,  from  Crete  and  elsewhere.  The  min- 
gling of  these  diverse  stocks  through  centuries  ultimately  produced  the 
Greek  race.  Although  many  place  names  remained  undisturbed,  the 
language  of  the  Northerners,  rich  in  myths,  strong,  flexible,  and  highly 
capable  of  artistic  treatment,  prevailed.'* 

At  the  opening  of  the  Late  Minoan  era,  1600,  Thessaly  and 
Boeotia,  still  neolithic,  were  held  by  the  Aeolians;  Attica,  Euboea,  and 
the  east  coast  of  Peloponnese  by  the  Old  lonians;  central  and  south- 
em  Peloponnese  by  the  Arcadians,  an  offshoot  of  the  Aeolian  group. 
West  of  the  Aeolians  was  an  area  occupied  either  at  that  time  or 
somewhat  later  by  a  people  described  simply  as  the  Northwestern 
Greeks.  All  these  racial  names,  however,  properly  apply,  neither  to 
the  northern  immigrants  nor  to  the  natives,  but  to  the  ultimate  blend 
of  the  two  races,  and  are  here  used  anticipatively  for  convenience. 
The  immigrants  from  the  North  were  evidently  a  minority  of  the  pop- 
ulation; but  superior  virility  (jave  their  leaders  a  dominant  place  in 
their  respective  districts.  It  was  not  simply  the  mainland  that  began 
in  this  way  to  fall  under  Indo-European  control.  Evidently  indi- 
vidual adventurers,  with  their  attendants,  crossed  to  the  islands,  where 
by  cleverness  and  personal  superiority  they  attained  to  a  place  in  the 
ruling  classes  and  mingled  their  speech  with  that  of  the  natives.  Ow-  i 
ing  to  such  long-continued  migratory  disturbances  the  peninsula  had 
made  but  little  progress  in  civilization,  though  appreciably  more  in 
the  South  than  in  the  North.  Before  the' close  of  the  Middle  Minoan 
age,  however,  as  the  mo\'cments  in  Greece  temporarily  subsided,  civ- 
ilization began  to  develop  there  with  surprising  rapidity.'* 
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On  favorable  sites  aloiiR  the  coast  at  a  varying  distance  from  tbe 
shore,  as  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  at  Athens  and  OrchOTnenus,  at 
Vapbio  (Lacpnia)  and  Old  Pylos  (Messenia)  Hellenic  chieftains 
built  their  fortress  cities.  In  these  mainland  settlements  the  most 
powerful  civilizing  influence  was  commerce  with  Crete;  and  yet  we 
may  well  believe  that  throngs  of  Minoan  architects  and  artisans  came 
to  seek  employment  in  the  new  and  stirring  centres  of  political  power. 
The  king's  abode,  however,  was  not  a  copy  of  the  Cnossian  palace,  but 
a  development  from  a  simpler  European  type  like  that  found  in  the 
seamd  settlement  at  Troy.  Its  essential  characteristic  was  a  great 
hall  with  a  central  hearth,  features  unknown  to  contemporary  Crete. 
To  win  hia  many  Minoan  subjects  and  to  centralize  his  power,  the 
Hellenic' king  adopted  the  native  religion,  including  the  deihcatira 
of  the  deceased  sovereign  and  the  building  of  a  gigantic  tomb  for 
himself.  The  mighty  walls  around  his  city  were  a  protection  frtan 
the  barbarous  tribes  that  assailed  him,  and  still  more  from  the  Cretan 
king. 

Hardly  had  the  sovereign  of  Cnossus  united  all  Crete  under  his 
sway  than  he  began  to  extend  his  dominion  to  the  more  distant 
Aegean  islands.  Though  he  gained  no  foothold  in  Asia  Minor,  he 
threatened  the  coasts  of  Peloponnese  and  probably  made  temporary 
conquests  in  Attica.'"  With  the  political  advance  of  Greece,  how- 
ever, his  power  receded.  The  kings  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula  were 
gradually  colonizing  the  islands.  First  sailed  forth  great  piratical 
.  armadas,  doubtless  made  up  from  several  maritime  kingdoms.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  Melos  was  taken  by  one  of  these  armaments,  and 
its  palace  sacked  and  burned.  In  the  new  settlement  which  followed, 
the  palace  was  of  the  hall  type  and  the  culture  in  general  was  conti- 
nental rather  than  Cretan."  Evidently  a  colony  from  Greece  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  midst  of  the  native  population.  About  1400 
Cnossus  experienced  the  same  fate.  The  palace  had  attained  to  its 
utmost  size  and  magnificence;  but  the  mind  of  the  race  was  stagnant. 
Court  society,  never  more  brilliant  in  appearance  or  more  luxurious, 
was  held  in  the  thraldom  of  fashion;  in  brief,  the  whole  life  of  Crete 
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was  fossilizing,  like  that  of  contemporary  Egypt.  These  conditions 
were  suddenly  brought  to  an  end  by  the  destruction  of  the  palace. 
The  blackened  walls,  the  charred  ends  of  beams,  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  gold  and  bronze  seem  to  proclaim  the  sack  and  burning 
of  the  city.  As  the  same  thing  happened  at  Phacstus,  at  Hi^ia 
Triada,  and  elsewhere  in  Crete,  we  may  infer  that  the  catastrophe  was 
due  to  no  accident  or  dynastic  revolution  or  uprising  of  the  masses. 
We  can  explain  the  event  best  by  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  work 
of  raiders,  who  swept  over  the  wealthy  cities  of  the  island  in  their 
career  of  plunder.  It  may  well  be  that  the  fleets  of  coast  cities 
were  joined  in  this  enterpri.se  by  squadrons  of  barbarians  from  the 
interior  of  Europe,  for  desolating  the  fairest  habitations  thus  far 
created  by  man.  Succeeding  to  this  devastation,  a  colony  like  that  on 
Melos  introduced  mainland  culture  amid  the  devitalized  native  pop- 
ulation. The  extreme  poverty  of  the  settlement  is  evidence  that  others 
must  have  enjoyed  the  movable  wealth  of  the  former  city. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  late  Minoan  age  disturbances  in  the 
Aegean  sea  had  turned  the  commercial  enterprise  of  Crete  in  other  di- 
rections. Klinoans  of  this  age.  accordingly,  planted  colonies  in  the 
islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Greece,  in  southern  Italy,  and  in  Sicily. 
Through  these  settlements  and  through  commerce  the  Minoan  system 
of  life  gained  a  foothold  in  all  these  regions.  After  the  destruction 
of  Cnossus  a  remnant  of  the  population  colonized  Spain,  while  others 
found  homes  at  Miletus  and  in  Cyprus.  A  century  afterward  Greek 
and  Minoan  tribes,  migrating  by  sea  and  land,  extended  their  piracies 
to  the  East -Mediterranean  waters  and  coasts.  Early  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  they  joined  the  Libyans  in  ravaging  the  Egyptian 
Delta."  A  few  generations  later  the  Peleset  moved  from  the  Minoan 
area  through  Asia  Minor  into  Syria  "  with  their  families  in  curious, 
heavy  two-wheeled  ox-carts,  and  by  sea  in  a  fleet  that  skirted  the 
Syrian  coast."  ^^  Occupying  a  strip  of  shore  country  south  of 
Phoenicia,  they  became  known  to  history  under  the  name  of  Philis- 
tines. Although  far  superior  to  the  Asiatics  in  civilization,  they 
adopted  the  Semitic  language:  and  it  was  frcnn  them  most  probably 
that  the  Phoenicians  derived  the  elements  of  their  alphabet." 

These  extensive  migrations  may  be  traced  in  part  to  a  movement 

iiBreuted.  A<Kimi  Recordt.  IIL  Si«  t. 
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of  European  tribes  southward  into  Thrace  and  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
One  of  these  tribes,  the  Phrygians,  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  occu- 
pying the  central  part  of  western  Asia  Minor,  dislodged  some  of  the 
natives  of  that  region,  who  necessarily  had  recourse  to  migrations. 
Under  the  same  southward  pressure  Northwestern  Hellenes  filtered 
into  other  parts  of  Greece.  Some  crossed  into  Thessaly  and  Boeotia, 
yet  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  overwhelm  the  Aeolian  dialect  of  these 
two  countries.  It  remained  purer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
Meanwhile  other  emigrants  from  the  Northwest  were  crossing  into 
Pelopwnnese,  where,  too,  they  mingled  with  the  earlier  inhabitants. 
Thus  arose  Achaea,''  whose  language  was  akin  to  that  north  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  and  of  more  distantly  related  speech,  the  Dorians 
of  Argolia  and  Laconia.  From  Argolis  the  Dorian  dialect  passed  to 
Corinth  and  Megara,  and  from  Laconia  to  Messenia.  The  dialect  of 
Elis  likewise  points  to  a  migration  from  across  the  Gulf.  This 
movement  of  peculation  from  the  Northwest,  represented  in  story  as 
the  "  Dorian  migration,"  affected  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Greek 
peninsula.  The  people  of  Attica,  however,  had  no  tradition  of  a 
tribal  migration  into  their  country;  they  knew  only  of  a  peaceful 
infiltration  of  families,  many  of  whom  became  noble.  Arcadia,  too, 
remained  untouched.  Its  people  had  once  extended  over  the  coast 
region  to  the  south;  and  in  the  Late  Minoan  age  many  went  off  as 
colonists  to  Cyprus.  Those  who  remained  in  Laconia  were  merged  in 
the  Dorian  race,  whereas  the  people  of  the  interior  highlands,  under 
the  name  of  Arcadians,  maintained  their  original  language  and  their 
racial  character.  Having  adopted  but  little  of  the  higher  Minoan 
culture,  they  had  little  to  lose  by  its  downfall." 
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ADDITIONAL  READING 
For  the  Minoan  age  the  following  books  will  be  fotuid  especially  useful; 
Hawei,  C.  H.  and  H.,  Crete  the  Forerunner  of  Greece  (Harper,  19W),  a  clear 
mnunaryi  Baikie,  J.,  The  Sea-Ktngi  of  Crrte  (London:  Adatn  and  Black, 
1910),  popular;  Moaso,  A.,  Daiun  of  Mediterranean  Ctvilkation  (London: 
Fisher  Unwin,  1910),  to  about  2000  B.C.;  Palaces  of  Crete  (Putnam,  1907), 
useful  for  qieclal  topics;  Tsountaa,  C.  and  Manatt,  I.,  The  Mycenaean  Age 
(HoughUn  MifBin,  1897),  brilliant  tbou^  in  need  of  revUion;  Hall,  H.  R., 
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Aegean  Archaeology  (London:  Warner,  1915);  AneieM  Hittory  of  tkt  Near 
Eoit  (London:  Mcthucn.  1513).  31-72;  Hall,  E.  H.,  Decorative  Art  of  Greece 
in  the  Bronte  Age  (Philadelphia:  Winston,  1907).  Pottery,  the  alphabet  of 
archaeology,  is  well  treated  in  this  work.  Burrows,  R.  M,,  Discoveries  in  Crete 
(London:  Murray,  1907),  deals  with  the  prohlems;  Botsford,  G.  W.  and  Sihler, 
E.  G..  HeUenic  Civilisation  (Columbia  University  Press,  1915),  for  the  literary 
sources  and  their  interpretation;  Dussaud,  R.,  Lei  civUiiations  prikeUlniquej 
dans  le  bassin  de  la  mer  (g(e  (3d  ed.,  Paris:  Cieuthner,  1914),  the  roost  com- 
plete treatment,  and  invaluahle  for  the  illustrations;  Meyer,  E.,  Geschickte  des 
AUertnms,  I  (2d  ed.),  67T-80J.  The  following  have  been  promised:  Evans,  A^ 
The  Nine  Minoan  Periods,  summary;  An  Atlas  oj  Cnossian  Antiquities,  with 
explanatory  text.  See  also  the  works  mentioned  in  the  notes  and  the  bibli- 
ography in  H.  Civ.  114-7. 


CHAPTER  m 

THE  inDDLE  AGE:  TRAHSITIOH  FROM  HIHOAN  TO 
HELLENIC  LIFE 

About  1200-750 
At  the  time  when  migratory  warriors  were  raidinK  the  Egyptian 
Delta  and  colonizing  Philistia,'  the  Minoan  civilization  was  fast 
yielding  to  a  more  barbaric  form  of  life.  So  notable  was  the  decline 
that  from  about  1200  we  may  date  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  which 
was  essentially  a  transition  from  Minoan  to  Hellenic  life.  The 
period  thus  defined  bears  close  analogies  with  the  later  European 
"  Middle  Ages,"  in  that  both  were  characterized,  not  only  by  invasions 
of  less  civilized  peoples,  but  also  by  a  vast  decline  and  an  incipient 
recovery  of  culture. 

I.    Dorian  and  Ionian  Colonization  and  Culture 

For  a  iMig  period  after  the  beginning  of  this  era  colonial  expansion 
from  the  west  to  east  across  the  Aegean  sea  made  pr<^ress.'  From 
Argolis  and  Laconia  emigrants,  first  "  Achaean "  and  afterward 
Dorian,  made  their  homes  in  Melos  and  Thera,  southmost  islands  of 
the  Cydades.  In  the  same  order  they  occupied  the  choicest  parts 
of  Crete,  which  came  thus  to  the  ethnic  complexion  described  by 
Hcaner:  "  There  is  a  land  called  Crete  in  the  midst  of  the  wine-dark 
sea,  a  fair  land  and  rich,  begirt  with  water;  and  thereiii  are  men  in- 
numerable, and  ninety  cities.     And  all  have  not  the  same  speech,  but 

t  p.  S2,  The  Knim*  lor  this  peHod  air  mainly  Homer,  p.  43  (T.  and  the  cicavatiou. 
Rcpon*  o[  eiuvUioni  in  Luonia  and  elstithtrt  in  Sparu  begin  in  BSA.  XI  (1W-05).  by 
"iwklna,  Wace,  and  Mlien.  See  alio  JUS.  beginning  nilh  XXVII  <1407).  The  cemelery 
•.k_.  „i  .1.1.  ~,j_j  I.  _.ii  leptestnled  by  Poulsen.  F,.  Die  Dipylangrahrr  u»<i  du 
ir  Epheaua,  see  Hoganh.  D.  r...  EicoMiioni  at  Epiicsiu, 
or  MUelus,  UUrt;  air  Efgtbnissr  drr  Aiispabungrn.  Hud 
wi  I»09.  edited  by  Th.  Wiexand  (Berlin:  Reimer)  ii  U 
eicavations  in  Samoa.  Abhdl.  Berlin.    Akad,  beginning 
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there  is  a.  confusion  of  tonfcues:  there  dwell  Achaeans  and  there  too 
:o-Cretans  (True  Cretans)  high  of  heart,  and  Cydonians  there  and 
Dorians  of  waving  plumes  and  goodly  Pelas^ians.  And  among 
them  is  the  mighty  city  Cnossus,  wherein  Minos  rules  in  nine-year 
periods,  he  who  had  converse  with  great  Zeus."  *  Beyond  Crete  the 
Dorians  pushed  on  to  Carpathos,  to  Rhodes,  and  ultimately  to  the 
coast  of  the  mainland.  Ammg  their  cities  on  the  Anatolian  shore 
were  Cnidus  and  Halicamassus,  both  thriving  centres  of  industry  and 
commerce. 

The  Greeks  who  came  to  Crete  were  attracted  to  the  area  which  had 
experienced  the  highest  cultural  development,  to  Cnossus,  Gortyn, 
Phaestus  and  their  neighborhood.  In  the  East  the  Eteo-Cretans,  at 
Praesos,  maintained  their  nationality  and  their  language  far  down  in 
historical  times.  In  the  West  were  Cydonians,  regarded  by  Homer 
as  non-Greek  but  certainly  Dorian  in  the  historical  age.  Because  of 
the  small  number  of  Hellenic  immigrants  into  this  island  the  process 
of  assimilation  was  remarkably  slow. 

Earlier  perhaps  than  the  Dorian  colonization  was  the  beginning  of 
the  movement  from  central  Greece  to  the  Cyclades  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  Gradually  this  migration  continued  eastward  till 
it  reached  and  included  the  narrow  strip  of  territory  on  the  Anatolian 
coast  afterward  known  as  Ionia.  On  the  sites  of  neolithic  villages 
these  immiKrants  in  the  period  of  Minoan  decadence  founded  small 
cities.  To  colonists  from  Crete  were  added  adventurers  from  the 
Cyclades  and  from  various  parts  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula.'  In  fact 
it  was  a  motley  population  that  came,  and  they  made  themselves  more 
heterogeneous  by  mingling  with  the  natives.  "  They  have  no  right  to 
pride  themselves  on  purity  of  descent,"  says  Herodotus,  "  considering 
that  a  large  part  of  them  are  Abantes  from  Euboea,  who  have  no 
share  even  in  the  name  of  Ionia,  and  Minyans  of  Orcbomenus  have 
been  mingled  with  them,  and  Cadmeians  and  Dryopians  and  Phocians, 
who  seceded  irom  their  native  state,  and  Molossians,  and  Pelasgians 
of  Arcadia  and  Dorians  of  Epidaurus,  and  many  other  races  have 
been  mingled  with  them;  and  those  of  them  who  set  forth  from  the 
prytaneion   (town  hall)   of  Athens  and  who  esteem  themselves  the* 
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most  noble  by  descent  of  the  lonians,  these,  I  say,  brought  no  wmien 
with  them  to  the  settlement,  but  took  Carian  captive  women,  whose 
parents  they  slew."*  So  far  were  the  newcomers ' from  aiming  at 
racial  purity  that  they  not  only  married  native  wives  but  received 
Carian  chieftains  into  their  own  nobility  and  even  acccepted  them 
as  kings.*  In  a  varying  degree  this  principle  of  race-mixing  holds  / 
for  all  Greek  colonies.  Doubtless  it  was  partly  the  composite  nature  ' 
of  the  populaticHi,  as  well  as  the  lovely  climate,  the  most  favorable 
in  the  world  known  to  Herodotus,  the  rich  soil,  the  highly  articulated 
coast  adapted  to  ccnnmerce,  and  the  situation  on  the  borderland 
between  Hellenic  and  Oriental  civilizations  which  made  the  lonians 
for  centuries  the  most  brilliant  and  most  versatile  of  Greeks,  in  the  age 
of  their  glory  the  standard-bearers  of  the  world's  civilization.  Among 
their  most  noted  cities  were  Phocaea,  famed  for  her  early  naval  power 
and  her  distant  western  colonies,  Ephesus,  where  was  built  a  great 
temple  to  Artemis,  and  Miletus,  an  illustrious  centre  of  industry, 
commerce,  and  intellectual  life. 

In  this  new  h<Hne  the  lonians  were  more  aggressive  and  more  pow- 
erful than  their  Hellenic  neighbors.  On  the  South,  Dorian  Halicar- 
nassus,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  Aeolic  Chios  and  Smyrna,  in 
time  became  Ionized;  while  commercial  relations  with  Phoenicia  gave 
the  Semites  the  Ionian  name  in  the  form  Javan.  with  which  to  desig- 
nate the  entire  Hellenic  race.^ 

On  the  Greek  mainland  the  process  of  Hellenic  assimilation  was 
more  rapid  than  elsewhere.  There,  apart  from  place  names,  no  clear 
trace  of  a  native  tongue  has  been  discovered.  In  considerable 
stretches  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  as' in  Troezen  and 
Cynuria,  the  Ionian  dialect  long  maintained  itself;  ^  elsewhere  in 
Arg(dis  the  Dorian  speech  prevailed  both  in  the  country  and  in 
Tiryns,  Mycenae,  and  Argos.  Within  the  Middle  Age  Argos  gained 
the  mastery  over  her  rivals  and  ultimately  imposed  her  hegemony 
upon  the  peninsula  that  bears  her  name.  In  Laconia  our  earliest  his- 
tmical  light  reveals  a  population  essentially  homogeneous  in  culture 

CHdt  I.  IM.  The  Abanto.  U 
Dryoplui*  (people  of  cenlnl  Gt« 
The  Uokuiaiu  were  Irom  Epciru 
fuu,  LTcimnB,  ud  CariAns.  «CTC  Itoi  jnQi>>r.ijnjpeui  i  ;iuiiuwdii,   ahp,  dciii-  ai-  i^t  i-,  coi 

putly  Ionian  (rom  the  beRinning;  Hdl.  vii,  99;  Sirtbo  liv.  2,  16 
n  Ihc  fifth  aniun-  «»»  Ionian:  Hicks  and  Hill,  No.  M.- Javan  = 
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and  in  language.  Some  Mycenaean  sites,  as  Amydae  and  Therapne, 
were  occupied  by  Hellenic  cities,  whereas  Sparta,  destined  to  a  leading 
place  in  Greek  history,  was  a  wholly  new  foundation. 

Similarly_AUka,  which  had  contained  a  number  of  Mycenaean 
sites,  experienced  as  thorough  an  amalgamation  of  Hellenic  and  native 
races,  and  at  the  same  time  became  politically  centralized  in  its 
chief  city,  Athens.     As  the  southmost  section  of  Aegean  coasts  and  | 
islands  was  occupied  by  the  Dorian  race,  which  was  essentially  one  \ 
though  with  slight  local  differences  of  blood  and  dialect,  so  the  Ionian  / 
name  generally  applied  to  the  section  extending  from  Attica  to  the  / 
'  Anatolian  coast.     Only  as  the  Athenians  awakened  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  superiority,  did  they  discard  the  Ionian  name."     In 
diis  section,  too,  of  A^ean  shores  and  islands,  in  spite  of  local  differ- 
ences in  dialect  and  ethnic  composition,  the  population  was  essen- 
tially one  in  language  and  in  race,  in  political  and  religious  institu- 
ticais,  and  in  social  customs.     For  a  long  time  the  mother  peoples 
were  more  conservative,  the  colonies  more  pn^ressive. 

The  most  fundamental  transformations  of  this  period  were  the 
blending  of  the  immigrant  culture  with  that  of  the  natives,  and  the 
gradual  emergence  of  the  Hellenic  world  from  the  turmoil  and  the 
relative  barbarism  following  upon  the  Indo-European  invasions.  In 
the  case  of  many  an  institution  or  custom  it  is  difficult,  or  even  impos- 
sible with  our  present  knowledge,  to  determine  the  nationality  of  its 
several  elements.  Some  aspects  of  the  transition  may  be  traced  most 
distinctly  in  Crete.  After  the  destruction  of  Cnossus  and  Phaestus  we 
find  the  Cretans  thoroughly  impoverished  and  devitalized,  as  is 
proved  by  their  utter  inability  to  repair  the  damage.  When  these 
sites  came  to  be  reoccupied  with  poor  dwellings,  the  magnificent 
palace  was  in  like  manner  superseded  by  a  snoaller  and  cheaper  home 
of  the  European  t)pe,  built  for  a  king  of  scant  means  and  narrow 
sway.  Art  was  the  same  in  technique  but  all  inspiration  was  gone. 
Naturalism  yielded  to  stiff  geometric  patterns.  This  style,  after  re- 
maining in  the  background  from  the  early  bronze  age,  now  reasserted 
itself.  The  graceful  spirals,  octopi,  flowers,  leaves,  and  tendrils  of 
Minoan  culture  were  driven  from  the  field  by  zig-zags,  triangles, 
checkers,  and  meanders.  The  same  changes  were  taking  place 
throughout  the  Minoan  area;  they  were  in  fact  most  pronounced  on 

>Thc  Alllcani  and  itiandcn  are  calird  laonu  in  uriiut  lilcrmture;  Iliad  xiil.OS:  Hywn 
ClMta,  L  14.  n.  4.    Allica  la  iMtd  Uonla  by  Solon.  Atlst.  Conil.  Ath.  5. 
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the  Greek  peninsula,  whence  they  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  A^ean 
region.    The  artistic  worth  varied  according  to  locality  from  the 
barbarous  specimens  found  in  earliest  Sparta  to  the  far  more  graceful 
fonns  of  Crete  and  Rhodes,  where  Minoan  traditions  were  relatively 
strong.     Everywhere  the  quality  improved  throughout  the  age.     For 
obvious  reasons  the  renaissance  was  speediest  in  Crete.     Her  artistic 
activity  of  this  period  is  typified  by  the  mythical  Daedalus,  whose 
fame  finds  an  echo  in  the  Iliad."^ 
I      Before  the  close  of  the  period,  however,  the  Cretans  were  outdis- 
I  tanced  by  the  lonians,  who  having  passed  from  the  decadent  Minoan 
j  to  the  geometric  style  rapidly  emerged  from  this  condition.    Their 
[  artists  adopted  for  vase  paintings  and  ornamental  work  in  ivory, 
[  bnuue,  and  silver  more  lifelike  representations  of  man  and  nature, 
with  a  tendency  to  processional  and  heraldic  groupings,  with  a  fond-- 
ness  for  winged  men,  women,  and  beasts  and  for  human-headed  ani- 
mals.    These  features,  commonly   described    as  Orientalizing,  may 
have  been  due  to  contact  with  the  East  in  the  early  Middle  Age,  but 
had  develcped  to  a  degree  of  artistic  merit  far  superior  to  their 
Oriental  patterns. 

Contributions  to  this  stane  of  progress  were  made,  not  only  by  the 
Aegean  Greeks,  but  also  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  too  were  heirs  of 
Minoan  culture.  Their  geographical  situation  on  a  narrow  coast  , 
made  them  a  sea-faring  folk.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Cretan  naval 
power  their  mariners  voyaged  inlo  the  Aegean  sea,  where  they  traded 
with  the  Greeks  in  the  manner  described  by  Homer.  Their  chief  ser- 
vice to  civilization  was  the  transmission  of  writing  from  the  Minoans 
to  the  Hellenes  of  the  Middle  Age.  The  Minoan  linear  script,  com- 
prising word  signs  and  syllable  signs,  gradually  grew  simpler,  chiefly 
through  the  dropping  of  characters.  In  Cyprus  it  was  limited  to 
'  syllabic  signs,  and  in  Syria  a  further  step  was  taken  when  the  numt>er 
of  these  signs  was  reduced  to  twenty-two,  each  standing  for  a  single 
consonantal  sound,  whereas  the  vowels  remained  unrepresented. 
Receiving  this  script  from  the  Phoenicians,  probably  about  900,  the 
I  I<mians  transformed  it  into  a  phonetic  alphabet.  Till  the  opening  of 
the  seventh  century,  however,  its  use  remained  extremely  rare.  Mean- 
while Greeks  and  Phoenicians  continued  to  interchange  wares  and 

lOTranillion  In  »n;  Burowb.  Diiiovrrirs,  98  t.  Survivals  of  graceful  Myunaun  p«l- 
Una  OD  Koiutrlc  vua;  Wi<le,  Ath.  Milt.  XXII.  233-5S.  Superiority  of  Crete  and 
Rhode*;  l^ten,  Anc.  Pmurj,  L  276.  Daedalui;  Iliad  ivlii.  590  9.;  cf.  v.  U:  xvili.  497; 
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art  patterns.  As  the  lonians  were  the  more  highly  endowed  race,  it  is 
likely  that  they  K^ve  more  than  they  received,  and  that  much  which 
has  hitherto  been  described  as  Phoenician  should  be  credited  to  the 
Greeks.  Frtsn  the  ninth  to  the  seventh  century  accordingly  it  was 
not  the  Phoenicians  but  the  lonians  who  were  leaders  in  the  gecxnetric 
and  "  Orientalizing  "  art  which  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  Italy 
and  Sicily."  In  an  age  of  general  poverty  we  find  throughout  the 
area  once  Minoan  a  remarkable  tendency  to  refinement  and  luxury 
among  the  nobles  most  noticeable  in  the  Icxiians.  In  peace,  especially 
during  the  sumptuous  religious  festivals,  they  indulged  in  the  luxury 
of  trailing  gowns  of  linen,  richly  dyed  in  colors  from  the  purple 
moUusk.'*  and  adorned  themselves  with  a  profusion  of  jewelry. 
Their  costliest  and  most  artistic  works  still  surviving  are  gold  orna- 
ments of  various  forms  and  silver  cups,  plates,  and  shields,  all  richly 
decorated  with  scenes  from  mythical  or  real  life.  Everywhere  too 
the  Greeks  of  the  period  cultivated  singing  and  enjoyed  the  music 
of  the  lyre  and  pipe. 

The  geometric  motive,  which  prevailed  till  near  the  end  of  the 
period,  was  derived  in  part  from  weaving;  and  the  nobles  and  kings 
wore  robes  adorned  with  inwoven  or  embroidered  patterns  in  the  pre- 
vailing art.  In  fact  the  entire  life  of  this  area  was  undergoing  a 
profound  Iran^formation,  manifested  as  distinctly  in  dress  as  in  any 
other  external  feature  of  society.  The  laborer,  conservative  and  eco- 
nomical, continued  even  in  historical  Greece  to  wear  the  waist-cloth. 
The  chiton,  olniously  a  Semitic  word  meaning  linen,  was  a  newer  gar- 
ment sewn  in  the  form  of  a  sleeveless  shirt  which  covered  the  body 
and  hips,  and  which  could  be  girt  in  at  the  waist  by  a  broad  belt.  A 
more  stately  chiton,  adapted  to  gods  and  kings,  doubtless  too  the  holi- 
day attire  of  all  who  could  afford  the  luxury,  reached  from  neck  to 
ankles.  The  tightness  of  the  dress,  whether  short  or  long,  is  a 
heritage  from  Minoan  costume.** 

Still  more  conservative  was  the  garb  of  women.  The  goddess 
Artemis  Orthia  at  Sparta  wore  a  robe  seemingly  composed  of  a  low- 
cut  waist  with  shoulder  straps,  belt  and  tight  skirt  of  strongly  Minoan 
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aspect.  A  great  innovation  of  the  age,  however,  was  the  fibula,  a 
safety-pin  of  varying  fonn  and  complexity,  which  brought  about  a 
revolution  in  dress.  This  method  of  fastening  was  used  in  the 
peplos,  a  woman's  gown  which  reached  from  neck  to  feet.  It  was 
a  rectangular  cloth  folded  double  above  the  waist  line  and  drawn  up 
under  the  belt  so  as  to  form  a  pouch  around  the  body.  Gradually 
prevailing  over  all  other  styles,  it  became  the  Doric  gown  of  the 
historical  age.  The  hair  of  women  and  men  alike  grew  long  and 
hung  down  in  several  heavy  strands  on  both  sides  of  the  face,  held 
in  order  by  a  band  encircling  the  head.  Although  these  articles 
of  dress  began  to  appear  early  in  the  Mycenaean  period,  it  was  not 
till  the  Middle  Age  that  they  displaced  the  Minoan  patterns.** 

One  of  the  most  important  constructive  elements  in  the  new  civiliza- 
tion, which  gradually  emerged  from  the  ruins  of  the  old,  was  the  rise 
of  the  iron  industry.  In  the  fourteenth  century  this  manufacture 
was  well  developed  in  the  Hittite  country  of  eastern  Asia  Minor. 
The  metal  was  mined  in  the  region  afterward  known  as  Pontus,  and 
I  the  process  of  hardening  it  to  steel  is  indicated  by  its  use  for  sword 
'  blades.  Thus  writes  a  Hittite  king  to  another  person,  probably  the 
Egyptian  pharaoh:  "  As  regards  your  writing  to  me  for  pure  iron, 
there  is  no  pure  iron  prepared  in  my  storehouse.  ...  As  soon  as  it 
is  ready,  I  will  forward  it  to  you.  Now  I  am  sending  you'an  iron 
sword  blade."  The  use  of  the  metal  for  tools  and  weapons,  extend- 
ing westward,  reached  Crete  in  the  thirteenth  century,  where  iron 
axes,  picks,  swords,  and  spear  heads  have  been  found  in  and  about 
some  beehive  tombs  of  that  age.  Thence  its  use  passed  more  slowly 
over  the  disturbed  Aegean  area  to  Laconia,  Attica,  and  Thessaly, 
and  to  their  colonies.  Its  penetration  into  Laconia  seems  to  have 
been  especially  slow.  Although  from  the  beginning  of  the  period 
bronze  objects  a)>ound  in  Laconian  deposits,  no  iron  has  been  found 
in  the  strata  below  the  eighth  century.  In  fact  the  immigrants  of 
Doric  speech  arrived  in  Pcloponnese  in  the  early  transition  frc»n 
bronze  to  iron.  While  the  metal  was  still  scarce  the  Peloponnesians, 
like  other  Greeks,  began  to  use  it  as  money.  The  pieces  so  employed 
were  in  the  form  of  a  spit  or  of  a  round  bar.  Still  later  came  the 
use  of  this  metal  in  tools  and  weapons.'* 

14  Ancmiii  Onhla  (7)  in  Wmcotta:  Diwkim.  BSA.  XIII.  107.  fig.  J]  ■.  The  pcpkw  wu 
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I  The  superior  power  of  steel  in  weapons  of  attack  rendered  neces- 
j  sary  the  strengthening  of  the  defensive  armor.  The  round  or  oval 
tar^e.  reinforced  by  a  <«ntral  bronze  boss,  took  the  place  of  the  huge 
[  man-covering  shield,  which  however  lingered  on  by  the  side  of  the 
improved  pattern.  At  the  same  time  the  warrior  protected  his  head 
with  a  helmet  topped  by  a  high  bronze  crest,  his  body  with  a  hauberk 
of  metal  plates  that  opened  in  front  and  behind,  and  bronze  greaves 
for  the  legs  below  the  knees." 

Those  who  had  the  means  and  the  intelligence  to  procure  the  im- 
proved equipment  gained  through  it  a  political  superiority  over  their 
neighbors.  The  working  of  the  iron  mines  in  Mount  Taygetus, 
which  separates  Laconia  from  Messenia,  accrued  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Spartans,  who  waged  frequent  wars  of  conquest  with  their 
weaker  neighbors,  with  the  result  that  before  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  they  had  brought  all  Laconia  under  their  sway.  In  the  in- 
tervals of  peace  they  exercised  their  prowess  in  hunting  wild  animals 
on  the  neighboring  mountains.  In  like  manner  the  lonians  of  Greece 
and  of  the  adjacent  islands  drew  iron  from  the  mines  of  Euboea  and 
Seripbos.  As  in  the  Minoan  age,  the  noble,  equipping  himself 
with  heavy  armor,  rode  to  war  in  a  car  driven  by  his  squire.  When 
before  the  dose  of  the  period  the  chariot  was  discarded,  the  noble 
bestrode  his  steed  and  rode  to  battle,  his  mounted  squire  by  his  side; 
or  he  took  command  of  a  light  galley  pnq^elled  by  oars  and  a  mast, 
and  armed  with  a  submarine  ram  for  assailing  the  enemy's  craft. 

Corre^xmding  changes  were  taking  place  in  religion.  For  a  time 
the  cremation  of  the  dead,  doubtless  accompanied  by  a  weakening  of 
belief  in  the  power  of  ghosts,  tended  to  supersede  inhumation;  but 
in  the  end  the  burial  of  the  unbumed  body,  without  wholly  displac- 
ing the  other  fwm.  prevailed  though  in  tombs  too  small  to  be  looked 
upon  as  dwellings.  Men  continued  accordingly  to  worship  the  dead. 
Still  greater  reverence  was  paid  to  heroes,  who  as  sons  or  near  descen- 
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dants  of  the  gods,  were  eieantic  in  stature  and  strength.  Having 
lived  mightily  among  men,  they  died  and  were  buried;  but  their 
spirits  remained  powerful  to  harm  or  bless.  Greatest  of  all  heroes 
was  Heracles,  whose  cult  was  already  widespread  over  Hellas. 
Many  heroes  remained  local.  The  Spartans  worshipped  Menelaus 
and  Helen  at  a  great  hero-shrine,  heroCTi.  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Eurotas,  whereas  the  chief  hero  of  the  Athenians  was  Theseus,  to 
whom,  while  king,  they  ascribed  the  political  unification  of  Attica." 
The  Indo-European  and  Minoan  religions  gradually  melted  into 
one.  The  Northern  invaders  adopted  Minoan  Artemis  and  Aphro- 
dite, apparently  with  little  change.  The  immigrants  to  Miletus  were 
as  receptive  of  native  cults  as  of  native  blood.  The  desire  to  se- 
cure the  protection  of  the  local  deities  and  the  good  will  of  the  Carians 
went  hand  in  hand  with  greed   for  the  prc^rties  of  these  gods. 


Identifying  their  own  sky-deity  Zeus  with  the  god  of  the  double 
axe.  they  converted  the  shrines  and  sacred  dcxnains  of  the  Carian 
deity  to  their  own  senice.  In  like  manner  their  Artemis  usurped 
the  property  and  various  attributes  of  the  Great  Mother,  Cybele. 
Elsewhere  Zeus  was  identified  with  the  son  of  Cretan  Rhea.  The 
character  and  attributes  of  the  archer  Apollo,  especially  his  healings, 
purifications,  and  oracles,  seem  to  be  in  considerable  part  Minoan.** 
These  are  mere  suggestions  of  that  amalgamation  which  with  our 
present  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  analyze  in  detail.     At  least 
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we  are  warranted  in  assiuninK  that  no  deity  of  historical  Greece  may 
safely  be  rencarded  as  purely  Indo-European  or  purely  Minoan, 
and  that  the  native  race,  endowed  with  a  creative  Kenius  in  religion 
as  in  art,  contributed  far  more  than  the  incoming  Northerners  to 
Hellenic  belief  and  ritual.  The  prevailing  tendency  today  is  to 
assign  to  the  invading  people  the  sunnier  aspects  of  religion,  while 
leaving  to  the  natives  the  gloomy  features,  including  magic,  the 
worship  of  ghosts,  the  doctrine  of  sin.  and  its  purification  by  wash- 
ing in  blood. 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  as  in  the  Minoan  past,  the  f;reat  deities 
of  the  Middle  Age  were  mainly  f;oddesses,  such  as  Athena  at  Athens, 
Artemis  at  Sparta  and  Ephesus,  and  Hera  at  Argos.  The  worship  of 
these  heavenly  women  was  intimately  bound  up  with  the  publiclife 
of  the  cities  wherein  they  severally  made  their  homes.  The  dwelling 
of  the  deity  imitated  the  European  type  of  palace.  In  the  ninth 
century  the  Spartans  erected  to  Artemis  Orthia  a  temple  consisting  of 
a  wooden  frame,  with  walls  of  unbumt  brick  resting  on  a  foundation 
of  stone.  The  apex  of  the  gabled  roof  was  supported  by  an  interior 
row  of  wooden  columns,  running  lengthwise  through  the  centre.  It 
was  a  small  building  less  than  fifteen  by  thirty  feet  in  extent,  designed 
mainly  as  a  shelter  for  the  deity  and  her  utensils  and  gifts,  whereas 
the  worshippers  gathered  about  the  great  altar  outside.  The  goddess 
herself,  represented  by  a  piece  of  wood  rudely  carved,  was  so  small 
that  the  priestess  could  hold  it  in  her  hands.  In  oiigin  a  nature 
goddess,  she  gave  fertility  to  flocks  and  fields,  and  was  patroness  of 
youths  in  their  athletic  training,  and  of  girls,  who  worshipped  her  in 
choral  swig  and  in  masked  nocturnal  processions.'" 

Summarily,  the  Dorians  and  lonians,  occupying  the  area  once  most 
thoroughly  permeated  with  Minoan  culture,  were  its  principal  heirs 
In  material  civilization,  religion,  government,  and  social  structure  they 
were  essentially  alike:  and  it  was  owing  chiefly  to  developments  be- 
ginning near  the  close  of  the  Middle  Age,  above  all  to  the  brilliant 
growth  of  industry,  commerce,  and  intellectual  life  among  the  lonians, 
that  in  the  historical  period  the  leading  ccwarounities  of  the  two 
races  differed  widely  from  each  other. 

•-IL — Aeplian  Colonization  and  Culture 

While  lonians  and  Dorians  were  occupying  the  central  and  south- 
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em  parts  of  the  Aegean  islands  and  Anatolian  coasts,  the  Aeolians  of 
Thessaly  and  Boeotia  were  engaged  in  a  parallel  movement  of  col- 
onization. They  settled  in  Lesbos,  where  Mytilene  gained  the  first 
rank  in  population  and  power.  Chios,  too,  they  occupied.  On  the 
adjoining  mainland  they  founded  twelve  settlements,  among  which 
were  Cyme  and  Smyrna.^"  The  Aeolian  colonists  had  been  but 
slightly  touched  by  Minoan  culture  and  only  in  its  decadent  form. 
Most  of  them  were  men  of  new  blood  and  fresh  ideas,  the  first  Euro- 
peans whom  we  can  clearly  know.  In  all  probability  it  is  mainly 
their  life  that  is  pictured  by  Meaner.  His  age,  home,  and  person- 
ality are  still  under  controversy.  Are  the  epics  attributed  to  him, 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  the  work  of  one  poet  or  of  a  long  suc- 
cession of  minstrels?  Whether  an  individual  or  a  collective  unit, 
did  H<xner  live  on  the  Greek  mainland  or  in  the  Anatolian  ccdonies, 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  Minoan  age,  hence  about  1100,  or  three 
centuries  later?  Do  his  poems  picture  a  single  phase  or  successive 
phases  of  culture?  These  problems  are  still  pressing  for  solution. 
The  present  volume  has  no  space  for  the  details  of  the  controversy. 
It  must  limit  itself  to  the  presentation  of  a  view  which  seems  to  the 
writer  most  reasonable  in  the  light  of  the  known  facts. 

Most  probably  the  Minoans,  like  the  contemporary  Orientals,  had 
a  written  literature  of  chronicles,  songs,  and  epics.  However  that 
may  be,  centuries  Ijefore  Homer,  "  Achaean  "  minstrels  chanted  lays 
of  war  and  adventure  in  the  palaces  of  the  glorious  Minoan  age. 
Through  song  and  story  the  memories  of  Minoan  splendor  were 
vividly  retained  to  the  end  of  the  colonial  period.*'  Tradition  may 
well  have  been  aided  by  the  survival  here  and  there  of  an  old  palace, 
and  more  abundantly  of  rich  furniture,  gold  cups,  inlaid  swords  and 
other  artistic  objects,  preserved  as  heirlooms  in  the  families  of  the 
great.  In  these  ways  material  from  the  golden  age,  and  from  that 
of  decadence,  came  down  to  the  time  of  Hixner,  who  well  knew  the 
art  though  not  the  artists.'^  The  minstrel  predecessors  of  Homer 
lived  in  Thessaly  and  its  neighborhood.  The  gods  are  therefore 
Thessalian,  their  home  is  Mount  Olympus;  the  Thessalian  local 
coloring  is  strong;  and  the  political,  social,  and  religious  ataio^)here 
is  European  rather  than  Minoan. 
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Among  the  cdoDists  to  Asia  Minor  came  bards  with  their  lays 
and  traditions;  and  there  the  simple  of  the  immigrants  with  strange 
envinmment  stimulated  the  poetic  genius  to  heroic  efforts.  Among 
them  was  Homer,  the  supreme  genius  of  epic  song.  His  home  was 
Smyrna  or  Chios,  where  dwelt  Aeolians  and  lonians  mixed."  His 
dialect  accordingly  combines  those  of  the  two  races,  while  the  life 
of  his  neighborhood  is  Aeolic  modified  by  Ionian  influence.  He 
lived  about  800,  and  may  have  composed  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
not  by  incorporatinf!  earlier  lays  or  by  merely  adding  to  an  existing 
epic,  but  by  totally  new  creations,  yet  from  tradition  contained  in 
extant  songs.  After  his  time  his  poems  underwent  some  changes, 
especially  during  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  Homer's  poems,  which  are  mainly  Indo-European,  became 
the  inspiration  and  the  literary  models  of  the  historical  Greeks.  The 
life  he  pictures  is  not  homogeneous  but  a  mingling  of  the  traditional 
and  the  ideal  with  contemporary  facts/" 

Living  no  long  time  after  an  age  of  colonization.  Homer  knew 
how  a  city  was  founded.  The  Phaeacians  of  old,  be  informs  us, 
dwelt  in  Hypereia,  near  the  Cyclopes,  who  continually  vexed  diem. 
"  Thence  the  godlike  Nausithoiis  made  them  depart,  and  he  carried 
them  away,  and  planted  them  in  Scheria,  far  off  from  men  that  live 
by  bread.  And  he  drew  a  wall  about  the  town,  and  built  houses  and 
made  shrines  for  the  gods  and  meted  out  the  fields."  He  became 
king  of  the  city,  and  at  his  death  his  sceptre  passed  to  his  son.^'^ 

The  land  was  distributed  on  an  aristocratic  principle.  Wood  and 
pasture  remained  common  to  all,  whereas  special  domains  were  re- 
served for  the  king  and  the  gods,  while  to  the  great  men,  the  king's 
councillors  and  commanders  of  Iroops  in  war,  were  granted  large 
estates,  to  be  worked  by  their  slaves,  hired  men,  or  tenants.  The 
common  freeman  received  a  lot  in  the  city  for  his  dwelling  and  in 
the  country  a  field  for  cultivation.  Such  ownership  of  land  as 
existed  was  vested  in  the  family,  and  was  not  subject  to  transfer  by 
/Sale.*" 

Coontiy  life.  Slaves  and  axnroon  freemen  lived  the  crudest  lives 
devoid  of  every  comfort.  The  hut  of  the  swineherd  had  no  table, 
chair  or  bed.     Laertes,  driven  from  the  throne  of  Ithaca  because  of 
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old  age,  retired  to  the  country,  where  he  lived  a  poor  man:  "Thy 
father  abides  there  in  the  field,  and  goes  not  down  to  the  town,  nor 
lies  he  on  bedding  or  rut;s  or  shining  blankets,  but  all  the  winter 
he  sleeps  where  sleep  the  thralls  in  the  house,  in  the  ashes  by  the 
fire,  and  is  clad  in  sorry  raiment.  But  when  the  summer  comes  and 
the  rich  harvest-tide,  his  beds  of  fallen  leaves  are  strewn  lowly  all 
about  the  knoll  of  his  vineyard  plot.  There  he  lies  sorrowing."*' 
We  see  the  same  old  man  "  in  the  terraced  vineyard,  digging  about  a 
plant,  clothed  in  a  filthy  chiton,  patched  and  unseemly,  with 
douted  leggings  of  oxhide  bound  about  his  legs,  against  the 
scratches  of  the  brambles,  tand  long  sleeves  over  his  hands  by  reason 
of  the  briars,  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  goatskin  cap;  "  "  or  trudg- 
ing home  weary  ^t  night  to  receive  his  food  prepared  by  an  old 
Sicilian  woman.  Out  of  keeping  with  this  sorry  life  is  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a  "  rich  and  well-ordered  farm,  that 
he  had  won  for  himself  of  old,  as  the  prize  of  great  toil  in  war. 
There  was  his  hoijse,  and  all  about  it  ran  the  huts  wherein  the 
thralls  were  wont  to  eat  and  dwell  and  sleep,  bondsmen  that  worked 
his  will."^°  We  watch  the  laborers  plough,  plant,  reap,  thresh,  dig 
trenches,  build  stone  fences,  fell  trees,  and  dispute  over  the  bounda- 
ries of  their  fields.  They  produced  nearly  everything  they  needed; 
they  rarely  went  to  town,  to  purchase  bronze  or  iron  for  their  forges; 
and  they  seem  to  have  l)een  cut  off  from  all  political  life. 

The  city.  The  city  was  small.  Therein  lived  the  king,  the  no- 
ble and  wealthy  with  their  household  slaves,  and  the  common  agri- 
cultural class  whose  estates  were  conveniently  near.  There,  too,  dwelt 
potters,  curriers,  bronzesmiths,  and  a  few  merchants,  who  dealt  in 
useful  metals  and  in  imported  Eastern  luxuries.  Into  the  harbor 
sailed  Phoenicians  in  their  ships  laden  with  "  countless  gauds,"  and 
while  they  traded  they  kidnapped  children,  profitably  combining 
commerce  with  robbery.  Among  a  people  of  action  the  pirate  was 
more  esteemed  than  the  lazy  merchant.'"  The  city  was  but  rudely 
fortified.  The  palace  was  like  the  Mycenaean  of  simple  foim,  ctm- 
sisting  of  a  great  hall  with  central  hearth,  bath  and  sleeping  rooms, 
and  a  vestibule  leading  to  a  front  court.  The  splendid  furnishings 
described  by  Homer  were  either  heirlooms  or  a  mere  ntemory  of  a 
richer  and  more  cultured  age. 
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GoTflmment:  the  king.  The  Homeric  government  contrasts  with 
the  Minoan.  The  monarchy  appears  in  its  simplest  elements;  yet 
the  enormous  pretensions  of  the  king  may  be  a  breath  from  the 
Minoan  South.  He  was  a  near  descendant,  preferably  a  great  grand- 
'  son  of  Zeus  or  sane  other  god.'^ 

His  honor,  too,  was  ftixa  Zeu&,  lord  of  counsel,  who  cherished 
him,  granted  him  glory,  and  furnished  him  even  with  thoughts. 
His  sceptre,  the  sign  of  his  power,  was  made  in  heaven  and  given 
by  a  god  to  the  founder  of  his  dynasty.  The  people,  therefore, 
prayed  and  hearkened  to  him  as  to  a  god.^-  Here  we  have  an  ap- 
proach to  the  Oriental  god-king.  Among  the  Greeks  of  Homer's 
time,  however,  these  vast  boastings  were  empty;  the  king  maintained 
his  place  only  by  superior  personal  ability,  as  in  semi-barbarous 
life; "  and  his  power  depended  on  the  number  of  troops  he  led. 
Thus  with  Agamemnon  "  followed  the  most  and  goodliest  folk  by 
far;  and  in  their  midst  himself  was  clad  in  flashing  bronze,  all 
glorious,  and  was  preeminent  amid  all  warriors,  because  he  was  good- 
liest and  led  folk  far  greatest  in  number."  ^'  Relations  were  per- 
sonal, and  no  theory  of  government,  or  even  idea  of  govenmient  in 
the  abstract,  had  yet  arisen. 

Ordinarily  the  kingship  was  hereditary;  yet  if  the  son  was  too 
young  or  otherwise  incompetent,  the  sceptre  might  pass  to  a  brother 
or  other  relative.  Occasionally  a  new  family  came  to  the  sceptre. 
In  Ithaca  some  kind  of  popular  election  was  thought  of  to  fill  the 
throne  of  Odysseus,  in  case  the  natural  heir  should  not  succeed," 

For  support  the  king  depended  on  the  great  estate  attached  to  the 
sceptre,  pwrsonal  or  family  property,  gifts  from  his  subjects,  his  large 
share  of  booty  and  choice  portions  of  sacrificial  victims.  He  wore 
no  crown  or  purple  robe,  but  dressed  and  equipped  himself  little 
better  than  other  nobles. 

Thfl  State.  In  this  period  and  amraig  these  people  the  state  was 
a  crude  undeveloped  institution,  with  functions  correspondingly  few 
and  ill-defined.  The  duty,  clearly  conceived,  of  protecting  the  popu- 
lation from  foreign  enemies  made  the  king  a  general,  the  commander- 
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in-chief  of  the  army.  The  need  of  protecting  the  state  itself  from 
domestic  foes.  fr<Hii  treason  and  rebelliim,  f^ve  him  judicial  power. 
It  was  no  less  incumbent  upon  the  government  to  avert  the  an^^r  of 
the  gods  and  to  secure  their  gcxxl  will  and  beneficence.  From  this 
need  arose  the  king's  priestly  character.  Notable  is  the  fact  that 
the  state  had  not  yet  acquired  the  function  of  protecting  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  citizens;  that  was  a  private  affair.  One  who  slew 
another  fled  from  the  country  to  esca[>e  the  vengeance  of  the  mur- 
dered man's  kin,  or  remained  on  condition  of  paying  a  sum  accepta- 
ble to  the  kinsmen."  With  such  things  the  government  had  nothing 
to  do.  Likewise  it  was  incumbent  on  each  individual  to  protect 
his  own  property  from  thieves  and  robbers.  There  were  no  police  or 
officers  of  justice,  and  in  time  of  peace  no  army.  It  often  happened, 
however,  that  the  disputants  brought  their  case  for  arbitration  to  the 
king,  queen,  or  councillors.'  In  the  famous  trial  scene  pictured  on 
the  shield  of  Achilles  the  question  seems  to  be  whether  the  slayer 
has  paid  the  blood  money  to  the  kin.  "  The  folk  were  gathered  in 
the  assembly  place;  for  there  a  strife  was  arisen,  two  men  striving 
for  the  blood-price  of  a  man  slain;  the  one  claimed  he  had  paid  full 
attmeroent,  expounding  to  the  people,  but  the  other  denied  him  and 
would  take  naught;  and  both  were  fain  to  receive  judgment  at  the 
hands  of  an  arbiter.  And  the  folk  were  cheering  both,  as  they  tpok 
part  on  either  side.  And  heralds  kept  order  among  the  fcdk,  while 
the  elders  on  polished  stones  were  sitting  in  the  sacred  cirde,  and 
holding  in  their  hands  staves  from  the  loud-voiced  heralds.  Then 
before  the  people  they  rose  up  and  gave  judgment  each  in  turn. 
And  in  the  midst  lay  two  talents  of  gold,  to  give  to  him  who  should 
plead  most  righteously.""'  Probably  the  councillor  who  received  the 
loudest  applause  from  the  people  was  deemed  the  wisest  judge^ 
Here  is  the  faint  beginning  of  popular  jurisdiction  which  culminated 
in  the  courts  of  Athens  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  b.  c.^* 

The  comicil.  The  king  was  absolute  only  on  the  battlefield,  where 
he  exercised  the  power  of  life  and  death.*'  It  is  true  that  there  was 
no  constitutional  way  of  checking  him  or  of  calling  him  to  account; 
hut  in  pmnt  of  fact  he  was  limited  by  the  council  of  elders  and  by 
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the  popular  assembly.  The  members  of  the  council  (boule)  had  the 
same  honors  and  titles  as  the  king.  They,  too,  are  "  sceptre-bearing 
kings  "  and  "  fosterlings  of  Zeus."  The  King  was  himself  a  coun- 
cillor, and  merely  the  ficst  among  equals.*^  Whereas  the  council  was 
an  essential  element  of  government,  the  king  was  not  so  considered, 
as  his  presence  was  unnecessary  to  the  assembly  of  that  body  or  the 
transactiim  of  business  by  it.*'  Individual  members  rebuked  him 
sharply,  denounced  him  as  unfit  to  rule,  and  often  disobeyed  his 
command.     They  were  haughty,  quarrelsome  and  insubordinate. 

The  right  to  sit  in  council.  The  right  to  give  advice  depended 
or  the  wisdcmi  of  age  —  hence  the  members  were  called  elders  —  on 
lineage  or  success  in  war.*'  The  number  was  small,  never  more  than 
a  dozen.  Any  man  of  influence  in  the  community,  especially  with 
ability  to  raise  and  command  military  forces,  was  sure  to  be  given 
a  place  in  the  council  by  the  king;  and  when  once  a  seat  was  es- 
tablished it  became  hereditary.*'  Usually  the  councillors  assembled 
round  the  table  of  the  king,  and  began  business  after  partaking  of  his 
hospitality.  The  discussion  lasted  till  all  agreed.  The  idea  of  vot- 
ing or  of  maiority  was  totally  absent." 

There  were  no  specialized  functions  or  departments  of  adminis- 
tration; iddividually  and  collectively  the  councillors  assisted  and 
limited  the  king  in  all  bis  duties,  military,  judicial  and  religious. 
Though  they  had  no  legal  way  of  coercing  the  king,  their  collective 
will  generally  prevailed.  It  required  but  a  slight  shift  in  the  po- 
litical balance  to  change  the  kingship  into  an  aristocracy.  In  the 
absence  of  Odysseus  his  country  was  kingless,  virtually  an  aristocracy, 
at  the  mercy  of  turbulent,  avaricious  nobles,  in  whom  the  poet,  whose 
sympathies  were  with  the  royal  family,  could  recognize  no  legitimate 
authority. 

The  assfliably  of  commons.  For  the  canmons  the  Zeus-nurtured 
prince  cherished  supreme  contempt,"  but  in  practice  he  had  to  heed 
their  will.  In  war  all  fighters,  in  peace  all  men  within  or  near  the 
city  attended  the  assembly  called  by  king  or  noble.  Often  the  ques- 
ticm  brought  before  them  had  previously  been  considered  in  coun- 
cil;** ibey  were  usually  such   as   affected  the  people   and  whose 
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execution  required  their  coi^ration.  The  chief  speakers  were  the 
lung  and  councillors,  though  commoners  were  not  wholly  debarred.*' 
The  commons  expressed  assent  by  shouting;  their  disapproval  by 
silence  points  to  remarkable  self-restraint.  Ordinarily  their  opinion 
prevailed;  in  their  gathering  lay  a  germ  of  democracy,  which  was  to 
grow  and  ripen  to  perfection  in  Greek  states  like  Athens.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  time,  however,  was  to  abridge  this  influence  in  the 
aristocratic  interest.  In  Ithaca  during  the  king's  long  absence  the 
nobles  neglected  to  summon  it;  they  themselves  "  all  together  went  to 
the  assembly  place,  and  suffered  none  others  to  sit  with  them,  either 
of  the  young  men  or  of  the  elders."*"  By  degrading  the  ofBce  of 
king  and  by  neglecting  to  call  the  assembly  or  by  restricting  it  to  their 
own  kinsmen  and  partisans,  the  nobles  were  already  converting  the 
monarchy  into  an  aristocracy. 

Religion.  In  the  religion  of  Homer  we  find  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  Minoan  age.  The  people  of  whom  he  speaks  feared  no  ghosts, 
nor  venerated  heroes  or  fetishes  or  the  dead  or  monsters.  The  few 
abnormal  creatures  who  existed  in  imagination  were  not  the  objects 
of  worship.  All  the  gods  had  human  form,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  lame  smith  Hephaestus,  all  were  models  of  beauty.  They 
differed  from  men  only  in  their  superior  stature,  strength,  and  physi- 
cal perfectitai,  in  the  character  of  their  food  and  drink  (ambrosia  and 
nectar),  in  their  dwelling-place  and  life  of  ease,  and  in  their  immor- 
tality. They  needed  sleep,  suffered  pain,  and  were  sometimes 
wounded  by  men  in  battle.'*  Though  Zeus  was  superior,  all  were  lim- 
ited in  knowledge  and  power.  They  pursued  their  several  inclina- 
tions,  now  in  disobedience  to  Zeus,  now  winning  him  by  [>ersuasiQD  <M. 
cajolery.  At  times  his  throne,  like  that  of  the  mortal  king,  was  in- 
secure.*" and  again  his  vast  superiority  seems  to  indicate  a  growing 
monotheism. 

The  council  and  society  of  the  gods.  The  great  deities  dwelt 
together  as  a  family  on  the  summit  of  snowy  Olympus.  There  , 
they  spent  their  time  in  happy  feasting;  or  schemed  and  quarreled; 
or  under  the  presidency  of  Zeus,  father  of  gods  and  men,  they  sat 
in  council  on  the  destinie.s  of  human  kind.°'  Their  society  was  a 
reflection  from  that  of  earth,  yet  freer  from  moral  restraint     They 
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had  all  the  evil  as  well  as  gocxl  qualities  of  man;  indeed,  the  poet 
appears  to  take  delight  in  holding  up  the  frailties  of  some,  as 
Aphrodite  and  Ares,  to  ridicule. 

Their  leUtions  with  men.  In  their  dealings  with  men  they  were 
moved  by  caprice;  they  helped  those  whom  they  loved  and  brought 
misfortune  on  the  objects  of  their  hate,  or  upon  those  who  neglected 
sacrifice  or  the  fulfillment  of  a  vow  to  them.*^  Yet  in  a  limited 
measure  they  were  the  protectors  of  right  and  the  avengers  of  wrong. 
"  Yea,  and  the  gods,  taking  on  all  manner  of  forms  in  the  likeness  of 
strangers  from  foreign  lands,  wander  through  the  cities,  beholding  the 
insolence  and  the  righteous  spirit  of  men." '''  They  rewarded  the 
good,  but  loved  not  evil  deeds. 

Morally  imperfect,  like  human  beings,  these  gods,  as  Homer  rep- 
resents them,  with  their  clear-cut,  athletic  forms,  their  majestic  beauty, 
their  incessant  free  activity,  were  the  chief  inspiration  of  Hellenic 
sculpture  from  the  sixth  century  through  the  period  of  its  acme  and 
decline. 

Priests  and  temples;  seeis.  Homer  knew  no  priestly  caste  or 
hierarchy.  The  gods  were  so  near  to  men  as  to  demand  no  inter- 
mediaries. The  father  prayed  and  sacriliced  for  the  family,  the 
king  and  nobles  for  the  state,  and  each  individual  for  himself.  Here 
and  there  were  temples,  most  of  them  doubtless  only  large  enough 
to  shelter  an  image.  Such  a  shrine  was  under  the  care  of  a  priest, 
who  though  dear  to  the  gods,  was  as  a  rule  not  a  noble  or  in  any  way 
superior  to  other  men.  Seers  were  classed  along  with  craftsmen. 
Calchas,  the  most  celebrated,  refers  to  himself  as  a  man  of  inferior 
social  rank.**  The  nobles  had  not  yet  monopolized  religion  or  con- 
verted it  to  a  political  instrument. 

The  dead.  In  the  treatment  of  the  dead  and  in  their  view  of 
the  spirit  life,  the  Hwneric  Greeks  were  far  removed  from  the  Min- 
oans.  Vestiges  of  embalming  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
south;  but  the  Aeolians  of  Homer  always  burned  the  body  and  de- 
posited the  ashes  in  an  um,  over  which  they  heaped  a  cairn;  on  the 
top  of  this  mound  they  set  a  pillar.  In  general  opinion  all  souls 
passed  unconditionally  to  the  realm  of  Hades  in  the  far  West  or 
beneath  the  earth,**'  there  to  lead  a  shadowy  joyless  existence.     The 
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Elysium.  Once  only  the  poet  speaks  of  a  future  world  of  hap- 
piness,-the  Elysian  plain  in  the  extreme  West,  "  where  life  is  easiest 
for  men.  No  snow  is  there,  nor  yet  great  storm  nor  any  rain;  but 
always  ocean  sendeth  forth  the  breeze  of  the  shrill  west  to  blow  cool 
aa  men.'"''  There  dwells  fair-haired  Rhadamanthus,  brother  of 
Minoe;  and  thither  the  gods  will  carry  Menelaus,  because  he  has 
Helen  to  wife  and  through  ber  is  deemed  a  son  of  Zeus.  Thus  this 
paradise  is  open  to  a  few  favorites  of  the  gods. 

Hoials.  In  moral  living  the  Homeric  Greeks  derived  little  aid 
fttxD  their  deities.  It  is  true  that  religion  taught  them  to  pity  and 
protect  stranger  suppliants,  to  honor  parents,  to  refrain  frwn  over- 
weening pride,  and  in  a  general  way,  by  precept  rather  than  by  the 
example  of  the  gods,  to  cultivate  righteousness.'^  But  their  moral 
progress,  whatever  it  was,  must  be  attributed  to  purely  human  effort. 
Their  virtues  were  preeminently  military  —  above  all,  physical 
strength  and  bravery.  The  bad  man  was  the  coward  and  weakling. 
Wisdom  was  skill  in  the  use  of  arms  or  in  the  management  of  men, 
or  shrewdness  in  daily  life.  The  Greeks  were  proverbially  deceit- 
ful; and  Homer's  gods  and  men  indulge  in  clever  lying;  yet  Adiilles 
exclaims:  "Hateful  to  me  as  the  gates  of  Hades  is  the  man  who 
conceals  one  thing  in  his  breast  and  speaks  another."  "  Patience, 
temperance,  and  self-control  are  commended  in  the  hero  Odysseus. 
The  spirit  of  justice  and  general  good  order  within  the  state  and  the 
army  is  pronounced ;  the  number  of  crimes  is  remarkably  few  in  view 
of  the  lack  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

Family  life.  Perhaps  the  most  charming  feature  of  Homeric  life 
is  the  love  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parents  and  children  —  the  af- 
fection which  binds  the  family  together  in  a  moral  unity. '°  This 
bond  was  drawn  the  closer  by  the  circumstance  that,  unaided  by  the 
state,  the  family  had  to  protect  its  own  property  and  lives  and  avenge 
its  wrongs'^'     The  father  was  head  of  the  family  but  the  mother's 
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place  was  equally  honorable,  and  descent  through  ber  was  highly 
esteemed/'  Her  father  had  received  for  her  hand  a  bride-price  in 
oxen,  which  went  to  her  as  dowry;  *'  and  the  lady  of  rank  chose  hei 
husband  fixxn  among  the  suitors."  Wcanen  sat  with  men  in  the 
great  hall  and  went  about  freely  in  city  and  country.*^  Sometimes  the 
queen  alone  held  the  royal  office."*  This  htxiorable  and  influential 
place  of  wonan  was  one  to  which  Indo-European  and  Minoan  senti- 
ments and  usages  alike  contributed.  It  is  true  that  her  pacific 
nature  and  her  physical  inferiority  made  her  the  prey  of  war,  the 
victim  of  the  brutal  conqueror:  and  often  her  husband's  lack  of  re- 
spect for  the  marriage  bond  subjected  her  to  distressing  humiliation; 
yet  at  least  in  the  higher  class  these  disadvantages  were  in  part  made 
good  by  the  love  and  honor,  the  chivalrous  treatment  and  social 
power  accorded  her  alike  by  kin,  townspeople,  and  guests  from  other 
states. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
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Agriculture.  The  decline  of  Minoan  culture  had  been  acccxn- 
panied  by  a  vast  depopulation,  made  f;ood  only  in  part  by  the  infiltra- 
tion of  strangers.  In  the  Middle  Age  forests  grew  up  over  many  a 
field  that  had  once  lieen  tilled  or  occupied  by  human  dwellings.  As 
the  Hellenes  emerge  from  the  darkness  of  that  time,  we  find  them, 
at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  chiefly  engaged  in  grazing  and 
agriculture.  There  remained  abundant  public  land  on  the  mountain 
slopes,  on  which  the  citizens  freely  pastured  their  flocks,  and  cut 
wood  for  fuel  and  Ijuilding.'  The  arable  fields  were  the  property  of 
king,  gods,  associations  of  various  kinds,  and  citizen  families.  Our 
chief  source  for  the  beginning  of  this  period  is  Hesiod's  Works  and 
Days.*  .He  instructs  the  peasant  proprietor  "  first  of  all  to  get  a  cot- 
tage and  a  woman  and  an  ox  for  plowing,  and  all  necessary  furnish- 
ings in  his  house."  '  for  neighbors  do  not  like  to  lend;  "  keep  a  sharp- 
toothed  dog,  stint  not  his  food,  lest  a  day- slumbering  man  rob  thee  of 
thy  belongings."  *     His  advice  is  directed  chiefly,  however,  to  the 
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small  country  esquire,  whose  manor-house  stands  near  the  group  of 
slave  cabins.'  Yet  even  on  such  an  estate  life  is  simple  and  full  of 
toil.  The  lord  labors  along  with  his  slaves.  They  use  a  wooden 
plow  drawn  by  a  pair  of  steers,  a  mattock  for  breakinj;  the  clods, 
and  a  rude,  two-wheeled  cart  for  conveyance."  They  have  no  mill 
for  grindinK  grain  —  wheat  or  more  commonly  barley  and  spelt  — 
but  crush  it  in  a  mortar,  after  threshing  it  on  a  hard-beaten  floor.^ 
Their  grain  and  wine  they  stow  for  the  winter  in  large  earthen  jars 
as  had  been  done  in  the  Minoan  age.  The  labors  of  the  seascms 
they  regulate  according  to  the  movements  of  the  stars  and  the  phe- 
ntxnena  of  plant  and  animal  life.  The  rising  of  Arcturus  announces  .  /i 
spring,  and  when  they  see  the  snails  climbing  the  plants,  they  sharpen  \  * 
sickles  for  the  harvest."  Life  is  an  endless  round  of  toil,  with  a 
slight  relaxation  in  the  coldest  month,  when  the  fierce  northeast  wind 
brings  to  earth  many  a  lofty  oak  and  branching  pine  in  the  mountain 
dells;  or  in  hottest  summer,  when  the  tuneful  cicadae  shrilly  sing,  it 
is  permitted  the  lord  to  rest  in  a  shady  grotto,  while  he  eats  his  roast 
kid,  or  beef  and  drinks  his  Biblian  wine  well-mixed  with  water.* 
We  catch  but  one  pleasing  glimpse  of  indoor  life,  where  the  unwedded, 
tender  girl  bides  near  her  dear  mother;  after  bathing  and  anointing 
herself  with  oil.  she  sleeps  peacefully  during  the  night,  while  out  of 
doors  the  homeless  polypous  gnaws  his  own  foot  in  dismal  haunts."* 

Conditions  in  Attica  were  similar.  Besides  grain  and  grapes  this 
country  produced  an  abundance  of  honey,  figs,  and  dives.  The  oil 
was  used  for  anointing  the  body  and  in  the  preparation  of  food,  and 
much  remained  for  exportation.  The  government  carefully  regu- 
lated the  planting  and  care  of  trees,  the  location  of  hives,  iSt  digging 
of  ditches,  and  the  use  of  water  from  public  and  private  weBs." 

Country  Uf«  grows  difficult.  I'he  incoming  northerners  had  in- 
fused Hellas  with  a  tremendous  physical  vitality.  The  rapid*increase 
of  population  made  country  life  more  and  more  difficult.  Peasant 
'  estates  divided  equally  among  the  sons,  soon  t>ecame  too  small  to  sup- 
port a  family  even  in  a  prosperous  season;  and  when  crops  failed, 
the  situation  of  the  poorer  fanners  grew  desperate.  Better  it  is,  says 
Hesiod,  to  bring  up  but  a  single  son.  especially  as  heirs  often  waste 
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the  estate  in  litigation,  and  the  judges  are  ready  to  give  the  verdict  to 
the  one  who  brings  the  largest  bribe;  the  comraoa  man  in  the  hands 
of  a  magistrate  is  like  a  nightingale  in  the  hawk's  clutches.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  eschewing  litigation,  to  work  and  save  and  avoid  bor- 
rowing.'' In  Attica  a  mortgage  pillar  was  placed  on  the  farm  of 
the  debtor;  and  in  failure  to  pay,  the  estate  fell  to  the  creditor.  In 
such  a  case  the  debtor  jjenerally  became  a  tenant  on  the  land  he  once 
had  owned,  paying  his  lord  a  sixth  part  of  the  produce.  Further 
borrowing  placed  a  mortgage  on  the  security  of  his  own  person  or  on 
that  of  his  wife  or  children.  Such  debts  were  hopeless,  and  served  as 
a  step  to  slavery.  Some  escaped  their  docan  by  flight.*^  In  Boeotia 
day-slumbering  highwaymen  infested  the  roads.  Round  the  smith's 
forge  or  in  the  rude  club-houses  of  the  village  gathered  throngs  of 
homeless  beings,  who  filled  their  idle  hours  with  evil  plots."  Every- 
where in  Attica  stood  mortgage  pillars,  holding  Black  Earth  in  slavery. 
Many  peasants,  once  free,  toiled  trembling  under  their  masters' 
caprices;  many  others  were  sold,  often  illegally,  into  foreign  lands." 
The  agricultural  population  was  fast  falling  into  slavery.  The  libera- 
tion of  the  Attic  peasantry  by  Solon  will  be  considered  in  another 
chapter  (vii).  The  glowny  outlook  filled  the  Boeotian  poet  with 
darkest  forebodings  for  the  human  race.  While,  however,  he  was 
reiterating  his  only  proposal  for  a  cure,  "  Work  and  save,"  the  prob- 
lem was  elsewhere  finding  solution  in  the  growth  of  skilled  labor. 

The  rise  of  industry.  During  the  Middle  Age  the  highly  de- 
veloped Minoan  industries  had  almost  disappeared;  and  in  the  semi- 
barbarism  of  the  period  mankind  reverted  to  the  primitive  custom 
of  making  at  home  neariy  everything  needed  in  house  or  field.  The 
village  smith  and  potter  wrought  for  their  immediate  neighborhood. 
In  the  coast  towns  were  shipwrights  skilled  in  building  the  small, 
round-bottOTued  boats  of  the  time  propelled  by  a  sail  and  at  most  by 
thirty  oars.  With  the  help  of  his  slaves  the  lord  built  his  own  house, 
and  wcmen  wove  the  necessary  garments.  Only  the  rich  could  pur- 
chase a  few  luxuries,  as  tapestries,  jewelry,  and  medicine,  from  Ion- 
ian or  Phoenician  traders,  or  beautifully  dyed  woollens  and  linens 
brought  frcra  Lydia  and  Caria.  Gradually,  however,  as  life  became 
more  settled,  and  wealth  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  lords,  arose  a  de- 
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mand  for  better  wares  than  could  be  supplied  by  unskilled  bands. 
To  meet  this  need  some  of  the  poor  who  felt  cramped  on  their  little 
farms,  or  were  made  homeless  by  economic  oppression,  began  manu- 
facturing on  a  small  scale.  Those  who  had  skill  and  thrift  grew 
weahhy.  Many  an  impoverished  lord  betook  himself  to  such  an 
occupation;  and  many  a  wealthy  noble  invested  part  of  his  capital 
in  trade."  Men  of  the  same  branch  of  industry  banded  themselves 
ti^ether  for  mutual  encouragement  and  protection.  The  guild,  thus 
arising,  patterned  itself  after  the  gens;  for  blood  was  the  firmest 
bOTid  which  united  men.  As  the  Alcmeonidae  were  sons  of  Alcmeon, 
the  smiths  of  Athens  called  themselves  the  "  sons  of  Bronze  " —  Chal- 
cidae.  There  were,  too,  the  Praxiergidae  ("Handicrafts'  Sons") 
and  various  other  artisan  guilds.  In  these  times  work  was  no  dis- 
grace; and  the  fact  that  in  early  Attica  the  guilds  won  political 
privileges  speaks  well  for  their  reputation. 

Slavery.  Hand  in  hand  with  skilled  industry  developed  slavery. 
A  workman  who  could  buy  a  single  slave  for  his  shop  became  a  cap- 
italist on  a  small  scale,  which  was  generally  enlarged  with  future  pur- 
chases, till  the  master  outrivalled  the  old  noble  in  wealth  and  could 
contend  with  him  for  political  supremacy.  The  growth  of  industry 
was  accordingly  interwoven  with  the  political  and  constitutional  de- 
velopment of  Greece. 

Lydian,  Ionian,  and  Lesbian  industries.  The  industries  of  the 
new  age  had  their  principal  origin  in  Ionia  and  her  neighbor  Lydia, 
a  country  of  diverse  natural  resources.  Hence  it  was  that  in  the 
seventh  century  Lydian  headbands,  sandals,  and  golden  ornaments 
for  the  person  were  ammg  the  most  highly-prized  luxuries  of  Hellas." 
Soon,  however,  these  products  were  excelled  by  the  brilliant  efforts  of 
lonians  and  Lesbians.  Miletus  won  fame  for  her  finely  woven 
woollens  of  rich  violet,  saffron,  purple,  and  scarlet  colors,  and  her 
rare  embroideries  for  the  decoration  of  hats  and  robes.  Doubtless 
her  workshops  produced  a  wide  range  of  wares,  not  mentioned  in 
history,  such  as  were  .demanded  by  the  increasing  refinement  of  her 
civilization.  Seccod  only  to  Miletus  were  other  cities  of  Ionia,  and 
Mytilene  on  the  island  of  Lesbos.  Notably  Glaucus  of  Chios  dis- 
covered a  process  for  welding  iron,  which  proved  invaluable  in  the 
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useful  and  fine  arts.  About  the  same  time  certain  Samlaus  intro- 
duced bronze  casting  into  Greece  from  the  Orient.** 

Aegina  and  Calchis.  Naturally  the  extension  of  skilled  industry 
over  Greece  was  from  East  to  West.  Aegina,  whose  scant  soil  forced 
die  people  to  industry  and  commerce,  produced  bronze  work  —  such 
as  cauldrtms,  tripods,  and  sculptured  figures  and  groups  —  in  addi- 
tion to  small  wares  of  various  kinds.  In  Euboea,  (si  the  strait  of 
Euripus,  Chalcis  became  a  thriving  industrial  city.  With  bronze, 
obtained  in  part  from  neighboring  mines,  and  with  the  purple  raollusk 
caught  in  the  strait,  she  manufactured  wares  for  war  and  peace  and 
cosily  dyes  for  kings  and  nobles. 

Corinth.  In  industry  and  commerce  Chalcis  had  eventually  to 
yield  to  Corinth,  from  early  time  renowned  for  wealth.  Its  citadel 
was  Acrocorinfhus,  a  steep  and  lofty  peak  commanding  a  view  of  the 
Isthmus  below  and  of  a  wide  expanse  of  country  all  about.  The 
two  harbors,  one  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  the  other  on  the  Corinthian, 
afforded  easy  commerce  with  the  East  and  the  West.  To  avoid  the 
hazardous  doubling  of  Cape  Malta,  ships  here  unloaded  their  freight, 
which  under  a  toll  to  the  city  was  transported  across  the  Isthmus. 
Early  dreams  of  a  canal  were  idle;  but  in  time  was  constructed  a 
>  tramway  for  hauling  ships  across.  The  city  was  not  simply  a  mart 
but  a  thriving  centre  of  industry,  which  produced  vases  showing 
Oriental  influence,  bronze  wares  for  utensils  and  arms,  well-woven 
and  tieautifully  dyed  woollen  fabrics  for  clothing  and  tapestries. 
Even  the  lonians,  not  content  with  their  rich  native  fabrics,  welcomed 
the  Corinthian  robes  of  purple,  sea-green,  hyacinth,  violet,  and  bril- 
liant red.  In  the  vases  were  exported  wines,  olive  oil  and  toilet 
ointments.  These  activities  were  fostered  by  the  government.  The 
king  had  been  supplanted  by  the  members  of  his  gens,  the  Bacchiadae, 
who,  forming  a  close  aristocracy,  refused  intermarriage  with  any 
other  class.  During  their  ninety  years  of  rule  (647-SS7)  they  de- 
veloped the  useful  and  decorative  arts  to  a  high  stage  of  excellence; 
and  in  friendly  cooperation  with  Chalcis  they  extended  their  lines  (rf 
traffic  in  various  directions." 

Hegara  and  Attica.  Immediately  to  the  north  of  Corinth  was 
Megara,  a  little  city-state  with  a  narrow  territory  extending  across 
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the  Isthmus.  The  soil  was  stony,  scarcely  fit  for  anything  but  graz- 
ing. This  omdition  compelled  the  Megarians  to  manufacture,  with 
their  scant  means,  coarse  woollens  and  heavy  potteries,  and  from 
both  their  narrow  coasts  to  traffic  with  the  East  and  West,  In_the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries  Attica  remained  essentially  agricultural. 
It  did  export,  however,  oil  and  probably  wine  in  beautifully  painted 
vases.  Her  great  industrial  and  commercial  development  belongs 
to  the  following  period.  Other  centres  of  industry  and  traffic  will 
be  mentioned  in  other  connections. 

Colonial  expansion,  about  750-550.  With  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  period  is  closely  connected  a  great  movement  of  colonial 
expansion.'"  While  in  agricultural  districts  the  departure  of  emi- 
grants lightened  the  burden  of  excessive  population,  the  growth  of 
thriving  cities  demanded  not  only  an  increased  food  supply  but  an 
importation  of  raw  materials  from  distant  countries,  and  markets  for 
manufactured  products.  Added  to  the  need  of  an  outlet  for  the  sur- 
plus p>opulati<Hi  and  the  requirements  of  industry  and  ccnnmerce, 
were  the  love  of  adventure  and  enterprise  and  the  fortune-hunting 
spirit  inborn  in  many  Greeks;  and  as  time  went  on,  not  a  few  were 
detached  frcHn  their  home  countries  by  the  political  unrest  which  at- 
tended the  evdution  of  government  from  monarchy  to  aristocracy, 
tyranny  and  democracy.  s 

Hinoan,  Etruscan,  and  Chalcidic  colonization.  The  Minoans  ; 
had  traded  with  Sicily  and  with  Italy  as  far  north  at  least  as  Cam- 
pania, and  had  sent  colonists  thither.  A  last  remnant  most  probably 
was  the  Etruscan  people,  whose  Minoan  ancestors  came  to  Italy  no 
later  than  800,  Then  the  mariners  of  Chalcis  followed  in  the  Etrus- 
can path  *'  to  Campania  for  barter  with  the  natives.  About  750  they 
planted  their  first  colony  in  Italy.  The  chief  object  was  trade,  as  we 
may  infer  from  its  location  on  the  little  island  of  Pithecussae  off  the 
promontory  of  Misenum,     Here  the  strangers  could  defend  them- 
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selves  far  better  than  on  the  mainland.  It  was  a  lovely  isle,  with 
a  beautiful  landscape,  rich  soil,  and  an  exhaustless  supply  of  the  best 
clay  to  be  found  in  Italy.  From  there  they  crossed  over  to  the  main- 
land and  setled  Cumae,  by  ancient  repute  the  oldest  Greek  colony 
in  the  peninsula.  Its  founding,  however,  could  have  been  no  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  Long  afterward  Cumae  in 
conjunction  with  some  Athenians  settled  Neapolis  on  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  The  Cumaeans  manufactured  vases  and  metal  wares  for 
trade  with  the  native  Ausonians,  in  whose  country  they  were  set- 
tled, and  with  the  Latins  farther  north.  Their  tields  unstintingly 
yielded  grain,  with  which  in  after  years  they  could  relieve  the  city 
of  Rome  when  distressed  with  famine. ^^ 

Cumaean  culture.  On  the  loftiest  hill  of  the  city  the  Cumaeans 
built  a  temple  to  Apollo,  in  which  they  erected  a  wooden  statue  no  less 
than  fifteen  feet  in  heicht.-^  The  shrine  was  the  centre  of  culture, 
which  at  that  time  was  all  reliRious.  Here  the  Greeks  continued  to 
expand  the  myths  of  their  race,  making  Odysseus  (Ulysses)  and  other 
national  heroes  visit  the  shores  of  Italy  in  their  wanderings.  The 
volcanic  character  of  the  land  suggested  the  presence  of  suf)er-nature 
—  the  terrific  battle  of  the  giants  for  the  ownership  of  a  fertile 
neighboring  plain,  the  cavernous  mouth  of  Hades'  realm,  and  the 
mysterious  aljode  of  the  Sibjl,  Ajjollo's  prophetess,  who  wrote  her 
oracles  on  leaves.  This  was  the  first  Hellenic  centre  of  culture  with 
which  the  Romans  came  into  touch;  thence  they  borrowed  the  cult 
of  Apollo  and  the  art  of  writing. 

Other  Chalcidic  colonies.  Afterward  the  Cumaeans  with  other 
colonists  from  the  mother  city  founded  Zancle  —  the  "  sickle  "-shaped 
town  —  on  the  Sicilian  side  of  the  strait  of  Messene.  In  later  years 
after  receiving  an  accession  of  immigrants  from  Messenia,  it  came  to 
be  named  Messene  (Messana).  Other  Chalcidic  towns  were  Rhe- 
gium  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait,  and  Himera  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Sicily  far  to  the  west  of  Zancle.^* 

Achaean   colonies.     Meanwhile   Achaeans   frcan   northern   Pelo- 
ponnese  founded  Sybaris  in  the  instep  of  the  peninsula.     Built  in 
n  plain  which  was  unhealthful  yet  marvellously  productive,  the  town 
drew  abundant  vvealth  from  the  soil.     Her  people  expanded  by  col- 
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onization  and  conquest  till,  it  is  said,  they  ruled  over  four  nation- 
alities and  twenty-five  cities.  In  their  final  struggle  with  Croton, 
we  are  informed  with  undoubted  exaggeration,  that  they  placed  three 
hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field. '^  A  colony  on  the  west  coast, 
founded  partly  by  them  was  Posidonia  ^'  which  now  attracts  a  con- 
tinual stream  of  tourists  by  its  temple  ruins.  In  a  district,  malarial 
and  thinly  pe<^led  yet  surpassingly  fertile,  stands  the  temple  to 
Poseidon  impressive  in  its  lonely  majesty.  Originally  agricultural, 
the  Achaeans  develq«d  a  great  commerce,  especially  as  intermediaries 
between  Ionia  and  Etruria.  Milesian  woollens  of  fine  texture,  brought 
to  Sybaris,  were  transported  across  the  peninsula  to  her  coast  col- 
onies, where  Etruscan  merchants  eagerly  bought  them,^'  Croton,  an- 
other Achaean  city,  acquired  a  territory  inferior  to  that  of  Sybaris, 
but  a  superior  fame  for  athletism  and  war.  Locri,  a  colony  from 
Locris,  remained  purely  agricultural,  hence  far  inferior  in  wealth  and 
populaticxi  to  the  great  Achaean  cities.  Here  arose  the  first  Indo- 
European  law  code,  which  tradition  assigns  to  Zaleucus.^" 

Dorian  colonies:  Tarentum.  In  Italy  the  Dorians  made  one  set- 
tlement of  primary  importance  —  Tarentum,  founded,  according  to 
traditions,  from  Laconia  in  the  time  of  the  Messenian  wars.  It  was 
on  an  excellent  harbor  in  the  instep  of  Italy,  northeast  of  Sybaris. 
The  settlers  wrested  from  the  native  lapygians  a  wide  tract  of  land, 
in  which  they  occupied  themselves  with  farming  and  sheep-raising. 
Equally  important  were  fishing  and  the  preparation  of  purple  dye. 
The  Tarentines  developed  a  great  industry  in  weaving  and  dyeing 
fine  woollens  as  well  as  in  vase-making.  Their  wares  they  exported 
throughout  the  peninsula.  The  Greek  colonists,  and  by  no  means 
least  among  them  the  Tarentines,  profoundly  affected  the  history  of 
Italy." 

Syracuse,  founded  7j4.  Among  the  earliest  colonizers  of  Sicily 
were  the  Corinthians.  Archias,  a  noble,  sailing  from  Corinth,  left  a 
band  of  settlers  on  Corcyra;  thence  proceeding  lo  Sicily,  he  founded 
Syracuse  aa  the  island  of  Ortygia.  The  fountain  Arethusa  supplied 
copious  fresh  water,  while  the  Great  and  Little  harbors  gave  certain 
promise  of  a  splendid  commercial   future.    The  colonists  divided 
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among  themselves  the  adjacent  territory,  in  large  estates,  to  be  worked 
by  serfs  called  Cyllyrians.  We  do  not  know  the  origin  of  this  class 
but  evidently  the  native  Sices  formed  a  great  part  of  it.  Far  more 
numerous  than  their  lords,  they  correspmided  in  status  to  the  helots  of 
Lacc»iia  described  below.  Thus  the  society  of  the  colony  differen- 
tiated into  great  landlords,  a  middle  class  of  merchants,  and  artisans, 
serfs,  and  purchased  slaves.  Soon  the  city  outgrew  the  island 
and  expanded  over  the  neighboring  plateau.  Under  favoring 
conditions  of  location  and  soil  Syracuse  was  destined  in  the  days  of 
her  greatness  to  become  the  most  populous  and  the  most  strongly 
fortified  city  in  Europe.™ 

Acragas  (Agrigentum)  and  other  colonies  in  Sicily.  Many 
other  Dorian  colonies  from  various  cities  were  planted  in  southern 
Sicily,  the  most  brilliant  of  which  was  Acragas.  Its  founders, 
"  after  long  toils  bravely  borne,  look  by  a  river's  side  a  sacred  dwell- 
ing place,  and  became  the  eye  of  Sicily,  and  a  life  of  good  luck  clave 
to  them  to  crown  their  inborn  worth."  Their  citadel  was  a  lofty 
ridge  two  miles  from  the  shore.  Beneath  this  shelter  on  the  south 
the  city  grew  up  on  the  high  ground  between  two  mountain  streams, 
which  join  below  before  flowing  on  to  the  sea.  The  river's  estuary 
served  as  a  harbor.  There  the  iars  of  oil  and  wine  produced  in  the 
rich  fields  about  the  city  were  loaded  for  shipment  to  the  eager  marts 
of  Carthage  whence  a  back-returning  stream  of  silver  marvellously 
enriched  the  Acragantines."  Other  colonies  of  Sicily,  to  be  named  in 
the  course  of  this  narrative,  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  A  wreath 
of  Hellenic  settlements  nearly  encircled  the  flowery  island.  Only  in 
the  west,  the  Phoenicians,  receding  stxnewhat  before  the  aggressive 
Greeks,  stubbornly  maintained  themselves. 

Importance  of  the  Western  Greek  colonies.  The  economic  and 
cultural  history  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  is  closely  twined 
on  the  one  hand  with  that  of  the  mother  country,  on  the  other  with 
that  of  Rome.  They  interest  us  not  only  for  their  own  contributions 
to  civilization  and  their  reactive  stimulus  to  older  Hellas,  but  even 
more  as  a  mighty  factor  in  the  civilization  of  Italy,  and  through 
Italy  of  central  and  western  Europe. 

ImproTed  navigation  and  the  far  western  colonies:  Spain. 
The  earlier  voyages  to  these  shores  had  been  made  in  anall  round- 

■oHdf  v<i,  15S:  Timaeiu.  In  FHG.  I.  p.  30*.  S«:  Dion.  Hal.  vl.  62.  Foni&cilioni;  p. 
ZIO  below. 
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bottcoied  boats  described  above.  In  the  seventh  ceotur)'  developed 
a  somewhat  lander  vessel  with  flatter  bottom  fumi^ed  with  iifty 
oars  and  ami$d  with  a  bronze  beak  for  attack.  These  improved 
ships  ouiveyed  the  Samians,  and  more  actively  Ae  Phocaeans,  in 
their  distant  viQtaxe&  to  Iberia  (Spain),  whose  KOld.  silver,  and  cop- 
per attiacted-.tbem.  Beyond  the  Pillars  of  Heracles  in  the  stormy 
Atlantic  the  Cassiterides  Isles  and  distant  Britain  yielded  tin,  a 
metal  chiefly  prized  as  an  ingredient  of  bronze.  In  the  tin  trade 
the  Phoenicians  were  intermediaries  between  Greeks  and  natives.*^ 

Colonies  in  GauL  On  the  southern  coast  of  Gaul  Phocaeans 
founded  Massalia  (Marseilles),  long  the  chief  centre  of  Hellenic 
culture  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  mother  of  a  cluster  of  colonies 
in  Gaul  and  Iberia,  and  school  of  the  neighboring  barbarians,  who 
learned  there  to  speak  and  write  the  Hellenic  tongue.  The  Greeks  of 
this  region  brought  with  them  the  Ionian  laws  and  from  Ephesus  the 
cult  of  Artemis,  whose  temples  rose  in  every  city.  We  must  accord- 
ingly regard  the  Phocaeans  as  the  forerunners  of  Rome  in  the  work 
of  civilizing  southwestern  Europe.'^ 

Northern  Aegean  colonies.  A  somewhat  different  interest  attaches 
to  coliHiial  movements  in  other  directions.  The  founding  of  settle- 
ments aa  the  Tbradan  sea  and  along  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis 
served  merely  to  expand  Aegean  Hellas  to  its  natural  limits.  In  the 
occupation  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula  the  name  itself  suggests  that 
Chalcis  todt  the  lead,  though  Eretria  and  Corinth  participated. 
The  country  was  rough,  but  the  chief  occupation  was  agriculture, 
alcHig  with  fishing.  In  later  time  the  timber  of  the  region  proved 
a  source  of  revenue,  and  in  the  neighborhood  were  the  mines  of 
Mount  Pangaeus.  It  was  through  these  colonies  that  the  Macedonians 
of  the  interior,  a  backward  Hellenic  people,  slowly  acquired  the  civ- 
ilization of  their  progressive  southern  kinsmen.^* 

Colonies  on  tlie  Hellespont  and  Propontis.  Meanwhile  the 
loaians  were  sailing  through  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis  and 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  catch  the  tunny  fish,  to  trade 
with  the  natives,  and  to  plant  settlements  on  all  the  shores.  Miletus 
alone  is  said  to  have  founded  no  less  than  ninety  in  this  region.'' 

11  Hdt  t  lU:  tr.  ISZ^tnbo  ilL  Z.  J,  fr-10  (viluibic  Spiniih  producU);  2.  13  f.  (Fhoeni- 

jlHiJl  L   ]«;  "nrac   L    13.   6;    Ariil  Frag.   M9   (RoM)i  Timwui.    in  FHG.   1.   p.   201. 
40;  Stnbo  It.  1.  4  1 
14  Tlrac  L  56;  It.  109,  110.  120,  IZJ;  Sfnba  i    I.  H. 
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Most  important,  however,  was  Byzantium  on  the  Prop>ontis  —  the  most 
famous  amon^  the  colonies  of  Meji;ara.  It  is  situated  on  a  spacious 
bay  in  touch  with  migrating  shoals  of  fish  —  an  exhaustless  source  of 
wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  Their  command  of  the  strait  enabled  them 
to  levy  tolls  on  passing  ships,  while  splendid  opportunities  for  com- 
merce, combined  with  a  strong  defensible  position,  further  contributed 
to  their  prosperity.  A  thousand  years  after  its  founding  this  city, 
under  the  name  of  Constantinople,  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire.*' 

Colonies  on  the  Black  Sea.  Although  Hellenic  settlements  sur- 
rounded the  Black  Sea  in  a  nearly  unbroken  chain,  tbeir^  civilization 
failed  to  penetrate  far  into  the  interior  or  materially  to  aSect  the 
natives.  For  such  results  the  settlers  were  all  too  few.  To  Hellas 
the  Black  Sea  rejtion,  while  o&erinK  little  intellectual  aid,  furnished 
useful  products  —  especially  fish,  timber,  dyes,  wheat,  metals,  cattle, 
and  slaves.*' 

Naucratis,  Egypt  In  another  direction  Greek  enterprise  was  to 
bear  rich  intellectual  fruit.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  Psammetichus  had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt  with  the 
help  of  bronze-clad  Ionian  and  Carian  rovers  of  the  sea.  He  and 
his  dynasty  were  therefore  most  friendly  to  the  Greeks.  A  settle- 
ment of  Ionian  traders  on  the  Canobic  chatmel  of  the  Nile  they  per- 
mitted accordingly  to  grow  till  it  became  the  colony  of  Naucratis. 
Here  under  the  protection  of  the  govemroent  various  Greek  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  neighboring  islands,  together  with  Aegina,  estab- 
lished their  warehouses  for  trade.'*  The  king  enlisted  many  Greek 
.mercenaries;  the  natives,  whose  country  produced  few  grapes,  en- 
^jytd  the  wines  imported  from  Greece,  and  sent  in  exchange  the 
varied  products  of  the  Orient.  A  class  of  native  interpreters,  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hellenic  tongue,  grew  up,  who  entranced  the  curious 
tourist,  with  wtnidrous  tales  of  folklore  and  religion  and  medical 
skill,  of  engineering  and  building  achievement  in  the  erection  of 
pyramid  or  labyrinth  or  temple,  whose  immensity  and  durability 
awed  the  impressionable  Hellenic  mind.  The  imputation  of  papyrus 
into  Greece  cheapened  writing  material,  while  the  elementary  facts  of 
geometry  and  astronomy,  brought  home  by  inquisitive  tourists,  stimu- 
lated the  birth  of  Hellenic  science  and  philosophy.     To  the  opening  of 
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Egypt,  therefore,  we  may  trace  in  part  the  great  intellectual  awakening 
of  Hellas. 

Motive  and  effects  of  colonization.  It  is  unnecessary  io  these 
pages  to  mention  by  name  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  other  Greek 
settlements  scattered  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of 
its  tributary  waters.  The  leading  motive,  as  has  been  noticed,  was 
economic,  expansion  of  trade,  and  provision  for  the  surplus  popula- 
tion of  a  marvellously  virile  race.  Among  the  effects  were  not  only 
the  bestowal  of  Hellenism  in  a  varying  degree  upon  the  peoples  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin,  but  also  the  enrichment  of  the  Greeks 
themselves,  and,  through  contact  with  the  world,  their  own  stupen4ous 
advance  in  civilization.  All  that  the  Europeans  and  their  colonists 
now  are  in  the  world,  the  Hellenes  were  then  in  the  Mediterranean 
basin  —  carriers  of  civilization  and  reapers  of  political  and  economic 
profit  through  their  vital  and  intellectual  mastery. 

The  founding  and  the  organization  of  a  colony.  Id  the  plant- 
ing of  colonies  the  Greeks  of  this  period  gradually  developed  a  body 
of  custwns,  to  which  they  felt  morally  bound.  The  founding  city  — 
metropolis,  "  mother-state  " —  after  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Del- 
phic Apollo,  appointed  as  founder  a  citizen  of  noble  family,  to  con- 
duct the  colonists  to  their  new  home,  establish  the  government,  and 
after  death  receive  worship  as  a  hero.  Often  an  invitation  was  issued 
to  friendly  neighbors  to  take  part.  A  charter  of  incorporation  was 
drawn  up  which  constituted  the  proposed  settlement  as  a  community, 
named  the  founder,  provided  for  the  assignment  of  lands  and  for 
other  necessary  matters,  and  regulated  the  relations  between  the  mother 
and  daughter  cities. ^°  The  tie  was  fundamentally  one  of  kinship, 
such  as  binds  parents  and  children:  "  Well  I  know  that  many  col- 
onies have  been,  and  will  be.  at  enmity  with  their  parents.  But  in 
early  days  the  child,  as  in  a  family,  loves  and  is  loved;  even  if  there 
come  a  time  later  when  the  tie  is  brdun,  still  while  he  is  in  want 
of  education,  he  naturally  loves  his  parents  and  is  beloved  by  them, 
and  flies  to  his  relatives  for  protection,  and  finds  in  them  his  only 
natural  allies  in  time  of  need." '"  These  words  of  Plato  testify  to 
the  strong  bond  of  filial  sentiment  which  showed  itself  in  the  partici- 
pation in  common  religious  festivals,  in  the  reciprocal  rights  and  hon- 
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ors  extended  by  each  conmunity  to  the  members  of  the  other,  and 
in  the  seneral  continuit]'  of  religious,  social,  and  political  usages 
and  institutioBS  of  the  old  cit^in  the  new.  A  colony  in  the  neigh- 
boriiood  of  the  mother-^We 'TOuaTlyTftBa^ped^.pelTtically  dependent, 
such  as  were  the  Atfini^  settlements  of  the  fifth  century  known  as 
cleruchies  ("lot-fapaings  ");  but  so  strong  were  the  decentralizing 
tentacles  that^^stant  colonies  became  forthwith  sovereign  states, 
permanently  turned  with  the  mother-state,  however,  by  the  firmest 
bcmd  of  alli^x  known  to  the  Greeks.^*  The  colonial  movement 
tended  accordftigly  to  widen  the  sympathy  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
city-state,  wHle  the  experience  gained  in  Ihe  framing  of  charters  and 
in  the  wgaJzation  of  new  communities  stimulated  the  development 
of  written  ijw  and  constitutions  and  ultimately  the  birth  of  political 
sdsnce. 

Commerce  was  greatly  pmnoted  by  the  invention  of  coinage.  Early 
in  the  Middle  Age  the  Minoan  currency  was  lost  to  the  world,  which 
in  consequence  returned  to  barter.  After  the  introduction  of  iron, 
spits  —  obols  —  of  that  metal  passed  as  small  currency.  In  the 
eighth  century  the  lonians,  reviving  the  Minoan  custom,  began  to 
use  as  coins  striated  drops  of  electrtm,  a  natural  amalgam  of  gold 
and  silver.  Probably  they  were  before  the  Lydians  in  the  adoption 
of  a  coinage.  Frtmi  the  early  seventh  century  Ionian  and  Lydian  is- 
sues may  be  approximately  dated.  West  of  the  Aegean  sea  the 
Aeginetans  were  the  first  to  stamp  coins.  Their  type  was  a  'two- 
drachma  piece  of  about  194  grains,  giving  97  grains  to  the  drachma. 
The  latter,  considered  equivalent  to  six  current  obols,  would  furnish 
silver  for  an  American  quarter  of  a  dollar.  This  double-drachma 
was  called  a  "  tortoise  "  from  the  figure  of  that  reptile  stamped  on 
die  face.  It  passed  current  not  only  in  Aegina  but  also  for  a  long 
time  in  the  Greek  peninsula,  oa  many  of  the  islands,  and  in  Hellenic 
odonies  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Chalcis  and  Eretria  were  not  far  behind  Aegina  in  coinage. 
Among  their  earliest  issues  were  various  denominations  in  electron. 
Their  standard  coin,  however,  was  a  silver  piece  weighing  about 
135  grains  and  therefore  much  lighter  than  the  Aeginetan.  Attic 
chrcmides  of  later  time  regarded  this  piece,  too,  as  a  double  drachma. 
It  passed  current  in  the  numerous  Euboic  colonies,  and  was  adopted 

41  Hdt  vtIL  2Z;  li.  2»:  Tbuc.  i.  56,  tO;  v.  106. 
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by  Solm  as  a  standard  for  Athens.  The  silver  oKitained  in  this 
drachma  is  worth  in  American  money  a  trifle  more  than  eighteen 
cents." 

41  Mlnoan  cumncy;  p.  00  above.  Iron  iplti  at  Spaita:  p.  IS.  DUe  of  the  beciimlnc 
of  Ionian  coinage;  Hogarth.  Epkesut,  75.  2Si:  Gardner.  Bnl.  Ac.  HI  In  Ai<a  the  ratio  ol 
electron  (o  lilver  was  IO;l;  of  gold  to  ailver.  \i%:i.  The  »»liie  of  an  AegineUn  drachma 
in  American  money  ii  urtclly  Iwenty.ili  ccnu:  of  the  Attlc-Eul»ic  dnduna  WA  ccnti. 
AKfiptlon  of  Ihc  eirlleu  coinage  lo  Ihc  Lvdiani;  Xenophane*.  in  Pollui  li.  SJ;  Hdt.  i.  44. 
Pouibly  they  were  the  firal  to  coin  gold  and  titvcf  a*  dlilinguldied  fiom  electim,  cf. 
Gudiner.  P..  Bist.  of  Ant.  Coinatr,  pp.  72  If. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CITY-STATE 
AHPHICTYONIES  AND  LEAGUES 

EcoDomic  and  political  transition  from  Hinoan  to  Hellenic 
times.  Limiting  itself  narrowly  to  islands  and  coasts,  the  Minoan 
civilizati(»i  owed  its  evolution  to  the  interplay  of  ccsnmeTCial  and 
industrial  cities.  Its  decay  consisted  largely  in  the  breaking  down  of 
the  higlily  organized  life  of  the  city  and  a  reversion  to  the  simpler 
forms  of  existence  native  to  field  and  mountain.  The  coming  of  the 
northerners,  accustomed  to  nothing  better  than  the  village,  accentu- 
ated this  change.  The  economy  of  the  Middle  A^e  accordingly  was 
one  of  hunting,  grazing,  and  incipient  agriculture.  The  emergence 
of  historical  Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  obscurity  and  de- 
pression of  that  period  consisted  essentially  in  the  revival  of  city  • 
civilization,  based  partly  c«i  the  old  seats  of  Minoan  life  and  partly 
on  newer  foundations.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  area  of 
the  Minoan  culture  —  mainly  the  Aegean  islands  and  coasts  —  now 
becoming  the  home  of  brilliant  cities  constituted  the  very  heart  of  the 
Hellenic  world. 

The  ethnos  (eftw).  The  interior  and  northwest  of  the  peninsula, 
keeping  in  the  background  of  culture,  retained  the  more  primitive 
form  of  the  country  state.  This  institution  is  designated  as  an 
ethnos  —  essentially  a  community  resting  on  the  basis  of  blood  and 
negatively  described  as  wanting  the  city  organization.  Such  a  peo- 
ple occupied  a  definite  territory  usually  limited  by  natural  boundaries, 
as  mountain  chains  or  seas,  and  was  distinguished  from  other  ethne 
by  dialect  and  customs.  Examples  are  the  AetoHans,  Acamanians, 
Locrians,  and  Arcadians.  A  large  ethnos,  like  the  Aetolian,  com- 
prised several  sub-ethne  which  we  may  venture  to  call  tribes.  The 
latter  were  divided  into  smaller  groups,  the  subdivision  continuing  till 
we  reach  the  phratry  (brotherhood)  and  its  component  families.  The 
members  of  a  phratry  as  kinsmen  stood  side  by  side  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  in  lime  of  peace  protected  the  lives  of  the  brethren,  or 
wreaked  vengeance  for  dieir  slain.     Each  group  from  phratry  up- 
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ward,  based  on  real  or  pretended  kinship,  had  its  social  institutions, 
government,  and  gods;  but  of  these  matters  the  ancient  historians  give 
us  mere  hints.* 

The  village  (kw^ii?).  The  canton  ((ro'tmj/ia).  The  city-state, 
polls  (miA«).  The  people  lived  in  small,  widely  separated  villages, 
most  of  them  unwalled.  Though  the  village  naturally  contained  a 
nucleus  of  kinsfolk,  it  was  fimdamentally  territorial,  comprising  a 
mixed  population.  &nd  served  accordingly  as  the  first  step  in  the 
transition  from  tribal  to  political  society.  Neighboring  villages  with 
little  respect  for  the  ties  of  kin,  ioined  for  mutual  protection  in  a 
canton,  which  usually  centred  in  a  fortified  hilltop.  The  village 
chief  —  demiurgos,  "  public  worker  " —  represented  his  community  in 
the  cantonal  diet.  Several  such  Arcadian  cantons  continued  down 
into  historical  time.  Under  conditions  favorable  to  the  advancement 
of  civilization,  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  to  political  de- 
velopment, the  cantonal  centre  became  a  city  —  polls.  Throughout  the 
historical  period  we  constantly  observe  the  formation  of  cities  from 
villages,  and  cannot  doubt  that  in  prehistoric  Greece  the  process  was 
sunilar.  Although  the  city  thus  developed  on  the  basis  of  neighbor- 
hood rather  than  of  blood,  it  organized  itself  chi  the  ethnic  pattern  in 
tribes  (or  their  equivalents)  and  phratries,  and  assumed  for  its  citizens 
a  kinship  which  was  fictitious.  The  new  city  was  a  sovereign  state, 
whose  organization  and  government  sufficed  for  her  entire  territory. 
A  community  of  this  kind  is  described  as  a  city-state  in  contrast  with 
the  more  primitive  ethnic  community  and  with  the  territorial  state  of 
modem  times.  At  the  opening  of  the  period  now  under  consideraticm 
there  were  in  Hellas,  in  addition  to  many  ethne,  a  countless  number 
of  these  states  ranging  from  a  few  square  miles  to  a  few  hundred 
square  miles  in  area.* 

Monarchy.  Whether  of  ethnos  or  polis  the  government  was  orig- 
inally vested  in  king,  council,  and  popular  assembly.  Though  es- 
sentially like  that  described  by  Homer,  Minoan  survivals  in  many 
places  must  have  modified  it  in  the  direction  of  gi^ater  definiteness 
and  complexity.^  Its  activity,  however,  was  limited  to  defence  against 
foreign  enemies  and  domestic  rebellion,  maintenance  of  the  gods' 
good  will,  and  the  arbitration  of  private  disputes.     The  defence  of 

1  Eihn«  and  itM  illvliiuni;  Thuc.  Hi.  44.  «6.  101     Tribn  and  phretiiem:  !l.  il.  3U  I 
aVilliir;  Thuc.  i.  2.  y,  iii.  W.     Cuilon.  ■■union  cI  townihipt'^  virTHua  «  ci:rrtyM 

Muur:  Slnbo  viii.  .V  2.    Cily-Milc:  ArlH.  PeOl.  I.  2,  t,  12S2  b. 
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life  itself,  as  has  been  intimated,  belonged  to  the  families  and  phra- 
tries.  Law  was  in  fact  custtnnary  but  the  general  feeling  prevailed 
that  the  kinK.  who  ruled  by  divine  sanction,  received  his  judgments 
fr«n  Zeus  or  Apollo  or  some  other  deity. 

Transition  to  aristocracy,  beginning  about  750.  In  some  ethne, 
as  in  Epeiros  and  Macedon,  monarchy  persisted  throughout  histor- 
ical times.  The  more  progressive  city-state,  however,  as  the  Ionian,  I 
began  to  adopt  aristocracies  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 
The  change  was  gradual.  The  great  nobles  who  formed  the  council 
took  an  ever  increasing  part  in  the  government  till  they  usurped 
complete  control.  Their  means  of  aggrandizement  were  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  king  to  a  mere  priest  and  Judge,  the  institution  of  new 
offices  in  addition  to  the  kingship,  the  reduction  of  the  tenure  of  all 
offices  to  a  single  year,  and  the  appointment  and  supervision  of  offi- 
cials, rendering  them  responsible  to  the  council  for  their  adminis- 
tration. In  this  way  the  council  made  itself  supreme,  while  the  of- 
ficers became  its  tools  and  the  assembly  lost  the  little  significance  it 
had  possessed  under  the  monarchy.* 

Lav.  The  idea  of  law  underwent  a  corresponding  change.  While 
it  remained  for  a  time  purely  customary  as  before,  the  nobles  gen- 
erally regarded  themselves  not  as  recipients  of  legal  revelations,  but 
as  keepers  of  a  body  of  law  once  divinely  established  and  now  handed 
down  as  a  precious  heritage  from  father  to  son.  The  nobles  made 
use  of  their  legal  monopoly  to  decide  cases  capriciously  or  from 
motives  of  favoritism  or  in  pursuit  of  bribes.  "  Persuaded  by  their 
love  of  money,"  exclaims  Solon  of  Athens,  "  the  nobles  desire  reck- 
lessly to  destroy  the  great  city.  As  to  the  people,  the  mind  of  their 
magistrates  is  dishonest  —  magistrates  who  are  doomed  to  suffer 
many  ills  because  of  their  monstrous  violence.  .  .  .  They  grow 
wealthy  in  obedience  to  unjust  deeds." ' 

Codifications  of  the  law:  Zaleucus.  These  evils,  it  was  doubt- 
less thought,  could  be  partially  remedied  by  the  codification  of  legal 
usages.  The  state  already  possessed  some  written  documents,  includ- 
ing lists  of  magistrates  and  treaties,  and  it  was  but  natural  that 
writing  should  now  be  extended  to  the  preservation  of  laws.  The 
earliest  European  code  known  to  history  was  produced  at  Locri,  Italy. 
The  story  is  told  that  on  consulting  the  oracle  in  a  time  of  civil  con- 
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fusion  the  Locrians  were  directed  to  a  slave  shepherd  named  Zaleucus. 
Set  free  and  established  as  legislator,  he  drew  up  a  code  of  laws, 
which  he  explained  were  given  him  by  Athena  in  dreams.  He  care- 
fully regulated  the  lives  of  the  citizens  and  imposed  the  stigma  of  a 
depraved  character  on  women  and  men  who  indulged  in  an  excess 
of  liberty  or  luxury  of  dress  or  ornament.  He  placed  property  and 
business  contracts  under  better  control,  and  deprived  the  judge  of  the 
power  to  give  arbitrary  decisions.  Ordinances  concerning  personal 
injuries  were  severe,  requiring  "  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth."  In  a  case  of  appeal,  we  are  informed,  judge  and  appellant 
had  each  to  appear  with  his  neck  in  a  noose,  and  the  one  who  failed 
to  sustain  his  cause  was  executed  on  the  spot.  In  like  manner  the 
proposer  of  a  new  law  was  required  to  advocate  it  with  a  noose  about 
his  neck.  The  result  was  that  the  Locrians  became  famous  for  con- 
servatism, military  spirit,  hospitality,  and  sound  morals.  "  There 
(at  Locri),"  says  Pindar,  "do  ye,  O  Muses,  join  in  the  song  of 
triumph.  I  pledge  my  word  that  to  no  stranger-banishing  folk  ye 
shall  come,  nor  unacquainted  with  things  noble,  but  of  the  highest 
in  the  arts  and  valiant  with  the  spear."  "  With  the  Muses  setting 
myself  thereunto  fervently,  have  I  embraced  the  Locrians'  famous 
race,  and  have  sprinkled  my  honey  over  a  city  of  goodly  men."  The 
laws  of  Zaleucus  will  suffice  as  an  illustration  of  early  codes;  those 
of  Athens  will  be  considered  in  another  place.' 

From  aristocracy  to  tyranny.  In  Thessaly  the  aristocrats,  who 
had  wrested  the  supreme  power  from  the  king,  long  retained  their 
supremacy.  Elsewhere  they  were  usually  too  weak  to  endure  more 
than  a  century  or  thereabout.  Often  the  aristocracy  was  overthrown 
by  a  tyrant  —  usurper,  unconstitutitmal  ruler.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
among  the  Greek  states  of  the  seventh  century  Lacedaemon  alone,  so 
far  as  we  know,  possessed  a  standing  army  sufBdoit  for  maintaining 
domestic  peace  and  protecting  life  and  property.  The  rest  were 
filled  with  civil  strife.  This  condition  made  the  usurpation  of  gov- 
ernment easy.  Sometimes  a  magistrate  refused  to  lay  down  his  ofBce 
on  its  expiration,  but  maintained  himself  by  force.  In  this  way 
he  became  a  tj'rant.  Or  the  tyrant  might  be  an  umpire,  whom  war- 
ring factions  chose  to  arbitrate  between  them,  and  who  took  ad- 

sArlM.  frat.  S4H  (Ko«):  Diud.  lil.  20  f.;  Polyb.  lil.  16;  Stnbo  tL  I.  fl:  DcDi. 
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vantage  of  the  occasion  to  seize  the  government.     More  ccnnraonly 
he  was  an  ambitious  politician  who,  failing  in  a  struggle  for  office,  \ 
appealed  to  ^e  people,  promising  them  economic  or  political  ad- 
vantage in  return  for  their  support.     A  military  reputation,  added   | 
to  smoothness  of  speech,  increased  his  chances  for  success.     With  the 
help  of  the  ccmimons,  he  would  overthrow  his  fellow  aristocrats  and  | 
make  himself  master.^ 

Tyranny  at  Corinth,  657-586  (conventional,  though  uncer- 
tain, dates).  Among  the  earliest  tyrannies  was  that  of  the  Cypsel- 
idae  at  Corinth.  Cypselus,  the  founder,  overthrew  the  ruling 
Bacchiadae,  to  whom  he  was  related  on  his  mother's  side.  During 
his  reign  of  thirty  years,  "  he  drove  many  Corinthians  into  exile, 
many  he  deprived  of  their  wealth,  and  very  many  more  of  their 
lives."  These  Words  of  Herodotus  should  apply  only  to  his  treat- 
ment of  the  ndiles.  By  the  people  he  was  so  beloved  throughout  his 
reign  as  to  require  no  personal  guard.  The  Bacchiad  policy  of  col- 
imization  and  patronage  of  the  useful  and  fine  arts  he  inherited,  and 
handed  down  to  his  son  and  successor,  Periander." 

Periander.  Of  the  latter  Herodotus  has  still  more  discreditable 
stories  to  tell.  Elsewhere,  however,  we  learn  that  he  was  an  able 
commander  in  war  and  a  wise  and  modemte  ruler.  By  checking  the 
importation  of  slaves,  he  assured  to  skilled  workmen  a  better  social 
standing  than  this  class  enjoyed  anywhere  else  in  Hellas.  To  encour- 
age agriculture  as  well  as  political  quiet,  he  forbade  unoccupied  per- 
s<His  to  live  within  the  city.  A  council  which  he  established  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  checking  the  growth  of  luxury  and  of 
seeing  that  no  one  spent  more  than  his  income  warranted.  As  mar- 
ket and  harbor  customs  sufhced  for  the  needs  of  government,  the  citi- 
zens were  relieved  of  direct  taxes.  These  statesmanlike  measures 
help  account  for  his  long  reign  of  forty-four  years.*  The  tyranny  sur- 
vived him  but  three  years,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  a  band  of  con- 
spirators. 

Tyranny  at  Sicyon,  670-560  (conventional,  though  uncertain, 
dates).  Next  in  brilliance  among  the  early  Hellenic  tyrants  stood 
the  Orthagoridae  of  Sicycm.  This  city  lay  northwest  of  Corinth  in 
tile  narrow  but  fertile  valley  of  the  Aesopus.     The  little  district  was 
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as  famous  for  its  ftiirden  and  orchard  products  as  for  bronze  wares 
and  potteries."*  In  addition  to  landlords  and  their  serfs  there  had 
developed  a  omsiderable  class  of  artisans  and  traders.  Whereas 
usually  the  tyrant  was  of  noble  birth,  Orthagoras,  who  usurped  the 
government  of  Sicyon,  was  from  a  lower  social  class." 

Cleistheses,  early  sixth  century.  Of  his  descendants  it  was 
Cleistheses  who  made  his  city  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  Hellas. 
His  iirst  effort  was  to  free  Sicyon  from  the  political  control  which 
Argos  hitherto  had  exercised  over  it.  This  object  he  accomplished  in 
a  successful  war  with  the  dominant  power.  Moreover  he  forbade 
the  rhapsodists  to  chant  in  Sicyon  their  epics,  which  celebrated  the 
glories  of  Argos.  To  free  his  countrymen  from  religious  dependence 
oa  their  former  master,  he  determined  to  expel  from  bis  city  the 
cult  of  Adrastus,  an  Ai^ive  hero.  With  this  end  in  view  he  built  a 
shrine  to  the  Theban  hero  Melanippus,  who  in  story  had  figured  as 
a  deadly  enemy  of  Adrastus.  To  the  newly  adopted  hero  he  trans- 
ferred all  the  revenues  and  festivals  of  the  old,  whereupon  the  priests 
of  Adrastus  beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  Sicyon.  This  anecdote  illus- 
trates the  singular  importance  of  hero  cults  amon^  the  early  Greeks. 
The  three  Doric  tribes,  to  which  the  landowners  belonged,  still  re- 
minded Sicyon  of  its  close  connection  with  Argos,  till  Clelsthenes 
abolished  their  names,  contemptuously  substituting  Piglings,  Don- 
keys, and  Porkers,  whereas  his  own  tribe  of  Shoremen,  evidently 
comprising  artisans  and  traders,  he  dignified  by  the  name  of  Ruling 
Class  (Archelai).  This  measure  hints  at  a  policy  which  trans- 
formed Sicyon  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  and  c<»nmercial 
state." 

The  wooing  of  Agariste.  Another  picture  of  this  illustrious 
tyrant,  drawn  by  Herodotus,  shows  him  a  lordly  generous  host.  On 
his  invitation  came  young  men  of  noblest  birth  {rota  every  part  of 
Hellas  to  woo  his  daughter  Agariste;  and  for  a  whole  year  he  enter- 
tained them,  while  he  tested  their  athletic  and  musical  training,  their 
social  and  table  manners,  their  breeding  and  temper.  He  looked 
with  favor  on  Hippocleides  of  Athens,  till  the  latter  one  evening  dis- 
played a  marvellous  skill  in  dancing;  after  representing  Laconian 
figures,  and  then  Attic,  he  closed  with  a  performance  on  the  table, 
head    downward,    his    feet    gesticulating    in    air.     "  Ah,    son    of 
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Teisander,"  exclaimed  the  sovereign,  "  thou  hast  danced  away  thy 
wedding";  the  other  answered,  "  Hippocleides  cares  not,"  which 
became  a  proverb  at  Athena.  In  a  polite  address  Cleisthenes  then 
expressed  his  regret  at  not  having  a  daughter  to  bestow  on  every  one 
of  his  highly  accomplished  guests;  and  prwnising  them  a  silver  talent 
each  as  a  trifling  substitute,  he  concluded:  "  To  the  son  of  Alcmaeon, 
Megacles,  I  offer  my  daughter  Agariste  in  marriage  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Athenians."  The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  two  who 
were  thus  united  became  the  parents  of  the  famous  Athenian  law- 
giver Cleisthenes,  and  the  great -grandparents  of  the  still  more  famous 
Pericles.  This  story  sheds  a  pleasant  light  on  the  social  relations 
and  intermarriage  of  the  great  nobles  of  Greece,  on  the  genial  ele- 
gance of  the  tyrant,  and  on  his  wide  interstate  connections."  The 
death  of  Cleisthenes  about  S70  closed  the  century-long  rule  of  his 
dynasty.  Evidently  other  tyrants  succeeded,  and  it  was  not  till  near 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  (about  510)  that  Sicyon  shook  off  the 
yoke.  In  the  case  of  both  Corinth  and  Sicyon  the  revolution  was 
accomplished  by  a  band  of  noble  conspirators  supported  by  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Both  cities  adopted  moderate  oligarchy  and  both 
entered  the  Pel(qxranesian  League.'* 

Geoeral  ctutracter  of  the  tyranny.  These  examples  sufficiently 
illustrate  for  the  present  purpose  the  character  of  the  earlier  tyranny. 
Whatever  the  tyrant's  origin,  his  authority  was  generally  exercised 
in  the  interest  of  peace,  material  prosperity  and  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion. Putting  an  end  alike  to  the  factional  strife  of  nobles  and  the 
sectional  conflicts  of  tribes,  he  reduced  his  people  to  harmony  and 
established  domestic  peace.  No  force  in  the  Hellenic  world  of  the 
time  contributed  so  much  to  cultural  progress.  The  tyrant's  patron- 
age attracted  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  who  formed 
in  his  court  a  brilliant  and  versatile  society.  Everywhere  excepting  in 
Sicyon  rhapsodists  were  engaged  to  recite  the  Homeric  poems  at  pop- 
ular gatherings;  and  everywhere  at  festivals  in  honor  of  the  new  god 
Dionysus,  song  and  recitation  —  the  germ  of  the  drama  —  celebrated 
the  sufferings  and  joys  he  experienced  among  mankind.  By  thus 
fostering  literary  interest  among  the  people  and  by  attaching  them  to 
newer  cults  he  freed  them  in  a  degree  from  the  priestly  influence  of 
the  old  nobility  and  educated  them  for  self-government. 

l«Hd(.  vl.  126-31. 
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Redress  of  legal  and  politiul  wrongs.  The  tyraat's  promise 
to  the  commons  he  fulfilled  by  putting  an  end  to  aristocratic  oppres- 
sion, to  the  exactions  of  landlords,  and  to  the  unjust  sentences  of 
magistrates.  Generally  he  enforced  the  existing  laws  and  ctmstitu- 
tion,  though  he  was  far  from  permitting  the  pec^le  to  enjoy  any  real 
political  power.  The  levelling  of  social  classes,  the  enforcement  of 
law  by  mercenary  aid,  developing  a  much  needed  civic  discipline, 
t(^ether  with  an  enlightened  educational  ptJicy  constituted  an  essen- 
tial and  long-reaching  stride  on  the  way  from  aristocracy  to  democ- 
racy. Necessarily,  however,  as  the  tyrant  concentrated  governmental 
power  in  his  own  hands,  the  political  rights  of  the  citizens  slept,  while 
individuals  of  pronounced  ambition  were  exiled  or  put  to  death.  The 
long  continuance  of  despotism  would  have  crushed  the  genius  of  the 
Greeks  and  reduced  them  to  the  dead  level  of  Asiatics.  Fortunately 
tyrannies  were  short-lived.  Whereas  the  usurper  himself  was  a 
statesman,  his  sons  and  even  more  bis  grandsons,  corrupted  by  wealth 
and  unlimited  power,  so  degenerated  as  to  give  the  word  t)-rant  the 
meaning  which  it  has  retained  to  the  present  time.  Almost  inevitably, 
however,  the  tyranny  was  succeeded  either  by  a  democracy  or  by  an 
oligarchy  more  liberally  constituted  than  the  earlier  aristocracy. 

Oligarchy.  Literally  an  oligarchy  is  a  "  rule  of  the  few  ";  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle  "  the  few  who  based  their  right  upon  wealth.  The 
narrowest  and  most  oppressive  form  arose  where  a  clique  of  wealthy 
men  seized  the  government  and  exploited  the  state  in  their  own  inter- 
est. It  is  characterized  by  Aristotle  "  as  dynastic,  a  hydra-headed 
tyranny,  far  more  heartless  than  the  despotism  of  an  individual. 
Broader  and  more  endurable  was  the  knightly  oligarchy,  in  which 
participation  in  the  government  depended  upon  eamomic  ability  to 
furnish  all  necessary  equipments  for  service  CHi  horseback.^'  The 
knight  provided  from  his  own  estate  either  a  single  horse  or  two 
horses  —  one  for  himself,  the  other  for  his  squire.  Chalcis  and 
Eretria  are  examples.  This  form  of  oligarchy,  in  which  political 
privileges  are  graded  on  the  basis  of  property,  is  precisely  described 
as  a  timocracy." 

Tlmociacy  of  the  heavy  infintry.  A  more  popular  form  was 
so  broad  as  to  admit  to  active  citizenship  all  who  could  equip  them- 
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selves  with  a  panoply  for  war.  The  latter  developed  from  the  former 
mainly  through  the  growth  of  states  in  population  and  wealth.  "  The 
earliest  government  which  existed  among  the  Hellenes  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  kingly  power,  grew  up  from  the  warrior  class,  and  was 
originally  taken  from  the  knights  (for  strength  and  superiority  in  war 
at  that  time  depended  on  cavalry) ;  indeed  without  discipline  infantry 
are  useless,  and  in  ancient  times  there  was  no  military  knowledge  or 
tactics,  and  therefore  the  strength  of  armies  lay  in  their  cavalry.  But 
when  cities  increased  and  the  heavy-armed  grew  in  strength,  more 
had  a  share  in  the  government."  "  The  best-known  example  is  that 
of  Athens  immediatdy-befoie  Scdwi,  A  timocracy  of  the  heavy  in- 1 
fantry  may  expand,  either  directly  or  through  the  tyranny,  to  democ-  I 
racy.  The  latter  kind  of  government  will  be  treated  in  connection 
with  the  reforms  of  Cleisthenes  at  Athens.  J 

Political  versatility  of  the  Hellenes.  By  means  of  typical 
instances  we  have  now  traced  the  main  lines  of  development  from 
monarchy  to  the  beginning  of  democracy.  For  appreciating  the 
genius  of  the  Greeks,  however,  we  roust  bear  in  mind  that  in  the 
creation  of  forms  of  government  they  showed  the  same  boundless 
versatility  as  in  the  fields  of  literature,  art,  and  philosophy.  Among 
their  most  precious  contributions  to  civilization  is  the  republican  gov- 
ernment, which  they  devised  in  endless  variety,  and  which  assured 
to  the  citizens  a  varying  degree  of  liberty  and  self-government. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  freedom  they  created  political  science  as.  | 
represented  by  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  We  must  not  con- . 
demn  these  efforts  because  in  some  or  all  respects  they  fall  short  of 
the  actualities  or  ideals  of  today;  but  in  all  fairness  we  must  regard 
the  Greeks  as  pioneers,  whose  political  strivings,  necessarily  tentative, 
have  furnished  to  after  ages  suggestions  and  inspirations  for  a  more 
perfectly  balanced  democracy. 

Combinations  of  States.  The  motive  which  first  led  neighboring 
states,  whether  ethne  or  cities,  to  combine  in  leagues  lies  far  anterior 
to  recorded  history.  It  might  have  been  a  border  market,  the  need 
of  allies,  the  desire  for  frontier  security,  or  a  nascent  consciousness 
of  kindred  blood.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  practical  impetus  to 
friendly  intercourse,  such  neighboring  states  chose  the  sanctuary  of  a 
deity  conveniently  situated,  at  which  to  hold  a  periodical  festival 
for  wOTship,  often,  tcx>,  a  fair  for  the  interchange  of  goods.     A  union 

ISAiliL  PbM.  It.  13,  10,  1Z9T  b. 
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of  neighbors  ostensibly  for  a  religious  object,  but  sc»netimes  serving 
more  practical  ends,  was  termed  acLamph i  i^n'njjv^  That  of  Delos, 
centering  in  the  shrine  of  Apollo  on  that  island,  reached  the  height 
of  its  splendor  probably  early  in  the  seventh  century.  The  Hotneric 
Hymn  to  the  Ddian  ApoUo,  composed  at  that  time,  celebrates  the 
gathering  of  the  lonians  with  their  wives  and  children  to  worship  this 
god  with  music,  dancing,  and  gymnastic  exercises,  and  to  trade."* 
From  an  original  union  of  insular  neighbors  it  had  cone  to  include 
all  the  lonians.  Without  ever  assuming  a  political  character,  it 
eventually  declined.  Another  amphictyony  comprised  twelve  ethnc:  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Thermopylae.  Its  earliest  seat  of  worship  was 
the  shrine  of  Demeter  at  Anthela,  near  that  pass;  but  in  lime  it 
acquired  a  second  and  more  important  centre  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi;  hence  it  came  to  be  known  as  the  Delphic  amphictyony. 
.  The  obiect  of  the  league  was  the  protection  of  the  shrines,  especially ' 
of  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo.  The  government  lay  in  the  hands 
of  an  amphictyonic  council,  comprising  forty-eight  "  speakers,"  four 
from  each  tribe,  and  twelve  recorders.  The  speakers  alone  proposed 
and  debated  measures;  the  recorders  alme  voted.  A  resolutioD 
adt^ted  by  this  council  in  the  immemorial  past  imposed  an  oath  upon 
the  members  of  the  league  not  to  destroy  an  amphictycaiic  city  or  to  cut 
it  off  from  running  water  in  war  or  peace.  Here  was  one  of  tibe 
earliest  attempts  to  mitigate  the  primitive  rigors  of  war.  Many  otb|9 
decrees  of  the  council  are  known  to  us,  including  one  which  forbade 
the  Greeks  to  levy  tolls  onjiilgrims  to  the  shrine,  and  another  requix> 
ing  the  stales  of  the  league  to  keep  in  repair  their  own  roads  leading 
to  Delphi.  Against  a  state  which  trespassed  upon  any  rights  of  the 
god  it  had  the  power  to  declare  a  "  sacred  war."  Although  the  couii-_ 
cil  sixnetimes  championed  the  cause  of  Hellas,  as  could  any  assocU^ 
tion  or  individual,  it  never  acquired  a  recognized  authority  over 'all 
the  Greeks;  and  notwithstanding  its  occasional  participation  in  pdit- 
ical  affairs,  it  remained  essentially  a  religious  convocation." 

Hegemony.     A  union  religious  at  basis  tended  to  become  political,  ' 
especially  when  it  contained  a  state  of  superior  power  and  seculw 
ambition.     For  example,  the  Boeotian  amphictyony,  whose  deities 
were  Poseidon  and  Athena,  was  cont-erted  into  a  federal  union  by 

n  Homeric  Htmn  M  Ihr  Drlian  Apollo.  Ill  -di.  Thuc.  iii.  1CM. 

II  AMth.  Funp.  Ill  f,:  Orj,  107:  Srrabo  in.  ,'.  1;  P»ii«.  i.  8.  2;  IC.  II.  MS.  Or«iniii- 
IloB  ot  tbc  council:  BoUford,  "  Ampblcij-ony."  In  Ejrycl.  flrit.  llth  cd.  wilh  nfenncei. 
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Thebes.*'  Its  constitution,  which  developed  toward  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  grouped  the  states  of  the  league  in  eleven  units  roughly 
equal  in  population.  Theae  units  were  equally  represented  in  the 
federal  magistracy,  council,  and  court,  and  had  equal  military  and 
financial  burdens.  It  provided  further  for  a  referendum  of  important 
matters  to  the  states,  and  seems  to  have  admitted  of  an  initiative 
Horn  the  states.  Theoretically  the  arrangement  was  most  admir- 
able; but  in  fact  the  Thebans,  who  constituted  four  of  the  eleven  units 
of  representation,  dominated  the  federal  policy.'' 

These  examples  will  suffice  for  illustrating  the  amphictyony  and 
the  earlier  experimentation  with  political  unions  of  states.  Other 
confederations  will  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  Greek  mind  in  devising  systems  of  combination, 
^however,  was  for  a  long  time  more  than  offset  by  the  excessive  indi- 
vidualism of  the  small  republics,  to  whom  sovereign  independence 
was  the  breath  of  life, 

t  ii.  u.  I, 
Quart.  XXV,  2M  ff.  with  reference. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

CRETE,  LACEDAEMON,  AND  THE  PELOPONNESIAN 
LEAGUE 

I.  Crete 


City-States  and  their  federation.  Of  the  hundred  Cretan  cities 
existing  in  the  Middle  Age,  at  least  fifty  survived  to  historical  time, 
or  were  replaced  by  newer  foundations,  and  are  known  by  name.  They 
joined  in  a  league  to  resist  invasion,  and  established  a  federal  court 
for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes.  Notwithstanding  these  institu- 
tions the  'city-states  often  fought  with  one  another.  The  most  impor- 
tant were  Cnossus,  Gortyn,  and  Cydonia,  which  when  onnbined  were 
able  to  control  the  policy  of  the  rest.' 

Social  classes.  Because  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  Hel- 
lenic immigrants  into  Crete  Minoan  institutions,  as  well  as  Minoan 
art,  survived  to  historical  time  with  less  modification  than  elsewhere.' 
"  The  Lyctians,"  says  Aristotle,  "  are  a  colony  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 

*spec?alt'y"ih™  comained  in  SCD.  II? 
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and  the  cdonists  when  they  came  to  Crete,  adopted  the  laws  which 
they  found  existing  among  the  inhabitants." "  Ephorus,*  too,  holds 
the  opinion  that  the  institutions  which  we  are  accustomed  to  describe 
as  p)eculiarly  Dorian  existed  in  the  native  cities  of  Crete  before  the 
Dorian  immigration.  Society  in  Lyctus  and  elsfewhere  was  organized 
in  stereotyped  classes  such  as  we  eapect  to  find  in  any  old,  stagnant 
civiiiza^S^  Most  bought  slaves  were  in  the  cities  employed  in  do^ 
mestic  service.  Higher  in  rank  were  the  serfs,  some  public,  others 
private,  "  These  slaves  (serfs)  have  some  regulariy  recurring  festi- 
vals in  Cydonia,  during  which  no  freemen  enter  the  city;  but  the 
slaves  are  masters  of  everything,  and  have  the  right  even  to  flog  the 
freemen." "  Their  family  and  business  rights  were  extensive  and 
the)'  were  carefully  protected  by  law.  Amcmg  the  freemen  were 
various  social  grades.  Lowest  were  the  perioeci,  "  dwellers  around," 
the  inhabitants  of  a  city  in  subjection  to  another.  We  know  little 
of  their  condition.  The  citizens  of  a  free  state  were  by  birth  either 
common  or  noble;  all  were  alike  warriors  living  in  the  city  and  differ- 
entiated from  the  farming  class  by  a  law  of  Minos.  The  most  iropor- 
tant  featureg^^qf  their  life  were  their  military  education  and  their 
public  tables." 

~TfaTntI^of  children  and  youths.  The  children  were  taught  to 
read,  to  sing  the  traditional  songs,  and  to  play  the  double  pipe  and 
lyre,  two  instruments  inherited  from  Minoan  time.  At  an  early 
age  they  were  taken  to  the  public  tables  to  wait  on  their  fathers. 
Clad  in  mean  garments  which  were  rarely  changed,  they  ate  their 
food  together,  sitting  on  the  ground.  The  boys  attached  to  each 
table  were  organized  in  a  company  under  a  master.  The  groups 
thus  formed  took  rudimentary  training  for  war  and  fought  sham 
battles.  When  they  reached  the  seventeenth  year,  they  were  organ- 
ized in  troops  each  under  the  leadership  of  a  noble  youth,  whose 
father  supervised  its  training  and  enforced  discipline.  "  On  certain 
appointed  days  troop  encounters  troop,  marching  in  time  to  the  sound 
of  pipe  and  lyre,  as  is  their  custom  in  actual  war.  ...  All  the  mem- 
bers who  have  reached  the  required  age  are  compelled  to  many. 
They  do  not  bring  their  brides  home  forthwith,  but  wait  till  the  latter 
are  able  to  attend  to  household  matters.     The  dowry  of  a  girl  is  equal 

1  AclM.  Polil.  K.  10.  2  r..  I2TI  b  (cl,  H.  Civ.  no,  5), 

*  In  Sinbo  X.  4.  17. 

BEphorus,  In  Athtn,  vl.  B4.  Public  atifi.  Rinallu.  nbtcd  lo  Hlno*  (?)  or  po«lb)>  d^ 
rlirtd  (rem  dmta  (Siutf),  "conguered."    Private  tcrfi.  cluoUc.  aphainlatu. 

•  Periaed:  3.  Ob.  no.  J  (Arbotk).    CIUjcm  trf  tree  aUM;  e».  fir.  No.  I 
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to  half  of  her  brother's  portion." '  Evidently  the  troop  was  the  com- 
pany which  sat  at  one  table.  The  messes  of  the  older  men  were 
called  simply  dubs,  evidently  transformed  from  the  troops  of  youth. 

Public  tables.  The  limited  number  of  citizens  in  a  state  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  tables  were  under  a  single  roof.  Each  table  was 
in  charge  of  a  woman,  who  with  the  help  of  common  laborers  and 
slaves  prepared  and  served  the  food,  giving  the  choicest  dishes  to 
the  citizens  most  distinguished  for  wisd<»n  and  prowess.  An  ancient 
authority  informs  us  that  "  the  people  of  Lycti  conduct  their  public 
tables  as  follows:  each  brings  in  a  tenth  of  his  produce  as  well  as  the 
public  revenues  which  the  authorities  of  the  state  distribute  among 
the  several  houses.  Each  slave,  too,  contributes  (monthly?)  an 
Aeginetan  stater  as  poll-tax."  This  arrangement  conduced  to  equal- 
ity, as  state  aid  permitted  the  poorest  citizens  to  eat  at  the  public 
tables.' 

Military  and  religious  aspects  of  the  training.  The  object  of 
their  peculiar  mode  of  life  was  military,  "  That  courage  and  not 
fear  might  predominate,  they  accustomed  themselves  from  childhood 
to  the  use  of  arms  and  to  endure  fatigue.  Accordingly  they  disre- 
garded heat  and  cold,  rugged  and  steep  roads,  blows  received  in 
gymnastic  exercises  and  in  set  battles."  °  They  practiced  archery; 
and  the  curetes,  young  men  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Zeus  the 
Divine  Youth,  performed  the  Pyrrhic  war-dance  in  armor,  while  they 
chanted  a  swig  to  "  the  Lord  of  all  that  is  wet  and  gleaming,"  pray- 
ing for  full  jars,  fleecy  flocks,  fruitful  fields,  prosperous  sea-borne 
ships  and  goodly  law.*** 

Political  development.  The  original  kingship  changed  to  an 
aristocracy,  in  which  the  chief  magistrates  were  ten  cosmi,  "  keepers 
of  order,"  who  commanded  in  war,  exercised  judicial  and  general 
administrative  functions,  and  enforced  discipline  among  the  citizens. 
They  were  assisted  and  limited  by  a  council  and  an  assembly.  At 
an  earJy  period  the  laws  were  reduced  to  writing.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  code  of  Gortyn  has  been  preserved  in  an  inscription." 
GraduaUy  the  govemmoit  grew  more  popular  till  in  the  third  cen- 
tury donocracy  became  tmiversal. 
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II.     Lacedaemon 

Political  unification  of  Laconla.  In  Laconia  conditions  were  in 
seme  respects  similar  to  those  of  Crete.  Although  probably  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  Laccaiians  were  of  northern  descent,  yet  their 
civilization  owed  more  to  the  Minoans  than  to  the  Indo-European 
race.  Unlike  Crete,  Laconia  contained  one  city-state  —  Sparta  — 
which  excelled  all  the  rest  in  military  power.  Advantageously  lo- 
cated near  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  probably  commanding  a 
wider  area  and  larger  population  than  any  other,  well  invigorated  too 
with  northern  blood,  this  city  brought  all  Laconia  under  her  power 
(eighth  century).  Adjacent  communities  she  absorbed,  and  reduced 
the  others  to  subjectitm  as  perioeci.  The  nearer  result  was  increased 
wealth  and  temporarily  a  richer  culture  for  the  dominant  state,  but 
more  enduringly  the  growth  of  the  strongest  military  power  in 
Hellas." 

Laconian  culture  of  the  seventli  century.  Early  in  the  seventh 
century  the  commercial  relations  of  Sparta  with  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
bore  cultural  fruit.  On  invitation  the  Lesbian  musician  Terpander 
came  with  his  sevm-stringed  Cretan  lyre  to  Sparta  to  allay  a  political 
disturbance.  The  Greeks  were  far  more  sensitive  to  music  than  we 
are;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  appreciate  the  moral  effect  of 
hortative  verse  sung  to  a  strange  and  masterful  melody.  Shortly 
afterward  Thaletas  of  Gortyn,  invited  by  the  Spartans  to  visit  their 
city,  brought  with  him  the  choral  song  and  dance.  The  word  chorus 
applied  originally  to  the  dancing-place,  then  to  the  group  of  perform- 
ers, and  finally  to  their  song.  The  Pyrrhic  war-dance  he  is  said  to 
have  invented.  However  that  may  be,  he  introduced  it  into  Sparta. 
In  music  the  Spartans  found  a  powerful  instrument  for  training,  and 
no  state  employed  it  with  equal  success.'*  Later  in  the  century  we 
find  Alonan  active  at  Sparta.  A  hint  from  an  extant  fragment  has 
led  to  the  view  that  he  was  a  Lydian  from  Sardis.  At  all  events  he 
speaks  the  Doric  tongue  and  identifies  himself  heart  and  soul  with 

1 1  AMEmiUtloii  of  Hlnoin  and  Itido-EuropHn  [n  Laconia;  p.  26.  Sdihto  for  Landae- 
nMntao  hluory;  SCO.    HI.   2.   D.   }-i26-    For  Ihe  Kvemh  nniuo'  Tynicus  and   Alcnum, 

nihMU.  BSA;  bcdnninc  wlih  XI  (l9>><-05):  ■«  alio  the  rail  of  JUS.  bcgin'nmx  '  boal^ 
nme  diic.  Incldtnially  Hciodoiui.  ■•  i.  6S:  Iv,  147  IT. ;  vi.  51  H.:  Xmoplion,  Cmuiiiniion 
«f  Ikt  LaitdatmoHi  "  "  '       •■    -  _...-.  _      . 

•c*ticnd  ihrouiiiou 
whcreai  Arlnmlc  m 

11  Terpander')  comini  (iDotic  nut;   • 
raC.  if  p.  210.  6.    Thaletia;  H.  Civ.  i 
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the  natives.  His  poems  open  to  us  a  view  of  Spartan  life  which  we 
find  nowhere  else  —  a  life  of  contentment,  of  peace  and  love  and 
'  pleasure.  "  From  the  gods  is  vengeance;  but  he  is  happy  who  cheer- 
ily weaves  the  web  of  his  days  unweeping."  He  invites  to  Laconia 
the  goddess  Aphrodite,  "  leaving  her  lovely  Cyprus  and  Paphos  en- 
circled by  waves;"  he  calls  upMi  the  Muse  of  sweet  voice,  daughter 
of  Zeus,  to  begin  the  delightful  melody,  adding  charm  to  the  song, 
and  inspiring  the  graceful  dance  of  fair-gowned  girls  with  their 
carven  ivory  necklets.  These  sentiments  of  his,  and  many  more  no  less 
gentle,  were  in  keeping  with  the  Laconia  of  his  age.'* 


First  Hessenian  war.  In  a  general  way  we  have  traced  the  his- 
tory of  Laconia  through  the  Middle  Age  to  its  acme  of  cultural  devel- 
opment in  the  seventh  century.  The  conquest  of  this  country  hy 
Sparta  was  connected  closely,  as  effect  and  cause,  with  the  growth  in 
diat  city  of  a  ruling  military  class  of  landowners  supported  by  agri- 
cultund_Serfa,.  hdots  —  a  social  system  derived  from  Mlnoan  life. 
Having  nothing  to  do  but  drill  and  fight,  the  military  class  naturally 
developed  an  ambitious  policy  of  conquest.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
eighth  cMitury  they  had  waged  a  war  of  aggression  upon  Messenia. 
The  population  of  this  country  at  the  time  was  "  Achscan  "  —  a  blend 
of  aborigines  with  early  Greek-speaking  immigrants  —  among  whmn 
doubtless  Dorians  had  already  settled.  Whatever  the  pretext  for 
the  war  may  have  been,  the  Spartan  poet  Tyrtaeus  gives  the  real 
motive  as  a  desire  "  to  plough  and  plant  fertile  Messenia."  The 
same  poet.  who.  living  shortly  after  the  time,  is  our  only  reliable 
authority  for  the  event,  tells  us  that  "  for  nineteen  years  the  fathers  of 
our  fathers,  warriors  stout  of  heart,  fought  unresting  to  possess  her; 
and  in  the  twentiedi  the  foemen,  forsaking  their  rich  fields,  fled  from 
the  lofty  heights  of  Mount  Ithome."  Many  of  the  conquered  were 
reduced  to  serfdom:  "Like  asses  worn  with  heavy  loads,  bitterly 
are  they  forced  to  bring  their  master  the  half  of  all  the  soil  produces; 
and  whenever  the  baleful  fate  of  death  overtakes  their  lord,  they  and 
their  wives  must  needs  join  in  lamenting  him."  '* 

in  Beigk.  Anihologia  Lyrics.    Alu 
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Second  Messenlan  wai,  about  650.  After  this  omquest  we  hear 
of  other  Lacedaemonian  wars  with  neighbors,  not  all  so  fortunate. 
There  were,  too,  internal  disturbances,  which  detracted  from  the 
reputation  of  the  state.  Taking  advantage  of  their  weakness,  the 
Messenians,  supported  by  Argives,  Arcadians,  and  Pisatans,  revolted. 
In  their  first  struggles  with  this  powerful  coalition,  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians were  beaten,  and  lost  courage.  It  was  the  most  critical  period 
of  their  early  history.  Wealth,  art,  p>oetry,  the  refinements  of  life  had 
devel(^>ed  here  as  nowhere  in  the  peninsula;  in  the  pursuit  of  culture 
and  ctmifort  the  Spartans  were  fast  losing  their  warlike  character.  It 
was  under  these  untoward  conditions  that  Tyrtaeus  came  forward 
to  inspire  and  guide.  He  was  not  merely  a  poet  but  a  statesman  and 
military  leader,  as  was  Solon  shortly  afterward  at  Athens.  Through 
bis  generalship  the  Lacmiians  conquered  Messenia.  In  battle  songs 
he  roused  his  countrymen  to  fight  and  die.  if  need  be,  for  the  father- 
land, setting  before  them  as  an  alternative  to  victory  a  life  of  wander- 
ing beggary.  "  A  noble  thing  it  is  to  die  a  valiant  man,  falling  in 
the  front  line  of  warriors,  in  battle  for  the  fatherland.  Most  griev- 
ous of  all  fates  is  to  leave  (Hie's  city  and  fertile  fields  and  to  wander 
begging  with  a  dear  mother  and  aged  father  and  little  children  and, 
wedded  wife."  After  a  long  hard  struggle  the  Messenians  who 
failed  to  escape  frnn  the  country  resumed  the  yoke  of  serfdmi." 

Conquest  and  the  land  system.  In  her  earlier  conquests  Sparta 
had  readily  admitted  the  higher  class  to  citizenship  on  condition  of 
removing  to  the  governing  city."  In  this  way  all  central  Laconia^ 
became  the  private  property  of  the  Spartan  citizens;  and  when  Mes- 
senia was  subdued,  the  Spartans  distributed  among  themselves  a 
broad  district  extending  through  the  centre  of  that  country  to  the 
western  coast.  All  the  towns  disappeared  from  this  region,  as  tiiey 
had  disappeared  from  central  Laconia. 

The  lot  assigned  the  individual  Spartan  was  of  such  a  size  as  to 
supply  him  with  seventy  medimni  of  barley  and  his  wife  with 
twelve,  and  oil  and  wine  in  proportion.  The  farms  thus  granted 
by  the  state  were  hereditary  and  inalienable.  Other  lands  were  freely 
bought  and  sold,  and  in  time  it  became  permissible  to  give  away  or 
bequeath   the  hereditary   lot.    The   result   was   that   difierences   in 
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wealth  arose  among  the  Spartans.  As  the  citizens  were  forbidden 
to  eneaKe  in  trade  of  every  kind,  their  only  lawful  source  of  income 
was  agriculture  and  grazing.  Having  originally  adopted  iron  as 
money,  as  had  various  other  Greek  states  at  a  time  when  this  metal 
was  still  scarce,  they  were  compelled  by  law  to  adhere  to  it  centuries 
after  silver  and  gold  had  elsewhere  become  current." 

In  Laconia.  as  in  Minoan  Crete,  the  ruling  community  tended  to 
make  of  itself  a  military  caste  on  the  basis  of  a  socialism  rigorously 
enforced  by  the  state.  At  first  liberal  with  the  citizenship,  the  Spar- 
tans in  time  hedged  tliemselves  strictly  in,  refusing  except  on  the 
rarest  occasions  to  admit  a  stranger  to  their  political  ctmimunity  and 
ruling  in  a  lordly  spirit  over  their  subjects.  The  elements  of  the 
social  and  governmental  system,  derived  from  the  Minoans,  they 
gradually  (1000-600)  adapted  to  their  own  requirements;  and  the 
discipline,  described  in  the  following  pages,  did  not  become  severe 
till  the  sixth  century. 

To  maintain  their  social  and  political  superiority,  the  Spartans 
constituted  themselves  as  a  perpetual  army  and  transformed  their 
city  into  a  camp.  Their  whole  life  was  occupied  with  training. 
This  principle  controlled  marriage,  the  birth  and  education  of  chil- 
dren, econwny  and  occupation  —7  in  brief  ^every  activity  of  life.  In 
other  countries  of  Greece  custom  gave  the^ather  the  option  of  rearing 
his  child  or  of  putting  it  to  death  immediately  after  birth.  In  Sparta 
this  function  was  usurped  by  the  elders '<^ -the  tribe.  If  they  found 
the  infant  weak  or  deformed,  they  ordrfed  it  exposed  In  a  glen  of 
Mount  Taygetus.  If,  however,  he  reached  the  standard  of  strength 
and  shapeliness,  they  directed  the  father  to  rear  him.  To  the  seventh 
year  children  were  in  the  care  of  their  mothers  and  of  nurses,  who 
were  competent  women  strictly  supervised  by  the  stale.  The  child 
was  trained  to  eat  coarse  food  without  complaint,  to  cultivate  bravery 
and  a  cheerful  disposition.  On  reaching  the  age  of  seven  he  was 
taken  from  his  mother  and  placed  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
stale.  In  the  organization  of  these  boys  in  troops  under  youthful 
captains  of  prudence  and  daring  for  athletic  and  military  drill,  and 
in  their  education  in  reading  and  music,  there  was  a  thoroughgoii^ 
similarity  to  Cretan  conditions  already  described.  It  was  not  often 
that  the  Spartan  boys  were  permitted  to  bathe  or  anoint  themselvM 

18  Produce  of  a  lot;  PluL  Lye.  S.  The  AeBliKUn  mcdimnua.  uied  in  Laconia.  I'A  bu. 
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with  oil.  They  had  no  bed-clothing  but  slept  in  their  companies  on 
piles  of  rushes  they  had  gathered  from  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas. 
Under  the  direclion  of  their  captain  they  coined  their  own  meals, 
the  bJRger  boys  bringinE  logs  for  the  fire,  the  smaller  Katherin);  f>ot 
herbs.  They  contributed  also  what  they  had  stolen  fron  the  gardens 
or  from  the  tables  of  the  men.  Theft  was  encouraged  as  an  exercise 
in  aKility  and  cleverness;  one  caught  in  the  act  was  punished  for 
clumsiness  by  fitting  and  fasting.  Their  meals  were  purposely 
made  scant  as  an  inducement  to  ingenuity  in  providing  extras,  and  as 
a  means  of  developing  tall,  slender  bodies.  Once  a  year  the  supreme 
test  of  endurance  was  applied,  when  at  the  altar  of  Artemis  Orthia, 
the  great  Minoan  goddess,  the  bovs  submitted  to  a  flogging.  Some 
endured  to  death.  The  severe  training  resulted  not  only  in  strength, 
agility,  and  endurance,  but  also  in  a  quiet,  modest  bearing  which  has 
no  parallel  in  modem  life.  The  young  Spartans  walked  the  streets, 
tiieir  hands  within  the  folds  of  their  cloaks,  their  gaze  fixed  on  the 
ground  before  them.  "  You  might  sooner  ejtpect  a  stone  image  to 
find  voice  than  one  of  these  Spartan  youths;  to  divert  the  eye  of  a 
bronze  statue  were  less  difficult."  " 
Barrack  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty  the  youth  became  a  man  liable 
,  to  service  in  the  field.  It  was  now  permitted  him  to  marry,  but  for  a 
long  time  he  could  see  his  wife  only  by  stealth.  In  fact  he  never  had 
the  enjoyment  of  a  home,  but  passed  his  entire  life  in  military  drill, 
eating  and  sleeping  in  the  barracks.  At  the  age  mentioned  he  joined 
a  syssition  (mess).  It  comprised  about  fifteen  members,  who  filled 
vacancies'by  cooptation.  Their  ballots  were  bread  crumbs;  and  so 
great  a  value  did  they  set  on  unanimity  that  a  single  adverse  ballot 
sufficed  to  debar  a  candidate.  Each  member  contributed  his  monthly 
share  of  barley,  wine,  cheese,  and  figs,  with  a  little  cash  for  luxuries. 
Their  meat  was  chiefly  pork  and  wild  game.  The  former  was  an 
ingredient  of  their  famous  black  broth :  — 

If  you  should  live  in  Lacrdaemoti's  bounds. 
You  must  comfily  wilh  all  the  fashions  there; 
Go  to  their  spare  pheiditia  for  supper, 
Aid  feast  on  thcjr  black  broth;  and  not  diadain 
To  wear  fierce  whiskers,  and  seek  no  indulgence 
Further  than  this;  but  keep  the  old  customs, 
Such  as  their  country  doth  compel.^" 

t    '  iftTralnlnit  of  boj-i  ind  ruulli*:  Xen,  C'ohiI. 
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KatOTA  men.  At  thirty  the  Spartaa  became  a  mature  man,  privi- 
leged to  attend  the  assembly  and  to  fill  such  political  offices  as  re- 
quired no' advanced  age  qualification.  Continuing  their  military 
exercises,  the  men  passed  die  remainder  of  their  time  in  the  gymnasia 
and  clubs  or  at  the  syssitia,  discoursing  in  brief  "  Laconic  "  satire, 
not  on  money  and  business  matters,  but  on  the  "  honorable  and  base." 
The  austerities  of  life  found  relief  in  the  merriment  of  wine  parties. 
Am(»ig  the  imaKes  of  their  deities  was  a  little  statue  of  the  god  of 
Laughter.  The  severity  was  mitigated,  too,  in  campaigns,  which 
accordingly  seemed  to  them  a  relief  from  the  labors  of  peace.'' 

Girls  and  womea.  Girls  underwent  a  similar  training.  They,  \ 
too,  practiced  running,  wrestling,  leaping,  and  throwing  the  discus 
and  spear,  contending  for  prizes  in  these  sports  before  the  assembled  \ 
citizens.  The  state  required  such  exercises,  as  it  considered  health 
and  strength  in  wranen  essential  to  the  physical  perfection  of  the 
race.  Their  presence  at  the  competition  of  youths,  with  approval 
and  raillery,  incited  to  the  utmost  the  development  of  the  contestants' 
energy  and  skill.  The  women  had  a  part  as  well  in  many  religious 
festivals.  The  partkenia  of  Alcman  are  choral  songs  for  girls,  who  in 
the  ambrosial  night  bear  a  mantle  to  Artemis  as  a  gift,  while  the  stars 
contend  with  them  in  beauty,  and  streaming  tresses  grace  the  leader 
like  gold  unalloyed.  In  nimbleness,  strength,  and  loveliness  of  form 
these  athletic  girls  are  like  steeds  compactly  built  that  win  the  prize 
with  ringing  hoofs  —  creatures  of  winged  dreams.  Thus  Alcman 
sings." 

Harried  women.  Their  training  continued  only  till  marriage. 
The  chief  wedding  rite  was  a  pretended  abduction  of  the  bride  by 
force  —  a  relic  of  the  primitive  custom  of  marriage  by  actual  capture. 
While  their  husbands  lived  in  the  barracks,  they  enjoyed  leisure  and 
comparative  luxury  at  home.  Through  dowries  and  inheritances 
they  gradually  accumulated  property  till,  in  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
they  owned  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  land.  This  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  their  hands,  under  conditions  as  they  existed  in  Laconia, 
tended  to  impoverish  the  men,  to  lessen  the  number  who  had  the 
means  of  performing  citizen  duties,  hence  to  weaken  the  state.  Hav- 
ing greater  leisure,  the  women  probably  attained  to  a  higher  intel- 

II  PKjt  Lye.  19-2S;  Xen.  CaiW.  Lac.  1;  Kntenlioiu  lajingj  of  the  Spartini  tolUtcled  in 
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lectual  level  than  their  husbands.  We  hear  much,  too,  of  their 
patriotism.  They  held  up  before  husband,  son,  or  father  the  high 
Spartan  standard  of  honesty  and  valor.  In  all  Greece  the  women 
of  Sparta  alone  ruled  the  men.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  praises  of 
other  writers.  Aristotle  lays  severe  strictures  on  their  character;  and 
it  may  well  be  that  they  deteriorated  before  his  age.  So  degenerate 
were  they  in  the  fourth  century  as  to  prove  in  time  of  invasion  a 
greater  mischief  even  than  the  enemy. ^^ 

A  self-imposed,  socialistic  despotism.  We  find  accordingly  at 
Sparta  a  socialistic  community  under  a  self-imposed  despotism, 
which  sacrificed  the  individual  to  the  ideal  good  of  the  state,  which 
eradicated  the  family  with  its  powerful  moral  influence,  and  robbed 
marriage  of  its  sanctity,  compelling  all  the  young  to  regard  the  elders 
as  their  parents,  and  making  it  a  function  of  the  older  people  to 
admonish  and  to  chastise  the  younger  as  their  children.  By  limiting 
education  almost  exclusively  to  physical  exercise  the  system  tended  to 
stunt  ^j  "MlE^f  """^  tlig^  imagination.^  These  defects,  however, 
showed  themselves  but  gradually  wifll  the  lapse  of  centuries. 

Social  classes.  Among  the  Spartans  were  degrees  of  rank. 
Highest  in  nobility  were  the  two  royal  families  frwn  whom  respec- 
tively were  taken  the  two  kings.  Below  were  other  hereditary  nobles, 
who  alone  were  qualified  for  membership  in  the  gerjaiaia  (senate, 
council).  Still  lower  were  the  mass  of  commons,  whose  means 
enabled  them  to  contribute  to  the  syssitia,  and  who  were  physically 
able  to  undergo  the  training.  All  who  had  these  qualifications  were 
"  peers."  Those  who  failed  in  either  respect  were  "  inferiors."  The 
latter  were  undoubtedly  debarred  from  political  rights,  which  how- 
ever they  could  resummon  making  good  the  deficiency.^' 

Helots.  Referenc^B^s  incidentally  been  made  to  the  helots,  who 
were  serfs,  like  th^ftse^f  Crete.  Most  probably  they  originated  in  a 
class  of  Minoan  seiVt  increased  by  conquest,  perhaps  too  in  early 
time  by  del)t  and  opi^ession.  till  finally  they  came  to  be  many  times 
their  masters  in  number.  They  were  assigned  to  the  lands  of  the 
citizens,  who  wer^odjidden  to  enfranchise  them  or  to  sell  them  out- 
side the  countr}'.  ^We  idea  was  that  they  belonged  to  the  state  rather 
than  to  the  individual.     They  lived  with  their  families  in  cottages 
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tm  the  lots  assigned  them,  rendered  to  their  masters  the  amount  of 
produce  fixed  by  law,  and  kept  the  rest  for  themselves.  In  fruitful 
years  they  could  save  something,  which  they  occasionally  increased 
by  labor  for  others  or  by  plunder  in  war,  with  the  result  that  many 
acquired  considerable_estates.  In  addition  to  tilling  the  soil  they 
aided  in  preparing  their  masters'  meals  and  performed  any  other 
menial  labor  imposed  by  their  individual  lords  or  by  the  state.  In 
war  they  served  as  light  troops,  or  as  oarsmen  in  the  fleet,  attended  to 
the  wounded,  and  waited  on  their  masters.  When  required  to  serve 
in  the  heavy  infantry,  as  often  happened  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  meritorious  were  rewarded  with  freedom, -° 

Freedmen.  We  hear  of  several  kinds  and  degrees  of  freedmanshlp, 
without  being  able  to  define  them  all.  The  neodamodeis,  "  new  cit- 
izens," performed  military  duty,  but  lacked  the  franchise.  The 
mothones  formed  a  large  class,  many  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  the 
children  of  Spartan  fathers  and  helot  mothers.  They  were  brought 
up  as  foster-brothers  of  the  youths.  Though  lacking  political  rights, 
they  were  perscmally  free  and  shared  in  the  Spartan  training.  Some 
became  prominent  in  military  ofBces  and  acquired  the  full  citizen- 
ship." 

The  policy  of  degrading  the  helots.  Notwithstanding  favors 
thus  occasionally  received,  the  condition  of  the  helots  was  wretched. 
They  were  kept  in  mind  of  their  servitude  by  the  clothes  they  wore, 
a  dogskin  cap  and  mantle  of  sheepskin  girded  at  the  waist  by  a 
broad  belt.  The  same  dress,  it  is  true,  was  worn  frran  primitive 
times  by  free  rural  laborers  in  other  parts  of  Hellas;  but  this  cir- 
cumstance did  nothing  to  mitigate  the  contrast  in  Lacedaemon  between 
serfs  and  lords.  Whereas  the  Spartans  were  forbidden  sweetmeats 
and  excessive  drinking  and  all  immoral  songs,  they  would  not  permit 
the  helots  to  sing  the  noble  lays  of  the  great  national  poets,  hut 
cmnpelled  them  on  occasions  to  make  an  exhibition  of  intoxication 
and  of  their  low  melodies  and  dances,  as  a  warning  to  the  Spartan 
youth  to  be^^Bf  such  practices.'' 

The  cryp^Bc    To  overawe  the  helots  and  keep  them  in  a  spirit 
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of  subjection,  the  government  instituted  a  secret  police  force,  termed 
crypteia,  comprising  the  most  prudent  young  men  of  Sparta.  Armed 
with  daggers,  these  policemen  were  accustomed  to  range  through 
the  country.  Concealing  themselves  in  the  daytime  and  travelling 
by  night,  they  used  to  cut  down  any  helot  to  whom  suspicion  attached. 
To  avoid  incurring  thus  the  guilt  of  murder,  says  Aristotle,  the  ephors 
were  accustomed  every  year  on  entering  ofQce,  to  proclaim  war  upon 
tiie  helots.^* 

The  Spartan  domain  and  the  suiroundiog  perioeci.  Spartans 
and  helots  have  been  considered  in  connection  because  of  their  inter- 
dependence as  lords  and  serfs,  as  well  as  because  of  their  local  rela- 
tions. Helots  were  found  only  in  the  hemes  and  on  the  lands  of 
the  Spartans.  Extending  nearly  around  this  d(»nain  was  a  strip 
of  territory  occupied  by  the  perioeci,  "  dwellers  around."  They  lived 
in  towns  or  cities  (poleis)  of  their  own,  about  a  hundred  in  number. 
Many  were  originally  free  but  had  been  reduced  to  dependence  by 
Sparta.  It  is  equally  clear  that  many  were  colonies  formed  by 
Sparta,  in  part  with  immigrants  from  other  countries,^'  The  object 
of  the  Spartans  in  thus  surrounding  their  domain  with  a  chain  of 
colonies  is  evident.  In  the  first  place,  they  wished  in  this  way  to 
provide  a  defense  for  their  territory.  More  important  was  &eir 
desire  to  cut  off  the  helots  from  the  outside  world,  leaving  the  neigh- 
bors no  opportunity  to  interfere  and  the  helots  no  hope  of  escape.  In 
return  for  the  favor  shown  them  by  Sparta,  the  perioeci  thus  stood 
guard  over  the  serfs. 

The  perioecfc  towns.  Each  perioecic  town  had  its  own  govern- 
ment usually  immune  from  Spartan  interference.  The  inhabitants 
were  personallv  free,  and  as  in  any  Greek  state  were  divided  into 
nobles  and  commons.  Their  equality  with  other  Greeks  is  shown  by 
the  part  they  took  as  competitors  in  the  great  national  games.  Not 
subject  to  the  Spartan  discipline,  they  enjc^ed  a  relatively  large 
liberty  in  the  employment  of  their  time  and  in  the  choice  of  occu- 
pations. Many  were  farmers;  but  as  the  best  lands  l^Bbeen  taken  by 
the  ruling  people.^  a  great  number  devoted  themsel^^^Knanufactur- 
ing  and  commerce.  They  worked  the  iron  mines  of  Mmint  Taygetus, 
and  manufactured  various  iron  and  steel  fabrics,  such  as  keys,  swords, 
helmets,  and  axes.     As  workers  in  lironze  they  showed  artistic  taste. 

liArbloIlr.  in  Flut.  I.yc.  »:  Plcla  I.<ni'i,  I.  hiJ  c. 
aiEphonu.  In  Sliaho  viii.  4.  Hi  5.  *i  Thcopompui,  ib.  6.  II. 
M  tuc.  foHMh.  179. 
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We  hear  of  their  drinking  cups,  their  shoes,  chairs,  tables,  and 
chariots.  Some  manufactured  sea-purple,  with  which  they  dyed 
woollen  garments.  Commerce  brought  them  wealth,  for  their  wares 
were  in  high  favor  throughout  the  world.  They  were  not  without 
intellectual  emihehce,  for  they  gave  several  poets  to  Hellas  and  their 
wisest  man,  Myson,  was  reckoned  among  the  Seven  Sages.  They  had 
their  religious  festivals,  in  which  the  Spartans  enjoyed  a  part,  as  at 
the  annual  national  celebration  to  Artemis  at  Caryae,  where  the  Lace- 
daemonian girls  joined  in  the  dance. ^' 

Relation  of  the  perioeci  to  Sparta.  The  towns  themselves  were 
individually  subject  to  Sparta,  evidently  on  fixed  terms.  Spartan 
citizens  were  not  permitted  to  reside  or  possess  property  within  a 
perioecic  town,  whereas  the  perioeci  were  privileged  to  reside  in  Sparta 
for  the  sake  of  conducting  business  there.  They  paid  the  ruling 
city  contributions  in  time  of  need,  and  in  war  performed  military 
duty.  Their  heavy  infantry  was  only  less  efficient  than  the  Spartan. 
The  arsenals  and  warships  of  Lacedaemon  were  theirs  though  neces- 
sarily under  Spartan  ccanmand,  and  they  formed  a  considerable  part 
of  the  crews.  In  army  and  navy,  men  of  this  class  rose  by  merit  to 
high  positions.  None,  howtver,  obtained  access  to  the  Spartan  citi- 
zenship or  shared  in  the  Lacedaemonian  government  or  in  any  way 
influenced  its  p^ic>'.  And  yet  in  the  Lacedaemonian  state  they  were 
not  regarded  as  aliens;  they  with  the  Spartans  constituted  the  "  Lace- 
daemonians " —  citizens  of  the  several  cities  included  in  the  state  — 
whereas  the  helots  before  emancipation  were  excluded  from  the  name 
and  civil  rights." 

The  amount  of  Spartan  interference  in  their  local  affairs  was  vari- 
able. Because  of  its  exposed  position  Cythera  was  occupied  by  a  gar- 
rison under  a  harmost,  associated  with  a  civil  magistrate.  Other 
towns  were  ordinarily  liable  to  occupation  only  when  threatened  by 
an  enemy.  Contented  with  their  lot,  the  perioeci  long  remained 
faithful.  With  the  progress  of  time,  however,  as  the  number  of 
Spartans  dwindled,  the  burden  of  service  fell  more  and  more  heavily 
upon  them.  Then  first  they  became  dissatisfied  with  their  ccm- 
ditiMi." 
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The  amouni  of  pei'sonal  liberty  which  the  perioeci  continued  to 
enjoy  was  great.  Those  who  so  lived  as  to  incur  no  political  sus- 
picion were  secure  enough  in  life  and  property.  Yet  this  conditicm 
existed  on  sufferance  only;  for  the  ephors  had  a  right  to  arrest  and 
put  to  death  without  trial  any  perioecus  wh«n  they  judged  danger- 
ous.** 

This  p>ower  was  moderately  exercised,  and  the  bond  of  interest  and 
sympathy  which  united  the  perioeci  to  Sparta  remained  strong. 

The  Lacedaemonian  army.  The  primary  aim  of  the  social 
organization  and  discipline  was  the  mihtary  superiority  of  Sparta. 
The  germ  of  her  phalanx  was  a  Minoan  inheritance  fostered  (1)  by 
her  rapidly  grown  exclusiveness ;  (2)  by  the  superior  fertility  and 
extent  of  her  original  lerritory,  supporting  a  remarkably  large  num- 
ber of  landowners  of  sufficient  means  to  enable  them  to  equip  them- 
selves for  heavy  infantry  service;  (3)  by  the  absence  of  an  acro^lis 
of  imposing  height  to  exercise  a  moral  power  of  protective  control 
over  the  neighborhood, 'compelling  t(n  unusual  dependence  on  the 
strong  military  arm. 

In  the  time  of  Tyrtaeus  the  phalanx  had  not  reached  its  complete 
development.  As  yet  the  warrior  held  no  fixed  position,  but  it  greatly 
depended  on  his  own  courage  whether  he  would  fight  in  the  front 
rank  among  the  champions  or  farther  back  in  the  lines  or  stand 
"  far  off  beyond  the  range  of  darts."  It  was  meritorious  in  the  young 
men  to  take  the  front  rank.  Scune  were  heavy  infantry  and  others 
light.  The  heavy  footmen  wore  a  helmet  with  lofty  crest,  a  great 
shield  covering  breast,  body,  hips,  and  legs,  or  in  its  place  a  round 
embossed  shield  with  a  cuirass  beneath.  For  offense  they  carried 
swords  and  long  lances.  The  light  troops,  crouching  beneath  their 
bucklers,  in  loose  formation  hurled  stones  from  slings  and  threw 
their  polished  javelins."  The  metal  of  the  protecting  armor  was 
bronze,  whereas  their  weapons  of  offense  were  probably  now  of  irco, 
which  the  mines  of  Laconia  abundantly  furnished. 

In  lime  the  citizen  body  of  light  troops  was  eliminated  and  the 
heavy-armed  were  organized  in  five  morae,  from  the  five  local  tribes 
into  which  the  Spartans  came  to  be  divided.  A  sixth  mora  as  a  guard 
for  the  kings  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  all  five  tribes.  As  the 
number  of  Spartans  declined,  the  vacant  places  in  the  mora  were 

i*  "  An  accuncd  Ihini,"  uyi  liocntcL  Paitalh.  181,  "which  unons  other  Gtcck*  k  I* 
11  TyiUeui.  in  Bolsford.  Sourct-Booli,  p.  141-3. 
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filled  with  perioeci,  whereas  the  helots  usually  served  as  light  troops 
or  as  mere  laborers.  The  military  age  extended  from  the  twentieth  to 
the  sixtieth  year. 

The  kingB.  The  commanders  of  the  arrny,  and  in  the  earliest/ 
known  constitution  the  chief  magistrates,  were  the  two  kings  —  from  I 
the  Toy&l  families  of  the  Agiads  and  Eurypontids  respectively.  I 
Whatever  may  have  been  die  origin  of  the  double  kingship,  the  insti- 
tution was  locJied  upon  as  a  saf^^ard  against  tyranny.  The  per- 
petual discord  between  the  kings  weakened  their  office,  permitting  the 
growth  of  more  popular  institutions.'* 

The  kings  were  priests  of  Zeus  and  certain  other  gods,  and  judges 
in  cases  ccmceming  family  law  and  public  highways.  As  command- 
ers of  the  army  they  originally  had  a  right  to  declare  war  against 
whatsoever  enemy  tiiey  pleased;  but  this  and  other  powers  were  grad- 
ually taken  from  them.  In  war  and  peace  they  received  fixed  portions 
of  the  sacriiiciar victims  and  in  general  enjoyed  many  privileges  and 
honors.  Their  persons  were  sacred;  and  after  death  they  received 
worship  as  heroes.  On  the  decease  of  a  king  women  went  about 
the  streets  beating  on  copper  kettles,  while  mounted  messengers 
spread  the  news  throughout  Laconia  and  Messenia.  Representatives 
of  every  bousehidd  of  every  social  class,  under  penalty  of  the  law, 
gathered  to  mourn  the  dead.  Like  Asiatics  on  similar  occasions,  the 
assembled  thousands,  men  and  women  intenningled,  "  beat  their  fore- 
heads widi  a  right  good  will  and  make  lamentation  without  stint,  say- 
ing this  one  who  died  last  of  their  kings  was  the  best  of  all."  " 
Here  doubtless  survived  a  shred  of  the  pomp  and  ceremony  practiced 
by  their  ancestry,  on  the  Minoan  side,  centuries  earlier  at  the  beehive 
tcmbs. 

The  coimcil  (gerotisia).  The  gerousia  —  council  of  old  men  — 
was  composed  of  twenty-eight  elders  and  the  two  kings.  The  fonner 
were  chosen  from  a  few  noble  gentes.  They  were  required  to  have 
reached  the  age  of  sixty,  and  to  have  gained  distinction  for  sobriety, 
virtue,  and  wisdom.  The  mode  of  election  was  peculiar.  Candi- 
dates for  the  vacant  place  walked  through  the  assembly  one  by  one  in 
an  i»^er  previously  determined  by  lot,  receiving  as  they  passed  the 
acclamatitHi  of  the  people.    The  members  of  the  returning  board, 
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supposed  to  be  ijjnorant  of  the  order  in  which  the  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves,  were  secreted  in  a  room  near  by,  where  they  could 
hear  without  seeing.  By  the  loudness  and  extent  of  the  acclamation 
they  determined  which  was  the  more  popular  and  therefore  the 
successful  candidate.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  the  will  of 
the  people  expressed  itself,  not  by  a  majority  of  votes,  hut  by  the 
intensity  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  assembly  as  a  whole.  This 
method,  which  Aristotle  describes  as  childish,  readily  admitted  con- 
nivance between  the  council  and  the  returning  board  for  thwarting 
the  popular  will." 

The  functions  of  the  gerousia  were  like  those  of  the  Homeric 
council  but  far  more  definite.  It  considered  measures  to  be  presented 
to  the  assembly,  and  assisted  the  chief  magistrates  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs.  It  exercised  jurisdiction  in  cases  affecting  the  life 
or  civil  status  of  the  citizens  and  in  all  important  criminal  cases  in 
which  citizens  were  involved.  The  presidency  of  the  body,  originally 
belonging  to  the  kings,  was  in  time  transferred  to  the  ephors." 

The  popular  assembly  (apella).  The  apella  —  popular  assem- 
bly —  comprised  the  fully  privileged  citizens  thirty  years  of  age  and 
upward,  who  served  in  the  heavy  infantry.  Under  the  presidency 
of  the  kings,  afterward  of  the  ephors,  it  dected  magistrates,  decided 
-  questions  concerning  the  succession  of  kings,  and  accepted  or  rejected 
the  measures  which  the  magistrates  and  council  rarely  brought  before 
it.  As  at  Rome,  the  members  of  the  assembly  had  no  right  to  initiate 
measures  or  to  join  in  the  debate;  they  were  strictly  limited  to  listen- 
ing and  voting.  Everywhere  in  Hellas,  however,  the  supreme  polit- 
ical authority  rested  ultimately  with  the  dominant  military  class; 
and  at  Sparta  accordingly  it  was  vested  in  the  assembly  of  heavy 
infantry.  This  body  it  was  which  wrested  the  supreme  power  from 
the  kings.  The  assembly  did  not  exercise  its  authority  directly, 
however,  but  devolved  it  upon  a  board  of  five  ephors,  elected  annu- 
ally from  die  qualified  citizens.  Only  in  questicHis  of  war,  peace,  and 
other  matters  of  unusual  importance  did  it  reserve  the  right  of  decision. 
The  government  was  a  broad  military  aristocracy  tempered  by  a  strong 
magistracy.*'  . 
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The  Aphors.  The  ephors  — "  overseers  " —  evidently  existed  from 
very  early  time,  but  only  with  the  lapse  of  centuries  did  they  ccane 
to  supersede  the  kiUKS  as  the  heads  of  the  state.  On  entering  office 
they  issued  this  edict:  "  Shave  your  mustaches  and  obey  the  laws, 
that  they  may  not  be  grievous  to  you."  The  first  part  of  the  order 
enforced  the  custcmi  which  we  find  pictured  on  their  monuments;  the 
second  commanded  subjection  to  discipline.  These  magistrates  su- 
pervised the  training  of  youths  and  watched  over  the  conduct  of  the 
citizens  through  their  entirg  lives.  They  acquired  the  right  to  pre- 
side over  the  gerousia  and  the  apella,  to  try  nearly  all  the  civil  cases,  - 
and  to  prosecute  criminals  before  the  council  of  elders.  Over  helots 
they  exercised  absolute  power,  and  in  cases  of  political  emergency 
they  could  put  a  perioecus  to  death  untried. 

Their  authority  extended  over  the  kings.  At  the  close  of  every 
nine-year  period  of  a  king's  reign  they  watched  the  sky  for  an  omen, 
which  if  found  deposed  him.  Oftener  by  threats  of  prosecution  for 
misconduct  they  drove  him  into  exile.  As  heads  of  the  state  they  con- 
ducted neRotiations  with  other  govermnents.  These  powers  and 
many  others  of  slightly  less  importance  they  had  gradually  acquired 
before  the  tqiening  of  the  fourth  century.*^ 

III.    AxGos,  Lacedaemon,  and  the  Pelofonnesiam  League 

Argos.  In  the  day  of  their  glory  the  kings  of  Mycenae  and 
Argos  governed  a  broad  mainland  realm  and  claimed  hegemony  over 
many  islands.  With  the  decline  of  the  Minoan  civilization  and  the 
immigration  of  northwestern  Greeks  their  power  declined;  and  in  the 
territory  once  subject  to  them  many  cities,  old  and  new,  maintained 
their  independence.  Such  was  the  condition  of  Argolis  when 
Fheidm,  king  iw  as  sane  say  tyrant,  ascended  the  throne.  His 
reign  cannot  be  certainly  dated,  and  his  achievements  display  a  semi- 
mytbical  color.  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  accord  best  with  the  few 
known  facts  to  place  him  near  the  middle  of  the  seventh  («ntury 
prior  to  the  Seccmd  Messenian  war.  It  was  his  achievement  to  con- 
centrate all  Argolis  under  his  authority,  to  extend 4iis  sway  northward 
over  Corinth  and  Aegina,  and  southward  over  Cynuria,  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  Mount  Pamon  and  the  sea,  continuing  in  the 

*i  Tlw  llH  of  ephon  beglu  ii 
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island  of  Cythera.  Probably  it  was  he  who  led  the  Argives  to  an 
overwhelming  victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Hysiae,  Then  he 
invaded  Elis,  expelled  its  magisttrates  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Olympic  games,  and  assumed  that  office  himself.  This  act  is  char- 
acterized by  Herodotus  as  extreme  insolence.  By  spreading  abroad 
over  Peloponnese  the  system  of  measures  already  in  vogue  in  Aegina 
he  left  a  fwrmanent  impress  of  his  name  on  that  part  of  Greece.  His 
imposing  personality  shed  a  sunset  glow  upon  the  departing  glory  of 
his  city.  While  bidding  fair  to  become  the  arbiter  of  Hellas,  he  was 
dislodged  from  his  hold  on  Olympia  by  a  coalition  of  Lacedaemonians 
and  Eleians;  and  his  death  finally  put  ^^end  to  the  h(^)es  he  had 
raised.  His  successor  on  the  throne  was  ^weakling,  who  enjoyed 
scarcely  more  than  the  name  of  sovereign.  Argos  was  consequently 
in  no  position  to  set  bounds  to  the  expanding  power  of  Lacedaemon.** 

Arcadia.  The  ambition  of  the  Spartans  first  directed  itself  north- 
ward. There  was  the  tableland  of  Arcadia,  surmounted  by  high 
mountain  ranges,  which  divided  the  country  into  a  number  of  basins. 
In  each  basin  dwelt  a  canton  comprising  several  villages.  These 
mountaineers  were  a  simple  folk,  liberty-loving,  unpolished  and  war- 
like. Only  on  the  eastern  border  did  cities  grow  up  under  the  cul- 
tural influence  of  Argos.  Here  were  three  city-states,  Tcgea,  Orcho- 
menus,  and  Mantineia.  No  political  bond  united  the  Arcadians,  but 
an  ethnic  sympathy  found  nurture  at  their  common  shrine  of  Zeus  at 
Lycosura.  where  they  joined  in  festive  worship.  Without  definite 
knowledge,  the  student  of  history  yet  gains  the  impression  that  they 
possessed  means  of  common  action  in  war.  In  their  conflict  with 
Laconia  they  seem  to  have  followed  the  lead  of  Tegea,  their  nwat 
powerful  state,** 

Lacedaemon  wins  the  headship  of  Arcadia,  600-550.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  after  their  conquests  of  Messenia,  could  not  long 
remain  at  peace  with  the  world.  Their  numbers  were  still  doubtless 
increasing,  and  they  coveted  more  lands  and  helots.  Their  social- 
political  organization,  framed  exclusively  for  war,  could  find  nurture 
in  nothing  but  conquest.     Their  kings  accordingly  sent  to  c<»sult  the 
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Hirrar'  of  Aiuint  Coiiate  (Oitord,  l«lfl)  IW  If.  pUca  Pbe[dan  i  nnlury  nrller  and  M- 
(rib«  to  bim  iht  teguliiion  of  i  lyilem  of  wrighu  uid  meuurn  laicr  adopted  tv  tte 
AcRlncUiu  for  tbcEr  colnuc  ivitem. 

41  Arudli;  /f.  II.  611;  Ephomi.  In  FUG.  I.  p.  2fil.  »:  Stnbo  viil.  g;  Faiu.  vlll.  I^^ 
lun;  SGDl.  no.  1232;  Flndar,  Of,  U.  102  I.;    Xen.  Anab.  L  t  IDi  Piiu.  viil.  2.  1;  S.  L 
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orade  of  Delphi  on  the  prospect  of  conquering  all  Arcadia.  The 
prophetess  answered:  — 

The  land  of  Arcadia  thou  askest;  tbou  a^est  (oo  much;  I  refuse  it. 

Many  there  are  in  Arcadian  land,  stout  men,  eating  acorns; 

They  will  prevent  thee  from  this,  but  I  am  not  grudging  toward  thee; 

Tegea  beaten  with  sounding  feet  I  will  give  thee  to  dance  in, 

And  a  fair  plain  I  will  give  thee  (o  measure  with  line  and  divide  it. 

Trusting  to  this  deceitful  oracle,  they  concentrated  their  strength 
against  Tegca;  but  they  were  beaten,  and  the  captives  taken  were 
compelled  to  work  the  fields  of  Tcgea,  wearing  the  fetters  they  had 
brought  with  them  for  shackling  conquered  Arcadians. 

Several  times,  while  gaining  success  elsewhere,  they  tried  in  vain 
to  amquer  Tegea.     Finally  diey  won  a  victory  over  that  state  but 
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w% 
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not  such  as  to  promise  a  conquer;!.  Originally  they  had  planned  to 
helt^ize  the  Tegeans;  but  now  they  were  content  to  form  a  permanent 
alliance  with  them  (about  550).  Following  this  example,  the  Ar- 
cadian cantons  one  by  one  entered  into  league  with  Lacedacmon.** 

Lacedaemon  wins  the  hegemony  of  Peloponnese,  550-500. 
Meantime  the  struggle  between  Lacedaemon  and  Argos  continued, 
till  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  Sparta  had  wrested  from 
her  ancient  rival  Cynuria  and  Cythera.  Frcan  the  reign  of  Pheidon 
the  Eleians  were  friendly  to  Lacedaemon,  through  whose  support 
they  had  ccaiquered  a  broad  and  fertile  domain.  Hence  they  were 
ready  Iot  close  alliance  with  Sparta.  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  freed  from 
tyraimiea,  entered  the  league;  then  some  states  of  Argolis,  as  Troezen 

MHdt  L  aS-S.    Treaty  with  Telia;  Plul.  Gretk  Qura.  S;  Aiiuolk.  in  He*ych  xfinrnL; 
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and  Epidaurus;  and  afterward  Megara  and  Aegina.  Before  the  dose 
of  the  sixth  century,  all  the  states  of  Peloponnese  excepting  Ai^lis 
and  the  greater  part  of  Achaea,  were  leagued  with  Lacedaemon. 

Organization  of  the  Peloponnesian  league.  There  was  no  gea.- 
eral  federal  constitution;  but  a  separate  treaty  united  each  state  with 
Lacedaemon.  The  members  pledged  themselves  to  furnish  military 
forces  for  the  wars  waged  by  the  league,  to  serve  under  the  command 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  kings.  No  tributes  were  levied,  but  occasional 
contributions  were  required.  A  congress  of  deputies  met  at  Sparta  or 
Corinth  to  deliberate  on  federal  interests,  particularly  on  questions  of 
war,  peace,  and  alliance.  The  allies  were  free  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  and  the  burdens  of  war  were  light.  Their  representatitm  in 
the  c<xnmon  diet  made  them  content  with  their  position,  for  they  felt 
that  they  were  free  and  had  a  fair  share  in  the  deliberations.  The 
statement  of  Herodotus  that  the  greater  part  of  Peli^xmnese  was  sub- 
jected to  Lacedaemon  is  therefore  wholly  misleading.  As  the  uniixi 
rested  on  a  treaty  basis,  it  was  federal,  though  not  to  a  degree  after- 
ward attained  elsewhere.  Herself  under  the  rule  of  a  few,  and  there- 
fore hostile  to  both  tyrannies  and  democracies,  Lacedaemon  upheld 
oligarchy  among  her  allies.  To  this  end  she  sometimes  interfered 
in  the  home  politics  of  her  allies;  and  occasionally  she  felt  compelled 
to  check  excessive  ambition  or  self-aggrandizement  in  the  individual 
states  in  order  to  maintain  her  own  hegemony.  To  keep  themselves 
qualified  for  a  position  fraught  with  as  much  burden  as  hcmor,  the 
Spartans  increased  the  severity  of  their  discipline,  eschewed  the  le- 
finemeats  they  had  formerly  allowed  themselves,  and  subjected  the 
individual  more  rigorously  to  tbe  state.  For  these  purposes  increased 
power  was  given  the  ephors,  who  in  the  sixth  century  began  to  super- 
sede the  kings  as  heads  of  tbe  state.  However  crude  and  imperfect, 
the  political  system  was  admirable  for  the  age.  Especially  it  created 
a  strong  well -centralized  military  force  at  a  time  when  the  danger  of 
Oriental  conquest  began  to  threaten  Greece.** 
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ADDITIONAL  READING 

I.  Crete. —  GTCenidge,  Greek  Const.  Hiat.,  115-21;  Thumser,  Griech.  Staai- 
salt.,  132-46;  Scbomum,  GrUch.  Alt.,  bk.  Ill  B;  Busholt,  Gnech.  Gesch.,  I, 
326-46;  Semenoff,  Antiquitatej  jurii  publici  Cretetisium,  etc.  (Petropoli,  1S93) ; 
Xanthoudides,  S.  A.,  *  urttrUii,  Toilrut^t,  Athena,  XVI   (IQM)   297-428. 

II.  Lacedaemon  and  Feloponnese, — Grole,  II  (pt.  ii),  chs,  iv-viii; 
Abbott.  I.  chs.  vi-viii;  Bury.  ch.  iii;  Holm,  I.  chs.  iv-xvii;  Busolt,  Griech. 
Geuk.,  I,  510-660,  700-11;  Greenidge,  Greek  Const.  Hist.,  78-115;  Gilbert, 
Canst.  Aniiq.,  3-91;  Thumser,  Griech.  Staatsait.  146-257;  Schomann.  Griech. 
AU.,  bk.  Ill  A:  Nilwon,  M,  P.,  "Die  Grundlagen  des  spartaniachen  Lebens," 
KUo.  XII  {1512),  3C»-40;  Sotart.  A.,  Ricerche  spartane  (Livomo,  1907),  re- 
prints of  various  studies;  Niese.  B.,  "  Neue  Beitrage  zur  Geschichle  und  Landes- 

■  kunde  likedamons,"  GStl.  Geselsch.,  1906,  pp.  101-42 ;  Ferguson,  Greek  Imper- 
ialism 79-97;  Dickins,  0.,  "  Growth  of  Spartan  Policy,"  JHS.,  XXXII  <1912), 
1-42;  Gnm4f,  G.  B.,  "The  Policy  of  Sparta."  op.  cit.,  261-76;  Toynbee.  A.  J, 
"  Growth  ol  Sparta."  JHS..  XXXIII,  246-75.  For  other  works,  see  H.  Civ., 
p.  172  t 


CHAPTER  Vn 
ATHENS:    FROM  MONARCHY  TO  DEMOCRACY 

I.     Monarchy  and  Ahiskxtiacy 

Introduction.  While  the  Lacedaemonians  were  creating  a  great 
military  state,  Athens  was  developing  along  entirely  different  lines. 
Having  touched  upon  her  civilization  during  the  Middle  Age  in  ctm- 
nection  with  the  general  condition  of  Hellas,  we  shall  now  follow 
her  separate  history  from  that  period  to  the  reforms  of  Cleisthenes.' 

Unification  of  Attica,  about  1000-700.    In  the  Mycenaean  age 
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Attica,  as  tradition  and  archaeology  concur  in  teaching,  was  occu- 
pied by  several  independent  kingdoms.'  The  most  favorable  position 
among  them  was  held  by  Athens.  Its  Acropolis,  about  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  coast,  formed  the  natural  military  and  political 
centre  of  the  Cephissus  basin  in  the  heart  of  Attica.  By  conquest 
and  negotiation  the  kings  who  occupied  this  citadel  gradually  ex- 
tended their  sovereignty  over  the  entire  country.  Though  doubtless 
the  work  of  a  century  or  two,  the  unification  is  represented  in  tradition 
as  the  achievement  of  a  single  king.  "  When  Theseus  came  to  the 
throne,  he,  a  powerful  and  wise  ruler,  improved  the  administration 
of  the  country  in  other  ways,  and  in  particular  he  dissolved  the 
councils  and  sep>arate  governments,  and  united  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica  in  the  present  city,  establishing  one  council  and  town  hall 
(Prytaneion).  They  continued  to  live  on  their  own  lands,  but  he 
compelled  them  to  resort  to  Athens  as  their  metropolis,  and  hence- 
forth they  were  all  inscribed  in  the  roll  of  citizens." '  Among  the 
last  steps  in  the  process  were  the  annexation  of  Eleusis,  about  700, 
and,  nearly  a  century  later,  the  acquisition  of  Salamis  by  Solon.' 

The  dynasty  of  the  Hedontidae,  ending  in  713-12.  Although 
the  names  of  many  kings  are  embedded  in  Attic  myth,  we  can  only  be 
certain  that  the  last  ruling  dynasty  was  that  of  the  Medontidae. 
For  the  government  of  this  period  we  have  nothing  more  than  the 
survival  of  institutions.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  as  elements  of 
the  constitution  a  king,  council  of  nobles,  and  popular  assembly,  like 
the  Homeric  yet  with  functions  more  definitely  fi.xed  by  the  force  of 
Minoan  tradition.  The  king's  colacretae  — "  joint-carvers  " —  had 
charge  of  the  perquisites  which  came  to  him  from  sacrifices;  and  in 
time  this  humble  function  developed  into  the  office  of  treasurer. 
The  king  and  his  nobles  in  heavy  armor  rode  to  war  in  chariots;  and 
for  the  defence  of  the  coasts  his  well-to-do  citizens  built  galleys  pro- 
vided with  a  submarine  ram  for  attacking  hostile  ships." 

lim  of  tkt  Atkttiaiu,  our  principal  citinl  source;  anil  Ephorus  by  Strabo  and  Diodani.i 
PluUrch,  Sdm  !■  dtiivcd  milnty  froni  Sulan'i  -Formj  and  Laws  and  from  AndroliDn.  A 
(Rat  ImOUnl  of  InMltuIionil  malttr  may  be  tnunrl  In  Pnllui  >nd  nihpr  late  Antlnusrlani: 
and  valiubk  facta  are  icaltend  IhrmiRh  FtaK 

hbtnHc*  of  Creek  lheral_._. 

t  Local  tnditlona  of  petty  k!nj!ih!pii  and  of  communal  Independence:  Thuc. 
lesicua,  In  FHC.  L  p.  SS.  14;  Ptut.  Thu.  32;  Paus.  I.  M,  7;  31.  S.  UnlGci 
kin  In  twelve  dilea;  Phtlodionia,  In  FHC.  I.  p.  3W,  II  fa  Action  with  a  k 
lorlcal  truth).  The  pmcnce  of  beehive  tomb!i  In  various  localitia  prove) 
have  been  centrea  of  Mycenaean  kinKdomn. 

a  Thuc  tl,   15. 

4neDf:i:  WIlamCFWtti.  A.u  A.  tl.  X  I,  Salami*:  p.  Ill  below. 

tU'tiontldaei  IC.  I.  4VT  (boundary  slone  of  iheir  eUalc):  Arlit.  Coini  A 
bl-ji.  ChrMk,  17,  1T5.    Medon,  eponym  of  the  geni.  belong  to  the  eigliih  o 
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From  kings  for  life  to  decennial  kings,  753-3.  The  transition 
from  monarchy  to  aristocracy  was  gradual;  and  though  no  ancient 
writer  infomK  us,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  brought  about  by  the 
council  of  nobles,  who  alone  benefited  by  the  change.  It  must  ac- 
cordingly have  been  this  body  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  reduced  the  life  tenure  of  the  royal  office  to  a  single  decade. 
Although  the  incumbent  was  still  termed  king,  the  monarchy  in  fact 
ceased,  the  supreme  power  passing  to  the  council.  This  point  there- 
fore begins  the  period  of  the  aristocracy." 

Aristocracy,  753-2  to  about  650.  As  the  decennial  kings  proved 
incapable  of  efficient  military  leadership,  the  office  of  polemarch  — 
"  war-archon  " —  was  instituted,  probably  to  lead  the  army  in  a  con- 
flict with  Eleusis.  No  long  time  afterward  the  Medoatidae  were  de- 
posed, and  the  royal  office  was  thrown  open  to  all  the  nobles.  Then, 
about  700,  the  office  of  archtm  was  instituted.  During  the  earlier 
and  less  known  period  of  its  history,  this  magistracy  must  have  been 
vested  with  large  powers;  but  gradually  it  was  deprived  of  them 
till,  in  the  fourth  century,  its  only  civil  function  was  the  care  of 
widows  and  orphans  and  of  their  estates.  King,  polemarch,  and 
archon,  however,  in  addition  to  the  duties  above  mentioned,  per- 
formed extensive  priestly  functions.' 

Annual  offices,  683-2.     The  thesmothctae.     As  the  decennial 

magistrates  proved  too  strong  and  independent  to  serve  the  interests 

of  the  ruling  power,  all  offices  were  made  annual  in  683-3;  and  at 

the  same  time  the  archon  superseded  the  king  as  head  of  the  state. 

In  this  way  the  government  became  in  form  as  well  as  in  fact  a 

republic.     At  the  same  date,  or  shortly  afterward,  were  instituted  ' 

the  six  thesmothetae,  "  that  they  might  record  the  customaiy  laws 

and  keep  them  for  the  trial  of  offenders."     They  had  charge  of  all 

public  documents  and  acted  as  jndges  in  the  capacity  of  protectors 

of  the  law.     It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Solon  that  the  archon,  king, 

polemarch  and  six  thesmothetae  were  brought  together  in  one  board 

—  that  of  the  nine  archons.' 

■liahlly  ciilier  time,  bul  the  ancltnu  wronshr  pUod  him  In  the  ekventn  century.  War- 
IhliMi  p.  i4. 

■  l.uKh.  Ckrcm.  B.  112j  Faun.  iv.  5.  10:  13.  7. 
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tit.  56-". 
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The  council  of  nobles,  afterward  named  the  cauacil  of  the 
Areopagus.  The  aristocracy  was  now  at  the  summit  of  its  power. 
The  assembly  of  citizens,  which  had  occupied  only  a  third  place  in 
the  government,  fell  into  practical  desuetude.  The  elective  power 
resided  in  the  council,  who  "  called  up  men  and  on  its  own  judgment 
assigned  them  according  to  their  qualifications  to  the  several  offices 
for  the  year."  It  supervised  their  administration,  and  watched  rig- 
orously over  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  with  power  to  punish  for  im- 
moral as  well  as  for  lawless  conduct.  The  members  of  this  body  were 
powerful  lords,  recruited  annually  from  those  who  had  worthily  filled 

.    the  nine  magistracies  described  above. ° 

\^  Social  classes :  the  eupatrids.  The  privileged  class  were  called 
eupatrids — "sons  of  noble  fathers."  They  owned  large  tracts  of 
land,  equipped  thonselves  with  heavy  armor,  and  constituted  the 
effective  military  force.  They  had  recently  discarded  the  chariot 
and  had  adopted  the  custom  of  riding  to  war  on  horseback.  Arriving 
on  the  battlefield,  they  dismounted  to  engage  in  combat.  There  were, 
too,  a  few  hoplites  (heavy  infantry)  unprovided  with  horses.  In 
addition  to  military  and  administrative  services,  the  eupatrids  filled 
the  priesthoods,  which  assured  them  rich  livings  as  well  as  a  pow- 
erful instrument  for  governing  the  commons. 

The  commons:  georgl  and  demiurgi.  Below  the  eupatrids  were 
the  georgi,  farmers,  who  originally  owned  the  lands  they  tilled,  but 
who  in  the  seventh  century  were  mortgaging  their  estates,  and  falling 
into  slavery  for  debt.  Still  lower  in  the  social  scale  were  the  demi- 
urgi, skilled  workmen.  Their  numbers  during  the  seventh  century 
were  but  slowly  increasing  in  Attica,  which  lagged  behind  Corinth, 
Aegina,  and  other  neighbors  in  industry!'" 

Family  and  gens  (genos).  Phratry  and  tribe.  The  unit  of 
society  was  the  family,  which  as  elsewhere  in  Greece  was  monogamic. 
Whatever  its  rank,  the  family  worshipped  "  ancestral "  Apollo  and 
"  household  "  Zeus.  The  nobles  formed  larger  associations  of  kins- 
men known  as  gentes,  bound  together  for  the  worship  of  a  reputed 
ancestor,  for  social  intercourse  and  mutual  helpfulness.     The  demi- 

■  AHm.  Caul.  Alh.  a  2,  quotulon  refciring  lo  (he  period  now  under  comlderalion. 
FrabaMy  (1)  Ufc  kini  oiled  lo  hli  council  the  mosl  povcrful  men  in  the  itile.  la  In  Ihe 
Hofneric  world.  (2)  tbew  noble*  acquired  a  hendilary  riRhl  to  Iheir  «eal>.  (J)  gndually 

Ariu.  »p.  cii.  3.  6\  Iwc  Areof.  37,  4«:  Phiiochorua.  in  Athen.  iv.  19,  In  Ihis  period  the 
cenndiip  of  n-^nli  wai  eiteemed  a  mosX  impoHanl  lundion  a[  govemrnenl. 

lOArbt,  »i%.  3aS:  Phit  Thfi.  25;  Dion.  Hal.  M,  fl;  Pollui  viirill;  cf.  Pblo.  Crit.  110 
c  DhUdc  p-  comiQoo*;  Ailit.  Cimit.  Alk.  2.  12  (poem  of  Solon). 
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urgi  had  their  trades  unions  patterned  after  the  gentes.  All  three 
social  classes  belonged  promiscuously  to  the  phratries — "brother- 
hoods "  —  which  were  groups  of  families  assumed  to  be  related  in 
blood.  The  phratry  had  its  annual  reunion  in  the  autumn,  at  the 
feast  of  the  Apaturia  —  of  the  "  all-fathers,"  evidently  the  spirits  of 
the  dead.  On  this  occasion  the  memljera  worshipped  the  Zeus  and 
Athena  of  their  phratr>',  introduced  the  young  children  to  the  asso- 
ciation, and  celebrated  the  marriages  of  their  members.  Several 
phratries  composed  a  tribe  and  four  tribes  made  up  the  state," 

II.    The  Timocracy  of  the  Heavy  Infantry 
About  650-594 

The  phalanx  and  the  new  territorial  organization.  For  the 
overthrow  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  establishment  of  a  more  liberal 
form  of  government  the  ground  was  prepared  in  the  growing  need 
of  an  improved  military  system.  This  requirement  was  met  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Dorian  phalanx.  As  the  eupatrids  were  too  few 
to  constitute  a  phalanx,  they  had  to  recniit  the  heavy  infantry  from 
the  common  landowners  whose  income  would  enable  them  to  equip 
themselves  with  a  panoply.  This  undertaking  was  made  possible  for 
Athens  by  the  rise  of  industrial  cities  in  her  neighborhood,  which  di- 
mini.'^hed  the  cost  of  armor.  A  census  was  introduced  to  determine 
who  were  to  lie  thus  liable.  In  order  to  ascertain  where  every  man 
lived  and  what  property  he  owned,  a  thorough  territorial  organization 
was  necessary.  The  earlier  organization,  of  which  we  know  little, 
had  to  tie  adjusted  to  the  enlarged  territory.  Attica  was  accordingly 
divided  into  four  districts  named  after  the  four  tribes.  Each  tribal 
district  comprised  three  smaller  areas  known  as  "  thirds  " — trittyes  — 
which  were  subdivided  each  into  four  naval  townships  —  naucrariea. 

The  four  census  classes.  Mainly  with  a  view  to  military  serr- 
ice  the  people  were  divided  into  four  classes.  The  pentacosionoedimni, 
whose  estates  free  from  encumbrance  yielded  annually  at  least  fi« 
hundred  Aeginetan  medimni  of  grain,  fonned  the  highest  class.  We 
may  assume  that  they  included  many  eupatrids  and  a  few  commona. 
They  held  the  higher  offices  and  commands  and  evidently  fumidwd 
for  military  service  each  two  horses,  one  for  himself  and  the  other 

II  Family  »nd  cull;  ArlU.  Polil.  i.  2-1.  12!2  R  :  CmH.  Alh.  K.  IS:  Frar  3SI.  Phntn; 
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for  his  squire.  The  next  lower  class  comprised  the  simple  knights' 
(hippeis),  who  furnished  each  a  single  horse  with  necessary  equip- 
ment, and  whose  obligations  and  privileges  were  in  general  inferior 
to  those  of  the  pentacosiomedimni.  The  distinctivs^  feature  of  the 
system,  however,  is  to  he  found  in  the  third  class,  zeugitae  — "  yoked 
men" — members  of  the  phalanx  of  heavy  infantry.  The  fourth 
class  comprised  the  poorer  folk,  employed  only  as  light  troc^s,  as 
squires  for  the  knights,  or  in  the  case  of  the  very  poorest,  totally  ex- 
empt from  military  duty.  All  the  classes  were  undoubtedly  defined 
in  terms  of  produce  from  their  estates,  although  for  this  period  we 
cannot  ascertain  these  definitions.  The  phalanx,  commanded  by  the 
polemarch,  c(miprised  four  tribal  regiments  each  under  a  general. 
These  institutions  were  created  probably  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century. 

The  assembly  (ecclesia),  the  council  of  Four  Hundred  and  On«, 
and  of  the  Areopag;us.  The  reform  of  the  army  bore  immediate 
political  fruit.  On  the  principle  prevailing  in  Hellas,  that  the  mili- 
tary class  determined  the  character  of  the  government,  the  heavy 
infantry  constituted  of  themselves  an  assembly  for  the  election  of 
magistrates  and  for  the  transaction  of  other  important  biftiness.  In 
this  way  the  aristocratic  council  lost  its  appointive  poweK  In  con- 
nection with  the  revival  and  reconstitution  of  the  assembly  wad 
created  a  new  council  of  four  hundred  and  one  members,  which 
represented  the  tribes  and  most  probably  the  naucraries.  Beyond  its 
function  of  preparing  bills  to  be  offered  to  the  assembly,  we  may 
infer  that  it  possessed  some  administrative  duties.  Now  for  the  first 
time  it  became  necessary  to  distinguish  the  old  aristocratic  council  by 
name.  Henceforth  it  was  known  as  the  Council  of  the  Areopagus,  be- 
cause it  convened  on  that  hill  for  the  transaction  of  pertain  judicial 
business  to  be  explained  below.  The  Areopagites,  retaining  large 
powers  of  supen'ision,  were  still  the  chief  governing  institution.  As 
political  privileges  were  graded  on  the  basis  of  property,  and  the 
franchise  limited  to  those  who  could  furnish  a  panoply,  we  may  de- 
scribe the  constitution  as  a  "  tiiaocracy  of  the  heavy  infantry."  " 


__ _  .  _n  m»y  be  found  in  Arln.  Cotit.  Ath.  4.    T*b 
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Cylon's  coup  d'etat,  perhaps  —  632  or  628.  No  long  time  after 
the  adoption  of  these  reforms,  in  a  jwriod  of  political  and  social 
unrest,  a  powerful  noble  named  Cylon  seized  the  Acropolis  and  at- 
tempted to  make  himself  tyrant.  But  the  heavy  infantry,  gathering 
from  the  country,  besieged  the  conspirators  in  the  citadel.  When 
their  provisions  were  exhausted,  Cylon  stole  through  the  besieging 
lines;  his  starving  followers  took  refuge  at  the  great  altar  of  Athena 
on  the  Acrtqwiis.  Hereupon  the  chiefs  ~  prytaneis  —  of  the  nau- 
craries  promised  the  suppliants  their  lives  if  thev  would  submit  to 
trial.  They  agreed;  yet  not  having  full  confidence  in  the  promise, 
they  tied  a  thread  to  Athena's  image,  and  holding  one  end  of  it,  went 
down  to  the  tribunal.  When  they  came  near  the  shrine  of  the  Furies, 
the  cleft  at  the  east  end  of  the  Areopagus,  the  thread  by  which  the 
gpddess  gave  them  her  protection  broke;  and  then  the  Archon  Mega- 
cles  and  his  supporters  stoned  and  butchered  them,  permitting  only  a- 
few  to  escape.  Megacles  belonged  to  the  powerful  gens  of  the  Alcme- 
onidae,  whom  the  state  dared  not  punish  for  the  crime.  In  popular 
Ijelief  this  sacrilege  brought  the  curse  of  im|)icty  upon  the  entire 
gens." 

'  Draco^-eodification  of  the  criminal  law,  621.     It  may  well  be  ' 
that  this  event  suggested  a  clearer  formulation  of  the  criminal  law  and 
a -reorganization  of  the  courts.     In  621  accordingly  Draco  Wiis  com- 
missioned  as  thesmothete  with  extraordinary  jiower  to  codify  the 
criminal  law,  whichthus  far  had  remained  an  oral  tradition. 

Homicide.  The  usages  of  Attic  law,  as  we  know  it  in  later  time, 
prove  that  in  the  remote  past  the  Athenians,  like  the  Homeric  Greeks, 
were  accustomed  to  the  blood  feud  and  to  the  acceptance  of  comjrensa- 
tion  for  injury  and  homicide.  There  existed  further  in  Attica, 
probably  as  a  Minoan  inheritance,  sanctuaries  to  which  the  slayer 
might  flee  while  making  terms  with  the  kinsmen  of  the  slain.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  c(Hiditi(Mi,  Draco  made  use  of  these  sanctuaries 
as  places  of  trial  for  the  various  classes  of  homicide.  Accusations 
were  still  to  be  brought  by  the  near  kin.  assisted  by  the  phratry;  but 
henceforth  the  state  alone  had  power  over  the  accused,  to  punish  or 
acquit.  All  prosecutions  came  before  the  king,  who  determined  the 
-  appropriate  court  for  the  trial  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

wmbly.    Then  !■  no  ipace  in  IhLi  volume  tor  >  diKiusion  of  the  probkms  iclalins  lo  Iht 
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The  idea,  not  found  in  Homer,  that  homicide  brought  polludixi  upon 
the  doer  survived  in  Attica  from  the  Minoan  Age.  The  trial  took 
place,  accordingly,  near  the  sanctuary,  under  the  open  sky,  that  no 
pollution  miKht  come  to  the  accuser  from  being  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  accused. 

Courts  for  the  trial  of  homicide.  Cases  of  wilful  murder  came 
before  the  old  aristocratic  council  sitting  on  the  Areopagus.  The 
punishment  was  death  with  confiscation  of  property.  Another  court 
was  that  of  the  ephetae,  who  were  nobles  above  fifty  years  of  age. 
They  sat  near  the  Palladion,  a  shrine  of  Pallas  Athena  at  PhaleroD, 
for  the  trial  of  accidental  hcmicide.  The  penalty  in  this  case  was 
temporary  exile  followed  by  purification  from  the  religious  guilt. 
At  the  Delphinion,  a  shrine  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  near  Athens,  the 
ephetae  tried  any  who  confessed  to  homicide  but  claimed  that  he 
did  the  deed  in  self-defence  or  on  other  justifiable  ground.  There 
was  no  penalty,  but  at  least  in  some  cases  purification  was  required. 
If  a  man  while  in  exile  under  sentence  of  the  ephetae  was  accused  of 
wilful  murder,  he  was  liable  to  trial  by  the  same  court  at  the  Phre- 
atto.  a  place  on  the  coast.  The  accused  was  not  permitted  to 
pollute  the  land  by  his  presence,  but  pleaded  his  cause  in  a  boat 
moored  near  the  shore,  while  the  ephetae  heard  him  from  the  beach. 
The  penalty  was  the  usual  one  for  wilful  murder.  A  still  strai^r 
religious  idea  Is  illustrated  by  the  court  consisting  of  king  and  tribe- 
kings,  sitting  at  the  prytancion  —  town-hall  —  within  the  city. 
Here  were  tried  cases  in  which  the  doer  was  unknown,  also  the  kill- 
ing of  a  person  by  a  falling  object.  If  convicted,  the  object  that 
wrought  the  deed  was  solemnly  carried,  as  a  noxious  thing,  beyond 
the  border  of  the  country.'* 

Character  of  the  Draconian  laws.  In  the  definite  provision  for 
mitigating  circumstances  in  homicide,  and  in  the  total  suppression  of 
the  blood  feud  and  com  jien  sat  ions  by  the  establishment  of  courts  with 
full  competence  to  try  and  punish  offenders,  Draco  contributed  vastly 
to  the  benevolence  of  law  and  to  domestic  security  and  peace.  The 
Athenians  of  after  time  looked  back  to  him  with  great  reverence  and 
thought  of  his  ordinances  us  the  product  of  a  wisdom  higher  than 
that  of  man.  "  Whoever  made  them  originally,  whether  heroes  or 
gods,  did  not  oppress  the  unfortunate,  but  humanely  alleviated  tiieir 
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miseries,  so  far  as  they  could  with  riKht."^  His  reputation  suffered 
but  slightly  by  the  discovery,  in  the  fourth  century,  of  his  law  of 
theft,  then  Ions  obsolete,  which  fixed  the  penalty  of  death  for  steal- 
ing a  cabbage  or  an  apple.  The  people  were  starving;  and  in  keeping 
with  the  severity  of  the  times  this  penalty  had  been  retained  in  the 
code  in  the  interest  of  the  landowners."  '" 

Trial  of  the  Alcmeonidae.  After  the  adoption  of  these  measures 
the  faction  of  CylMi,  recoverii^  strength,  brought  the  Alcmeonidae  to 
trial  for  sacrilege  before  a  court  of  three  hundred  nobles.  Although 
the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  crime  were  dead,  a  verdict  of  guilty 
was  found.  In  punishment  the  remains  of  the  dead  were  cast  beyond 
the  border  and  the  gens  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile.  As  the 
whole  city  seemed  polluted  by  the  rank  impiety,  Epimenides,  a  Cre- 
tan, was  called  in  to  purify  the  community." 

III.    The  Reforms  of  Solon 
594 

Oppression  and  revolt  of  the  commons.  Solon.  In  an  earlier 
chapter  we  touched  on  the  economic  decline  of  the  Attic  peasantry  and 
noticed  the  fact  that  most  of  their  fanns  were  mortgaged  to  the  rich, 
and  that  many  freemen  were  in  slavery  for  debt.  Draco's  reforms 
did  not  touch  the  economic  condition,  which  daily  became  more 
insupportable,  or  check  the  magistrates  in  their  career  of  embezzle- 
ment, plunder  and  judicial  oppression.  The  newly  constituted  as- 
sembly and  the  phalanx,  however,  served  as  the  nucleus  of  a  popular 
organization.  In  the  spirit  of  freemen  the  masses  revolted  against 
their  oppressors.  Civil  war  broke  out,  and  the  blood  of  citizens  was 
spilled.  At  this  crisis  Solon  came  forward  as  a  mediator.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  highest  nobility,  though  of  moderate  fortune,  a  mer- 
chant, a  poet  and  sage.  Under  his  military  leadership  and  inspired 
by  his  martial  verse,  the  Athenians  had  ¥«^ed  Salamis  from  the 
Megarians^*  Thus  he  had  won  a  reputation  which  strengthened 
his  appeal  to  the  two  parties  to  lay  aside  their  differences.  They 
joined  in  electing  him  archon  and  legislator,  thesmothete,  for  594, 
with  absolute  power." 
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Abolition  of  securities.  On  entering  office  Solon  proclaimed  an 
abolition  of  all  securities  on  land  and  person.  Of  this  worli  he  him- 
self says:  "  In  the  just  fulness  of  time  tlie  mighty  mother  of  the 
Olympian  gods,  even  Black  Earth  most  excelle:»t,  will  bear  me  wit- 
ness that  I  removed  the  mortgage  pillars  which  stood  in  many  places 
—  she  who  was  formerly  in  slavery  but  now  set  free.  To  Athens,  our 
country  divinely  founded.  I  restored  many  men  who  had  been  sdd, 
one  illegally,  another  under  the  law;  some  whom  hard  necessity  had 
forced  into  exile,  who  in  their  many  wanderings  had  forgot  the 
Attic  tongue.  Others  held  here  in  unseemly  slavery,  and  trembling 
under  their  masters'  caprices,  I  set  free.  This  I  did  by  my  power, 
uniting  force  with  justice."'" 

The  future  safety  of  the  commons.  To  secure  the  liberty  of 
the  commons  for  the  future,  he  prohibited  the  mortgaging  of  per- 
sons. For  curbing  the  avarice  of  the  rich  he  limited  by  law  the 
amount  of  land  which  the  individual  might  acquire.  As  the  large 
landowners  were  shipping  their  grain  to  the  thriving  industrial  cen- 
tres in  the  neighborhood  of  Attica,  thus  reducing  the  masses  to  starva- 
tion, Solon  forbade  the  exportation  of  all  products  of  the  soil  except ' 
olive  oil,  of  which  there  was  a  surplus.  More  stimulating  were  his 
laws  for  the  encouragement  of  industry.  He  attached  a  heavy  fine 
to  idleness  and  comijelled  e^'ery  man  to  teach  his  son  a  trade.  As 
there  were  too  few  artisans  to  serve  as  models  for  the  rest,  and  make 
a  beginning  of  industry,  he  offered  the  citizenship  to  skilled  workmen 
of  other  countries  on  the  condition  of  their  settling  permanently  in 
Attica.  In  the  same  liberal  spirit  citizens  were  permitted  to  marry 
non-Athenian  women,  and  the  children  of  such  unicais  had  full  social 
and  political  rights.  Another  law,  afterward  adopted  by  the  Ronans, 
encouraged  the  formation  of  corporations  for  the  transactions  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  business." 

Coinage.  A  further  impetus  was  given  to  commerce  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  native  coinage.  The  Eul>oic  standard  was  chosen  for  the 
puri'oce,  undoubtedly  to  facilitate  trade  with  Chalcis  and  Eretria  and 
their  many  colonies." 

Family  law.     In  his  reform  of  family  law  Solon  aimed  to  free 
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the  individual  from  kin  and  gens  with  the  object  of  attaching  him  more 
closely  to  the  state.  His  enactment  that  anyone  who  wished  might  go 
to  law  in  defence  of  an  injured  person  tended  to  sabstitute  neigh- 
borly friendliness  and  governmental  protection  in  place  of  the  old  tie 
of  blood. '  Heretofore  wills  were  unknown,  and  in  lack  of  children  the 
estate  passed  to  the  nearest  of  kin.  Solon,  however,  enacted  that  in 
case  a  man  bad  no  children  he  might  will  his  estate  to  whomsoever 
he  pleased.  This  law  freed  property  from  the  control  of  the  kin  and 
granted  the  individual  more  complete  possession  of  his  own.  These 
regulati(His  gave  freer  scope  to  the  individuality  of  the  citizens,  and 
placed  them  in  a  better  position  to  serve  the  state.^' 

Criminal  law.  In  his  revision  of  the  criminal  code  of  Draco  he 
lightened  excessive  penalties  but  left  the  laws  of  hwnicide  substan- 
tially untouched.  Recognizing  the  harshness  of  previous  judicial 
decisions,  he  decreed  an  amnesty  to  all  who  were  in  exile  excepting- 
those  condemned  for  homicide  or  attempted  tyranny.  Under  this 
edict  the  Alcmeonidae  returned  to  their  homes."' 

The  four  census  classes,  and  magistrates.  Among  his  first  con- 
stitutional measures  was  a  revision  of  the  definitions  of  the  four  census 
classes.  For  the  medimnus  he  substituted  the  lighter  metron  - — 
wet  and  dry-measure,  so  as  to  include  in  the  reckoning  oil  and  wine 
as  well  as  grain.  A  pentacosiomedimnus  was  accordingly  one  who 
produced  500  measures  wet  and  dry,  from  his  e.'itate;  a  hippeus  300- 
SOO;  a  zeugite  200-300;  a  thete  less  than  200.  Through  this  reform 
many  must  have  been  advanced  from  lower  to  higher  ratings.  The 
treasurers  were  to  be  drawn  exclusively  from  the  highest  class,  the 
archons  frcnn  the  first  and  second;  the  zeugites  were  eligible  to  the 
council  of  four  hundred;  and  the  thetes,  disbarred  fran  all  indi- 
vidual offices  and  boards,  were  now  admitted  to  the  assembly  (eccle- 

Council  of  Four  Hundred,  assembly,  and  supreme  court.  The 
Council  of  Four  Hundred  and  One,  dropping  the  odd  number  seems 
to  have  remained  in  other  respects  the  same.  The  assembly  was 
made  more  democratic  by  the  admission  of  the  thetes.  Solon  insti- 
tuted a  supreme  court,  the  heliaea,  to  which  men  above  thirty  years 
from  all  four  census  classes  were  eligible.     Its  function  was  to  re- 
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ceive  appeals  from  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  archons,  and  to  try 
the  retiring  magistrates  for  misconduct  in  office,  in  case  any  one  ac- 
cused them.'" 

Constitutional  balance.  The  widening  of  the  franchise  to  include 
the  thetes  and  the  establishment  of  the  heliaea  made  the  government 
more  popular.  In  .the  absence  of  pay  for  public  service,  however,  the 
citizens  could  rarely  attend  the  assembly  in  large  numbers,  and  few 
could  sit  in  the  heliaea.  These  bodies  were  therefore  practically 
controlled  by  the  well-to-do.'^  The  high  property  qualifications  of 
the  magistrates  and  the  supervisory  power  of  the  Areopagites,  left 
unimpaired  by  Solon,  were  strong  aristocratic  elements.  We  have 
from  himself  an  estimate  of  his  constitutional  reform:  "  I  gave  the 
oxnmons  as -much  power  as  sufficed,  neither  detracting  from  their 
honor  nor  adding  thereto.  Those  who  possessed  might  and  were  il- 
lustrious in  wealth,  for  them  I  planned  that  they  should  suffer  naught 
unseemly."  In  another  place  he  says,  "  Thus  the  commons  would 
best  follow  their  leaders,  neither  given  too  much  rein  nor  yet  c^ 
pressed." '"  The  rich  and  noble  were  to  fill  the  offices,  the  commcHis 
were  to  have  only  enough  power  to  check  them  and  preserve  their  ((wn 
liberty. 

IV.     The  Tyranny 
y  560-510 

Factional  stiife,  593-560.  Few  were  satisfied  with  Solon's  re~ 
forms.  The  Shoremen,  containing  many  fishermen  and  traders,  were 
inclined  to  abide  by  his  arrangements;  but  men  of  the  Plain,  eupat- 
rids  with  larg^  estates,  were  irritated  by  his  concessions  to  the  pom, 
whereas  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hills,  including  the  turbulent  shep- 
herds, were  disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  a  redistribution  of 
property.     These  factions  fiercely  contended  with  one  another." 

Peisistratus.  In  time  the  leadership  of  the  Hills  fell  to  Peisis- 
tratus,  a  distant  relative  of  Solon.  Smooth  of  speech,  courteous  in 
bearing,  and  master  of  political  trickery,  he  enjf^ed  too  a  brilliaat 
military  reputation  gained  in  a  war  with  Megara  (about  STO-^S)."** 
In  the  l)elief  that  his  political  adversaries  sought  his  life  the  assembly 
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voted  him  a  personal  guard,  with  which  he  seized  the  Acroj^is  in 
560,  and  made  himself  tyrant.  Twice  a  combination  of  the  two  rival 
factions  caused  his  retirement  into  exile;  but  finally  gaining  com- 
plete supremacy,  be  maintained  it  with  the  aid  of  mercenaries. °' 

His  tyranny,  560-510.  Peisistratus  is  an  excellent  type  of  the 
statesman  despot.  His  hand  lay  heavily  on  the  nobles  alone.  Those 
of  the  class  who  were  too  independent  of  spirit  or  too  ambitious  to 
submit  were  forced  into  exile.  There  are  indications  that  he  con- 
fiscated the  estates  of  such  persons  and  divided  them  in  small  fanns 
among  the  poor.  To  the  needy  country  people  he  gave  seeds  and 
worli-animals  for  stocking  their  farms.  The  number  of  cultivators 
he  greatly  increased  by  such  encouragements  and  by  the  expulsion  of 
idlers  from  the  city.  Thus  supplementing  Solon's  emancipation  of 
debtor  slaves,  Peisistratus  founded  a  numerous,  thriving  agricultural 
class,  which  remained  prosperous  long  after  his  family  had  ceased 
to  rule.  His  tax  of  one-tenth,  afterward  .reduced  to  a  twentieth,  on 
the  produce  was  burdensome  only  to  the  most  sterile  farms.  "  See- 
ing {oa  the  slope  of  Hymettus)  a  certain  man  diggin);;  and  working 
among  the  rocks  with  a  stake,  he  bade  his  servant  ask  what  was 
produced  in  the  place.  The  other  replied,  '  Only  aches  and  pains, 
and  of  these  aches  and  pains,  Peisistratus  must  have  his  tenth.'  The 
man  answered  without  knowing  him;  but  Peisistratus,  pleased  with 
his  candor  and  his  love  of  work,  made  him  exempt  from  all  taxes,"  " 

Commerce;  ezportB.  From  all  that  we  can  learn,  his  policy  must 
have  been  mral  rather  than  industrial.  A  wide  exportation  of  wine, 
olive  oil,  and  toilet  ointments  is  proved  by  the  great  number  of  Attic 
vases  of  this  period  found  in  various  parts  of  the  ancient  world 
from  Etruria  to  Egypt.  Asia  Minor  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
They  are  of  the  black-figured  type  —  characterized  by  paintings  in  ■ 
black  glaze  cm  a  red  background,  produced  during  the  rule  of  Peisis- 
tratus. Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Hippias  this  class  gave  way 
to  the  more  highly  developed  red-figured  style,  which  too  was  widely 
diffused  by  trade.*'  Potters'  shops,  accordingly,  were  increasing  in 
size  and  in  the  number  of  hands  employed. 

ReUtions  with  other  states.     Commerce  must  in  fact  have  de- 
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rived  great  encouragement  from  the  treaty  relations  which  Peisistratus 
established  with  many  states  from  Thessaly  to  T^cedaemon;  and  the 
peace  thus  guaranteed  was  an  additionul  basis  of  prosperity.  The 
colony  of  Sigeum  on  the  Hellespont  he  founded,  or  at  least  reen- 
forced,  and  appointed  a  son  to  govern  it.  Under  the  tyrant's  patron- 
age Miltiades,  an  eminent  eupatrld,  conducted  a  colony  to  the  Cher- 
sonese on  the  European  side  of  the  Hellespont.  Both  settlements 
remained  dependencies  of  Athens.  In  brief  it  is  not  too  much  to  re- 
gard Peisistratus  as  the  creator  of  Athenian  diplomacy  and  of  a 
place  of  dignity  and  influence  for  his  city  among  the  states  of 
Hellas."* 

Enforcement  of  Solon's  laws.  At  home  he  enforced  the  existing 
laws  and  constitution,  taking  care  only  to  secure  by  his  control  of 
the  political  machinery  the  election  of  kinsmen  or  partisans  to  the 
chief  offices.  The  masses  were  attached  to  him  by  his  benefits  to 
them  and  many  of  the  nobles  by  the  social  attractions  of  his  court." 

Hippias,  537-510,  and  Hipparctaus.  When  Peisistratus  died  of 
old  age  in  527.  his  sons  Hippias  and  Hipparchus  continued  his 
policy.  The  former,  as  the  elder  and  as  a  man  of  statesmanlike 
character,  managed  jHilitical  affairs,  while  the  more  cultured  brother 
attended  to  the  erection  of  public  works,  and  acted  as  patron  of  lit- 
erature and  arr.^" 

Public  works.  I'he  most  useful  public  works  of  the  Peisistratidae, 
as  the  dynasty  is  termed,  were  a  subterranean  aqueduct,  which  brought 
a  sufiply  of  fresh  water  to  the  city  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ilis- 
sus,  and  a  sy.stem  of  roads  which  radiated  through  Attica  irom  the 
altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods  in  the  market-place.  Their  extensive  build-  ■ 
in(;  of  temples,  their  enlarjjcment  of  religious  festivals  by  the  addition 
of  new  features,  their  patronage  of  artists  and  poets,  with  the  general 
effect  of  advancing  the  social  happiness,  the  taste,  and  intelligence  of 
the  citizens,  will  be  touched  U|»on  in  the  following  chapter.^' 

Harsher  tyranny,  514-510.  An  epoch  was  made  in  the  character 
of  the  tyranny  by  the  assassination  of  Hipparchus  in  514.  The  per- 
petrators of  the  deed  were  two  young  nobles,  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton,  whose  motive  in  stirrine  up  a  conspiracy  against  the  tjrrants 
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was  an  insult  offered  them  by  Hipparchus  in  an  affair  of  love. 
The  plot  failed.  Hippias  escaped,  and  the  assassins  with  several 
accmnplices  were  put  to  death.  Throughout  Athenian  history  the 
murderers  of  Hipparchus  were  celebrated  in  song  as  tyrannicides,  and 
their  descendants  were  decreed  special  privileges  forever.  Far  from 
overthrowing  the  tyranny,  however,  their  conspiracy  served  to  change 
good  to  bad.  Hippias  now  became  suspicious  and  harsh,  a  tyrant  in 
the  unfavorable  sense  of  the  word.'* 

The  downfall  of  tyranny,  510.  To  the  emigrant  nobles  these 
conditions  offered  a  favorable  opportunity  to  attempt  a  return.  Their 
leaders  were  the  Alcmeonidae,  who  had  won  the  favor  of  the  Delphic 
Apollo  by  their  munificent  rebuilding  of  his  temple  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  fire.  By  means  of  the  oracle  accordingly  they  were  able  to 
win  the  Lacedaemonians  to  their  aid.  Whenever  the  authorities  at 
Sparta  sent  to  consult  it,  the  answer  always  was,  "  Athens  must  be 
set  free."  At  this  time  the  Fetoponnesian  League  reached  the  borders 
of  Attica;  and  the  ccmmand  of  Apollo  was  strengthened  by  Lace- 
daemonian ambition.  With  a  force  of  Peloponncsians  King  Cleo- 
menes  of  Sparta  joined  the  Alcmeonidae  and  their  faction  in  besieg- 
ing Hippias  in  the  Acropolis.  The  children  of  the  t>esieged  were 
taken  in  an  attempt  to  steal  through  the  lines.  To  save  them,  Hip- 
pias surrendered  on  condition  of  retiring  from  the  country.  In  this 
way  the  tyraimy  came  to  an  end  in  510.^" 

V.  The  Establish &1E NT  of  Democracy 
508-501 
A  factional  oligarchy,  510,  509.  The  downfall  of  Hippias  was 
a  victory  for  the  emigrant  nobles,  who  on  their  return  began  to  rule  in 
lordly  style.  Revising  the  citizen  lists,  they  struck  off  the  names  of 
a  multitude  whose  ancestors  had  been  enrolled  by  Solon  and  Peisistra- 
tus.  Their  object  was  not  only  to  secure  political  control  but  to  re- 
cover their  confiscated  estates.  Opposition  to  Cleisthenes,  as  head  of 
the  nobles  and  their  adherents,  was  made  by  Isagoras,  a  friend  of 
Hippias.  The  struggle  between  the  two  men  for  supremacy  was 
carried  on  in  the  political  clubs  without  the  cooperation  of  the  people. 
The  election  of  Isagoras  to  the  archonship  for  508  proved  his  superior 
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strength.  Thereupon  Cleisthenes,  unwilling  to  submit  to  such  con- 
stitutional forms  as  then  existed,  appealed  to  the  disfranchised 
masses,  promising  them  a  restoration  of  their  political  rights  on  con- 
dition of  their  helping  him  oust  Isagoras  frran  office.  The  pec^le 
responded;  and  in  spite  of  the  interference  of  Cle«nenes,  they  ulti- 
mately triumphed.  Isagoras  was  forced  into  exile;  and  Cleisthenes 
was  given  full  power,  probably  as  thesmothete,  to  fulfill  his  primise. 
The  thoroughness  with  which  he  accomplished  his  task  proved  hiro  a 
statesman,  and  notwithstanding  his  earlier  oligarchic  tendencies,  in  the 
depths  of  his  heart  a  lover  of  democratic  freedran.  *" 

The  demes.  The  growth  of  the  rural  population  under  the  tyranny, 
with  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  villages,  rendered  the  forty- 
eight  naucraries  inadequate  as  a  local  organization.  Cleisthenes  ac- 
cordingly began  his  reforms  with  the  division  of  all  Attica  into  more 
than  a  hundred  demes  —  townships  —  differing  greatly  in  extent 
and  population  and  centering  as  a  rule  in  existing  villages.  All 
who  resided  in  a  deme  at  the  time  of  its  institution  were  enrolled  as 
members,  hence  as  Athenian  citizens.  This  provision  included  not 
(Hily  the  recently  disfranchised  but  also  many  alien  residents  and 
emancipated  slaves.  The  franchise  was  thus  more  widely  extended 
than  ever  before.  The  families  so  enrolled  remained  members  of 
their  original  deme,  irrespective  of  residence. 

The  deme  had  a  complete  local  organization,  including  demarch 
(mayor),  treasurer,  priests  and  priestesses  attending  to  the  service 
of  the  local  gods,  common  property  and  revenue  and  an  assembly  of 
members,  whose  resolutions  were  binding  on  the  townsmen  in  so  far 
as  they  did  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  state.  In  the  township 
the  citizens  received  a  training  in  politics  and  administration  which 
helped  fit  them  for  their  [lart  in  the  larger  government  of  the  state. 
It  was  in  fact  the  nursery  of  the  democracy.*' 

The  trittyes.  The  demes  were  grouped  in  thirty  trittyes  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  latter  approximately  equal  in  population.  In 
cme  or  two  cases  a  trittys  contained  a  single  large  deme,  but  generally 
a  greater,  varying  number.  Each  trittys  therefore  was  a  definite  dis- 
trict.(  It  had  no  communal  life  but  served  merely  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  township  and  the  tribe.     In  the  creation  of  these  dis- 
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tricts  Cleistbenes  provided  further  that  ten  should  lie  near  the  Shore, 
ten  in  the  Hills,  ten  in  the  Plain. 

The  tribes  (phylae).  Of  the  triUyes  he  composed  ten  tribes — . 
phylae  —  drawing  by  lot  for  each  tribe  a  trittys  from  the  Shore, 
Plain,  and  Hills  respectively.  The  result  was  that  in  the  map  of 
Attica,  which  we  can  reconstruct  only  for  a  later  time,  scane  tribes 
were  made  up  of  trittyes  which  did  not  touch  one  another,  whereas 
other  tribes  formed  continuous-  though  irregular  districts.  There 
were  local  changes  after  Ckisthenes,  however,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
he  consistently  separated  the  trittyes  of  a  tribe. 

One  object  of  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  townships  was,  by  dis- 
tributing the  local  factions  among  all  the  tribes,  to  break  up  their 
sectional  organizations  and  put  to  an  end  their  mutual  antipathies. 
By  the  same  arrangement,  too,  Cleisthenes  succeeded  in  making  the 
tribes  approximately  equal,  not  only  in  population,  but  in  economy, 
to  the  end  that  the  burdens  of  military  service  and  taxation  might  be 
distributed  evenly  among  them.  Another  object  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance was  to  make  the  tribes  politically  equal.  Had  some  of 
them  been  wholly  near  Athens  and  others  wholly  remote,  the  nearer 
tribes  would  have  ccaitrolled  the  rest.  But  the  location  of  some 
demes  of  every  tribe  in  Athens  or  its  vicinity  secured  an  approximately 
equal  representation  of  all  the  tribes  in  the  assembly.  Largely  on 
this  condition  rested  the  success  of  the  democracy. 

Each  tribe  had  its  board  of  supervisors,  its  worship  of  the  epony- 
mous hero,  treasurer  and  communal  property,  assembly  of  members, 
and  other  institutions.  Each  performed  it!  share  of  the  unpaid  public 
services,  such  as  the  building  and  repair  of  fortifications  or  the 
equipment  and  training  of  lyric  choruses.  The  four  old  tribes  were 
abolished.  The  naucraries,  superseded  by  the  demes,  lingered  on  a 
few  years.  Although  the  gentes  of  the  nobles  remained,  their  inilu- 
ence-was  greatly  curtailed.  The  old  citizens  retained  their  phratries, 
and  new  phratries  seem  to  have  been  instituted  for  those  who  were 
newly  admitted.** 

Thfl  central  goveinment;  the  council  of  Five  Hundred.  The 
organization  of  the  central  government  was  adjusted  to  the  new  tribes. 
The  council  of  Four  Hundred  was  increased  to  Five  Hundred,  fifty 
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from  each  tribe,  distributed  amone  the  demes  in  proportion  to  their 
population.  For  official  purposes  Cleislhenes  divided  the  year  into 
ten  equal  periods  corresponding  to  these  ten  tribal  delegations,  and 
enacted  that  the  delegations  should  take  their  turns,  each  for  a 
tenth  of  the  year,  in  managing  the  current  business  of  the  council. 
The  fifty  members  on  duty  were  tenned  prytaneis  —  foremen  — 
and  their  period  was  called  a  prjtany.  The  pr>1aneis,  while  des- 
patching routine  business  on  their  own  responsibility,  reported  the 
more  serious  matters  for  the  consideration  of  the  entire  Five  Hundred. 
Of  the  business  thus  laid  before  it  the  council  disposed  finally  of  the 
lighter  affairs,  and  incorporated  those  of  greater  weight  in  bills  for 
presentation  to  the  assembly.  Henceforth,  too,  in  the  supervision 
of  administrative  officers  it  undoubtedly  gained  ground  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Areopagites. 

The  couDcil  of  the  Areopagus.  The  council  of  the  Areopagus, 
now  containing  many  friends  of  Hippias,  could  no  longer  be  trusted 
as  the  sole  guardian  of  the  constitution.  One  who  prosecuted  a 
citizen  for  treason  or  political  conspiracy  still  had  the  privilege  of 
bringing  the  accusation  l>cfore  that  body,  or  he  might  under  a  new 
statute  bring  the  accused  l>efore  the  popular  assembly.  While  the 
authority  of  the  Areopagites  remained  legally  untouched  in  all  other 
respects,  it  was  in  fact  necessarily  lessened  by  the  increasing  vitality 
of  the  Five  Hundred  and  of  the  assembly. 

The  assembly  and  the  heliaea;  the  magistrates.  The  member- 
ship of  the  assembly  was  greatly  enlarged  by  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  and  the  citizens  were  encouraged  by  the  reform  to  take  a 
more  active  interest  in  public  affairs.  The  popular  court  —  heliaea 
—  seems  to  have  remained  unchanged.  The  archons  were  still  the 
chief  magistrates,  and  the  generals,  who  commanded  the  tribal  Fo- 
ments under  the  polemarch.  were  increased  to  ten. 

In  addition  to  the  small  funds  belonging  to  the  several  shrines  of 
Attica  there  were  two  chief  public  treasuries;  that  of  Athena,  under 
flie  Treasurers  (tamiae)  of  the  Goddess,  and  the  Demosion  (state 
treasury)  under  the  colacretae.  Cleisthenes  instituted  a  board  of  ten 
Receivers  (apodectae),  who  under  the  supervision  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred received  all  incoming  moneys  and  assigned  them  to  the  appro- 
priate treasuries.  It  was  a  step  toward  the  unification  of  public 
finances.** 

*i  The  Five  Handred;  ArlM.  Caiut.  AA.  21.  9t  21.  I;  41  2  t;  Hupocntlon,  ■.  «, 
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Ostracism.  Cleistbenes  introduced  a  peculiar  institution  termed 
ostracism.  The  word  is  derived  fran  ostrakon,  piece  of  pottery, 
which  was  the  form  of  ballot  used  in  the  process.  Once  a  year,  if 
the  assembly  so  resolved,  the  citizens  met  and  voted  against  any  of 
flieir  number  whom  they  judged  dangerous  to  the  state.  After  the 
ballots  were  cast,  "  the  archons  counted  the  whole  number  of  ostraka; 
for  if  the  entire  number  of  voters  was  less  than  six  thousand,  the 
ostracism  was  without  effect.  Next  they  counted  the  number  of  times 
each  name  occurred,  and  that  man  against  whom  most  votes  were 
recorded  was  sent  into  exile  for  ten  years."  In  other  words  a  quorum 
of  six  thousand  was  necessary  to  secure  the  validity  of  the  act;  and 
in  case  of  such  a  quorum  a  plurality  of  votes  decided  the  question 
as  to  the  person  to  be  banished.  Such  an  exile,  though  inconvenient, 
was  considered  an  honor.^ 

For  understanding  the  purpose  and  effect  of  ostracism  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice  that  from  of  old,  Athens  had  been  afflicted  with 
factional  strife,  renewed  after  the  fall  of  the  tyranny.  These  strug- 
gles sometimes  took  the  form  of  civil  war,  which  ended  in  the  banish- 
ment or  the  massacre  of  the  weaker  party.  Through  ostracism  Cleis- 
tbenes replaced  civil  war  by  voting  in  the  settlement  of  factional 
Strife  and  required  the  banishment  of  the  leader  of  the  weaker  fac- 
tion rather  than  the  sacrifice  of  his  entire  following.  That  a  man 
who  had  committed  no  crime  should  be  sent  into  exile  was  indeed 
unjust;  and  yet  it  was  far  juster  and  more  humane  than  the  banish- 
ment or  massacre  of  an  entire  political  party  merely  because  it 
chanced  to  he  the  weaker.** 

Haiket-pUce,  Pnyx,  and  governmental  buildings.  The  ex- 
traordinary meetings  of  the  ecclesia  for  the  voting  of  ostracism  were 
held  in  the  market-place,  where  doubtless  the  people  had  gathered 
in  assembly  even  under  the  kings.  Henceforth,  however,  other  ses- 
sions of  the  whole  people  were  usually  held  on  the  Pnyx,  a  hill 
nearly  west  of  the  Acropolis.  But  in  most  respects  the  market-place 
remained  the  seat  of  political  life.  On  its  border  the  party  of 
Cleistbenes  erected  a  Council  Chamber  for  the  Five  Hundred,  a 
Rotunda  tor  the  prytaneis,  a  King's  Porch,  and  other  governmental 

UevTirtlt.  Liu*  o'  [uvluieia:  IG.  II.  864-74,  ProMculion  of  Mllllidea  bcCore  the  lucm- 
Wy;  Hdl,  vi.  136.  Poleniarch  and  Knerali;  Hdt.  vi.  lOT-Ll;  Arial.  CoHit.  Aih.  22.  2:  PluL 
Ariit.  S;  Thtm.  6.    ApodMUe;  Androlion,  FHG.  I.  p.  371,  3.    IC.  I,  Suppl.  p.  66.  53  a, 

44  B.  Cit.  DO.  31  (Plutanh,  quolcd  in  Ibe  Inl  abovt.  and  Fhilochorui)  with  comnMnt: 
Arirt.  Cotut.  Ath.  22.  1:  43,  5, 

»AriM.  FeUt.  its.  13.  13^5,  1284  b;  17.  T,  I2U  a;  v,  3.  3.  1302  b;  S.  12,  1308  b. 
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buildings.     In  this  way  the  new  democracy  began  to  stamp  its  char- 
acter upon  the  architecture  of  the  city. 

The  reorganization  completed,  501.  The  surveying  of  the  demes, 
whose  boundaries  were  marked  by  stones,  and  the  completion  of  the 
intricate  local  arranRements  on  which  the  entire  constitution  rested, 
was  the  work  of  several  years.  We  are  not  surprised  therefore  to 
learn  that  the  institution  of  the  new  council  and  the  reorganization  of 
the  army  under  the  ten  generals  were  completed  as  late  as  SOI.** 

The  constitutional  balance.  Regarding  the  constitutional  re- 
forms as  a  whole,  we  may  say  with  Grote*'  that  they  preserved  but 
at  the  same  time  modified  and  strengthened  all  the  main  features  of^ 
Solon's  political  measures.  It  was  a  democracy,  though  held  in 
check  by  strong  conservative  balances.  As  democratic  elements  may 
especially  be  mentioned  the  lessening  of  the  eupatrid  and  tyrannisl 
influence,  the  broadening  of  the  civic  franchise,  and  the  energizing 
of  the  political  and  patriotic  spirit  in  the  demes,  and  thence  in  the 
Five  Hundred,  assembly,  and  heliaea  —  a  spirit  soon  to  manifest 
itself  in  prodigious  military,  artistic,  and  intellectual  activities.  The 
most  prominent  conservative  or  aristocratic  checks  were  the  preva- 
lence of  country  life,  which  prevented  the  majority  from  taking  the 
part  in  public  affairs  granted  them  by  the  constitution;  the  ab- 
sence of  pay  for  public  service  which  debarred  the  poor  from  contin- 
uous participation  in  offices,  and  in  both  assembly  and  courts,  the  high 
property  qualifications  for  magistrates;  and  the  great  powers  of  the 
Council  of  the  Areopagus,  now  modestly  holding  itself  in  the  political 
background  but  soon  to  regain  gradually  its  i^u[)en'ision  of  govern- 
ment and  people.  Though  we  may  speak  of  Cleisthenes  as  the 
founder  of  democracy,  the  government  was  far  less  democratic  than  it 
became  in  the  following  century.** 

to  AriB.  Cemt.  Ath.  22.  I. 
41  nittory  of  Gtnct,  IV.  135. 

tx  Arln.  Cma.  A(k.  1ft.  i  (opinion  Ihil  ii  wm  noi  a  democracy):  tioc.  Ateap.  16: 
A*tU.  2.12  (democracy);  Plul.  dm.  15  (srinocracy) :  Arist.  I.    New  energy;  Hdl.  v.  tb.  1%. 
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CHAPTEB  Vm 
INTELLECTUAL  AWAKENING 

7S(M79 

I.    Social  and  Literaxy  Progress 

Correlatioa  of  activities,  750-^79.  The  alphabet  and  wiitiDg. 
i.  It  was  due  in  part  to  increasinf;  tntelliftence  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century  the  Greeks  entered  upon  an  era  of  industrial 
development,  colonial  expansion,  and  political  progress.  These 
movements,  on  the  other  hand,  interacting  upon  one  another,  afforded 
30  powerful  a  stimulus  to  the  mind  that  we  may  describe  the  period 
thus  beginning  as  one  of  intellectual  awakening.  The  means  of 
accumulating  knowledge  essential  to  great  progress  was  the  employ- 
ment of  the  alphabet  for  the  preservation  of  literature.  \\'hile 
adopting  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  the  lonians  modified  it  to  fit  the 
peculiarities  of  their  language.  As  its  use  extended  over  Greece,  it 
differentiated  according  to  dialect  into  v^ous  systems.  For  a  long 
IS4 
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time,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  writing  of 
names  on  lots  and  peiiiaps  mercantile  accounts.  Thence  it  extended 
to  inscripticHis  on  gifts  dedicated  to  the  gods,  lists  of  priests  who 
officiated  in  succession  at  temples,  and  of  magistrates  after  a  limit 
had  been  placeman  the  tenure  of  office.  The  earliest  documents 
involving  connCTMti.discourse  were  laudatory  epitaphs,  treaties  be- 
tween states,  and  laws. :  Probably  the  Homeric  poems  were  long 
preserved  orally.  We  cannot  be  sure  of  a  written  literature  before 
the  seventh  century.^ 

The  rhapsodists.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  as  stated  in  an 
earlier  chapter,  were  mainly  Aeolic,  dominated  by  Indo-European 
ideas.  Not  long  after  their  composition  the  Homeridae,  "  sons  of 
Homer."  a  gens  of  Chios,  were  journeying  through  Ionia  and  the 
rest  of  Hellas,  chanting  them  at  the  courts  of  the  great  and  in  popu- 
lar gatherings.  From  the  staff  —  rkabdos  —  which!  these  singers 
waved  in  marking  time,  they  came  to  be  known  as  rhapsodists. 
Many  were  the  minstrels,  however,  who  made  no  claim  to  descent 
from  their  poet. 

The  cycle,  about  750-600.  Under  the  Homeric  inspiration  Ionic 
poets  of  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  comjKised  various  epics, 
fonning  a  group  known  as  the  cycle.  These  poems  are  lost;  we 
know  them  through  scant  fragments  still  preserved  and  through  their 
extensive  use  by  Attic  dramatists  of  later  time.  From  these  sources 
we  leam  that  the  lonigns  of  the  period,  unlike  the  Homeric  Greeks, 
were  essentially  Minoan:  they  practiced  magic,  believed  in  ghosts, 
worshipped  the  dead,  and  had  traditions  of  human  sacrifices.  They 
believed,  further,  in  religious  pollution  incurred  by  homicide  and 
in  the  power  of  cleansing  such  guilt  by  ceremonies  of  purification, 
especially  with  the  use  of  swine's  blood.  In  dress  and  armor  also 
they  were  heirs  of  the  decadent  Minoan  civilization.^ 

An  intenge  life  of  increasing  complexity,  750-479.  Life  in 
Ionia  during  this  period,  however,  was  anything  but  stagnant.  The 
diange  frtxn  rural  to  industrial  economy,  the  growth  of  cities  and  of 

1  TTw  lauma  for  thfi  lublKI  Alt  H  nnsFnlcd  In  Iht  foLlowing  paga  an  to  require  no 

ilelleitu*!  Aw»kenlng,"  cf.  Ren»i«- 
aipnaoci;  p.  j5.  Tht  Roman  alphabet  (s  dtrived 
i:iuiciaic,  oun  iroin  me  Koman.  HuMett  use  o(  writinf ;  Hicka  and  Hill.  p.  1  H. 
:iUnt  tnaty;  op.  ea.  no.  9,  wiih  IruiaUtioD.  Earliest  Attic  Insciiplion  on  a  vaw 
(  pil«  In  dancing.  "  He  vho  now  linci  and  dances,  most  gracefully  o(  all  ItK 
';  Mh.  Mill    \I.  lU  ff.    The  rarity  of  extant  Inscriptions  for  this  period  indicates 
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a  leisurely  class,  as  well  as  contact  with  the  entire  Mediterranean 
world,  afforded  by  colonization  and  commerce,  brought  this  country 
distinctly  to  the  foreground  of  Hellenic  civilization.^  The  aboUtiMi 
of  kingship  and  the  rise  of  aristocracies  and  tyrannies,  involving 
fierce^actional  struggles,  added  to  the  intensity  of  life.  To  express 
■  these  complex  conditions  the  old  epic  verse  of  calm  stately  metre  — 
the  dactylic  hexameter  — ■  proved  wholly  inadequate.  It  gave  way 
accordingly  to  new  and  varied  measures,  which  would  better  exhibit 
the  play  of  individual  or  communal  thought  and  emotion  characteris- 
tic of  the  ntfw  era. 

The  elegy:  Ca^inus,  about  650.  The  first  variation  from  the 
epic  verse  is  found  in  the  elegiac  pentameter,  whose  spirit  may  be 
either  meditative  or  emotional.  Accompanied  by  the  pipe,  it  lent 
itself  equally  to  the  expression  of  political  and  social  thought,  re- 
ligious devotion,  and  martial  hre.  The  first  great  master  of  the 
elegy  was  Callinus  of  Ephesus.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  when  the  savage  Cimmerians  from  north  of  the  Black  Sea 
were  ravaging  the  Ephesian  territory,  he  roused  his  countrymen  to 
battle  with  the  following  song:  — 

Sii  yc   in   riuicl   how   Iork?     Stir   up   ihe  fierce   spiril   within   you; 

Hive  yc  no  feeling  of  shame,  youths,  for  ihe  dwellers  around? 

Why  thus  remiss?    Do  ye  think  ye  arc  silting  in  blissful  contentment 

Peace  given,  while  dread  war  holds  all  our  dear  native  land? 

Now  in  the  moment  of  death  hurl  your  last  spear  at  the  foe. 

Honored  is  he  and  esteemed  who  fights  in  ihe  foremost  of  lancers. 

Guarding  his  country,  his  lionie,  guardinfi  his  dear  wedded  wife. 

Fighting  with  foes;  for  death  comes  but  once,  and  whenever  it  may  be. 

Fate  cuts  the  thread  of  our  life.     F.ach   must   go  quick  to  the  front. 

Grasping  his  spear  in  his  hand,  and  under  his  shield  his  untrembiing 

Heart  pressing,  panting  for  light,  mingling  in  deadliest  fray. 

Fate  hath  decreed  that  from  death  there  shall  be  by  no  prudence  escaping; 

Doomed  are  all  mortals  lo  die.  Mving  no  sons  of  the  gods. 

Often  the  din  of  Ihe  battle,  the  hurtling  of  lances  surviving. 

Sees  man  the  terror  of  death  stalking  into  his  home. 

Weaklings  are  dear  lo  no  stale,  nor  in  death  by  the  people  lamented; 

Warriors  the  great  and  the  small  mourn  when  they  face  their  fair  doom; 

Longing  intense  lills  all  hearts  in  the  land  for  the  sloul-minded  hero 

Dying  in  liberty's  cause;   living  Ihey  hold  him  divine. 

Just  like  a  tower  of  defence  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  appearing, 

Works  he  the  deeds  of  a  host,  striving  alone  in  his  mighl.^ 

Tyrtaeus  of  Lacedaemoa.     In   its  patriotic  ideal   and   martial 

«The  pipe  u  a  Minoan  htrilige;  p.  24.— Tbe  only  extant  poem  nl  Cillinui.  The 
nwlte  it  a  rough  reproduclion  of  lh(  orlRinil.  Tli*  Cimmerlani;  Hdt.  i.  *.  li;  Iv.  II  f. 
Ttic  modern  Krim  (Cifmca)   relilni  [heir  name.    Tbcy  tiuraed  Sudis  and  detttDftd  Ibc 
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spirit  this  poem  is  akin  to  the  elef^y  of  Tyrtaeus  already  cited.  In 
fact  the  latter  poet  must  be  resarded  as  a  pupil  of  the  lonians. 
Alonft  with  the  elejiy  Tyrtaeus  used  other  forms  of  verse,  as  did  also 
Sol(Ki  of  Athens,  who  lived  but  shortly  afterward.* 

Aicbllochus,  A  greater  personal  intensity  distinguishes  the  poetry 
of  Archilochus.  the  first  Greek  —  hence  the  first  European  —  of  whose 
ptivate  character  we  are  in  a  position,  through  the  fragments  of  his 
verse,  to  obtain  clear,  though  fleeting,  glimpses.  ■  In  addition  to  com- 
posing elegies,  he  was  the  first  great  master  of  the  iambic,  a  measure 
adapted  to  energetic  expression,  giving  utterance  to  the  whole  range 
of  human  passions  from  love  to  sarcasm  and  hate.  •  His  stormy  life 
was  typical  of  the  age  and  of  his  social  class.  The  son  of  an  aristo- 
cratic father  and  slave  mother,  in  youth  he  was  forced  by  "  poverty 
and  want "  to  leave  his  native  Paros  and  join  a  colony  his  country- 
men had  established  in  Thasos.  But  he  had  no  love  for  this  new 
home,  this  "  woeful "  island  that  "  stands  with  wild  wood  bristling 
like  a  donkey's  back,  no  fair  land,  or  lovely,  or  dear."  With  his 
fellow  colonists  he  probably  exploited  the  gold  mines  of  the  island, 
and  certainly  he  fought  with  them  against  the  Thracians  on  the  neigh- 
boring mainland.  Having  thrown  away  his  shield  and  fled  in  this 
battle,  a  most  disgraceful  act,  he  afterward  boasted  of  it:  — 

VaunU  some  Thracian  wighi  of  the  beautiful  shield  I  abandoned, 
Alt  uninjured  by  acaji,  grudgingly  left  by  the  brook. 
Body  and  soul  I  have  rescued.     What  matter,  (he  piece  may  go  begging; 
Soon  a  new  buckler  I'll  find,  beUer  by  far  than  the  old. 

A  soldier  of  fortune.  He  could  not  remain  long  in  Thasos, 
because  as  be  admitted  he  was  too  insolent,  abusing  friend  and  foe 
alike,  and  doubtless  prudence  forbade  his  return  to  Paros.  Hence 
he  became  a  wanderer  over  sea  and  land,  a  poet  soldier  of  fortune, 
as  he  tells  us:  "  1  am  a  cunpanion  of  the  Lord  of  War,  and  I 
know  the  lovely  gift  of  the  Muses."    More  drastically  he  writes:  — 


He  seems  a  pirate  from  these  words:  "  There  were  seven  dead  men 
trampled  under  foot,  and  we  were  a  thousand  murderers."  These 
quotations  are  from  his  elegies.  In  an  iambic  poem  he  teaches  a 
lesaoD  in  moderatiwi :  — 

4TyttMiu:   p.  M  tbove,  B.  Civ.  no.  42:   Botaford.  Sowce-Book,  p.    Hl-J.    Solon;   H. 
Cia.  p.  141  t,  1«  t    Ori^iul  Mil  in  Ber^,  XMfeoI.  Lyt. 
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The  gold  of  rich  King  Gygei  stirt  in  me  no  hate; 

No  slave  of  envy  am  I ;  t  do  not  emulate 

The  wondrous  deed*  of  goda,  nor  love  the  tyrant's  might; 

Such   things  unworthy   lie   beyond   mine   eyes'   dear  si^t. 

A  tempestuous  spirit.  In  love  as  in  hate  he  reveals  the  same  tem- 
pestuous spirit.  Jilted  by  Neobule  —  so  reads  the  lale  —  he  lost  no 
time  in  sad  lament,  but  with  his  biting  iambics  drove  her  and  her  sis- 
ters to  hang  themselves.  This  man  of  muscle  and  redundant  mental 
power,  enjoying  in  a  restless  mercenary  career  the  pleasures  that  came 
his  way.  "  givinf;  deadly  presents  to  his  foes "  or  inspiring  dis- 
tressed friends  with  hopeful  courage,  wrote  verses  that  placed  him 
second  to  Homer,  establishing  him  as  the  unequalled  artist  of  per- 
sonal song.' 

Aeolian  culture :  Alcaeus,  about  600-550.  Passing  on  from  the 
seventh  to  the  sixth  century,  we  return  Irom  Ionian  lands  to  the  home 
of  the  Aeolians.  who  created  the  H<meric  poems,  and  who  in  Lesbos 
kept  equal  cultural  pace  with  their  southern  neighbors.  Mytilene, 
the  chief  Lesbic  city,  trading  with  Egypt,  enjoyed  the  imported  re- 
finements of  the  Orient.  Less  devoted  than  the  lonians  however  to 
commerce  and  the  useful  arts,  the  race  gave  itself  whole-heartedly  to 
social  enjoyment,  to  the  lyre  and  song.  "  Lesbos,  the  centre  of  Aeolian 
culture,  was  the  island  of  overmastering  passions;  the  personality  of 
the  Greek  race  burned  there  with  a  iierce  and  steady  flame  of  c<»- 
centrated  feeling."  '  Here  the  poems  of  Alcaeus,  mere  shreds  as  they 
now  are,  lead  us  into  the  midst  of  civil  strife.  The  monarchy  had 
yielded  to  aristocratic  factions,  through  whose  strugggles  for  su- 
premacy scheming  leaders  of  the  populace  made  their  way  to  tyranny; 
nor  was  the  poet  himself  clear  from  the  imputation  of  seeking  su- 
preme power.     Against  his  adversary  Myrsilus  he  thus  declaims:  — 

This  man,  this  raring  Idiot  here, 

With  rank  supreme  and  power  great, 
Will  quickly  overthrow  the  state; 
A  heady  is  the  crisis  near. 

The  poet's  first  exile :  Zeus  is  angry  at  the  motherland.  The 
usurpation  of  the  tyranny  by  Myrsilus,  and  the  failure  of  a  con- 

S  The  uuuUtlDiu  in  mainly  Ibt  preMnt  autbot').  See  aba  H.  Civ.  no.  44;  AppMoo, 
Cittk  Pottt.  IM  r.:  HanTctU.  H..  Vn  peile  iimitn  Ou  VII'  liiclt,  ArchOttpit;  m  vie  «  M> 
toiiui  (Fail*,  1905): 

•  Sytnonds.  Slmlitt  i*  tlit  Gttth  PotU,  L  127.   MytUene;  Kdl.  li.  ITS. 
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spirsu:y  to  dislodge  him.  drove  the  poet  into  exile  at  Pyrrha,  a  small 
but  independent  town  in  the  island.  There  he  apostrophizes  his 
sorrowing  fatherland :  — 

What  puriKwe  or  inlent  is  in  ihee,  my  Country,  that  thou  hast  been  so 
long  time  distraught?  Be  of  good  cheer;  for  the  son  of  Cronos  himself  did 
tell  thee  that  thou  hadst  no  need  lo  fear  warfare,  howsoever  it  should  seize 
thee,  nor  should  neighbor  foemen,  nay  nor  oarsmen  from  over  the  far- 
bounded  sea,  maintain  for  long  the  woeful  conflict  of  the  far-flung  spear, 
unless  thou  shouldsl  of  thyself  send  afar  all  the  best  of  [hy  people,  to  sunder 
them  from  thee;  for  'tis  men  that  are  a  city's  tower  in  war.  But  alas!  thou 
no  longer  doeat  the  Father's  will,  and  a  swift  fale  hath  overtaken  Ihec.  .  .  . 
Now  I  make  this  prayer  for  thee,  thai  I  may  no  longer  see  the  daylight,  if 
the  son  of  Cleanax  or  yonder  Splilfoot  or  the  son  of  Archeanax  be  suffered 
more  to  live  by  one  whom  his  dear  sweet  native  land,  and  factious  strife  as 
old  as  itself,  together  have  done  awayT 

Soon  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  probably  by  violence,  permitted  the 
return  of  the  poet's  faction. 

Pittacus,  dictator  (aesymnetes).  Some  time  afterward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  popular  Kovemment  at  Mytilene  a^ain  forced  Alcaeus 
and  his  friends  into  exile.  To  guard  against  their  armed  return,  the 
Lesbians  appointed  their  ablest  man,  Pittacus,  dictator.  Of  him  the 
pet^le  sang  as  they  ground  their  barley:  — 

Grind,  mill,  grind! 
For  Pittacus  himself  is  grinding, 
Ruling  mighty  Mytilene. 

"  Pittacus  himself  employed  monarchical  power  to  dissolve  the 
despotism  of  the  many;  but  having  accomplished  this  task,  he  re- 
stOTed  the  independence  of  the  city."  His  generous  amnesty  recalled 
the  nobles  from  banishment,  and  Alcaeus  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  peace.  During  the  long  period  of  seditions  the  poet  had 
encouraged  his  friends  by  "  songs  of  party  strife,"  from  which  quo- 
tations have  been  made  above.* 

A  wide  range  of  interests.  In  addition  to  martial  and  political 
themes,  he  wrote  on  a  great  variety  of  subjeas,  including  travel,  na- 
ture, love,  drinking,  and  other  topics.     His  poems  were  personal 

I  Newly  found  pncni.  trini.  by  Edmonds.  J.  M..  Cloii.  Rrv.  XXXI  (1917).  U  fi.  All 
the  reeenllv  diacoveied  poemft  are  bidLy  mutilated,  and  (he  readings  ihereforc,  as  Mr. 
Edznonds  eiplaint.  nre  lo  a  conilderabli  dcgm  conJKlural.  Evidently  Hytilcnc  It  IhrFal- 
ened  or  actuslly  aiulled  by  war  during  the  eille  ol  the  party  of  Alcaeus.  and  the  poel  »c- 
cordinsly  eiplaini  why  Zeut  is  angry  with  the  dear  motherland.  The  persons  menlioned 
near  ilii  doK  belcog  lo  the  tynni's  faction. 

•  Strabo  illl.  2.  3;  ct,  ArisL  Fatft.  \».  14,  R  f.  I2S5  a.    Pitlacut  was  appointed  usym. 
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lyrics  siuij;  amonR  friends  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  lyre.  His 
favorite  stanza,  named  Alcaic  after  him  and  probably  his  invention,  is 
fairly  represented  in  the  following  translatitm  of  a  c<Mivivial  swig  for 
a  wintry  evening: 

Zeus  haiU;  the  streams  are  froz«n.    In  the  sky 
A  mighty  storm  U  raging  high. 

And  now  the  forest  thick,  the  ocean  hoar, 
Grow  clamorous  with  Ihe  Tbracian  tempests  roar. 

But  drive  away  the  storra,  and  make  the  fire 
Hotter,  and  pile  (he  logs  and  faggots  higher; 

Pour  out  the  tawny  wine  with  lavish  hand. 

And  bind  about  thy  head  a  fleecy  band. 

It  ill  befits  to  yield  Ihe  heart  lo  pain. 

What  profits  grief,  or  what  will  sorrow  gain? 

O  Bacchus,  bring  us  wine,  delicious  wine, 

And  sweet  exhilaration,   balm  divine. 

The  taste  of  after  ages  preferably  cited  his  drinking  songs,  with 
the  result  that  they  abound  among  his  extant  fragments.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  therefore  from  a  Latin  critic  that  he  "  contributed  greatly 
to  the  improvement  of  morals."  With  much  of  the  genius,  versatility, 
and  fire  of  Archilochus,  the  Lesbic  poet  p>ossessed  a  more  amiable 
disposition.  Both  open  to  us  an  invaluable  insight  into  the  life  and 
character  of  their  times;  and  both  exerted  a  determining  influence  <Hi 
the  literature  of  after  ages." 

Women  in  society  and  in  literature,  seventh  and  sixth  cen- 
turies. In  these  times  the  domain  of  literature  was  not  monop<dized 
by  men.  In  fact  the  social  and  intellectual  development  of  women 
during  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  has  a  unique  place  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  under  Oriental  influence  the 
upper-class  lonians  segregated  their  women.  Among  them  wives 
never  ate  with  their  husbands  or  called  them  by  name.'"  Hesiod, 
the  crabbed,  parsimonious  Boeotian  farmer,  who  regards  w<xnan  as  a 
beast  of  burden,'^  quotes  a  myth  which  attributes  the  origin  of  all 
sin  and  suffering  to  a  fair  deceitful  girl :  — 

0  Ijiln  crlilc.  Qulniilian  i.  1.  M.  Tcit  of  older  fnencnU:  Smjth.  M.  W.,  Crrek  UMe 
Fofii,  ]«  a.:  nf  ntvrtr:  Edmonds.  J.  M..  Thr  Srw  fngmenii  of  Akaria,  SafMo,  and 
Coriina  {London;  Btll.  I9W).  TnnaUIion  by  Euby-Smith.  SoHgi  of  Alcaeui;  M.  Cto.  p. 
Kl?..',:  -rr  alan  n.   I.V   L«. 
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"  Stnightway  did  the  glorious  Lame  One  fashion  the  likeness  of  a  modest 
maiden,  as  the  Son  of  Cronos  willed.  And  the  goddess  grey-eyed  Alheni 
girdled  and  arrayed  her ;  the  goddess  Graces  and  Lady  Persuasion  hung  chains 
of  gold  about  her;  the  fair-tressed  Hours  crowned  her  with  flowers  of  spring. 
All  manner  of  adornment  did  Pallas  Athena  bestow  about  her  person. 
And  in  her  breast  the  Messenger,  the  Slayer  of  Argos,  put  lies  and  cunning 
words  and  a  deceitful  soul,  as  Zeus  the  Thunderer  willed.  Also  the  Mes- 
senger of  the  Gods  gave  her  speech.  And  be  named  this  woman  Pandora, 
for  that  all  the  dwclleri  in  Olympus  had  bestowed  on  her  a.  gift  —  to  be  the 
bane  of  men  that  live  by  bread."  >'  ,  II  was  she  who  opened  the  jar  con- 
taining ten  thousand  evils,  which  forthwith  flew  out  among  men,  to  distress 
them  forever. 

Contempt  for  women.  Such  beliefs  tended  to  degrade  women  in 
society.  A  tone  of  utter  contempt  pervades  the  poem  of  Simonldes  of 
Amorgus  which  compares  various  types  of  women  to  different  ani- 
mals. The  tattler  is  like  a  dcq;,  who  ^oes  about  retailing  news. 
"  Nor  can  ber  husband  make  her  stop  even  with  threats,  though  in  a 
rage  be  should  knock  out  her  teeth  with  a  stone,  nor  though  he 
speak  to  her  gently  even  when  she  is  sitting  in  company  with  guests." 
The  dainty  and  extravagant  woman  resembles  a  horse,  who  will  do  no 
mean  or  servile  work.  "  She  will  not  touch  the  hand-mill  or  sieve  or 
sweep  the  house  or  sit  by  the  fire  for  fear  of  soot.  She  bathes  care- 
fully twice  a  day  or  thrice,  and  anoints  herself  with  toilet  oils.  Al- 
ways she  wears  her  tresaes  combed  and  with  blossoms  shaded.  A 
cwnely  thing  is  such  a  wife  for  others  to  behold,  but  an  evil  to  him 
who  weds  her.  tmless  he  be  a  tyrant  or  king  who  with  such  things 
adorns  his  fancy."  AH,  however,  were  constrained  to  praise  the  ideal 
wife  and  mother.     In  the  poem  of  Simonides  she  is  tike  a  bee: 

Fortunate  he  who  wins  her  hand; 
For  she  alone  to  censure  gives  no  cause. 
But  in  her  life  doth  bloom  and  doth  increase. 
Dear  to  her  loving  spouse  she  groweth  old. 
The  mother  she  of  children  fair  and  famed. 
Distinguished  she  among  good  women  all. 
A  grace  divine  doth  play  about  her  form.'^  . 

General  freedom  of  women;  their  luxuries  and  their  education. 
Generally  outside  of  Ionia  women  went  about  freely  in  the  streets 
on  foot  or  in  carriages,  and  mingled  with  men  in  social  life.  Those 
of  the  wealthy  class  dyed  their  hair,  painted  their  faces,  and  wore 

11  Htslod,  Worki,  60  fl.    Arniphontei.  in  epiihet  applied  lo  Hermes.  "  ilaycr  of  Aigoa." 
or  poMlblr  "iwlti  meHcnger,"  or  ■'appearing  in  brightncu":  PWK-  II.  704. 
IlTbcK  Inndalicnu  of  Scmonldea  aw  by  MahaHy,  Social  Ulf,   110-13.  and  Sihltr.  In 

Apilii.  the  hiiuiteiu  woman  1>  compared  with  a  bane,  which  the  Greeks  did  not  use  si 
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luxurious  jewelry  and  dresses.  The  Doric  peplos,  a  woollen  gar- 
ment fastened  at  the  shoulders  with  large  deadly  pins,  was  relatively 
simple.  At  first  it  was  worn  on  all  the  Greek  mainland;  but  at 
some  time  in  our  period  the  Athenian  women  changed  to  the  Ionic 
chiton  of  linen,  either  sewn  or  fastened  with  small  pins  down  the 
ann.  The  new  style  of  dress  admitted  of  great  elaboration.  Over 
the  chit(Hi  of  either  form  the  lady  threw  a  mantle  —  epiblema,  hima- 
tion  —  on  going  out.  By  combinations  of  bright  colors,  by  costly 
embroideries  and  sparkling  jewelry,  the  wealthy  lady  produced  a 
brilliant  eHect.  At  the  same  time  the  custom  of  lai^e  dowries  had 
arisen,  with  the  result  that  marriage  was  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
a  business  transaction.'*  EUtrly  legislators  attempted  to  check  the 
luxury  and  the  personal  liberty  of  women;  and  Solon  in  additiim 
restricted  the  dowry  to  "  three  himatia  and  a  few  cheap  articles 
of  household  furniture."  Notwithstanding  his  efforts  the  high-born 
women  of  his  country  suffered  but  little  restriction  during  the  next 
century  and  a  half,  while  throughout  Hellas  those  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  remained  as  free  as  ever.  The  liberty  and  power  of 
the  Laconian  woman  have  been  sufficiently  considered.  In  Boeotia, 
Argos,  Sicyon,  and  Lesbos,  there  were  women  who  received  a  re- 
markable education,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  poetesses  of  these  localities. 
The  sixth  centurv.  along  with  the  early  fifth,  was  in  fact  the  most 
'  brilliant  period,  at  least  till  recent  times,  in  the  intellectual  history  of 
women." 

Sappho  and  her  friends,  early  sixth  century.  Sappho  herself 
belonged  to  an  artistocratic  family  which  stood  high  in  the  politics 
and  society  of  Lesbos.  She  was  influential  enough  to  suffer  banish- 
ment with  her  relatives  for  political  causes;  and  in  time  apprecia- 
ticHi  of  her  genius  grew,  till  her  native  country  honored  her  by  stamp- 
ing her  image  on  its  coins.  In  a  society  which  could  not  separate 
loveliness  of  form  from  perfection  of  character,  she  became  the  centre 
of  a  literary  circle,  only  in  this  sense  a  school  of  beautiful,  brilliant 
girls.    They,  too,  were  composers  of  music  and  song.     In  this  circle 

.n  All[ct:   Plut  Sal.   21;  ili 
inii.    Change  of  Athcniin  d 


i^Zaleucuij  Diod.  ill.  21.  Solon:  Plut  Soh  20.  The  dwry  law 
cl.  Plut.  AilU.  27.  Courtihip  Ktrif.  (howinc  the  free  nlatloni  of 
riige;  tik  pllnllng.  Thli  condllion  of  AthenUn  mHMIi  conliDun 
wu:  p.  219  (.-  AntipUet.  Amlh.  F*L  ix.  S6i  CldlK.  I.  lU-S.    Lmi 
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it  was  a  dissrace  to  be  illiterate;  she  who  writes  naught,  declares 
Sappho,  will  fio  down  ifpiobly  to  Hades'  realm:  — 

Yea  thou  shall  die, 

And  lie 

Dumb  in  the  Bilent  ttnnb; 

Nor  of  thy  name 

Shall  there  be  any  fame 

In  ages  yet  to  be  or  years  to  come; 
For  of  the  flowering  rose, 
That  on  Fieria  blows, 
Thou  haat  no  share; 
But  in  sad  Hades'  house, 
Unknown,  inglorious, 

'Mid  the  dim  shades  that  wander  there 
Shalt  thou  flit  forth  and  haunt  the  fibny  air. 

Relations  between  Sappho  and  her  girl  friends.  Undoubtedly 
the  circle  represents  an  effort  of  highly  Riited  women  to  rise  above 
the  hum-drum  existence  alike  of  drudgery  and  fashion  to  the  nobler 
life  of  the  mind  and  heart.  Between  Sappho  and  her  girl  friends 
there  was  the  wannest  attachment.  The  followine  poem  has  refer- 
ence to  a  pupil  who  deserted  her  for  another  instructor:  — 

So  my  Atthis  has  not  come  back,  and  in  sooth  I  wish  I  were  dead.  Yet 
she  wept  full  sore  to  leave  me  behind,  and  said,  "  Alas,  how  sad  our  lot, 
Sappho:  I  swear  'lis  all  against  my  will  I  leave  Ihee."  To  her  I  answered, 
"Go  thy  way  rejoicing  and  remember  me:  for  thou  knowesi  how  fond  I 
was  of  thee.  If  thou  rememberest  not,  I  am  fain  to  remind  thee  how  dear 
and  beautiful  was  the  life  we  led  together.  For  with  many  a  garland  of 
violets  and  sweet  roses  mingled  hast  thou  decked  thy  flowing  locks  by  my 
side,  and  with  many  a  wo»en  necklet,  made  of  a  hundred  blossoms,  thy 
dainty  throat;  and  with  many  a  jar  of  myrrh  of  the  precious  and  royal 
kinds  hast  thou  anointed  thy  fair  young  face  before  me;  and  reclining  upon 
the  couch  hast  thou  satisfied  thyself  with  dainly  meals  and  sweet  drinks. 

Mncsidica,  who  now  lives  in  Sardis.  Here  as  elsewhere  she 
glorifies  the  beauty  of  form  and  the  pleasures  of  sense.  Another 
poem,  addressed  to  a  girl  still  with  her,  was  doubtless  to  be  sent  to 
a  fonner  pupil,  Mnasidica,  now  living  in  Sardis.  most  probably  the 
wife  of  a  Lydian  grandee:  — 

Atthis,  otir  beloved  Mnasidica  dwells  in  far-off  Sardis,  but  she  often  sends 
her  thoughts  hither,  recalling  how  once  we  used  to  live  in  the  days  when 
■he  thought  thee  like  a  gbrious  goddess,  and  loved  thy  song  the  best.  Now 
she  shines  among  the  datnes  of  Lydia.  as  after  sunset  the  rosy-fingered  moon 
beside  the  stars  that  are  about  her,  when  she  spreads  her  light  o'er  briny  sea 
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and  dct  o'er  flowery  field,  while  the  good  dew  lies  on  the  ground  and  the 
dainty  anthrysc  and  the  honey  lotus  with  all  its  blooms.  And  oftentimes 
when  our  i«loved,  wandering  abroad,  calls  to  mind  her  gentle  Atthia,  the 
heart  devours  her  lender  breast  with  pain  of  longing;  and  she  cries  aloud 
for  us  lo  come  thither;  and  what  she  says  we  know  full  well,  thou  and  I, 
for  Night,  the  many-eared,  calls  it  to  us  across  the  dividing  sea. 

Summary  of  Sappho's  interests.  Here  are  interesting  glimpses 
of  woman's  literary  life,  of  social  relations  between  Lesbos  and 
Lydia.  of  telepathic  sympathy,  added  to  a  delicate  appreciation  of 
natural  beauty  in  the  night,  the  sea  and  flowers.  Often  elsewhere  are 
sympathetic  touches  of  nature,  as  when  she  speaks  of  "  Spring's  mes- 
senger, the  deep-voiced  nightingale,"  or  refers  to  the  spot  where  — 

All  around  through  branches  of  apple-orchards 
Cool  streams  call,  while  adown  from  the  leaves  a-trembic 
Slumber  distilleth. 

With  all  of  her  love  of  flowery  fields,  cool  streams,  and  singing  birds, 
her  interest  centres  in  human  beings,  their  sorrows,  joys,  loves,  and 
marriages.  In  the  beauty  of  her  thoughts,  in  melodious  verse,  and  in- 
tensity of  feeling  she  scarcely  has  an  equal  in  literature.  But  the 
Athenians  of  later  time,  who  could  not  appreciate  freed(XD  and  high 
intelligence  in  women,  gave  her  a  bad  reputation  and  their  judgment 
prevailed  till  modem  scholarship  succeeded  in  vindicating  her  char- 
acter.'" 

Choral  lyrics.  The  poems  of  Sappho,  like  those  of  Alcaeus, 
were  j»ersonal  lyrics.  Meanwhile  other  poets  were  engaged  in  com- 
posinp  choral  lyrics  which  were  essentially  public.  This  kind  of 
ode  was  sung  by  a  group  of  persons  appropriately  dressed  and  trained, 
who  accompanied  the  song  with  a  rhythmic  movement,  or  dance. 
The  equipment  and  training  involved  expense,  borne  by  a  wealthy 
person  or  more  commonly  by  the  state.  The  ode  was  expected  to 
express  accordingly,  not  the  feelings  of  the  writer  alone,  but  of  the 
whole  community.  In  Greece  there  was  no  sharp  distinction,  such  as 
now  exists,  between  society  and  state.  The  citizens  were  mostly 
known  to  one  another;  and  the  reunions  of  kinsmen,  neighbors, 
phratries,  and  of  the  entire  community  in  festivals,  were  not  wily 
social  but  religious  and  civic  functions.  These  circumstances  explain 
the  existence  of  a  form  of  poetry  which  was  at  one  and  the  same 

i"T»ii  uf  (lie  oldtr  Iragincnu:  Smyth,  Gretk  Mrik  Pofti.  24  H.  (icietiions):  of  ihe  newer 
Irawnrnl!!:  Kdmands.  Tht  Nrw  FrainiriiU  of  Aliarui.  Sappho,  and  Cotihu.  Fiw  tna» 
laiiom:  Kdniond..  Clasi.  Rn>.  XXIII.  W  B.  Vtne  irinJiliont:  Wharton.  H.  T.,  Sapfka 
(Chicago:  McClucg,  ISST).  InniUllona  by  viiioua  poet*.    Stt  ibo  ti.  Cit.  no.  41. 
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time  religious,  social,  and  civic.  Arising  from  unpolished  folk-songs, 
they  gradually  developed  an  artistic  character  in  the  hands  of  skilled 
composers.  They  were  most  at  home  in  the  Doric  states,  especially 
in  Lacedaemon,  where  the  government  aimed  to  regulate  communal 
life,  so  to  speak,  in  a  harmonious  rhythm.  Among  a  people  delicately 
sensitive  to  sights  and  sounds,  the  patriotic  and  moral  appeal  was 
made  less  to  the  intellect  than  to  the  eye  and  ear.  The  best-known 
among  the  earlier  masters  of  choral  song  was  Alcman  of  Lacedae- 
mon. whose  poems  have  already  been  cited.  He  is  most  celebrated 
for  his  parthenia,  choral  songs  for  girls.  There  were  similar  odes 
for  grown  women,  boys,  and  men  respectively,  presented  at  the  re- 
ligious festivals  of  the  state.  The  form  of  ode  which  contained  the 
germ  of  the  drama  will  be  spoken  of  in  other  connections,  whereas  the 
treatment  of  Pindar,  the  ereatest  of  choral  lyrists,  with  his  contem- 
porary Bacchylides,  belongs  to  a  later  period." 

II  Alcnumi  p.  Si,    Pindar  and   Baccbylldcs;  p.  214  f. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
INTELLECTUAL  AWAKENIKG 

750-479 
II.    Religious,  Moral,  and  Scientific  Progress 

Origin  of  religion  in  the  worsliip  of  the  dead.  The  most  ob- 
vious, and  perhaps  the  most  primitive,  origin  of  religion  is  the  phe- 
nomenon of  sleep  and  dreams.  The  body  is  the  principal  self,'  but 
alont!  with  it  is  the  soul,  a  shadow  or  image  of  the  body.  While  the 
real  self  is  unconscious  in  sleep,  the  shadow  double  communes  with 
other  souls  and  foresees  the  future.'  Death  is  closely  akin  to  sleep.* 
The  body  decays  or  is  burned  but  the  soul  survives  with  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  with  a  power  at  least  to  annoy.  These  conditions  ac- 
count for  the  worship  of  the  dead.  Thence  a  childlike  imagination 
peopled  the  world  with  similar  spirits,  whose  like  demands  created 
the  worship  of  natural  objects  and  forces. 

A  social  origin  of  religion.  The  growth  of  these  ideas  was  re- 
inforced by  deeper  experiences  of  the  soul.  Men  were  conscious 
of  possessing  powers,  which  they  vaguely  confused  with  the  forces 
of  nature.  Personal  emotions  or  powers  were  greatly  intensified 
by  becimiing  social  —  when  felt  ca-  exerted  by  a  group  of  human 
beings  accustomed  to  a  common  life.  *  Their  sacred  dance  ovotber 
collective  ceremony  wrought  magically  upon  nature  in  the  interest  of 
the  group.  Doubtless  it  was  this  social  emotion,  whose  power  sur- 
passed the  individual  comprehension,  which  led  them  to  believe  in  the 
.existence  of  a  spirit  —  daemon  —  of  the  group  or  community.  He 
was  a  being  like  a  human,  though  generally  invisible  and  working 
with  greater  mystery  and  power  —  whose  life  wa^  bound  up  with 
that  of  his  community.  When  a  daemon  came  to  be  conceived  as 
independent  of  its  natural  object  or  force  or  social  group,  or  when 
it  acquired  a  definite  personality,  it  became  a  god.* 

1  /(.  i.  1  f. 

tFlndir.  Fhk  111;  II.  Xllv.  tOi  B. 

*Od.  ifK.  79  f. 

4Cr.  Hymn  to  Aphrod.  Itii  H  :  Orphic  Lflkica  30) 

t  Prcrfnb^  dicmon  nitn  l»  Ihe  power  ol  Ihc  iplrituil  belnc  thco*  (tod)  lo  ha  ptr- 
MmHIy.  The  dlitinctlim  klvrn  in  IM  ttit.  uaumed  lo  InIobs  to  an  urly  lUcc  of  ic- 
lltfoo.  I>  not  ckiily  milnUiDcd   in  Gmk  lileraturc 
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To  maintain  relations  with  either  of  these  beings,  a  social  group 
founded  an  altar  to  him,  and  instituted  a  ritual  for  bis  worship, 
watched  over  by  priest  or  priestess,  whose  office  was  sometimes  heredi- 
tary, sometimes  elective.  The  chief  element  of  the  ritual  was  a 
sacrifice  —  a  meal  partaken  of  in  good  fellowship  by  the  god 
and  his  worshipp>ers.  There  were  also  prayers,  hymns,  dances,  and 
the  presentation  of  gifts,  votive  offerings,  for  the  adornment  of  the 
shrine.  In  the  imaginatiim  of  the  worshippers  the  deities  generally 
tocJt  the  form  of  men  and  women,  though  taller,  stronger,  and  more 
beautiful. 

Heroes  and  commanal  deities.  Usually  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
were  wwshipped  by  the  family  at  its  tombs.  Heroes  were  the  more 
powerful  spirits  of  men  who  had  been  great  on  earth,  the  founders 
of  cities  or  other  mighty  benefactors  of  their  kind.  Every  associa- 
tiim  of  men,  as  a  gens,  phratry,  deme,  or  tribe,  in  addition  to  other 
deities,  had  its  name-giving  hgro,  the  real  or  fictitious  ancestor  of 
the  group."  Every  state  had  especial  guardian  deities,  worshipped  by 
all  the  citizens.  Each  of  these  gods  enjoyed  an  independent  exist- 
ence: the  Athena  or  Zeus  of  a  given  locality  or  phratry  or  State  was  a 
personal  being  distinct  from  every  other  Athena  or  Zeus. 

Myth:  original  and  derived  meaning.  Originally  m)^h  was 
the  expression  of  a  religious  idea  or  emotion  in  the  form  of  a  story 
created  by  a  fresh,  childlike  imagination.  As  the  Greek  mind  in  the 
course  of  development  began  to  look  for  the  causes  of  usages,  institu- 
ticHis.  and  of  the  world  itself,  it  was  for  a  time  satisfied  with  myths. 
These  stories,  however,  never  became  dogmas  among  the  Greeks,  but 
remained  plastic,  freely  moulded  to  suit  the  poet's  fancy  or  the  gene- 
alogist's purpose.' 

I  The  temple.  In  Minoan  time  the  chief  deity  dwelt  in  a  chapel 
of  the  palace,  and  during  the  Middle  Age  he  was  content  with  a 
modest  shelter  for  himself  and  his  movable  goods."  In  the  course  of 
the  seventh  .aod  sixth  centuries  all  the  more  important  gods  came  to 

«He*lod.  Warki,  1»  8.;  Hdt.  vi.  38;  Ariit  Canit.  Aih.  21.  S  f.  (archegrtae,  foundcn); 
PhlL  atom.  Si;  met  ■!»  Hero*  in  the  dicu.  of  inliqiiilla 

TThc  lulieit  litiniy  louna  for  Cink  icUaion  arc  Homer  and  Hetlod;  In  fact  they 
icpicMM  ibe  noM  ronole  Mate  wlihln  ihe  blstorkal  Grnk  vision;  Hdt.  it.  U.  Modem 
■cnolan  aiin  Ihianih  comixiativi  roearch  lo  rcconilmct  (he  more  priniilive  period.  The 
attempt  lo  derive  nliElon  from  magic  is  chiefly  rtprcMntMl  by  Fiaier,  J.  C.  Calden 
BoHth  (3d  ed.  Mumiilan,  I91I-IS);  Jd  cd.  af  bis  Piusaniai,  Dficriplim  of  Crerct.  with 
eommenlaiy  (Hacmillin.  Mi):  cf.  Murray,  G.,  Four  Slagts  of  Greek  Rcliiion  (ColamUa 
Univerail*  Pth.  1912).  Allhouah  Ihe  atlempl  hai  failed,  compaiaiive  reaearch  ha*  proved 
hl«hly  vahiaUe.  Hanisgn,  J.  E..  Tkrmij:  a  Sludy  of  thi  Social  Oripni  of  Grttk  Rtligiom 
(Cambridict  Universlly  Pren.  1912).  though  sharing  in  Ihe  tault  □[  Fntir'a  weculalkni. 
ha*  done  an  excellent  service  in  trnpliasiElng  ihe  social  oritfoa. 

■  The  lOwMD  and  the  Ulddk  Age;  p.  2t.  ZZ. 
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behoused  in  well-built,  artistic  dwellings.  The  simplest  form  was 
the  temple  in  antis,  whose  cella  and  vestibule  preserved  the  main 
elements  of  the  Homeric  palace.  Thence  developed  the  double  tem- 
ple in  antis.  which  for  greater  beauty  and  for  the  shelter  of  worshi[>- 
pers  might  be  surrounded  by  a  peristyle.  In  this  case  it  is  termed 
peripteral.  There  grew  up  as  a  distinct  type  the  prostyle  tonple, 
whose  vestibule  was  fronted  by  a  row  of  columns.  A  development 
from  the  latter  type  is  the  amphiprostyle  temple,  which,  too,  might  be 


PI,AN  OF  SMALI,  TEMPLE 


Galft  LtliHiqur.  Pt.  IX) 

made  peripteral.  The  temples  of  Greece  and  her  western  coloiies 
were  prevailingly  of  the  Doric  order,  a  growth  from  Minoan  elements. 
The  earlier  examples  of  this  order  give  an  impression  of  sturdiness 
and  substantiality,  gradually  transformed  into  gracefulness  with  the 
increasing  height  and  slendemess  of  the  columns  and  the  diminution 
of  the  curves.  A  new  element  of  beauty  was  added  when  toward  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century  the  Greeks  of  certain  places  began  to  use 
marble  instead  of  the  earlier  limestCHie. 
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Earliest  metopes.  The  most  ancient  stone  temples  have  fallen 
to  ruin;  but  the  metopes  from  one  of  the  earliest,  at  Selinus,  Sicily, 
near  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of 
Palermo.  In  the  sculptural  groups  that  adorn  them  the  lines  are 
monotonously  parallel,  the  human  forms  are  disproportionate;  the 
attitudes  are  rigid;  and  yet  a  certain  freshness  and  originality  stamp 
^e  work  as  Greek. 
^^'Advance  in  art  under  the  Pewstratidae,' 560-510.  In  the 
afi^  of  the  Peisistratidae  a  ^reat  advance  was  made  throughout 
Hellas  in  architecture  as  well  as  in  other  arts;  and  the  patronage 
of  those  tyrants  was  directed  to  brinEing  Athens  abreast  of  the  gen- 
eral progress.  From  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  sea,  artists  flocked 
to  Athens  to  paint  vases,  build  temples,  and  chisel  reliefs  and  statues 
to  satisfy  the  improving  taste  of  the  community.  In  honor  of 
Athena,  patron  goddess  of  the  city,  Peisistratus  surrounded  her  tem- 
ple on  the  Acropolis  with  a  jieristyle..  The  limestone  of  the  build- 
ing was  stuccoed  and  painteO^  in  brilliant  colors,  dominantly  red  and 
blue,  in  the  fashion  of  the  age.  For  the  first  time  at  Athens  marble 
was  used  in  architecture.  The  metope  and  pediment  sculptures  "of 
the  Athena  temple  were  of  that  material  imported  from  Paros. 
Among  the  other  works  of  these  tyrants  we  may  merely  mention  the 
gigantic  temple  to  the  01>Tnpian  Zeus  founded  by  them  beside  the 
Ilissiis,  to  be  completed  six  centuries  later  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 

The  older  Parthenon.  Emulating  the  tyrants'  zeal  for  build- 
ing, the  party  of  Cleisthenes,  after  the  completion  of  his  reforms, 
began  a  new  and  more  splendid  temple  to  Athena  on  the  Acropolis, 
south  of  the  existing  shrine,  on  the  site  afterward  occupied  by  the 
Parthenon.  Unlike  the  old  temple,  it  was  to  be  of  Pentelic  marble. 
For  the  site  they  first  constructed  a  terrace  for  leveling  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Acropolis,  and  placed  thereon  the  foundation.  Many 
marble  drums,  too,  for  the  temple  had  been  jonveyed  from  Pentelicus, 
when  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  cut  short  the  work,  till  it  could  be 
resumed  years  afterward  by  Pericles.  The  pre-Persian  building  is 
known  as  the  Older  Parthenon. 

Statues,  especially  of  women.  Religion  expressed  itself  not 
aaly  in  the  temple  with  its  sculptured  decorations,  but  also  in  statues, 
whether  of  the  deity  or  his  worshippers  or  of  famous  athletes  <w  of 
benefactors  of  the  state.  A  common  material  was  wood;  and  the 
roost  revered  image  of  Athena  on  the  Anopolis,  even  in  the  period  of 
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highest  artistic  development,  remained  a  mere  log  with  human  features 
crudely  indicated.  Equally  early  doubtless  was  the  use  of  soft  lime- 
stone from  which,  about  600,  the  artists  passed  to  marble.  Most 
primitive  is  the  statue  of  a  woman  found  at  Delos  and  represent- 
ing Artemis  or  a  worshipper  of  that  goddess.  It  is  a  marble  block 
with  the  roughest  suggestitm  of 
a  woman's  form  and  dress. 
The  advance  made  within  the 
sixth  century  may  be  estimated 
by  comparing  one  of  the 
"  maiden  "  statues  dedicated  to  ■ 
Athena  on  the  Acropolis  no  long 
time  before  the  Persian  war. 
Though  slightly  stiff  and  con- 
ventional, the  form  shows  a 
noteworthy  gain  in  grace  and 
naturalness,  and  the  drapery  is 
delicately  elaborated.  The  air 
of  refined  luxury  which  sur- 
rounds this  Athenian  lady  is 
doubtless  an  importation  from 
Ionia,  whence  the  softer  ele- 
ments of  civilization  came  to  the 
Greek  peninsula. 
The  sUtues  of  atUetet. 
In  the  series  of  "  Ap<^los  " 
extending  through  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, we  may  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nude  form  of  the 
youthful  athlete.  The  original 
tj-pe  seems  strongly  Egyptian: 
the  posture  is  rigid,  the  only 
"MAID  OF  ATHENS"  deviation  from  strict  fnwtality 

(Acropoii.  Mv.«um)  j^  ^  ^jj^j^j  advance  of  the  left 

foot,  perhaps  to  suggest  walking.  As  in  the  earlier  women  statues, 
the  arms  are  attached  to  the  sides  and  the  bodies  show  little  knowledge 
of  anattmy.     But  we  can  trace  a  steady  advance  through  the  series. 
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^^        .. 
and  at  the  banning  of  the  following  period  we  shall  find  a  marvel- 
ous mastery  of  atbietlcjorm  and  posture.     In  contrast  with  the  Ori- 
entals the  Greeks  liked  to  dispTay"tKe~unclad  forms  of  men  both  in  life 
and  in  art.     This  predilection  contri- 
buted vastly  to  the  development  of  na- 
turalness in  art,  and  to  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  human  physical  perfection,  in- 
volving a  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the 
body  wholly  foreign  to  the  Orient. " 

Beaaoni  tor  the  rapid  advance  of 
scnlptiire.  Having  begun  in  the  sev- 
enth century  with  a  skill  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  contemporary  Egyptian,  the 
Greek  sculptor  rapidly  brought  his  art 
abreast  of  the  general  progress  of  Hel- 
lenic culture.  This  success  was  largely 
due  to  his  willingness,  while  learning 
all  his  predecessors  could  teach,  to  study 
external  nature  and  the  human  form 
cc»itinually  anew,  and  quite  as  much  to 
his  constant  effort  to  express  in  art  the 
best  thought  and  the  noblest  aspiration 
of  his  age.  Hence  it  results  that  the 
material  he  has  left  US,  fragmentary 
as  it  is,  forms  a  most  valuable  source 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  Hellenic  char- 
acter. '" 

FestivaU:  the  Kmathenaea.  The 
gods  required  for  their  own  happiness 
not  only  beautiful  temples  decorated 
with  reliefs,  statues,  and  paintings,  but 
also  festivals,  wherein  the  citizens  might 
gladden  their  own  hearts.  A  most 
prominent  feature  of  Athena  worship  at 
Athens  was  a  festival  held  every  sum- 
mer, the  Panathenaea.  Peisistratus  ordained  that  every  fourth  year 
the  festival  was  to  be  given,  as  the  Greater  Panathenaea,  with  esp>ecial 


n  the  works  on  Bi 
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magnificence.  Prisoners  were  set  free,  and  slaves  were  permitted  to 
feast  with  their  masters.  There  were  races,  war  dances  in  armor,  ath- 
letic competitions,  and  a  grand  procession  of  all  the  free  population,  the 
priests  and  magistrates,  the  populace  in  varied  festive  attire,  youths  and 
girls  carrying  articles  and  utensils  needed  for  the  sacrifice.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  ceremony  was  to  bring  the  goddess  the  peplos  that  had  been 
woven  and  embroidered  for  her  by  her  chosen  girls.  The  procession 
passed  through  the  streets  and  up  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Acropolis  to 
the  great  altar  before  the  temple  of  Athena.  Peisistratus  added  the  re- 
citatiixi  of  H<»ner's  poems;  "  and  this  new  feature  bore  immediate 
fruit  in  introducing  epic  subjects  into  the  rising  art  of  painting  and 
in  giving  an  epic  content  to  the  drama,  then  in  its  earliest  beginnings. 

From  formalism  to  emotional  worship.    The  tendency  of  all 
ritual  is  to  lose  its  meaning  and  to  sink  into  dry  barren  formalism, 
which  fails  to  satisfy  the  emotional  need  of  mankind.     This  principle 
holds  for  the  ceremcmies  of  Greek  worship.     As  their  springs  of 
emotion  dried  up,  the  void  came  to  be  filled  by  the  worship  of 
Dionysus.     His  cult,  as  some  assert,  may  have  survived  among  the 
peasants  from  the  Minoan  age;  at  all  events  in  the  seventh  and  sixth 
centuries  it  received  a  new  impetus  from  Thrace,  where  the  same 
.  god,  or  one  closely  like  him,  was  venerated.    The  belief  prevailed 
that  in  childhood  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Titans,  but  restored  to 
life  through  rebirth.    The  half-human,  suffering,  ever-youthful  god,  ; 
the  spirit  of  life  in  nature  and  man.  awakener  of  joys,  appealed  I 
directly  to  the   emotions.     Throngs   of   worshippwrs,   the   majority  ' 
women,  roamed  in  wild  nocturnal  revels  over  mountain  top,  and  : 
danced  in  ecstasy  to  the  roll  of  drums  and  the  clashing  of  cymbals. 
By  such  means  they  became  one  with  their  deity,  partakers  of  his 
immortal  life.** 

Oiphlsm.  In  the  sixth  century  an  effort  was  made  to  transform 
this  unbridled  worship  into  a  theol<^  and  a  "  church."  The  leaders 
of  the  new  movement  looked  back  for  their  master  to  Thracian 
Orpheus,  who  appears  in  story  as  a  minstrel  of  wondrous  power. 
The  faith  was  spread  by  missionaries,  who  travelled  throughout 
Hellas   initiating  converts  and   founding   jwrieties  of   worshippers. 

IlFuullwniem  founded.  5M:  OlnlaD.  Fasti,  I.  23S;  cl.  EuKb.  Ckron,  p.  ISB.  Cbar- 
iot  act  inlivduced:  Mar  Par.  10.  R«itation»  o[  Homtr;  Phlo.  Hippurckus,  228  b.  Mus- 
Icll  conlou;  Plut,  Per.  13.    Torch  race;  IG.  11,  no.  16]. 

II  See  cqieciilly  Euripido,  BaaHai. 
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They  had  their  sacred  scriptures,  containing  prophecies  and  hymns," 
Adopting  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  they  gave  it  a  more  regular  form 
and  a  bimber  spiritual  interpretation.  After  the  emotional  rites  of 
initiation  they  lived  ascetic  lives.  They  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  soul  is  suffering  the  punishment  of  sin  (committed  in  a 
previous  existence),  and  that  the  body  is  an  enclosure  or  prison,  in 
which  the  soul  is  incarcerated.'*  By  purity  of  living  and  the  practice 
of  their  rituals,  however,  they  were  able  not  only  to  cleanse  thonselves 
from  sin  and  secure  eternal  happiness,  but  even  to  redeem  the  souls 
of  tbe  dead  from  punishment  in  Tartarus. '" 

-  Eternal  happiness.  Great  in  the  coming  world,  they  thought, 
will  be  the  bliss  of  the  righteous:  "Evenly  ever  in  sunlight  night 
and  day  an  unlaborious  life  the  good  receive.  .  .  .  Whosoever  have 
been  of  good  courage  to  the  abiding  steadfast  thrice  on  either  side  of 
death  and  have  refrained  their  souls  from  all  iniquity,  travel  the  road 
of  Zeus  unto  the  tower  of  Cronos.  There  round  the  islands  of  the 
blest  the  Ocean  breezes  blow,  and  golden  flowers  are  glowing,  some 
iiom  tbe  land  on  trees  of  splendor,  and  some  the  water  feedeth,  with 
wreaths  whereof  they  entwine  their  bands."  "  Some  in  horses  and 
in  bodily  feats,  and  some  in  dice,  and  some  in  harp-playing  have 
delight;  and  among  them  thriveth  all  fair-flowering  bliss."  It  be- 
booveth  therefore  in  this  life  to  walk  in  moderation,  refraining  from 
evil-doing,  insolence,  and  presumptuous  thoughts." 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries.  In  no  state  was  Orphism  accepted 
as  a  part  of  the  public  worship,  though  the  Peisistratidae  were  warm 
patrons  of  Onomacritus,  its  most  distinguished  prophet.  But  Athens 
did  not  hesitate  to  worship  Dionysus  in  shrines  of  his  own  and  to  jtun 
him  with  Demeter  and  her  daughter  Persephone,  the  great  goddesses 
of  Eleusis.  Their  worship,  once  local  and  eupatrid,  had  now  became 
national,  open  to  all  Hellenes  who  were  free  frran  religious  pdlution. 
Once  a  year  tbe  devotees  of  these  goddesses,  gathering  at  Athens, 
moved  in  procession  along  the  Sacred  Way  to  Eleusis.  Arriving 
there,  the  initiated  entered  the  shrine,  TelestericHi,  where  were  per- 
fornied  the  sacred  rights  which  none  dared  disclose.  Those  who 
wished  and  were  qualified  were  initiated.     The  mysteries  aeem  to  have 
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consisted  chiefly  of  a  "  passion  play  "  representing  the  sorrows  of 
Demeter,  when  her  daughter  was  carried  oS  by  Hades,  and  the  joy  of 
recovering  her.  The  ceremony  probably  once  referred  to  the  death  of 
vegetation  in  winter  and  its  rebirth  in  spring.  In  this  period,  how- 
ever, it  came  to  signify  death  and  the  resurrection  of  the  soul  to 
eternal  happiness.  "  O,  thrice  blessed  the  mortals  who  have  seen 
these  mysteries  before  descending  to  Hades'  realm;  for  thos£  only 
will  there  be  a  future  life  (of  happiness) ;  the  others  there  will  experi- 
ence naught  but  suffering.""  Thus  "Demeter  .  .  .  brings  the 
initiated  the  sweetest  consolation  at  death  and  the  hi^)e  of  eternity."  ^^ 
In  this  way  the  joys  of  Elysium,  in  Homer's  conception  opened  to  the 
favored  few,  were  democratized  by  the  progress  of  Athens  toward 
popular  liberty  and  equality. 

Origin  of  the  drama  and  the  dranutic  festivals  at  Athens.  In 
addition  to  a  share  in  the  Eleusinian  festival,  Dionysus  had  his  own 
holidays,  connected  with  the  culture  of  the  vine,  for  his  was  the  ecstasy, 
too,  of  the  wine  cup.  As  his  worship  developed,  many  festivals  in 
honor  of  the  dead  were  transferred  to  him.  In  December  the  villages 
of  Attica  celebrated  the  rural  Dionysia,  in  which  a  chorus  of  men,  in 
rustic  attire,  sang'  in  his  honor  an  unpolished  but  joyous  soag,  the 
.  dithyramb.  There  was  a  festival  in  the  city,  the  X>enaea,  in  January, 
and  another,  the  Greater  Dionysia,  in  March.  Similar  festivals  were 
held  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  wild  strain  sung  to  Dionysus  was 
transformed  by  poetic  art  into  a  choral  ode.  The  singing  was  inter- 
spersed with  recitation,  which  gradually  developed  into  the  dialogue. 
Thus  arose  the  drama.  This  growth  was  fostered  by  the  tyrants.  At 
the  court  of  Periander  the  Lesbic  poet  Arion  set  the  dithyramb  to 
order;  and  at  the  court  of  Peisistratos  lived  Thespis,  reputed  the  first 
dramatic  writer.  Through  the  encouragement  of  popular  cults,  as 
distinguished  from  those  monopolized  by  the  nobility,  the  tyrant  aimed 
to  free  the  masses  from  eupatrid  control,  and  attach  them  to  himself. 
For  a  long  time,  however,  the  drama  must  have  continued  crude  and 
immature.  Even  at  the  dose  of  the  period  it  was  essentially  a 
cantata  in  which  the  singing  was  occasionally  interrupted  by  dia- 
logue." 
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The  four  great  national  games.  All  Hellenic  states  had  their 
festivals  similar  to  those  of  Athens;  in  tradition  the  oldest  home  of 
competitions  in  athletics  and  music  was  Crete  and  Lacedaemon, 
whence  they  extended  to  the  rest  of  Hellas.  Most  festivals  remained 
confined  to  a  single  locality,  or  at  the  widest  to  a  city-state;  but  in  a 
few  instances  frames  in  honor  of  a  local  deity  became  for  unluiown 
reason's  pan-Hellenic.  Such  were  the  four  great  national  festivals 
celebrated  at  Delphi,  on  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  at  Nemea,  and  at 
Olympia,  in  honor  of  Apollo,  Poseidon,  Nemean  Zeus,  and  Olympian 
Zeus  respectively.  At  the  founding  of  the  Olympic  games,  a  simple 
foot-race  sufficed,  but  other  "  events  "  were  successively  added  till  the 
games  included  many  kinds  of  athletic  contests  together  with  the 
races  of  horses  and  chariots.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  pentathlon, 
comprising  running,  wrestling,  leaping,  spear-hurling,  and  discus- 
throwing.  The  contestant  had  to  be  an  "  all-around  "  athlete,  with  a 
body  symmetrically  developed.  In  the  Pythian  games,  celebrated  at 
Delphi,  it  was  natural  that  contests  with  the  song  pipe  and  lyre,  and 
in  singing  should  be  inchided  for  the  hiHior  of  the  god  of  music. 
There  were  no  such  competitions  at  Nemea  or  Olympia  but  poet  and 
rhetorician  there  found  private  audiences  for  their  productions.  The 
prize  at  these  games  was  a  wreath  of  wild  oHve,  bay,  or  other  leaves." 

The  competitivj  struggle,  and  the  glory  and  inspiratioii  of 
victory.  The  greatest  of  the  festivals,  founded,  men  thought,  fw 
his  father  Zeus  by  Heracles,  prince  of  athletes,  are  the  Olympic, 
where  is  "  striving  of  swift  feet  and  of  stronj,  bodies  brave  to  labor; 
'  but  he  that  overcometh  hath,  because  of  these  contests,  a  sweet  tnm- 
quillity  throughout  his  life  for  evermore." ''  At  the  close  of  the  com- 
petition, "  the  ju5t  judge  of  games,  fulfilling  Heracles'  behests  of  old, 
lays  upon  the  winner's  hair  above  his  brows  pale-gleaming  glory  of 
olive."  Then  in  the  night  "  following  the  victory  when  the  midmoitb 
moon,  riding  her  golden  car.  lit  full  the  counterflame  of  the  eye  of 
Even,  all  the  precinct  sounded  with  the  songs  of  festal  glee,"  in 
honor  of  the  victors.'-  The  triumph  was  celebrated  further  by  pro- 
cessions to  the  temples  and  prayers  of  thanksgiving,  by  feast  and 
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choral  song:  "The  banquet  loveth  peace,  and  by  a  gentle  song  a 
victory  flourisheth  afresh,  and  beside  the  bowl  the  singer's  voice 
waxeth  brave."  "  The  games  are,  accordingly,  the  poet's  chief  in- 
spiration: "Thence  cometh  the  glorious  hymn  that  entereth  into 
the  minds  of  the  skilled  in  song."  '*  A  victory  sheds  its  radiance 
over  the  winner's  family,  and  adds  fairest  renown  to  his  state." 

The  Influence  of  the  games.  The  influence  of  the  games  did  not 
limit  itself  to  the  promotion  of  physical  excellence  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  music  and  poetry.  The  assembly  of  the  Hellenes  took  place 
under  a  sacred  truce,  during  which  the  states,  ceasing  frcHn  war,  culti- 
vated friendship.^'  Merchants  gathered,  especially  at  the  Isthmian 
festival,  to  display  and  sell  their  wares.  Even  more  beneficial  than 
the  exchange  of  material  goods  and  the  fostering  of  commerce  was 
the  intercommunication  of  ideas  and  sentiments  among  the  assanbled 
representatives  of  the  entire  Hellenic  world.  This  social  and  intel- 
lectual symposium  generated  a  spirit  of  racial  unity  and  intensified 
the  creative  genius  in  the  fields  of  art  and  intelligence.  While  the 
victory  itself  inspired  the  poet  to  the  composition  of  splendid  tri- 
umphal songs,  the  person  of  the  athlete  furnished  the  sculptor  widi 
the  model,  as  well  as  the  motive,  for  the  most  beautiful  statues.  The 
national  games  accordingly  influenced  Greek  life  in  manifold  ways; 
and  especially  the  competitive  spirit  penetrated  and  energized  every 
constructive  element  of  Hellenism. 

Divination.  It  was  natural  that  a  people  whose  whole  life  was 
permeated  by  religion  should  seek  means  of  ciHnmunicating  with  the 
gods.  So  oMnmon  a  use  for  this  purpose  was  made  of  the  flight  of 
birds,   that   the   winged   creature  came  to  designate   any  kind  of 


An  ox  or  an  ass  that  may  happen  to  pass, 
A  voice  in  the  street  or  a  slave  that  you  meet, 
A  name  or  a  word  by  chance  overheard. 
If  you  deem  il  an  omen,  you  call  it  a  bird.*' 

Oracles.  All  such  chance  objects  or  occunences  were  regarded  as 
manifestations  of  the  divine  will.  An  oracle,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
a  fixed  location  and  a  definite  method  of  expressi^m.     Although  the 
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H(»neric  Greeks  bad  little  knowledge  of  oracles,  we  find  them  wide- 
spread over  Hellas  in  the  period  under  consideration,  and  cannot 
doubt  that  some  of  them  survived  frcan  the  Minoan  age.  The  most  ' 
venerable  was  that  of  Zeus  at  Dodona,  where  the  god  spoke  through 
the  rustling  of  the  oak  leaves.  Favoring  conditions,  however,  , 
brought  to  preeminence  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  His 
prophetess,  the  Pythia,  sitting  on  a  tripod  in  the  inmost  shrine, 
received  from  Apollo  the  answers  she  gave  to  inquirers.  Often  unin- 
telligible, her  mutterings  were  interpreted  to  the  inquirer  by  the 
priests  of  the  god.  The  chief  function  of  the  oracle  was  not  to 
reveal  the  future.  When  it  made  such  a  venture,  the  response  was 
couched  in  ambiguous  terms  so  as  to  be  right  in  any  event.  Thus 
he  who  desired  more  than  was  his  meet  received  an  answer  according 
to  his  folly.  The  god's  advice  was  generally  limited  to  questions  of 
moral  and  religious  conduct  of  individuals  and  states  —  for  instance, 
as  to  what  gods  should  be  worshipped  and  with  what  rites  on  a  given 
occasion,  or  by  what  ceremonies  a  pollution  might  be  removed.  Its 
approval  was  sought  for  the  founding  of  colonies  and  for  other 
important  enterprises.  Sometimes  it  was  bribed ;  sometimes  it  showed 
undue  favor  to  a  particular  state  or  political  party.  Notwithstanding 
these  shortaanings,  its  general  reputation  for  honesty  and  wisdom 
1(Hig  retained  for  it  the  highest,  though  by  no  means  absolute,  author- 
ity in  Hellenic  morals  and  religion.^^ 

Divination  from  sacrificial  animals.  It  was  not  always  con- 
venient to  go  to  an  oracle;  and  the  bird-(Hnens  came  to  be  thought 
extremely  uncertain.  A  form  of  divination  unknown  to  Hesiod  as 
well  as  to  Homer,  and  evidently  later  than  their  time,  found  its 
omens  in  the  vitals  of  a  sacrificed  animal.  The  system  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  frcan  Babylonia,  and  was  in  full  force  in  the 
time  of  the  great  war  with  Per^a.  The  commander  of  troops  found 
this  method  convenient  because  he  could  easily  resort  to  it  at  any 
time  and  place,  and  perhaps  even  more  because  the  inspection  of 
several  victims  in  quick  succession  would  most  certainly  bring  omens 
favorable  to  his  wishes.  At  last  the  Greeks  were  enabled  to  make 
divinaticHi  subserve  the  practical  intelligence.** 
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Systematic  thinking  about  the  world;  cosmogony.  In  the 
general  belief  the  gods,  who  acted  under  individual  caprice,  or  under 
the  influence  of  prayer  and  sacrifice,  were  the  causes  of  all  things 
in  nature  and  the  arbiters  of  human  destiny.  In  the  be|;inning  the 
clashing  of  divine  wills  wrought  chaos  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  till 
the  dawning  consciousness  of  moral  and  physical  unity  and  order 
led  the  poets  to  devise  a  system  into  which  all  existing  things  might 
have  a  due  part.  With  their  conception  of  the  gods  in  human  form, 
it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  attempt  to  explain  the  multitude 
of  deities,  as  of  men.  and  even  the  plurality  of  all  natural  objects  by 
the  one  process  of  birth.  A  system  so  devised  is  a  cosmogtmj. 
Hesiod,  our  earliest  exponent  of  this  line  of  thought,  assumes  the 
creation,  he  does  not  say  how.  of  Chaos,  then  Earth,  From  Chaos 
sprang  Erebos  and  black  Night;  and  from  Night  in  turn  sprang 
bright  Ether  and  Day.  And  Earth  bare  starry  Heaven,  Ouranos,  to 
the  end  that  there  might  be  for  the  blessed  gods  a  habitaticHi  steadfast 
forever.'"  The  youngest  son  of  Earth  and  Heaven,  was  Crmos  of 
crooked  counsels,  of  all  her  children  most  terrible. 

The  supremacy  of  Zeus.  We  need  not  enumerate  the  hosts  of 
supernatural  beings  thus  generated,  of  monstrous  or  lovely  form, 
deadly  or  beneficent,  but  may  pass  on  to  the  birth  of  Zeus,  sod  of 
Cronos.  When  he  grew  to  manhood  in  the  rich  island  of  Crete,  he 
conquered  the  Titans  and  other  monstrous  beings,  and  himself  reigned 
supreme.  "  He  was  king  in  heaven,  himself  holding  the  thunder  and 
the  smoking  thunderbolt,  having  by'his  might  overcome  his  father 
Cronos.  And  he  duly  appointed  their  portions  unto  all  the  deathless 
gods  alike,  and  declared  unto  them  their  honors."  " 

From  cosmogony  to  science;  aid  from  Egypt.  In  this  way,  the 
poet  thought,  came  unity,  system,  and  order  from  chaos.  With  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge  and  the  growth  of  an  inquiring  spirit, 
however,  the  Hellenes  would  not  satisfy  themselves  with  such  child- 
like reasoning.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  next  step  should  be 
taken  by  the  lonians,  the  most  enterprising  and  inventive  of  the 
Greeks.  Among  them  were  men  who  visited  Egypt  and  perhaps  olba 
parts  of  the  Orient,  not  merely  for  trade,  but  also  for  sight-seeing 
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and  instruction.  Among  them  was  Thales  of  Miletus.  In  Egypt  '^ 
they  teamed  such  elementary  science  as  the  priests  cultivated, 
especially  arithmetic,  gecanetry,  and  astronomy.  The  development  of 
these  branches  of  knowledge,  together  with  the  elements  of  architec- 
ture and  civil  engineering,  had  been  made  possible  only  by  the  organ- 
ized priesthoods  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  This  knowledge  con- 
sisted purely  of  facts  ascertained  by  experience  and  arbitrarily  classi- 
fied, but  wanting  the  elements  of  reason  and  demonstration;  Jience  it 
was  far  from  science  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word.  The  contribu- 
tioa  of  the  Hellenic  mind,  brilliantly  imaginative  and  untrammeled 
by  religious  or  other  convention,  was  to  pierce  beneath  the  fact 
to  the  underlying  cause,  and  thus  to  create  real  science.  The  first 
step  in  this  process,  taken  by  Thales,  marks  him  as  the  founder,  not 
merely  of  Greek  science,  but  in  the  only  true  sense  of  the  term,  of  the 
world's  science. 

Thales  of  Miletus,  early  sixth  century.  Though  we  can  not 
be  sure  that  everything  ascribed  to  Thales  of  Miletus  was  really  his 
work,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  contributed  greatly  to  mathematics 
and  astronomy.  The  story  that  while  star-gazing  he  fell  into  a 
well  is  told  to  illustrate  the  impracticability  of  the  philosopher.  The 
moral  thus  pointed,  however,  is  nullified  by  another  story  that  he 
speculated  in  olives  on  his  foreknowledge  of  the  weather  and  reaped 
great  profit  from  the  transaction.  It  may  well  l)e  that  he  foretold  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  occurred  on  May  28,  585,  though  it  hardly 
seems  possible  that  his  knowledge  enabled  him  to  fix  the  very  day 
and  hour. 

Thales'  philosophic  theory;  its  value.  However  that  may  be, 
his  fame  rests,  not  upon  any  individual  scientific  discovery,  but  upon 
his  new  conception  of  cause.  Accepting  from  the  poets  the  idea  of 
the  unity  of  things  and  the  necessity  of  causation,  he  sought  for  cause, 
not  among  the  gods,  but  in  nature  itself.  Water,  he  declared,  was 
the  cme  source  and  substance  of  all  things.  In  his  statement,  loo, 
that  the  "  world  is  full  of  gods "  he  seems  to  mean  that  things 
contain  in  themselves  the  conscious  power  to  create  other  things. 
Although  not  whcdly  free  from  the  influence  of  mythology,  and  wrong 
in  choosing  a  material  substance  as  his  first  principle,  yet  in  dis- 

rlng  fnun  Egypt  has  been  greally  ciaEgermtcd.  e.  g.   by 
edipK;  Xtnopbona,  in  Diog.  Laert,  I.  20. 
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placing  the  Kods  by  natural  causation  he  took  the  all-important  step 
from  mythology  and  theology  to  science  and  philosophy.  Within 
the  historical  period  this  change  has  proved  the  most  mranentous  revo- 
lution in  the  intellectual  history  of  mankind. ^^ 

The  Ionic  school :  Anazimander,  middle  of  the  sixth  centniy. 
The  Ionic  school  of  philosophy,  thus  founded  by  Thales,  sought  the 
first  principle  in  matter.  He  left  no  writings;  but  a  pupil,  Anaxi- 
mander,  published  a  scientific  treatise,  probably  the  first  prose  work  in 
the  Greek  language.  His  principle  was  the  "  unlimited,"  evidently 
a  boundless  reservoir  from  which  all  things  come  and  to  which  every- 
thing returns.  In  opposition  to  the  poets  he  thought  out  a  mechanical 
process  for  explaining  the  formation  and  ultimate  destruction  of  the 
existing  world  —  in  fact,  of  an  unending  succession  of  worlds.  Ev- 
olution it  could  not  be  called.  Our  present  earth,  he  taught,  is  a 
cylinder,  whose  upper  surface  we  inhabit.  This  idea,  too,  ia  an 
advance  beyond  the  earlier  conception  of  the  world  as  a  round  flat 
disc.  From  information  gathered  by  Ionian  navigators  he  made  the 
first  map  of  the  earth,  and  hence  may  be  regarded  as  the  c 


Pythagoras.  The  further  history  of  this  school  need  not  axicem 
;  us  here.  A  newer  and  deeper  meaning  was  given  to  philosophy  by 
■  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  who  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century 
.  migrated  to  Croton,  Italy  (522).  Learned  in  the  mathematics  of 
the  Ionian  school,  he  sought  in  numbers  the  primary  cause  of  all 
things,  whether  musical  harmonies,  stellar  movements,  the  nature  of 
the  gods,  or  even  abstract  ideas.  This  attention  to  numbers  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  hence  to  exactness  in 
science;  but  it  was  marred  by  his  attaching  to  numbers  mystical 
powers  alien  to  true  science.  In  fact  Pythagoras  is  distinguished 
as  a  mystic  and  a  moral  reformer  even  more  than  lor  his  c(»tribu- 
tion  to  science.  With  the  Orphists  he  believed  in  the  transmigratiQa 
of  souls;  their  attainment  to  a  higher  condition  in  a  future  existence 
depended  cm  moral  conduct  in  this.  The  chief  aim  of  Pytbag(vaa 
seems  to  have  been  a  life  of  moral  purity,  to  which  philoeo[di]r, 
religion,  and  mystic  initiations  were  merely  contributory.  His  school 
was  a  secret  association,  which  extended  to  most  of  the  cities  of 

MSourccK  in  Bukcwcll.  p.  13;  alio  "  Thilct,"  In  Dlot.  Larn.  I.     A*  Thiles  wrote  nolk- 
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southern  Italy.  It  cultivated  diatetics  and  medicine;  it  enjoined  a 
life  of  moral  discipline  and  self-restraint.  Taking  a  political  turn 
and  acquiring  the  rule  over  many  states,  these  societies  endeavored  to 
manage  afiairs  according  to  their  ethical  standard.  We  must  regard 
the  organization  as  an  element,  both  product  and  factor,  in  the  deep- 
eninju  reliKious  and  moral  sense  of  the  period  now  under  considera- 
ti(Hi." 

Xenophanes  572-480  (?).     A  further  advance  in  these  general  ' 
philost^hic  and  ethical  directions  was  made  by  Xenophanes  of  Colo- 
phon, who  migrated  to  Elea.  Italy,  whence  the  school  he  founded  is    . 
known  as  Eleatic.     He  indignantly  assails  the  Homeric  conceptiim    i 
of  the  gods  as  beings  of  human  form,  who  lie  and  steal  and  ccKnmit    ! 
such  other  sins  as  would  shame  the  race  of  men.     Beings  of  this  kind    ■ 
are  the  creaticn  of  human  fancy.     The  real  God  is  One,  like  man 
neither  in  form  nor  thought     "He  is  all  eye,  all  mind,  all  ear;  he 
controls  all  things  without  labor  by  the  power  of  his  thought."     He 
is  eternal,  unchangeable  and  spiritual.     Here  seems  to  be  the  enuncia- 
ticm  of  a  purp  fpnnnthpjffli,     It  is  clear,  too,  that  this  thinker's  inter-    i 
est  centres  in  moral  improvement.     He  chides  his  fellow-citizens  of 
Colophon  for  having  adopted  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  Lydians: 
"  They  throng  the  market-place  by  thousands  in  purple  gowns,  with 
hair  well-adomed,  their  bodies  dripping  with  fragrant  oils."     It  is 
the  duty  of  sensible  men,  when  they  gather  at  banquets,  to  pray  God 
to  give  us  power  to  do  justice.     His  God  therefore  is  a  moral  force; 
and  the  author  of  the  poems  cited  here  was  as  much  theologian  and 
moral  reformer  as  philosopher.     He  could  look  forward  with  good 
hope,  believing  that  "  the  powers  above  have  not  revealed  to  men  all 
things  from  the  beginning,  but  that  mortals  by  searching  gradually 
find  out  the  better."  *• 

Improved  conceptions  of  virtue.  Intellectual  progress  connected 
itself  oa  one  side  with  advancing  religion,  on  the  other  with  moral 
development.  A  better  conception  of  virtue  arose.  It  was  no  longer 
physical  perfection  or  the  free  gift  of  the  gods,  as  in  Homer,  but 
had  come  to  mean  especially  moral  excellence,  which  men  had  to  strive 
for.  "  It  is  hard  to  be  a  worthy  man  "  "  now  seems  trite  but  was 
then  a  fresh,  stimulating  truth.  To  maintain  this  character  <Hie  had 
to  exercise  "self-restraint"   (sq>hrosyne).     This  was  a  new  word 

SB  Bikcwrll,  36-42. 
laBakcwell.  S-U. 
ST  Piiucu*  ol  Uni]tot.  in  PlU.  Protof .  iW  c 
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in  the  Greek  vocabulary,  yet  one  involving  the  most  imperative  of 
Hellenic  commandments.  It  was  no  small  gain  that  in  this  struggle 
for  moral  improvement  man  should  now  have  the  gods  as  helpers, 
better  examples  of  purity  and  right  than  those  of  Homer  and  de- 
manding in  the  worshipper  clean  hands  and  an  upright  heart.'* 

ImproTements  in  domestic  and  in  interstate  law.  Moral 
progress  showed  itself  in  the  better  safeguarding  of  domestic  peace 
by  the  establishment  of  competent  courts  for  homicide  and  the  abo- 
lition of  the  blood  feud,  by  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
women,  involving  the  abolition  of  marriage  by  capture  and  purchase, 
and  in  the  better  protection  of  the  masses  from  the  brutality  of  aristo- 
cratic rule.  In  interstate  relations  piracy,  once  creditable,  had  fallen 
into  disgrace,  and  was  greatly  limited  by  the  rise  of  naval  powers. 
In  place  of  those  undefined  relations  between  states,  which,  void  of 
treaty  and  diplomatic  representation,  constantly  tempted  to  hostilities, 
written  truces,  usually  for  a  definite  number  of  years,  were  substi- 
tuted, and  proved  an  invaluable  aid  to  peace.  Often  states  sub- 
mitted their  disputes  to  arbitration,  and  in  all  the  known  cases  of 
this  period  both  parties  accepted  the  decision.  More  primitive  in 
character,  though  but  little  less  humane,  was  the  custom  of  settling 
controversies  through  the  battle  of  champions  still  occasionally  em- 
ployed. Generally  captives  were  not  massacred  as  in  earlier  time,  but 
held  for  ransom  or  at  the  worst  enslaved.  The  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  no  longer  mutilated  or  left  "  a  prey  to  dogs  and  birds,"  but  were 
given  back  by  the  victors  under  a  truce.  As  a  rule,  however,  Creeks 
showed  far  greater  humanity  toward  their  own  race  than  toward 
foreigners,  whom  Ihey  contemptuously  termed  barbarians.  In  brief, 
a  body  of  Hellenic  law  was  developing,  which,  under  religious  sanc- 
tions, regulated  the  relations  among  the  states  of  Hellas. '* 

Hultiplicatiou  of  ethical  proverbs.     Examples  of  ethical  truths 

KH  Homeric  conception  at  linat:  II.  ii.  242  f.;  Od.  ivKl.  251  f.  A  ntwti  Idea',  Hnlod. 
tCorfcj,  2lt9  fl.;  Solon  15  (Bentk):  Phocylidrs  IT  (Bcrgk):  '-;<■•""  comprisn  tmj  Tit- 
lue."  Archilochus  Ititha  leK-rnlralnl:  cf.  25  (InnsUlcd  p.  128  above);  66  (Bcnk).  TtM! 
Kodi  as  moral  liflptrs;  Simonidcs  61  (Bcigli).  __ 

»■  DonHMic  p»ace  and  prowciion  of  the  rommoni;  p.  110.  112.  Piracy;  p.  21;  Thuc.  L 
S,  13.  S  (pul  down  by  forinth).  The  primitive  relation  between  states  wu  not  tmat- 
ttiUy  hnune.  »  wme  have  aEHcrted.  but  indcRnlle.  as  let  rorth  above.  One  orldn  o(  the 
(cealy  may  he  fntind  in  the  Kue«-(tlendshlp«  of  tribal  chiefs,  another  in  the  teraponrr 
inuea  nf  annleit.    Farliot   extant   treaty;    IIIcIm  ind   Hill.   no.   9   (JM-SOO  B.C.).    Earlr 

otiir'aboii"  h'm  ;'"piut.  o!™,  .Ml.'  Between  Alhenn  and  Meiu'i:  Plul.  Sol.  10.  BetwecB 
Athens  and  Mylilene;  lldt.  v.  9S;  Strabo  ilii.  1.  38  I.    Between  Athens  and  Thebea;  HdL 

'^'fiaitir  af"  Cham  pterin"  the' Mlddk  Are;  II.  vll.  29  ff.  Al  Sigeuni:  Stnbb  lilL  L  31. 
otMn,  n.  vli.  37S  ff.;  Archilochui  64  (Bcrsk);  Hd(.  ix.  78  (.;  Flat.  Rep.  v.  M>  d. 
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may  be  found  in  the  moral  proverbs  of  the  Seven  Sages,  among  whom 
were  Tbales  and  Solon.  "  Know  thyself,"  "  Everything  in  modera- 
tion," "  It  is  hard  to  be  a  good  man,"  and  other  such  proverbs 
attributed  to  them,  were  accepted  as  inspired  rules  of  life.  Hesiod 
is  the  first  who  collected  a  mmul  code,  and  after  him  the  elegiac  and 
lyric  poets  abound  in  moral  saws.  In  fact  the  Greeks  had  come  to 
be  a  moralizing  pet^le.  Doubtless  such  proverbs  were  a  great  aid  to 
right. 

Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  throughout  this  period,  legislator,  poet, 
scientific  thinker,  and  practical  sage  in  their  several  ways  were  exert- 
ing themselves  for  the  moral  improvement  of  mankind.*" 

The  befinnings  of  historical  thought.  It  remains  to  notice  the 
view  at  this  time  cwning  to  be  taken  of  mankind's  past.  Little  detail 
is  given  of  the  creatira  of  human  beings.  Hesiod  simply  informs  us 
of  the  "  golden  race "  which  the  immortals  originally  produced,  a 
race  that  knew  no  toil  or  sorrow  or  death,  but  passed  away  in  sleep 
to  become  good  Spirits,  eternal  guardians  of  mortal  men.  Then 
ensued  a  silver  race  of  inferior  men  acquainted  with  sin  and  grief, 
then  a  brazen  race,  warlike  and  insolent,  slain  by  one  another's  hands, 
went  down  to  the  realm  of  Hades.  Then  came  the  juster  race  of 
heroes,  who  having  fought  round  Troy,  were  gathered  to  the  Islands 
of  the  Blest.  Lastly  arose  the  race  of  iron,  among  whom  the  poet  lived. 
"  Neither  by  day  shall  they  ever  cease  from  weariness  and  woe,  neither 
in  the  night  from  wasting;  and  sore  cares  shall  the  gods  give  them."  " 
The  idea  of  an  original  golden  age  of  moral  purity  and  physical  per- 
fection, from  which  mankind  fell,  has  a  large  place  in  the  history  of 
ancient  thought. 

How  the  Greeks  viewed  the  origin  of  their  race.  As  to  their 
own  race,  the  Greeks  of  this  period  claimed  to  trace  it  from  Prome- 
theus, the  heroic  friend  of  man.  His  son  was  Deucalion,  who  with 
bis  wife  Pyrrha  were  alone  saved  at  the  time  of  the  great  flood. 
They  were  the  parents  of  Hellen,  the  eponym  of  the  Hellenes.  It 
was  not  until  the  time  of  Hesiod  that  the  Greeks  had  become  suf- 
ficiently ccmscious  of  their  ethiuc  unity  to  group  themselves  thus 
under  a  single  name.  Hellen's  sous  were  Dorus,  Xuthos.  and  Aeolus. 
By  assimiing  that  Xuthos  had  two  sons,  Achaeus  and  Ion,  the  Greeks 
of  this  period  accounted  for  the  names  of  the  four  races  —  Dorians, 
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Achaeans,  lonians,  and  Aeolians  —  most  prominent  in  early  Hellenic 
history.  Such  eponyms  were  originally  considered  ancestors  of  their 
races,  but  came  in  time  to  be  regarded  as  kings. *^ 

The  beginnings  of  historical  and  geographical  literature. 
The  process  of  weaving  genealogies  did  not  stop  at  the  point  above 
menti(Hied.  Founders  of  cities,  ruling  dynasties,  and  individual 
gentes  had  all  to  trace  their  pedigrees  back  to  some  hero  and 
through  him  to  one  of  the  greater  gods.*'  In  an  aristocratic  society 
it  was  but  natural  that  the  interest  in  the  past  should  centre  in  pedi- 
grees and  project  itself  beyond  recent  generations  to  the  beginnings  of 
races  and  families.  Among  the  genealogy-mongers,  who  swarmed 
in  every  city,  were  a  few  who  committed  their  results  to  writing. 
The  earliest  genealc^ist  known  to  us  by  name  was  Cadmos  of  Mile- 
tus, a  contemporary  of  Anaximander,  and  author  of  the  Settlement  of 
lotiia  (about  550).  The  first  Genealogies  to  survive  to  the  present 
day  are  those  of  Acusilaus  of  Argoe  (about  500)."  Such  authors 
are  described  as  logographi,  "  writers  of  prose."  They  merely  con- 
verted into  prose,  extended,  and  systematized  the  existing  genealogical 
epics.  They  were  the  brood  of  Hesiod,  with  the  wings  of  their  im- 
agination clipped  by  the  limitations  of  prose,  with  reason  wider-awake, 
with  a  nascent  critical  power.  The  most  eminent  of  the  class  was 
Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  who  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  during 
the  Ionian  revolt.  His  Genealogies  must  have  contained,  in  addition 
to  myths,  some  historical  information  and  his  Description  of  tke  Earth 
was  for  its  day  a  geography  of  distinguished  merit.  An  awakening 
consciousness  of  the  distinction  between  myth  and  fact  is  proved  by 
his  own  words:  "  I  write  what  I  believe  to  be  true;  for  the  various 
stories  of  the  Hellenes  are,  in  my  opinion,  ridiculous."  "  The  logo- 
graphi, among  whom  he  is  numbered,  were  the  connecting  link  be- 


uly  ai.  li.  683  f.;  Ii.  «8  f.;  Sli»bo  Ix.  S.  6', .,.  .. 

M  to  compriH  Ihc  country  of  all  tbc  Greekt:  ct    Slnbo  vli<    6.  «.     Hellfn  ■  

•ons;  Hrsiod.  Fiag,  32.  Evidently  Acliieui  and  Ian  vtn  originilly  unconnected  vUh 
Htllcn.  bul  werr  bmue^l  rntu  the  grnnlogfcil  IrH  by  mnni  of  Xulhui.  Ancnlon,  kftcr- 
ward  klnga;  Arlit.  Urtapkyi.  Iv.  Obvloiuly  Ihii  pcdlgrK  ii  bul  a  ciudc  aiunpl  to  ci- 
plain  thr  Hellrnic  ncn,  whcRa*  tbe  only  Klcnlific  approacli  to  the  subjecl  li  Uum^ 
1  Mudy  of  the  dliiccta. 

4:1  II  wa<  in  thii  way  Ihal  the  Medontidie  of  Alheni  (p.  lOJ)  wen  given  an  iDcoior 
Codnis,  who  wii  alio  reprtienled  i>  the  inccMar  of  dyniSlea  in  viriaui  Ionic  itUs.  wUh 
»  view  Id  (onneding  Alhcna  with  Ionia.  Fiom  Codui  the  genealogists  continued  tbc  Kit 
of  Alhenian  klnxi  bark  la  Cecrois.  by  the  insertion  chiefly  of  cult  namn:  Euieb.  Chrm. 
p,  K-7.    It  li  clear  thai  ihe  value  of  the  liit  I)  psychologictl  talher  than  hisioricaL 

ttCadnun  of  Milelui:  SIrabo  i.  Z.  6;  Pliny.  N.  H  v.  112.  No  writing  have  mrvtvcd. 
arid  this  clrcamiUnce  ha>  led  tome  lo  doubt  his  existence.  Acuillaua  of  Ari«:  PBC.  L  p. 
im  ft  .  u   n*-   nn    If.'  fi   n   jn 

1  of  lletitaeus;  PHC.  I.  p.  1  ft.;  H.  Cn.  no.  1«;  d. 
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tween  epic  poetry  and  history,  owing  the  equipment  of  their  minds 
to  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  sixth  century  —  the  children  of 
Hesiod,  so  to  speak,  and  school-fellows  with  the  earliest  philosophers. 
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CHAPTER  Z 

CONQUEST  OF  THE  ASIATIC  GREEKS  BY  THE  LTDIANS 
Am)  THE  PERSIANS 

560-493 

Character  of  Ionian  political  history.  It  is  2  strange  yet  char- 
acteristic fact  that  the  growth  of  the  brilliant  Ionian  culture  reviewed 
in  the  preceding  chapters  was  accompanied,  as  cause  and  effect,  by 
continued  wars  among  the  states  which  produced  this  splendid,  versa- 
tile life,  and  by  fiercer  factional  struggles  within  the  individual  cities. 
One  example  of  internal  conflict  will  suffice.  In  Milesian  territory 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  were  Gergithae,  a  class  of  serfs,  who  rebelled 
against  their  lords,  and  gaining  the  upper  hand  but  momentarily,  col- 
lected the  young  children  of  their  masters  on  threshing  floors,  and 
crushed  them  under  the  hoofs  of  oxen.  Regaining  control,  the  lords  . 
smeared  the  captive  Gergithae  with  pitch  and  burned  them  alive.  So 
deadly  was  the  antipathy  of  classes.' ,  Everywhere  the  primitive 
kingship  had  passed  away.  In  some  states  aristocracy  survived;  in  • 
others  democracy  had  gained  the  upper  hand;  but  in  the  general 
internal  weakness  the  republics  were  giving  way,  one  after  another, 
to  tyranny.  Civil  discord  and  interstate  warfare,  while  stimulating 
the  mind  to  intense  productivity,  rendered  the  Asiatic  Greeks  whcdiy 
until  to  defend  themselves  against  foreign  aggression.' 

Lydia  and  the  Anatolian  Greeks.  The  need  of  united  acttcm 
increased  with  the  growth  of  Lydia  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  to 
a  strong  aggressive  power  under  King  Gyges  (about  660),  That 
country  was  rich  in  gold;  and  the  inhabitants,  by  manufacturing  and 
by  overland  trade  with  Asia,  had  accumulated  great  wealth.  The 
delicacies  of  their  life,  however,  afforded  little  hindrance  to  the  pdicy 
of  conquest  adopted  by  Gyges.     It  was,  probably  in  resistance  to 
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Lydian  agression  that  twelve  cities  of  Ionia  joined  in  a  league,  whose 
centre  was  the  Panionion,  a  shrine  of  Poseidon  on  the  prinnontory 
of  Mycale.  In  a  spirit  of  exdusiveness  they  styled  themselves 
groundlessly  the  oaly  true  lonians  and  would  admit  no  other  states  to 
their  union.  The  Ae<diaiis  and  the  Dorians  of  Asia  Minor  formed 
similar  leagues,  but  the  idea  of  inviting  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks  under 
a  single  government  seems  to  have  occurred  to  no  one.  On  critical 
occasions  the  deputies  of  the  allied  Ionian  states  met  at  the  Panionion 
to  deliberate  on  the  c(hiuihhi  welfare;  but  the  central  government 
possessed  no  means  of  enforcing  harmonious  or  efficient  acticHi. 

Lydian  conquest  of  the  Greeks.  Under  these  circumstances 
Gyges '  succeeded  in  taking  Colophon,  one  of  their  cities.  The  con- 
quest was  completed  by  Croesus,  a  later  king  (about  560-546),  who 
incorporated  the  Greeks  of  the  Asiatic  coast  in  his  realm.  Miletus 
almie,  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  resistance,  remained  an  ally 
imder  treaty.  In  far  earlier  times  the  Lydians  had  given  the  Greeks 
their  useful  arts,  and  were  now  adopting  the  Hellenic  culture. 
Though  differing  in  language,  the  two  peoples  were  coming  therefore 
to  possess  essentially  the  same  civilization,  and  were  closely  allied  in 
commercial  and  social  intercourse.  Croesus  made  the  burden  of  his 
tribute  on  the  Greeks  light  and  favored  their  shrines  with  rich  votive 
offerings.  Under  him  Lydia  reached  the  height  of  her  prosperity  and 
attained  to  the  magnitude  of  an  empire.  To  the  tributes  which 
poured  in  from  all  the  peoples  west  of  the  Halys  river,  was  added  a 
rich  gold  revenue  from  the  sands  of  the  Pactolus.  Relying  on  his 
material  resources,  the  prosperous  king  made  ready  to  contend  with 
the  Persian  empire,  newly  arisen  on  his  eastern  border.* 

The  Assyrian  empire,  to  606.  From  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Middle  Age  the  great  power  of  Asia  had  been  Assyria.  Early  in 
the  seventh  century  she  had  conquered  Egypt.  After  this  event  her 
empire  extended  from  above  Memphis  on  the  Nile  nearly  to  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  Black  sea.  This  was 
the  first  conquering  state  to  follow  a  systematic  policy  of  organiza- 
tion. She  divided  her  subject  territories  into  provinces  —  satrapies 
—  each  under  a  governor,  or  satrap,  appointed  by  the  Assyrian  king. 
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The  fimcti<ms  ofXtbe  satiap  were  military,  judicial,  and  general 
administrative,  including  a  supervision  of  the  tributes.  Under  bira 
were  native  kinft^^who  enjoyed  far  less  freedom  than  had  been 
possible  in  eariier  and  more  loosely  organized  empires.  It  was  also 
the  policy  of 'the  central  government  to  transplant  ereat  numbers  of 
the  newly  conquered  frcnn  one  part  of  the  empire  to  another,  with  a 
view  to  uprooting  local  patriotism  and  of  making  the  subject  peoples 
more  de[>endent.  A  state  so  thoroughly  predatory  in  its  aims  is 
doomed  sooner  or  later  to  decay.  Thus  it  happened  that  in  606  the 
Assyrian  capital,  Nineveh,  was  taken  by  a  combination  of  the  highly 
civilized  Babylonians  with  the  Medes,  a  fresh  virile  Indo-European 
people.' 

The  Median  and  Persian  empires,  605-546.  Thence  arose  two 
empires:  the  Babylonian  on  the  south  of  hither  Asia,  and  the  Median 
in  the  north.  The  latter  included  Persia,  and  by  rapid  ccmquest 
extended  its  western  border  to  the  Halys  river.  With  this  boundary 
the  Medes  might  have  been  satisfied;  but  suddenly  (^550),  their  king 
was  overthrown  by  un  uprising  of  the  Persians  under  Cyrus.  This 
revolution,  making  the  Median  empire  Persian,  placed  in  ccmtral  a 
still  more  vigorous,  a^ressive  Indo^flHTopean  race  of  mountaineers 
under  a  leader  of  extraordinary  genius  and  ambition.  Cyrus  defeated 
Croesus  in  two  battles,  seized  Sardis,  his  capital,  and  took  the  proud 
king  captive.     Lydia  became  a  part  of  the  Persian  empire  (546).* 

The  Persian  conquest  of  the  Anatolian  Greeks,  546-538.  The 
Aeolians  and  lonians  were  loth  to  exchange  their  benevolent  king  for 
the  new  Persian  conqueror.  Having  treated  his  messengers  coldly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  now  sought  fr<xn  him  the  same  terms 
of  subjection  as  they  had  received  from  Croesus.  He  refused,  where- 
upon they  began  to  wall  their  towns;  and  calling  a  council  at  the 
Panionion,  the  lonians  resolved  to  ask  the  aid  of  Sparta,  now  the 
strongest  power  in  Greece.  The  Lacedaemonians  could  not  think  of 
so  distant  an  enterprise.  It  is  said,  however,  that  they  sent  an 
embassy  to  warn  Cyrus  at  his  peril  not  to  hami  any  city  of  Hellas. 
The  Persian  king  treated  the  message  with  contempt.  Harpagus,  bis 
lieutenant  intrusted  with  the  work  of  conquering  the  Greeks,  laid 
siege  to  their  cities  one  by  one  and  captured  them.  Unwilling  to 
Mtbmit.  the  Phocaeans  sailed  away  in  a  body  to  found  a  col<»iy  in 
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Corsica.  In  like  maimer  the  people  of  Teos.  abandoning  their  city, 
founded  Abdera,  in  Thrace.  The  rest  of  the  Itmians,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Milesians,  who  had  allied  themselves  with  Cyrus,  sub- 
mitted; and  most  of  the  neighboring  islands  followed  their  example. 
Gradually  all  Asia  Minor  was  conquered  and  incorporated  in  the 
Persian  empire.  Meantime  after  conquering  Babylon,  Cyrus  met 
death  in  battle  with  the  barbarians  on  his  northeastern  frontier.' 

Darius,  321-485.  Organization  of  the  empire.  During  the 
reiRD  of  Cambyses,  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus  (529-522),  the 
Persians  made  no  great  extension  of  their  territory  to  the  west,  but 
directed  themselves  mainly  to  the  acquisition  of  Egypt.  Cambyses 
died  by  a  self-inflicted  wound.*  and  after  a  brief  interval  Darius,  a 
distant  relative,  came  to  the  throne.  This  king  is  famous  chiefly  for 
his  organization  of  the  empire.  Enlarging  on  a  policy  begun  by 
Cyrus,  he  divided  the  entire  area  excepting  Persia,  into  twenty  large 
satrapies.  The  Persian  satrap  had  essentially  the  same  functions 
as  the  Assyrian  officer  of  that  title  had  formerly  exercised.  Natu- 
rally the  king  interfered  at  will  in  all  local  affairs.  A  necessary  ele- 
ment of  control  is  to  be  found  in  the  splendid  system  of  well-kept 
roads  which  Darius  built  from  his  capital  Susa  to  all  important  points 
on  the  frcHitier.  The  "  King's  Eye,"  a  near  relative  of  the  sovereign, 
invested  with  great  dignity  and  mijitsry  power,  served  as  a  royal 
inspector.  Not  only  the  roads  but  also  an  excellent  system  of  gold 
and  silver  coins  favored  the  growth  of  commerce.  At  the  same  time 
Darius  took  great  pains  to  preserve  internal  peace  and  protect  his 
empire  from  invasirai.  The  government  was  less  predatory  in  aim 
than  that  of  Assyria  and  we  find  in  Darius  a  rare  benevolence  toward 
his  subjects." 

The  place  of  the  Greeks  in  the  empire.  All  the  Greeks  on  the 
Aegean  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  together  with  s(Hne  neighboring  peoples, 
ccHistituted  the  Ionian  satrapy.  It  was  placed  under  an  officer  who, 
from  his  capital  Sardis,  governed  also  the  Lydian  satrapy.  The 
Asiatic  Greeks  paid  tribute  to  the  Persian  king,  as  they  formerly  had 
to  Croesus;  and  in  addition  they  were  required  to  perform  military 
and  naval  service.  The  conqueror  did  not  interfere  with  their  re- 
ligion or  their  habits  of  life  or  their  city  organizations,  but  every- 
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where  set  up  tyrants  devoted  to  himself.  The  Greeks,  however,  were 
30  longer  the  favored  people  of  their  king.  In  fact  no  cultural  or 
religious  sympathies  were  possible  between  Hellenes  and  Persians,  a 
far  less  civilized  people,  whose  religion  knew  no  images  or  gay  festivi- 
ties but  consisted  in  an  eternal  warfare  between  good  and  evil. 
Greeks,  too,  were  humiliated  by  their  insignificant  place  in  a  gigantic 
empire,  which  embraced  the  east-Mediterranean  countries,  and  ex- 
tended into  India  and  central  Asia.  Their  land  forces  marched  with 
the  motley  army  of  Asiatics  and  their  fleets  were  arrayed  with  those 
of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  under  officers  of  the  king.  Their  new 
position  gave  them  internal  peace,  protection  from  enemies,  and 
the  advantages  of  commerce  with  the  Orient  by  land  and  sea,  but 
irritated  their  pride  and  repressed  their  genius,  which  could  CMily 
thrive  in  freedom.'" 

Invasion  of  Europe  by  Darius,  about  513.  The  empire  was  ex- 
posed on  the  northwestern  frontier  to  the  raids  of  the  nomad 
Scythians,  who  occupied  the  region  north  of  the  Black  Sea.  After 
trying  in  vain  to  check  the  inroads,  Darius  seems  to  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  attacking  these  restless  enemies  in  their  rear,  frwD  the 
European  side,  and  perhaps  of  conquering  them  in  a  return  march 
through  their  country.  If  so,  he  must  have  greatly  underrated  the 
difficulties  of  the  expedition.  However  that  may  be.  he  led  a  great 
army  across  the  Bosphorus  on  a  bridge  of  boats  prepared  for  by  a 
Samian  architect  Thence  he  marched  to  the  Danube,  which  he 
crossed  on  a  similar  bridge  made  from  the  fleets  of  the  Ionian  tyrants. 
As  the  Scythians  would  not  meet  Darius  in  open  battle  but  harassed 
his  army  interminably,  and  as  provisions  and  water  were  insufficient, 
the  invasion  of  Scythia  ended  in  disaster.  With  great  loss  Darius 
retreated  into  Asia.  One  of  his  generals,  however,  Megabazus,  left 
behind  with  80,000  men,  conquered  the  Thracian  coast  from  the 
Propontis  to  the  Strymon  river,"  "~  ^ 

Relations  between  Persia  and  Athens.  The  positive  result  of 
the  Scythian  expedition  was,  accordingly,  the  conquest  by  Darius  of  a 
part  of  European  Hellas.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Persians, 
following  their  usual  policy,  would  endeavor  continually  to  push  Aeir 
boundary  forward  in  this  direction.     The  petqile  of  the  Greek  main- 
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land  who  most  sensitively  felt  the  approaching  danger  were  the 
Athenians;  for  their  two  colonies  in  the  Hellespontic  r^ion  —  Sigeum 
and  Chersonesus  —  were  now  lost  to  them  throuf^  Persian  aggres- 
sion. They  knew,  too,  that  their  exiled  tyrant  Hippias,  now  at 
Sigeum  but  hoping  to  be  restored  through  Persian  aid,  was  doing  his 
utmost  to  persuade  Artapbemes,  satrap  of  Sardis,  to  an  expedition 
against  Athens.  When  some  years  earlier  the  Athenians  had  expelled 
their  tyrant  and  had  restored  a  republican  form  of  government,  they 
were  assailed  by  the  Peloponnesians.  Under  these  circumstances 
they  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Sardis  to  seek  an  alliance  with  Persia. 
Artaphernes  expressed  his  willingness  on  condition  of  their  giving 
Darius  earth  and  water,  the  tokens  of  submissiwi.  They  agreed;  but 
on  returning  htane  they  were  severely  censured  and  their  promise  was 
repudiated.  Hearing  now  of  the  machinations  of  Hippias,  they  sent 
a  second  embassy,  to  counteract  bis  influence.  Artaphernes  abruptly 
ordered  them  to  receive  Hippias  back,  if  they  wished  to  escape  ruin. 
Thereupon  the  Athenians,  who  had  no  idea  of  accepting  the  pro- 
posal, felt  that  a  stale  of  war  existed  between  them  and  Persia.'* 

Causes  of  the  Ionic  revolt:  Aristagoras  at  Sparta.  No  \aag 
time  afterward  Aristagoras,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  took  advantage  of 
party  strife  in  Naxos  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  that  island.  By 
holding  out  great  promises  he  enlisted  the  aid  of  Artaphernes.  The 
enterprise  failed,  and  the  tyrant  could  only  expect  the  severest  pun- 
ishment for  his  brdcen  word.  His  sole  way  of  esca[>e  led  through 
revolt.  To  him  it  was  clear  that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  chafing 
under  Persian  rule  and  ready  on  the  slightest  pretext  to  strike  for 
liberty.  Hecataeus,  the  historian  and  geographer,  warned  them  of 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  Persia.  They  paid  him  no  heed, 
but  readily  followed  Aristagoras  in  revolt." 

The  Ionic  lerolt,  499-494:  Aristagoras  at  Sparta.  Abdicating 
his  tyranny  and  accepting  a  constitutional  office,  Aristagoras  pn^ 
ceeded  to  overthrow  the  despots  in  the  remaining  Ionic  cities.  All 
Ionia  was  socm  free  fr<xn  tyranny  and  committed  to  a  hopeless  rebd- 
lion.  Aristagoras  went  perscmally  to  Lacedaemon  to  ask  for  an  alli- 
ance. Herodotus  represents  him  as  appealing  to  King  Clectnenes  in 
the  following  terms:  "  That  the  sons  of  the  lonians  should  be  slaves 
instead  of  free  is  a  reproach  and  grief  most  of  all  indeed  to  ourselves, 
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but  of  all  others  most  to  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  the  leaders  of  Hellas. 
Now  therefore  I  entreat  you  by  the  ^ods  of  Hellas  to  rescue  frcm 
slavery  the  lonians,  who  are  your  own  kinsmen.  And  ye  may  easily 
achieve  this  thing,  for  the  Barbarians  are  not  brave  in  fight,  whereas 
ye  have  attained  to  the  highest  point  of  valor  in  war.  Furthermore 
their  fighting  is  with  bows  and  arrows  and  a  short  spear,  and  they  go 
into  battle  wearing  trousers.  For  this  reason  they  are  easily  con- 
quered." Then  in  detail  he  pointed  out,  on  the  map  he  had  brought 
with  him,  the  road  from  the  Ionian  coast  to  Susa.  and  described  the 
wealth  that  would  fall  to  the  conqueror.  Cleomenes,  an  ambitious 
king,  seems  to  have  been  personally  favorable  to  the  undertaking; 
but  the  Lacedaemonians  could  not  think  of  so  distant  an  expedition. 
The  arguments  and  bribes  of  the  smooth  Ionian  were  accordingly 
rejected.** 

Aristagoras  at  Athens.  Thereupon  Aristagoras  went  to  Athens, 
where  be  found  conditions  more  favorable  to  himself.  Losses  of  ter- 
ritory and  the  threats  of  Artaphemes  had  stirred  the  Athenians  to 
Migen  Furthermore  the  men  who  supported  the  reforms  of  Cleis- 
tb^es,  who  hated  tyranny  and  stood  loyally  for  the  independence  of 
the  city,  forming  what  we  may  describe  as  the  republican  party,  were 
willing  to  try  the  issue  of  war  with  Persia.  It  was  better  to  fight  at  a 
distance  and  with  allies  than  to  bear  alone  the  shock  of  inevitable 
invasion.  Their  kinship  and  commercial  relations  with  Ionia  led 
them  in  the  same  direction.  They  resolved  therefore  to  send  twenty 
ships,  which  were  reinforced  by  two  from  Eretria.  Looking  upon  the 
war  as  a  foolhardy  undertaking,  Herodotus  bitterly  complains  that 
it  was  easier  for  Aristagoras  to  deceive  thirty  thousand  Athenians  than 
one  Spartan,  and  that  the  ships  despatched  to  the  war  "  proved  to  be 
the  beginning  of  evils  for  the  Hellenes  and  the  Barbarians."  " 

The  burning  of  Sardis,  4g8.  The  crews  of  these  vessels  joined 
with  the  lonians  in  an  attack  on  Sardis.  They  burned  the  city;  but 
failing  to  take  the  citadel,  they  were  forced  to  retreat.  On  their  way 
to  the  coast  they  were  overtaken  and  defeated  by  the  Persians  at 
Ephesus.  Thereupon  the  Athenians  returned  home,  and  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  war.  This  conduct  proves,  not  fickleness 
of  purpose,  but  the  defective  character  of  the  popular  assembly  as  an 
instrument  for  the  management  of  foreign  relations.     The  friends 
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of  Hippiais  were  always  numerous  and  the  change  of  a  few  timid 
votes  from  the  republican  to  the  tyrannist  party  was  sufficirat  to 
give  the  latter  the  control.  As  the  republicans  were  ready  for  war,  the 
^rannists  were  eager  for  peace." 

The  defeat  at  Lade  (497) ;  its  effect  on  Athens.  The  burning 
of  Sardts  encouraged  the  revolt,  which  rapidly  spread  to  all  western 
Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  and  Cyprus.  At  the  same  time  it  roused  Darius 
to  extraordinary  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  The 
decisive  battle  was  fought  oS  Lade,  near  Miletus,  between  the  Greek 
and  Phoenician  fleets,  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  against  six  hun- 
dred ships,  according  to  Herodotus.  Shirking  the  drill  necessary  to 
efficient  action,  the  Greeks  preferred  to  waste  their  time  in  the  shade. 
Discipline  and  united  action  were  therefore  impossible;  many  Greeks 
listened  to  secret  overtures  from  their  exiled  tyrant  now  with  the 
enemy;  and  the  result  was  inevitably  utter  ruin.  If  this  battle  was 
fought  in  497.  we  can  understand  the  feeling  which  the  news  of  defeat 
excited  at  Athens.  Reconciliation  with  Persia  seemed  a  necessity. 
The  tyrannist  party  was  so  strengthened  that  it  elected  to  the  archtsi- 
ship  for  496  Hipparchus.  a  kinsman  of  Hippias.  This  was  a  step 
toward  recalling  the  tyrant." 

Siege  of  Hiletus,  497-4.  Meantime  the  Persians  had  laid  close 
blockade  to  Miletus.  After  a  long  siege  they  captured  and  sacked  the 
city.  After  killing  most  of  the  men  they  transplanted  the  rest  of 
the  population,  in  Asiatic  style,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  In 
another  year  the  entire  rebellion  was  suppressed.  In  many  instances 
cities  were  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  the  remnants  of  the  popula- 
tion carried  into  captivity.'" 

Significance  of  the  fall  of  Hiletus.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
rate the  significance  of  these  events.  For  centuries  the  lonians  had 
been  the  standard-bearers  of  the  world's  civilization.  Miletus,  the 
home  of  commerce  and  industry  and  of  the  fine  arts,  of  poetry  and 
science,  the  most  brilliant  city  in  Hellas,  was  blotted  out  of  existence. 
Since  the  decav  of  the  Minoan  civilization  human  progress  had  not 
experienced  so  severe  a  blow.  Fortunately,  however,  other  minds  and 
hands  were  ready  to  take  up  the  thought  and  skill  of  Ionia  and  to 
carry  it  to  a  far  higher  reach  of  perfection. 
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Effect  of  the  event  on  Athens.  It  is  worth  while  for  us  to  notice 
how  sensitive  was  the  pcditical  atmosphere  of  Athens  to  the  happen- 
ings across  the  sea.  "  When  Phrynichus  had  composed  a  drama 
called  the  Capture  of  Miletus  and  had  put  it  on  the  stage,  the  spectators 
fell  to  weeping,  and  the  Athenians  fined  the  poet  a  thousand  drachmas 
on  the  Eround  that  he  had  reminded  them  of  their  own  misfm'- 
tunes;  and  they  ordered  that  in  future  no  me  should  present  this 
drama."  "  To  them  heretofore  the  thought  of  submission  to  Persia 
had  meant  no  more  than  tyranny  and  the  payment  of  tribute.  The 
poet  made  them  vividly  see  the  horrors  which  attended  the  Persian 
triumph  over  a  city  of  kindred  blood,  and  which  surely  impended 
over  themselves.  They  would  have  no  more  of  tyrannist  politics.  In 
this  frame  of  mind  they  elected  to  the  archonship  for  493-2  '"  an  im- 
compromising  advocate  of  war  for  the  defense  of  the  republic,  a  man 
of  marvellous  energy  and  mental  resources  —  Themistocles. 

Themistocles  archon  493-3.  He  belonged  to  the  gens  of  the 
Lycomidae  highly  reverenced  for  its  priestly  functions,  though  hitherto 
without  political  importance.  His  father  Neocles  was  probably  a 
merchant,  and  Themistocles  was  himself  accounted  a  "keen  man  of 
business.'*  An  obstacle  in  his  way  was  the  circumstance  that  he 
laid  out  for  himself  a  political  path  which  coincided  with  the  aims 
of  neither  the  tyrannists  nor  the  republicans,  the  two  great  parties 
of  the  time.  His  support  came  from  the  mercantile  class,  who 
were  in  a  better  positicoi  than  others  to  appreciate  his  aims,  and  from 
the  masses,  in  whose  hearts  his  patriotism  awakened  a  responsive 
echa^' 

For  the  control  of  the  sea;  Peiraeus.  At  this  early  date  he 
seems  to  have  understood  the  weak  point  in  any  effort  of  Persia  to 
conquer  Greece.  The  country  was  too  barren  to  feed  an  invading 
army  large  enough  to  crush  the  liberty-loving  inhabitants.  It  would 
be  essential,  therefore,  to  the  Persian  king's  success  to  keep  control 
of  the  sea  in  order  to  supply  his  army  with  provisions.  Themistocles 
saw  the  practicability  of  building  a  Hellenic  fleet  large  enough  to 
gain  the  supremacy  of  the  sea.  Thus  Hellas  would  be  saved  and 
his  own  city  raised  to  a  towering  preeminence.  His  year  of  office  he 
devoted,   accordingly,   to   improving  the  three   natural   harbors  of 
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Peiraeus  as  a  home  for  the  ureat  Athenian  fleet  of  which  he  dreamed. 
He  was  in  fact  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  advantages  of  Peiraeus 
over  the  open  roadstead  of  the  Phalerum  with  which  Athenian  mer- 
chants had  thus  far  satisfied  themselves.  His  far-reaching  visi(»  was 
all  the  more  remarkable  frtxn  the  circumstance  that,  during  bis 
of&cial  year,  the  Persians  were  actually  attempting  an  invasion  of 
Greece  by  way  of  Thrace  and  Macedon,"^ 

!a  IrapiDVunent  of  Peiraeus;  Thuc.  i.  M;  cf,  I-l.  AtlcmpUd  Invukm  of  Greecei  HdU 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  WAR  WITH  PERSIA  AND  CARTHAGE 

492.479 

The  underlying  cause  of  the  war  between  Persia  and  Greece. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  great  war  between  Greece  and  the 
Asiatic  empire  lay  in  the  Persian  [wlicy  of  con<iuest.  The  chief 
interest  in  Oriental  empire-building  had  always  been  predatory  — 
the  acquisition  of  slaves  and  otlier  booty  attending  the  subjugation  of 
a  country  as  well  as  the  tributes  thereafttr  jH;mianently  imposetl, 
Each  king  desired,  too,  to  excel  his  predecessor  in  the  glory  of  tri- 
umphant war;  and  Darius  was  himself  not  only  an  organizer  but 
conqueror,  intent  upon  pushing  his  im|)crinl  l>oundary  westward  as 
well  as  in  other  directions."  The  subjugation  of  Asia  Minor  had 
been  followed  by  the  invasion  of  Europe  and  the  annexation  of  the 
Thracian  coast.  An  attempt  had  been  made  on  Naxos  and  the  near- 
lying  Aegean  islands.  Steadily  by  land  and  sea  the  empire  was 
approaching  the  Greek  peninsula.  Undoubtedly  Darius  placed  a 
high  value  on  the  Hellenes  as  mariners,  artisans,  and  artists,  and 
probaUy  overestimated  the  wealth  of  the  country.  These  circum- 
stances alone  would  suffice  to  explain  his  invasions  of  Greece.'     Id 

I  E.  g.   for  AiByria;   Botsford.  Sourcf-Booli,  th.    iii.   El.  *.    Fenin;   ch.  v,   12:   Bthalm 
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the  Ionic  revolt,  moreover,  was  involved  an  additional  motive;  he 
could  never  hope  to  keep  his  Asiatic  Greeks  submissive  so  Icmg  as 
their  European  kinsmen  were  free  to  interfere  with  encouragement 
and  aid  to  rebellion.  It  was  ntft  mere  anger  at  the  Athenians,  then, 
for  having  joined  in  the  burning  of  Sardis,  as  Herodotus  represents,* 
but  a  well  founded  policy  which  prompted  Darius  to  punish  Athens 
and  Eretria  for  their  meddling  in  his  imperial  affairs.* 

The  expedition  of  Hardooius,  493.  In  the  year  immediately 
following  the  suppression  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  accordingly,  Darius 
sent  his  son-in-law  Mardonius  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  through 
Thrace  against  Greece.  It  was  supported  by  a  fleet,  which  de- 
scribed a  parallel  movement  along  the  coast.  The  avowed  purpose 
was  the  punishment  of  Athens  and  Eretria,  but  a  wider  object  is 
proved  by  the  conquest  of  Thasos  and  Macedon."  While  encamped 
in  the  latter  country,  the  invading  army  suffered  great  loss  from  an 
attack  by  the  Thracians,  and  at  nearly  the  same  time  the  fleet  was 
shattered  in  an  attempt  to  round  Mount  Athos.  Mardonius,  accord- 
ingly, led  his  expedition  hcxne  in  disgrace,  and  was  deposed  frwn  his 
comma  nd.° 

The  king  demands  submission ;  the  condition  of  Hellas.  This 
disaster  left  a  stain  upon  the  King's  glory,  which  hud  by  all  means 
to  be  wiped  off.  He  began  forthwith  to  prepare  a  greater  armament. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  heriRds  amon^  the  Greek  states  to  demand 
earth  and  water.  Determined  upon  making  himself  master  of  all 
Hellas,  he  wished  first  to  sei)arate  the  willingly  submissive  from  those 
against  whom  he  should  have  to  apply  force.  Hopeless  of  resistance, 
the  islanders  yielded;  and  many  of  the  mainland  acted  likewise. 
Among  the  more  independent  states  which  thus  "  medized  "  were 
the  Thessalian  cities,  Thebes, —  doubtless  irritated  by  the  aggressions 
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of  Athens, —  and  Argos  through  enmity  to  Lacedaemon,'  With  the 
exception  of  Aegina  the  Pel(qx»)nesian  league,  directed  by  King  Cleo- 
menes,  stood  firmly  loyal.  It  had  been  joined,  some  years  earlier,  by 
Athens; "  and  frtan  the  archonship  of  Themistocles  we  discover  a 
close  understanding  between  his  city  and  Lacedaemon  as  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  consistent  attitude  toward  Persia.  On  the  complaint  of 
Athens,  now  at  war  with  Aegina,  Cleomenes  attempted  in  vain  to  pun- 
ish the  leading  medizers  of  that  island."  We  recognize  in  this  pro- 
ceeding an  acknowledgment  of  Lacedaemon  as  the  leading  state  of 
Hellas,  vested  with  the  right  and  duty  of  enforcing  loyalty. 

Pessimism  in  Hellas;  desperate  measures  of  Athens  and 
Sparta.  In  most  respects  conditions  inspired  no  hope  in  a  successful 
resistance  to  the  overwhelming  Persian  power.  The  loyal  states 
formed  but  a  small  fraction  of  Hellas,  and  even  in  them  were  strong 
minorities  who  were  willing  to  yield,  to  escape  what  seemed  inevitable 
destruction.  Extraordinary  measures  were  taken  to  nullify  their  influ- 
ence. The  story  was  afterward  told  that  at  Athens  the  king's  heralds 
were  threwn  into  the  Barathron,  at  Sparta  into  a  well, —  with  the  order 
to  take  thence  earth  and  water  to  their  lord.  By  violating  the  sacred 
persons  of  ambassadors  the  authorities  aimed  to  cut  off  every  hope  of 
reconciliation  with  Darius,  and  thus  to  commit  their  states  irre%'Oca- 
bly  to  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  freedom.'" 

Athenian  preparation;  Miltiades.  The  Athenians  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  prepare  for  the  impending  invasion. 
Their  most  efiective  measure  at  this  crisis  was  the  election  of  Miltiades 
to  the  board  of  generals.  His  uncle  of  the  same  name  had  ruled  the 
Athenian  colony  of  Chersonese  under  the  Peisistratidae.  Ultimately 
the  government  of  the  colony  devolved  upon  the  nephew  Miltiades, 
who.  made  himself  tyrant,"  and  strengthened  his  dynasty  by  a  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  Thracian  chief.  During  the 
Scythian  expedition  he  had  been  forced  to  serve  under  Darius,  but 
had  afterward  joined  the  lonians  in  revolt,  thus  incurring  the  impla- 
cable enmity  of  Persia.     After  the  collapse  of  the  revolt,  he  fled  for 
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his  life  to  Athens.  Scarcely  arrived  in  his  native  land,  in  the  ardii»- 
ship  of  Themistocles,  he  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  capital  charge  of 
having  usurped  the  tyranny  in  Chersonese.  His  prosecutor  must 
have  been  one  of  the  republican  statesmen  in  sympathy  with  Themis- 
tocles.  Among  the  arguments  which  led  to  his  acquittal  were  most 
probably  his  recent  acquisition  of  Lemnos  for  Athens,  his  known 
enmity  to  Persia,  and  the  hope  of  his  future  usefulness  as  a  man 
well  acquainted  with  the  military  affairs  of  the  enemy.'' 

Athenian  commanders  and  army,  490.  It  speaks  well  for  the 
sc^riety  of  the  Athenians  that  they  suppressed  party  feelings  to  ac- 
quit this  anti-republican,  elect  him  to  the  generalship,  and  provide 
fairo  with  congenial  colleagues  on  the  board  and  in  the  office  of  pole- 
march.  Under  his  guidance  the  Athenians  abandoned  the  naval 
program  of  Themistocles,  to  devote  their  whole  attention  to  the  heavy 
infantry.  The  army  of  the  reborn  republic,  in  the  crisis  attending 
the  reforms  of  Cleisthenes,  had  gallantly  overcome  a  coaliticm  of 
powerful  neighbors.  It  was  efficiently  organized  and  equipped  and 
though  it  lacked  the  professional  training  of  Spartans,  no  force  in 
the  world  of  that  time  could  compare  with  it  in  military  spirit." 
I  The  Persian  invasion;  capture  of  Eretria.  In  the  summer  of 
490  an  Asiatic  fleet,  conveying  a  land  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
moved  westward  across  the  Aegean  sea.  It  was  ccanmanded  by  Datis, 
a  Mede,  and  Artaphernes,  a  nephew  of  Darius.  Most  of  the  islanders 
along  their  route  submitted.  The  immediate  cAject  was  to  subdue 
Eretria  and  Athens,  and  bring  the  inhabitants  as  slaves  into  the 
presence  of  the  Great  King.  After  a  siege  of  six  days,  Eretria  was 
betrayed  by  two  of  her  people.  The  city  was  sacked  and  the  p(^la- 
tion  taken  captive.  " 

The  landing  at  Marathon;  the  message  to  Sparta.  From  Ere- 
tria the  Persians,  under  the  guidance  of  the  aged  Hippias,  crossed  over 
to  Marathon,  on  the  coast  northeast  of  Athens.  Hearing  of  this 
movement,  the  Athenians  despatched  Pheidippides,  a  professional 
long-distance  runner,  to  Sparta  to  ask  aid.  Reaching  Sparta  the 
day  after  setting  out,  he  said  to  the  magistrates:  "  Lacedaemonians, 
the  Athenians  ask  you  to  come  to  their  aid,  and  not  allow  so  ancient 
a  Hellenic  city  to  Ik;  enslaved  by  the  IJarbarians,  for  already  Eretria 
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has  fallen  into  slavery,  and  Hellas  has  been  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
no  mean  city."  The  Lacedaemonians,  says  Herodotus,  were  eager 
to  give  aid.  but  a  religious  law  forbade  their  departure  before  the 
full  moon." 

The  battle  of  Marathon,  490.  Meanwhile  the  Athenian  army 
had  marched  to  Marathon  and  had  encamped  in  a  narrow  valley  fac- 
ing the  Persians,  who  were  in  the  plain  adjoining  the  shore.  There 
they  were  strengthened  by  a  small  force  from  Plartaea,  their  ally. 
The  Athenian  commander  was  Callimachus,  the  poleroarch,  whose 
council  of  war  comprised  the  group  of  ten  generals,  including  Milti- 
ades.  It  was  decided  to  give  the  chief  command  to  the  .latter  because 
of  his  (treat  experience  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Persians,  The 
situation  was  such  that  should  the  Persians  take  the  road  to  Athens, 
the  Athenians  could  attack  them  in  the  flank.  After  several  days  of 
waiting  the  invaders  moved  against  their  enemy's  position.  They 
were  furnished  with  bows  and'short  swords  and  wore  but  slight  de- 
fensive armor,  whereas  the  Athenians  were  heavy-armed,  and  de- 
pended upon  their  long  spears  for  attack.  Understanding  well  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  opposing  force,  Miltiades  held  his  men 
back  till  the  arrows  of  the  enemy  l)^an  to  reach  them,  whereupon  he 
ordered  them  to  charge  at  a  run.  Thus  they  avoided  long  exposure 
to  the  arrows,  and  came  most  speedily  to  close  quarters.  Wholly  un- 
prepared for  band-to-hand  fighting,  the  Persians  retreated  with 
great  loss  to  their  ships.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  surprise  Athens  by 
an  attack  from  Phalerum,  the  invading  armament  sailed  back  to 
Asia.  A  force  of  Lacedaemonians,  arriving  too  late  for  the  fray, 
could  only  express  their  appreciatitm  of  the  brave  work  of  their 
allies." 

Effects  of  the  victory.  There  were  perhaps  ten  thousand  Athen- 
ians engaged  in  this  battle,  and  in  numbers  the  Persians  were  cer- 
tainly superior.  The  moral  effect  of  the  victory  was  tremendous. 
"  Up  to  this  time  the  very  name  of  the  Medes  was  to  the  Hellenes 
a  terror  to  hear;  ""  but  it  was  now  demonstrated  that  the  Greek 
warrior  was  superior  to  the  Persian.  The  westward  advance  of  the 
Asiatic  empire  was  halted,  and  the  Greeks  were  inspired  with  a 
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fair  hope  of  uaintaising  their  freed<xn.  To  the  Athenians,  who 
ahnost  singlehanded  had  beaten  a  power  thought  to  be  irresistible,  this 
victory  served  as  an  incentive  to  heroian,  and  enwrapped  the  Mara- 
thonian  warriors  in  an  unfading  glory. 

The  end  of  Hiltiades.  During  the  next  few  years  the  history  of 
Athens  centres  in  the  omflict  of  pers(»ialities  and  of  parties.  For 
the  moment  the  victory  made  her  people  forget  all  other  leading 
statesmen  in  their  admiration  for  the  general  who  bad  won  it.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  confidence,  Miltiades  persuaded  them  to  en- 
trust to  him  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  saying  he  would  lead  his  coun- 
trymen to  a  place  where  they  could  enrich  themselves,  but  not  letting 
them  know  definitely  his  purpose.  With  this  armament  he  sailed 
against  the  Parians,  on  whom  he  levied  a  fine  of  a  hundred  talents 
for  having  joined  the  enemy  in  attacking  Athens.  On  their  refusal 
to  pay  he  besieged  the  island,  but  failed  to  capture  it,  and  returned 
home  wounded,  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  all.  Thereupcxi  he  was 
tried  for  his  life  before  the  pc^ular  assembly  on  the  charge  of  "  having 
deceived  the  Athenians."  He  was  condemned;  but  because  of  his 
former  services  the  punishment  was  mitigated  to  a  fine  of  fifty  talents. 
The  condemned  man  died  of  his  wound,  and  the  fine  was  paid  by  his 
son  Cimon.^' 

Miltiades  had  embarked  on  a  policy  of  aggrandizing  bis  state  by 
the  conquest  of  the  "  medizing  "  islanders.  Had  the  undertaking 
succeeded,  the  Athenians  would  undoubtedly  have  approved  the  policy, 
and  the  conqueror  might  have  made  himself  tyrant.  His  failure  gave 
his  enemies  their  c^portunity  to  strike  him  down.  His  prosecutor 
was  Xanthippus,  a  republican  statesman,  who  had  allied  himself 
.  with  the  Aloneonidae  by  his  marriage  with  Agariste,  niece  of  Cleis- 
thenes. 

The  struggle  of  republicans  attd  tyrannists.  The  republican 
leaders  must  have  considered  the  overthrow  of  Miltiades  a  great  vic- 
tor>'  for  the  constitution.  Gradually,  however,  the  tyrannists,  who  had 
not  long  remained  in  the  background,  and  who  had  contented  them- 
seh-es  during  the  invasion  with  secret  encouragement  to  the  enemy, 
b^an  to  make  themseU'es  again  felt  in  )>olitics  and  perhaps  about 
the  same  time  the  Athenians  learned  of  prepamtions  by  the  enemy 
for  another  attack.     In  the  spring  of  487,  accordingly,  the  republi- 
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cans  turned  in  great  fury  upon  the  tyrannists.  and  ostracised  their 
leader,  Hipparchus,  a  retired  archon  and  kinanan  of  Hippias.  This 
was  the  first  applicati(si  of  ostradsm," 

A  great  constitutioiial  change.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  many  prom- 
inent republicans  were  now  bent  on  making  the  constitution  more 
democratic.  This  wing  of  the  party  was  represented  by  Aristeides, 
who  had  been  archon  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Shortly 
after  the  ostracism  of  Hipparchus  these  progressives  brought  about 
the  adoption  of  a  law  accordin){  to  which  the  archons,  instead  of 
being  elected,  should  be  taken  by  lot  from  nominees  furnished  by 
the  demes.^  The  measure  had  a  democratic  appearance  in  that  it 
gave  all  the  qualified  an  equal  chance  for  the  office,  whereas  in  fact 
it  degnded  the  archonship  by  filling  it  with  men  of  mediocre  abil- 
ity. Henceforth  no  «ninent  man  ever  held  the  office.  The  nine 
archons  ceased  forthwith  to  be  the  chief  magistrates  and  the  jxAe- 
march  lost  his  command  of  the  army.  The  headship  of  the  state 
passed  to  the  ten  generals.  Statesmen  who  promoted  this  measure 
had  held  the  archonship  once,  and  were  forbidden  by  law  to  repeat 
it;  but  the  generalship  they  could  hold  as  often  as  the  people  were 
willing  to  elect  them  to  it;  and  perhaps  this  was  the  leading  motive 
to  the  innovati(Xi. 

Conservatives  and  democrats;  end  of  the  tyrannists.  On  this 
issue  the  republicans  split  into  two  parties,  those  who  favored  the 
change  were  thereafter  to  be  known  as  democrats;  their  oppcments 
were  conservatives.  Naturally  the  Alcmeonidae  wished  to  preserve 
the  Cleisthenean  legislation  unchanged,  and  therefore  took  the  lead 
of  the  conservatives.  Megacles,  nephew  of  Cleisthenes,  was  ostra- 
cised in  the  spring  of  486.  probably  because  of  his  apposition  to  the 
reform.  His  being  classed  with  the  friends  of  the  tyrants  points  to 
a  [wlitical  deal  with  that  party.  But  the  tyrannists  were  thoroughly 
demoralized  by  the  ostracism  of  another  leader,  not  known  by  name, 
in  the  following  year.  The  faction,  accordingly,  disappeared  from 
history,  its  members  joining  the  other  two  parties  according  to  their 
several  inclinatitms.  Undoubtedly  the  conservatism  of  Xanthippus 
led  to  his  ostracism  in  484.  By  means  of  the  slender  thread  fur- 
nished us  by  Aristotle  we  have  followed  darkly  the  course  of  a  mighty 
political  battle  for  the  constitution  and  for  prepress.     When  the  light 
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of  history  breaks  ufxm  the  field,  we  see  athwart  the  ruin  of  tyrannists 
and  conservatives,  the  two  great  victors  in  the  struggle:  Aristeides 
and  Themistocles. '' 
'  The  naval  and  financial  questions;  Themistocles  against 
Aristeides.  Again  Athenian  politics  turned  on  the  question  of  war 
with  Persia:  for  it  was  now  known  that  preparations  were  far  ad- 
vanced for  a  new  and  greater  expedition.  Themistocles  again  urged 
the  creation  of  a  navy,  ajid  advised  that  the  surplus  in  the  treasury 
froiD  silver  mines  in  Laurium  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Aristeides 
on  die  other  hand  was  content  with  the  army,  which  had  won  so 
great  a  victory.  Down  to  this  time  the  Athenians  seemingly  never  en- 
tertained a  thought  of  devoting  any  extraordinary  gain  to  the  benefit 
of  the  State.  Whenever  Aristeides  or  any  of  his  countrymen  ascended 
(he  Acropolis,  he  could  see  on  the  left  as  he  entered  the  gateway  a 
bronze  chariot  and  four  which  some  years  earlier  his  people  had 
dedicated  from  the  spoils  of  a  victory  gained  over  neighbors,  and 
more  recently  from  the  booty  of  Marathon  they  had  erected  a  neat 
little  "  Treasury  of  the  Athenians  "  at  Delphi,  though  it  would  have 
been  far  better  to  employ  these  proceeds  to  a  naval  fund.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  island  of  Siphnos  had  long  been  accustomed  to  divide 
among  themselves  the  revenues  from  their  mines  and  probably  this 
was  the  general  practice  in  early  Greece.  It  would  accord  perfectly 
with  the  later  policy  of  Aristeides  to  assume  that  he  was  among  those 
who  favored  an  equal  division  of  the  revenue  from  the  Attic  mines 
among  the  citizens.  When  the  conflict  between  the  two  statesmen 
became  bitter,  Aristeides  was  ostracised,  and  went  to  live  in  Aegina, 
then  at  war  with  Athens.*' 

The  naval  decree  of  Themistocles,  482.  About  the  same  time 
the  naval  decree  of  Themistocles,  providing  for  the  building  of  a 
himdied  triremes,  was  adopted  by  the  assembly.  Forty-seven  more 
were  added  before  the  great  naval  conflict  came.  The  motive  of 
Themistocles  was  purely  patriotic  —  to  defend  the  freed<xn  of  Hellas 
and  to  make  his  own  state  a  great  power.  The  democratic  effect 
could  hardly  have  been  foreseen.  In  fact,  so  far  as  one  .class  more 
than  another  benefited  by  the  measure,  it  was  the  merchants  through 
whose  cooperatiMi  Themistocles  carried  his  decree.     When  we  con- 
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aider  the  obstacles  he  had  to  overcome  in  securing  its  adoption,  as 
well  as  the  far-reaching  results,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was 
the  most  splendid  individual  achievement  of  statesmanship  up  to 
that  time  known  to  the  world. 

Xerxes  prepares  a  gigantic  invasion.  The  battle  of  Marathon 
shook  the  military  prestige  of  the  Great  King  and  encouraged  re- 
bellion within  the  empire.  The  conquest  of  Greece  became,  accord- 
ingly, even  more  than  ever  a  question  of  practical  necessity  as  well 
as  of  honor.  Preparaticms  for  a  new  invasion,  however,  were  sus- 
pended by  the  revolt  of  Egypt,  and  the  death  of  Darius  (486).  After 
the  reconquest  of  that  country,  Xerxes,  son  and  successor  of  the 
deceased  king,  devoted  himself  to  gathering  the  whde  available 
strength  of  the  empire  with  a  view  to  overwhelming  Greece  by  the 
force  of  numbers.  Mardonius  was  pardoned  for  his  earlier  failure. 
As  his  route  was  to  be  followed,  engineers  and  workmen  w^re  socm 
engaged  in  bridging  the  Hellespont  with  boats,  and  in  cutting  i 
canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Mount  Athos;  for  the  ships  were  cm 
this  occasion  to  avoid  the  fatal  promontory.  As  the  army  could 
subsist  only  in  small  part  on  the  invaded  country,  great  depots  of 
provisions  were  established  along  the  projected  route.  The  care  and 
pains  expended  on  the  j)rovisioning  and  equipment  of  the  expeditiiHi 
were  extraordinary.  In  the  autumn  of  481  the  nations  of  the  empire 
were  pouring  their  motley  forces  into  Asia  Minor,  and  ships  were 
preparing  in  all  the  Mediterranean  harljors  subject  to  Persia.  With 
his  great  host  Xerxes  wintered  at  Sardis  in  expectation  of  setting  out 
in  earliest  spring  (winter  of  481-0). '' 

Lack  of  preparation  tlnoughout  Hellas.  Thus  far,  outside  of 
Athens,  the  Greeks  had  begun  no  preparation  to  resist  the  invader; 
and  no  further  progress  had  been  made  toward  unity.  The  heralds 
of  Xerxes,  as  they  passed  to  and  fro  throughout  Hellas  during  the 
winter  preceding  the  invasion,  found  many  states  ready  to  purrfaaae 
safety  by  the  gift  of  earth  and  water.  The  patriot  cause  could  place 
no  reliance  on  Thessaly,  Thebes,  or  Argos,  or  on  the  less  progressive 
states  of  the  centre  and  west  of  the  p>eninsula,  or  (Ml  the  numerous 
widely  scattered  islands.  Gelon,  t)Tant  of  Syracuse,  might  ha.vt 
given  powerful  aid,  but  had  to  face  a  Carthaginian  attack,**  The 
brunt  was  to  be  borne  by  the  Peloptainesian  league.  Athens,  and  a  few 
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small  communities  on  the  peninsula  and  the  neighboring  islands;  and 
even  here  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  nearly  akin  to  despair. 

The  Hellenic  congress  at  Corinth,  autumn  of  481.  Under 
these  circumstances  deputies  from  the  loyal  states  met  at  Corinth  to 
concert  measures  for  defence.  The  call  had  been  issued  by  Lacedae- 
mon  but  at  the  suggestion  of  Athens,  imdoubtedly  on  the  motion  of 
Themistocles.  It  was  on  his  initiative,  too,  that  this  congress,  when 
assembled,  reserved  that  all  enmities  among  the  states  there  repre- 
sented ^ould  be  recffliciled.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution  Athens 
clasped  hands  with  her  inveterate  enemy  Aegina.  Another  act  pro- 
vided for  despatching  envoys  to  the  unrepresented  Hellenic  states  to 
invite  their  adhesion  to  the  cause,  and  for  sending  spies  to  the  camp 
of  Xerxes.  The  eraba^ies  accomplished  nothing  worthy  of  mention; 
but  the  spies,  captured  by  the  Persians,  were,  under  order  of  the 
king,  shown  everything  in  the  camp  and  dismissed  in  the  expecta- 
ti(Hi  that  their  report  of  his  immense  army  would  induce  the  Greeks 
to  yield  without  resistance.  It  was  resolved  further  by  the  Hellenic 
congress  to  wage  war  in  common  against  Persia,  and  in  the  event  of 
victory  to  destroy  those  Hellenic  states  which  should  willingly  medize, 
divide  their  property  as  spoil,  and  dedicate  a  tenth  to  the  Delphic 
Apollo.  The  congress  conferred  the  chief  command  by  sea  as  well 
as  by  land  on  Sparta,  to  whose  leadership  most  of  the  states  had 
long  been  accustomed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proceedings 
of  this  congress  were  directed  bv  the  mighty  spirit  of  Themistocles, 
and  that  his  determination  to  light  out  the  issue  on  the  sea  was  ac- 
cepted by  all  concerned.'" 

Xerxes  crosses  the  Hellespont;  bis  army  and  fleet.  In  the 
spring  of  480  Xerxes  led  his  army  across  the  Hellespont,  and  began 
his  march  through  Thrace,  his  numbers  continually  increased  by  local 
reinforcements,  while  a  great  fleet  accompanied  him  along  the  coast. 
The  numbers  given  by  Herodotus,  amounting  to  more  than  five  mil- 
lions, including  non-ccxnbatants,  and  on  the  sea  twelve  hundred  and 
seven  warships,  is  an  enormous  exaggeration,  though  modem  scholars 
have  not  thus  far  agreed  as  to  actualities.  A  moderate  estimate 
would  be  a  hundred  thousand  fighting  men  in  the  land  force  and 
about  six  hundred  ships  of  war.** 
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The  battle  of  Thermopylae,  480.  Xerxes  entered  Tbessaly  un- 
opposed, whereupon  the  states  of  this  district  under  the  lead  of 
medizing  oligarchs,  passed  over  to  his  side.  In  accordance  with  the 
Theraistoclean  plan  of  campaign,  the  Greek  fleet  took,  up  its  station  at 
Artemisium,  off  northern  Euboea,  to  meet  the  Persian  fleet,"  while  a 
force  of  about  six  thousand  Greeks  under  Leonidas,  King  of  Sparta, 
occupied  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  to  check  the  progress  of  the  land 
army.  In  that  narrow  road  between  the  Malian  gulf  and  the  steep 
mountain  side  where  numbers  did  not  count,  the  strong  annor  and 
long  spears  of  the  Greeks  might  have  held  the  Persian  host  indefinitely 
at  bay:  but  after  several  days  of  unsuccessful  assaulting  in  front,  a 
traitor  led  a  detachment  along  an  obscure  by-way  over  the  mountain 
to  the  rear  of  the  Hellenic  force." 

The  encounter  at  Artemisium,  480.  When  the  Greek  positicn 
thus  became  untenable,  Leonidas  prudently  dismissed  all  his  allies, 
[retaining  only  the  three  hundred  Spartajis  who  were  with  him;  for  a 
law  of  their  country  forbade  the  Spartans  to  flee  frmn  an  enemy. 
Their  battle  to  death  was  the  noblest  even  in  the  history  of  their 
city.  Over  the  heroes'  graves  the  Amphictytmic  council  inscribed 
this  epitaph : 


To  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  this  heroic  example  was  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  commands  —  to  keep  their  freedom  or  die  in  the  at- 
tempt. Meanwhile  the  Hellenes  at  Artemisium  were  encouraged  by 
successful  engagements  with  the  enemy,  and  by  the  damaging  of  the 
Persian  fleet  in  a  storm.  When,  however,  they  learned  that  Xerxes 
bad  forced  the  pass  at  Thermopylae,  they  felt  ccmpelled  to  with- 
draw, though  they  had  fought  no  decisive  battle.  The  total  result 
of  these  conflicts  by  sea  and  land  was  victory  to  the  Persians,  and  a 
strengthening  of  the  Greek  hope  that  under  more  favOTable  conditions 
the  struggle  might  yet  t)c  successful.*" 

The  Delphic  oracle.     Xerxes  was  now  advancing  through  Boeotia 
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toward  Athens  and  the  states  of  central  Greece  were  flocking  to  his 
standard.  As  the  Hellenic  fleet  was  retiring  to  Salamis,  Themistocles 
returned  to  his  city,  to  find  it  full  of  glocxn.  Earlier  in  the  invasion, 
when  rumors  of  the  irresistible  onc(Mning  of  the  enemy  troubled  their 
dedsion,  the  Athenians  sent  to  inquire  of  the  Delphic  Apollo  what 
hope  they  miRht  cherish  or  what  course  pursue,  and  the  messengers 
were  answered  by  dire  pnqihecies  of  ruin  and  slaughter,  ending  in 
the  conunand:  "  Forth  with  you,  forth  from  the  shrine,  and  steep 
your  soul  in  sorrow,"  "■  Naturally  the  prudent  men  who  controlled 
the  oracle  could  see  no  result  of  the  war  save  the  utter  conquest  of 
Greece.  But  the  messengers  returned  as  suppliants  to  the  temple  de- 
claring they  would  remain  there  to  death,  unless  a  more  favorable 
response  were  given.  Then  in  the  story  of  Herodotus,  the  god  merci- 
fully offered  a  ray  of  hope:  — 

Pallaa  has  not  b«en  able  to  soften  the  lord  of  Olympus, 

Though  she  has  often  prayed  him.  and  urged  him  with  excellent  counsel. 

Vet  once  more  T  address  thee  in  words  than  adaniant  firmer ; 

When  the  foe  shall  have  taken  whatever  the  limit  of  Cecrops 

Holds  within  it,  and  all  that  divine  Cithaeron  shelters, 

Then  far-seeing  Zeus  grants  this  to  the  prayers  of  Alhena, — 

Safe  ahalt  the  wooden  wait  continue  for  thee  and  thy  children. 

Wait  not  the  tiamp  of  the  horse,  nor  the  footman  mightily  moving 

Over  (he  land,  but  turn  your  back  to  the  foe,  and  retire  ye. 

Yet  shall  a  day  arrive  when  ye  shall  meet  him  in  battle. 

Holy  Salamis,  thou  shall  destroy  the  offspring  of  women. 

When  men  scatter  the  seed,  or  when  they  gather  the  harvest.^' 

The  Athenians  abandon  their  country.  When  this  oracle  was 
brought  to  Athens,  some  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  "  wooden  wall '" 
had  reference  to  the  palisade  around  the  Acropolis,  and  accordingly 
took  refuge  there.  Themistocles,  however,  declared  that  it  meant 
the  fleet,  and  so  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  abandon  their  homes, 
and  trust  everything  to  their  ships.  The  removal  of  the  populatitm 
and  personal  property  was  supervised  by  the  Council  of  the  Areopa- 
gus, now  filled  with  patriots  and  directed  by  Themistocles  and  his 
associates.  No  me  has  tried  to  tell  of  the  pain  and  heart-burnings, 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  the  aged,  of  the  energy  and  the  un- 
selfish devotion  of  the  strong  attending  this  evacuation,  or  has  tried 
to  estimate  the  tremendous  moral  effect  on  the  community.  Some  idea 
of  the  event  we  might  form  by  imagining  the  removal  of  the  papula- 
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tion  of  an  entire  coast  state,  with  our  greater  resources,  in  the  face  of 
invading  Asiatics.  ScHne  of  the  fugitives  remained  in  Salamis  and 
Aegina,  but  the  greater  number  were  carried  over  to  Troez^n.,  The 
people  of  that  city  voted  them  an  allowance  of  two  obols  each  for 
their  daily  support,  an  additional  sum  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  for  the  latter  "  the  privilege  of  picking  fruit  from  any 
man's  tree."  " 

The  Hellenic  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Salamis.  The  Hellenic  fleet 
halted  in  the  Bay  of  Salamis  to  cover  the  Athenian  retreat,  with  the 
intention,  too,  of  making  there  a  further  stand  against  the  enemy.. 
The  place  was  well  chosen,  for  the  enemy  would  be  OHnpelled  to  fight 
in  the  strait,  where  superior  numbers  would  not  count.  Further 
retreat  would  in  fact  be  almost  equivalent  to  abandoning  the  cause; 
for  it  would  leave  the  enemy  free  to  land  troops  aa  the  coast  of 
Peloponnese  in  the  rear  of  the  Isthmian  line  of  defence  then  being 
prepared.  Reinforcements  more  than  made  good  the  loss;  the  Hellenes 
had  above  three  hundred  triremes  besides  smaller  vessels.  The 
Athenian  contingent  was  far  the  largest.  Not  only  was  the  fleet  at 
the  command  of  Persia,  made  up  of  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  Ionian, 
and  lesser  contingents,  superior  in  numbers  according  to  aU  ancient 
accounts',  but  the  ships  were  better  built  and  the  crews  more  experi- 
enced. Ancient  writers  are  agreed  that  the  only  real  advantage  <Kt 
the  Hellenic  side  was  in  spirit  and  resolution.  Recently,  however, 
it  has  been  suggested  with  some  degree  of  reason,  that  in  the  actual 
battle  the  Greeks  may  have  outnumbered  their  enemy." 

The  eve  of  the  battle.  Meanwhile  Xerxes  had  reached  Athens, 
having  laid  wa^^te  the  country  along  his  route.  From  Salamis  the 
Greeks  could  sec  the  city  in  flames,  and  their  scouts  espied  the  Persian 
fleet  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  I'haleron.  These  circumstances  tended 
for  the  moment  to  lessen  the  courage  of  the  Greeks  and  to  suggest 
to  the  admirals  the  prudence  of  .retiring  to  the  Isthmus  where  they 
could  coo[>crate  with  the  land  forces.  Themistocles,  however,  used 
all  the  resources  of  his  reason  and  eloquence  to  persuade  Eurybiades  to 
remain;  he  even  threatened  in  case  of  retreat  to  withdraw  his  ships 
and  use  them  in  conveying  the  Athenians  to  a  new  home  in  Italy. 
While  thus  pleading  with  the  adminils  lie  took  measures  to  brinft  flo 
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a'  Persian  attack  as  soon  as  possible.  Secretly  despatching  a  trusty 
slave  to  Xerxes,  he  falsely  informed  the  King  that  the  Greeks,  panic- 
stricken,  were  about  to  sail  away,  and  urging  him  to  cut  ofC  their 
retreat  The  advice  was  taken,  and  the  Hellenic  fleet  was  blocked 
up  in  the  bay.  About  the  same  time  the  army  of  Xerxes  on  its  march 
toward  Peloponnesus,  reached  the  bay  of  Salamis,  and  encamped  on 
the  shore.  The  story  is  told  that  the  news  of  these  movements  was 
brought  to  the  Greek  headquarters  oa  Salamis  by  Aristeides,  who 
was  just  returning  from  Aegina;  for  early  in  the  sprinf;  of  that  year 
the  Athenians  had  decreed  an  amnesty  to  their  exiles.^" 

The  battle  of  Salamis,  480.  In  their  resolution  to  fight,  the 
Greeks  had  high  hopes  of  success,  for  conditions  were  now  more 
favorable  than  they  had  been  at  Artemisium.  The  story  of  the 
battle  is  clearly  and  vividly  narrated  by  the  poet  Aeschylus,  who 
served  among  the  Athenians.  The  speaker  is  a  messenger  to  the 
King's  mother  and  her  councillors  at  Susa:^ 

And  night  passed  by,  yet  did  the  Hellene  host 
Essay  in  no  wise  any  secret  flight. 
But  when  the  day  by  white  steeds  chariot-borne. 
Radiant  to  see.  flooded  all  earth  with  light, 
First  from  the  Hellenes  did  a  clamorous  shout 
Ring  for  a  triumphant  chant;  and  wild  and  hlsh 
Pealed  from  the  island  rock  the  answering  cheer 
Of  Echo.    Thrilled  through  all  our  folks  dismay 
Of  baffled  expectation;  for  the  Greeks 
Not  as  for  flight  that  holy  piean  sang. 
But  straining  battleward  with  heroic  hearts. 
The  trumpet's  blare  set  all  their  lines  aflame. 
Straightway  with  chiming  dip  of  dashing  nars 
They  smote  the  loud  brine  lo  the  liniinR  cry. 
And  suddenly  flashed  they  all  full  into  view, 
Foremost  their  right  wing  seemly-ordered  led 
In  fair  array;  next,  all  their  armament 
Battleward  swept  on.    Therewithal  was  heard 
A  great  shout — "On  ye  sons  of  Hellas,  on! 
Win  for  the  homeland  freedom !  —  freedom  win 
For  sons,  wives,  temples  of  ancestral  Gods, 
And  old  sires'  graves!      This  day  aie  all  at  stake!" 
Yea,  and  from  us  low  thunder  of  Persian  cheers 
Answered  —  no  time  it  was  for  dallying! 
Then  straightway  galley  dashed  her  beak  of  bronze 
On  galley.     'Twas  a  Hellene  ship  began 
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The  onset,  and  shore  all  the  figure-head 

From  a  Fhcenician :  captain  charged  on  captain. 

At  first  the  Persian  navy's  torrent-flood 

Withstood  them ;  but  when  our  vast  Heel  was  cramped 

In  strait-space  —  friend  could  lend  no  aid  to  friend, — 

Then  ours  by  fangs  of  allies'  beaks  of  bronze 

Were  struck,  and  shattered  all  their  oar-array ; 

While  with  shrewd  strategy  the  Hellene  ships 

Swept  around,  and  rammed  us.  and  upturned  were  hulls 

or  ships;  — no  more  could  one  discern  the  sea, 

Clogged  all  with  wrecks  and  limbs  of  slaughtered  men: 

The  shores,  the  rock-reefs,  were  with  corpses  strewn. 

Then  rowed  each  bark  in  fleeing  disarray, 

Yea.  every  keel  of  our  barbarian  host. 

They  with  oar-fragments  and  with  shards  of  wrecks 

Smote,  hacked,  as  men  smile  tunnies,  or  a  draught 

Of  fishes;  and  a  moaning,  all  confused 

With  shrieking,  hovered  wide  o'er  that  sea-brine 

Till  night's  dark  presence  blotted  out  the  horror. 

That  swarm  of  woes,  yea,  though  for  ten  days'  space 

I  should  rehearse  could  I  not  tell  in  full. 

Yet  know  this  well,   that  never  in  one  day 

Died  such  a  host,  such  tale  untold,  of  men,"* 

Xerxes  withdraws  from  Greece.  Too  thoroughly  crippled  to 
renew  the  fight,  the  Persian  fleet  retired  to  Asia.  Thereuptm  Themis- 
tocles  urged  the  Greeks  to  sail  forthwith  to  the  Hellespont,  and  by 
destroying  the  bridge  cut  Xerses  off  irom  his  base  of  supplies.  The 
advice  was  sound;  and  if  taken,  would  probably  at  once  have  ended 
the  war;  but  to  the  other  Greeks  the  idea  seemed  too  venturesome, 
and  the  war  continued  another  year.  Xerxes  himself  returned  to 
Asia,  leaving  Mardonius  with  the  best  part  of  the  army." 

The  plan  of  campaign  for  479.  For  the  campaign  of  479  the 
Greeks  so  far  adopted  the  plan  of  Themistocles  as  to  send  a  fleet  of 
a  hundred  and  ten  ships  across  the  Aegean  with  a  view  to  striking 
Persia  in  her  own  territory.  The  armament  was  under  the  chief 
command  of  King  Leotychidas  of  Sparta,  whereas  the  Athenian  force 
was  led  by  Xanthippus,  who  had  returned  from  exile  under  the 
amnesty,  and  had  been  elected  general.  Among  the  Athenians,  how- 
ever, a  revulsion  of  feeling  had  come  in  favor  of  Themistocles'  former 
adversary,  Aristeides,  now  also  a  general.  Obedient  to  their  insistent 
demands,  tbc  |x)licy  of  defence  at  the  Isthmus  was  abandoned,  and  a 
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Hellenic  aimy  eath^^  at  Plataea  for  a  trial  of  strength  with  Mar- 
donius  ID  the  open  field.  The  commander  was  Pausanias,  r^ent  for 
the  young  son  of  Leimidas,  and  the  general  of  the  Athenian  division 
was  Aristeides.  The  Greeks  had  altogether  perhaps  twenty-five  to 
thirty  thousand  heavy  infantry  in  addition  to  light  troops,  and  the 
force  of  the  enemy  could  not  have  been  grea'.Iy  superior.'* 

The  battle  of  Plataea,  479.  The  numerous  manoeuvres  and 
counter-manoeuvres,  the  changes  of  position,  the  omens  and  prophecies 
involved  in  the  complex  battle  cannot  be  detailed  here.  From  the 
confused  traditions  certain  facts  stand  out  boldly.  Could  the  Greeks 
choose  their  own  ground,  they  were  certain  of  victory;  the  only  hope 
of  the  Persians  lay  in  taking  them  off  their  guard  or  in  an  unfavorable 
position;  hence  resulted  the  long  postponements  of  the  conflict  and 
the  shiftings  of  position.  While  affairs  were  in  this  condition,  the 
report  of  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  fleet  at  Samos  forced  Mardonius 
to  battle,  that  he  might  return  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  protectim 
of  Ionia.  In  the  retirement  of  the  Hellenic  army  to  a  more  tenable 
position,  some  distance  in  their  rear,  Mardonius  saw  his  opportunity 
to  assail  it  while  in  a  state  of  disorder.  The  main  attack  was  di- 
rected against  the  Peloponnesians.  The  latter  faced  about,  and  "  as 
the  omens  were  unfavorable,"  stood  patiently  under  the  shower  of 
arrows  fnmi  the  enemy's  horsemen.  But  when  the  main  body  of 
Persians  had  drawn  up  within  bowshot  behind  their  fence  of  wicker- 
shields, —  at  this  critical  moment  the  omens  changed,  the  order  to 
charge  was  given,  and  the  heavy  infantry  of  PelopMinese  dashed  at 
a  run  uprai  the  enemy's  line.  Tbe  Persians  resisted  bravely;  "but 
when  Mardonius  and  tbe  men  stationed  around  him  in  the  strongest 
part  of  their  line  had  fallen,  the  rest  turned  and  gave  way  before 
the  Lacedaemonians;  for  their  manner  of  equipment,  without  defen- 
sive armor,  was  an  especial  cause  of  their  losses;  in  fact  they  were 
contending  light-armed  against  hoplites."  '^  It  is  clear  that  in  the 
complex  movements  at  Plataea  the  leading  fact  is  the  repetition  of  the 
chief  tactical  feature  of  Marath(xi  —  the  double-quick  charge  of  the 
Hellenic  phalanx  upon  the  line  of  light  Persian  infantry.  The  result 
was  decisive.  The  remnant'  of  the  Persian  army  hurriedly  retreated, 
and  the  Greek  peninsula  was  free  from  the  Great  King.*" 
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The  battle  of  Hycale,  479.  The  achievement  of  the  HeSenic 
naval  force  may  be  told  in  fewer  words,  fleeting  no  opposing  fleet, 
the  Greeks  landed  on  the  Ionian  coast,  and  assailed  the  Persians  in- 
trenched at  Mycale.  Asiatic  Gredts  deserted  to  their  kinsmen,  the 
Persian  force  was  destroyed,  and  their  warships,  drawn  upon  the 
shore  and  surrounded  by  a  palisade,  were  burned.  Whereas  other 
battles  of  the  war  had  been  defensive,  this  victory,  pointing  the  way  to 
the  liberation  of  Asiatic  Greece,  began  a  policy  of  aggression  against 
the  Persian  empire.*' 

Western  Hellas:  economic  and  intellectual  condition.  In  an 
earlier  chapter  we  touched  upon  the  Hellenic  coltHiizaticm  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  and  the  Krowth  of  the  new  settlements  in  that  regi<xi  to  a 
high  degree  of  economic  prosperity.  This  success  was  due  to  the 
sufKrior  vitality,  quick  intelligence,  and  bold  enterprise  of  the  settlers, 
as  well  as  to  the  fertility  of  their  lands  and  the  great  extent  of  coun- 
try open  to  their  exploitation.  Far,  however,  from  devoting  them- 
selves solely  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  colonists  for  a  long 
time  advanced  beyond  the  mother  country  in  cultural  development. 
In  the  "  intellectual  awakening  "  of  Hellas  they  had  their  full  share, 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  architecture  and  philosophy;  and  as  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  declined  under  foreign  rule,  the  cultural  leadership  of 
Hellas  temporarily  passed  to  the  Western  Greeks  *' 

Aristocracy  and  tyranny.  The  earliest  settlers,  dividing  the 
lands  among  themselves,  tended  to  form  themselves  into  a  closed  aris- 
tocracy. The  natives  who  tilled  their  fields  were  serfs;  *'  and  the 
fishermen  and  traders,  who  collected  in  every  coast  town,  constituted 
the  commons,  who  were  citizens  with  inferior  privileges.  Class  con- 
flicts inevitably  led  to  tyrannies.  The  result  was  that  before  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century  nearly  every  Greek  city  in  Sicily  had  fallen  under 
des|K)tic  rule.  Those  of  Italy  were  governed  either  by  tyrants  or 
Pythagorean  brotherhoods.  In  the  West,  as  in  the  East,  each  com- 
munity went  its  own  way  with  little  heed  to  the  general  Hellenic 
interest. 

Enemies  of  western  Hellas:  the  Etruscans.  This  particular- 
ism, while  acting  as  a  powerful  cultural  stimulus,  wroufdit  litde 
harm  so  Ions  as  the  Hellenes  had  to  deal  merely  with  foreign  states 
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as  small  as  their  own.  In  time,  however,  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the 
East,  they  had  to  confnmt  great  military  powers.  Politically  the 
most  important  people  thus  far  in  Italy  were  the  Etruscans.  In 
origin  decadent  Minoans,  they  had  received  frtmi  their  mingling  with 
the  native  Italians  a  new  vitality  and  an  aggressiveness  in  war  which 
made  them  formidable  to  their  neighbors.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  they  held  not  only  Etruria  and  parts  of  the  Po  basin 
farther  north,  but  also  the  most  of  Campania  and  the  coast  regicm 
to  the  south  nearly  to  Posidonia.  In  the  opinion  of  Cato  the  Censor 
they  governed  the  greater  part  of  Italy.** 

The  Phoenicians  and  the  Carthaginian  empire.  While  the 
Etruscans  were  developing  this  power  within  the  peninsula,  the  Phoe- 
nicians were  threatening  to  take  possession  of  the  islands  and  remain- 
ing coasts  of  the  middle  and  western  Mediterranean.  For  a  time  they 
bad  to  yield  ground  to  the  Greeks  in  both  Sicily  and  Spain.  In 
Africa,  west  of  Cyrenaica,  however,  the  Phoenicians  were  compara- 
tively free  to  work  out  their  own  destiny.  On  and  near  the  African 
coast  opposite  Sicily,  there  grew  up  a  group  of  colonies,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  Carthage.  Toward  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury this  city  won  the  leadership  over  her  near  neighbors,  and  began 
to  develop  a  naval  power,  the  foundation  of  her  future  empire.  Her 
ambition  was  to  gather  under  her  leadership  and  protection  all  the 
Phoenician  col(»iies  of  the  Mediterranean  and  to  win  as  much  new 
territory  as  possible  for  the  race.  In  Sicily  they  gained  ground. 
In  Sardinia  they  wcai  a  footing  (about  600),  though  they  never 
succeeded  there  in  occupying  more  than  the  coasts.  The  Phoenician 
settlements  in  Spain  acknowledged  the  leadership  of  Carthage  — 
while  the  African  coast  became  hers,  from  Cyrenaica  to  Lyxus  on 
the  Atlantic  (before  500). 

Carthaginians  and  Etruscans  combine;  the  Phocaeans  driven 
from  Corsica,  540.  Naturally  Carthage  had  entered  into  close  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Etruscans,  a  people  of  similar  character. 
About  550  she  had  begun  to  form  treaties  with  the  individual  coast 
towns  of  Etruria  for  the  regulation  of  trade  "  and  for  the  defence 
of  their  common  interests  against  the  Greeks.  The  first  Hellenes 
to  suffer  frOTi  this  alliance  were  the  Phocaean  colonists  in  Corsica, 
In  a  naval  battle  between  them  and  the  combined  fleets  of  the  allies, 
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they  were  overwhelmingly  beaten  (540),  and  were  forced  in  cmse- 
quence  to  abandon  Corsica.  This  was  the  first  in)[>ortant  loss  of 
territory  suffered  by  the  Hellenes  in  the  West.** 

The  new  war  policy  of  Carthage.  At  Carthage  toward  the  end 
of  the  same  century  the  office  of  general,  newly  instituted,  fell  to  a 
certain  Mago,  who  used  his  position  for  a  thorough  reorganizaticn  of 
the  army.  It  was  henceforth  to  consist  largely  of  mercenaries,  re- 
cruited from  the  fresh  warlike  native  races  of  the  western  Mediterra- 
nean countries.  Thereafter  few  citizens  of  Carthage  served  excepting 
as  officers.  Their  immense  financial  resources  could  thus  be  con- 
verted into  sinews  of  war.  and  a  policy  of  conquest  could  be  inaugu- 
rated without  disturbance  to  the  money-making  pursuits  of  the  great 
commercial  city.*' 

Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily.  The  first  use  made  of  die 
system  was  to  be  for  the  cwquest  of  Sicily.  While  therefore  Xerxes 
was  preparing  his  stupendous  expediti(Hi  against  Eastern  Hellas,  the 
Carthaginians,  doubtless  in  concert  with  him,  were  recruiting  a 
great  mercenary  force  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily.  In  480  Hatnilcar, 
Mago's  son,  led  forth  the  armament.  The  numbers  given  by  the 
ancients  are  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  three  thousand  transports, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  men;  herein  we  may  discover  an  at- 
tempt of  the  Sicilian  historians  to  make  their  glory  equal  that  of 
the  victors  at  Salamis  and  Plataea.  Two  hundred  triremes  there  may 
have  been;  but  the  other  numbers  are  exaggerated  beyond  our  power 
to  correct.** 

The  tyraifts;  Gelon  of  Syracuse.  It  was  fortunate  that  tfw 
Western  Greeks  had  made  progress  toward  political  unification. 
Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium  (494-476),  had  seized  Zancle  across 
the  strait,  and  recolonizing  it  with  a  mixed  multitude,  had  named  it 
Messene  after  his  native  land.  Meanwhile  in  southern  Sicily  a  suc- 
cession of  powerful  tyrants  of  Gela  had  extended  their  city's  sway 
over  several  neighboring  states.  The  last  and  greatest  of  these  despots 
was  Gelon,  a  young  cavalry  officer  of  remarkable  genius  in  war  and 
statecraft.  Opportunely  the  serfs  of  Syracuse  had  risen  again^  Hie 
lords  and  had  violently  expelled  them.  Gladly  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  exiles.  Gelon  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  but  instead  of 
restoring  the  city  to  the  landlords,  he  faithlessly  held  it  for  h 
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and  tocdL  up  his  residence  there.  With  still  less  moral  scruple,  he 
enlarged  his  new  capital  by  transplantin;;  to  it  the  wealthier  citizens 
of  neighboring  towns  he  conquered,  while  the  poorer  class  he  sold 
into  slavery,  merely  remarVing:  "  CtHomon  men  are  an  undesirable 
element  in  a  state."  Thus  it  came  about  that  by  energy  and  cunning 
Gelon  had  united  all  southeastern  Sicily  under  his  rule." 

The  battle  of  Himera,  480.  To  strengthen  himself  further  he 
had  married  Damareta,  daughter  of  Theron,  despot  of  the  flourishing 
city  of  Acragas.  Scarcely  less  ambitious  than  his  son-in-law,  Theron 
had  annexed  Himera  to  his  domain,  after  expelling  its  tyrant  Terillus. 
The  cranbination  of  the  powerful  tyrants  of  Syracuse  and  Acragas 
threatened  Phoenician  interests  in  Sicily,  and  led  to  the  Carthaginian 
invasiw.  wherein  the  exiled  Terillus  played  the  part  of  a  Hippias, 
and  Anaxilas,  kinsman  of  the  former,  promised  his  cooperatitHi.  The 
invaders  laid  siege  to  Himera,  and  the  great  battle  was  fought  be- 
neath its  walls,  Gelon  and  Theron  against  the  Carthaginians,  "  Hellas 
against  Canaan."  Survivors  of  the  invading  army  afterward  re- 
ported that  all  day  long,  as  the  battle  raged,  Hamilcar  in  Semitic 
style  stood  apart  from  his  host,  bent  on  winning  aid  of  the  gods  by 
offering  them  the  oitire  bodies  of  sacrificed  victims  on  a  great  pyre; 
"  and  when  he  saw  there  was  a  rout  of  his  own  army,  he  being  then, 
as  it.  chanced,  in  the  act  of  pouring  a  libation  over  the  sacrifices, 
threw  himself  into  the  fire,  and  thus  he  was  burned  up  and  removed 
from  sight."  The  details  are  uncertain,  the  results  well  known.  A 
great  part  of  the  fleet  went  up  in  flames;  the  army  was  uterly  over- 
tiirown;  vast  spoils  and  countless  prisoners,  made  slaves,  enriched 
the  victors.  To  save  her  dependencies  in  Sicily,  Carthage  bought 
peace  with  a  heavy  war  indemnity.  The  victors  were  proudly  con- 
scious of  having  dcxie  their  part  in  freeing  Hellas  fnxn  the  barbarian 
peril;  and  in  just  appreciation  Pindar  associated  Himera  on  equal 
terms  with  Salamis  and  Plataea."" 
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CHAPTEB  ZII 
THE  AGE  OF  THE  WAR  HEROES 


I.     Political  and  Economic 


479-461 


A  retrospect  of  the  war.  For  an  appreciation  of  the  Persian  war 
and  of  its  effect  on  subsequent  histon-  let  us  first  inquire  what 
was  at  stake  in  the  conflict.  What  would  have  resulted  had  Persia 
won  the  battles  of  Salamis  and  Plataea?  The  war  would  by  no 
means  have  ended,  for  there  were  Greek  communities  that  would  have 
shed  their  last  drop  of  blood  in  the  fight  for  freedom.  Of  that  fact 
Therm(^>'lae  gave  evidence.  But  what  if  in  the  end  Persia  had  con- 
(|uered  ?  A  costly  undertaking  it  would  have  been  to  hold  peninsular 
Hellas  in  subjection ;  the  lean  tribute,  the  heavy  debit  column  of  die 
Hellenic  satrap,  might  soon  have  expelled  the  conqueror.  However 
that  may  \k,  the  |>ennanont  occupation  of  Greece  would  doubtless 
have  l)ecn  a  calamity  to  civilization.  Although  Greeks  and  Peisiaiu 
were  alike  of  Indo-European  speech,  there  could  have  been  no  con- 
siderable racial  element  common  to  the  two  peoples.'  Through  the 
influence  of  environment  the  Persians  were  l>ecoming  essentially  Orien- 
tal.   Originally  a  fresh  virile  race  of  mountaineers,  they  r^iidly 

1  On  net  piilns,  Me  p.  25  ■bovb 
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subnitted  to  the  culture  of  tjie  Tigris-Euphrates  valley.  It  was  a 
questicn  therefore  whether  the  Hellenes  should  be  brought  more  or 
less  directly  under  Babyl<Biiaii  influence.  The  half-century  of  Ori- 
ental dominaticw  over  Ionia  has  been  offered  as  evidence  that  Hellen- 
ism prospered  under  such  conditi(Mis.'  In  answer  it  may  be  said  that 
fifty  years  are  but  a  brief  season  in  the  life  of  a  people,  and  that  in 
truth  the  cultural  k1<"7  °f  Asiatic  Hellas  had  largely  passed  away 
before.the  battle  of  Plataea.  The  fact  remains  unshaken  that  in 
Hellas  the  existence  of  city-states,  free  in  government  and  unham- 
pered in  their  mutual  friendships  and  rivalries,  was  essential  to  any 
cmisiderable  cultural  progress. 

Shall  Orientals  or  Greeks  dominate  Europe?  While  granting 
that  battles  are  but  a  part  —  perhaps  the  merely  superficial  manifesta- 
ticHi  —  of  a  larger  conflict  of  minds  and  of  economic,'  social,  and 
political  forces,  we  must  maintain  that  the  struggle  in  its  broadest, 
deepest  sense  involved  the  question  whether  Orientals  or  Greeks  should 
dominate  the  civilization  of  Europe,  whether  that  continent  was  to 
pursue  an  independent  development  or  become  a  mere  appanage  of 
Asia.  The  result,  all-decisive  and  infinitely  more  far-reaching  than 
the  contemporary  Hellenes  dreamed  of.  siKnifled  that  it  lay  in  their 
hands  to  determine  for  the  future  the  cultural  progress  of  the  world. 

Religious  effects  of  the  war.  The  first  conscious  effect  of  the 
unexpected,  overwhelming  success  was  religious  —  the  punishment  of 
the  invaders  for  their  sacrilege :  — 

There  *  waiteth  them  disaster's  deepest  depth. 

Requiting  iiuolence  and  godless  pride. 

For  these,  to  Hellas  coming,  did  not  fear 

To  tear  dovm  statues,  burn  the  fanes  of  gods:  — 

Altars  have  vanished;  hurled  in  ruin  heaps 

Gods'  temples  from  their  basements  are  upheaved 

Therefore  do  these  ill-doers  suffer  ills 

Not  less,  and  some  arc  yet  to  come :  not  yet 

The  dregs  Of  woe  are  reached;  the  cup  brims  still; 

So  huge  a  slaughter  —  ooiing  swath  shall  load 

Flataea's  soil,  reaped  by  the  Dorian  spear.* 

Religious  effects  on  art,  literature,  and  thought.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  few  Hellenes  over  that  vastly  superior  force  could  have 
but  one  explanation.     "  The  might  of  God  is  above  theirs,  and  often 
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in  the  midst  of  evils  it  raises  up  the  helpless,  even  when  clouds  of 
perplexing  distress  hang  over  his  eyes.""  This  wave  of  religious 
devotion  checked  for  a  time  the  growth  of  scepticism,  and  with  the 
spoils  of  war,  gratefully  erected  to  the  gods  richer  and  more  beau- 
tiful temples  than  Hellas  had  known  before,  and  adorned  them  with 
sacred  sculptures.  In  literature  the  same  spirit  found  no  less  worthy 
expression  in  Aeschylus,  whose  dramas  lift  Hellenic  religion  to  a 
loftier  and  holier  plane,  and  in  Herodotus,  who  "  records  the  great 
events  of  the  Persian  wars  with  a  profoundly  religious  awe,"* 

Effects  on  gOTeromeiit.  The  conflict  left  an  effect,  too,  <xi  gov- 
ernment. As  freedom  had  wmi,  it  was  inevitable  that  she  should 
grow  and  thrive  on  her  success.  In  West  and  East  tyrannies  and 
oligarchies  gave  way  to  democracy,  and  democratic  constitutions 
took  on  more  popular  forms.  Victory  wrought  her  spell  also  cm 
Hellenic  —  interstate  —  politics.  It  was  a  noble  thought,  bom  of 
the  battle  of  Plataea,  that  Hellas  should  form  a  grand  everlasting 
federation,  at  peace  with  herself  and  exercising  her  weapcms  against 
none  but  foreigners.'  But  the  c<xnmon  foe  was  too  badly  beaten, 
and  Hellenic  particularism  was  too  strong,  for  the  dream  to  come 
true.  The  consciousness  of  racial  unity  grew;  interstate  politics, 
developing  beyond  its  narrow  cantonal  beginnings,  became  world 
politics;  the  Hellenes  took  their  place  as  the  dominant  power  in  the 
Mediterranean  basin;  but  after  a  time  the  feuds  and  rivalries,  hushed 
by  the  great  peril,  broke  out  afresh,  and  while  stimulating  cultural 
activity,  gradually  sapped  the  strength  of  the  nation. 

Heroization  of  the  victors.  One  of  the  most  obvious  effects  of 
the  war  was  to  heroize  the  victors.  What  were  the  deeds  of  Achaeans 
round  Troy  compared  with  the  prowess  of  Marathon  and  Salamis 
and  Plataea,  where  a  few  patriots,  relying  on  the  gods  and  their  own . 
valor,  had  trampled  on  the  strength  of  the  mightiest  of  empires? 
They  were  demigods  who  fell  at  Thermopylae,  where,  as  their 
epitaph  informed  the  visitor,  "  theirs  was  a  fair-famed  lot  and  envied 
death,  their  tomb  a  shrine;  instead  of  tears  was  a  remembrance  of 
their  deeds,  in  place  of  lamentation,  glory."  *  Demigods,  too,  were 
those  who  survived,  in  proud  consciousness  of  their  own  strength  to 
work  out  a  nobler  destiny   for  their  race.     As  time  elapsed,  the 

9  A«ch.  Sniin  against  Thtbis,  22a  fl. 
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memory  of  their  achievements  brightened,  till  the  entire  conflict  radi- 
ated a  superhuman  glory.  A  patriot  of  the  fourth  century  wrote: 
"  Metbinks  the  war  must  have  been  contrived  by  some  God  in  ad- 
miration for  their  bravery,  that  men  of  such  quality  might  not  re- 
main obscure  or  end  their  lives  in  bumble  state,  but  might  be  deemed 
worthy  of  the  same  rewards  as  those  sons  of  heaven  whom  we  call 
demigods;  for  even  their  bodies  the  Deity  rendered  up  to  the  un- 
yielding laws  of  nature,  but  immortalized  the  memory  of  their  valor." ' 

The  future  of  the  Helleaic  league.  The  immediate  problem  cm- 
froDting  Greece  had  to  do  with  the  Hellenic  federation  formed  for 
defence  against  Persia.  It  was  to  continue,  but  under  what  govern- 
ment and  organization?  Naturally  the  Spartans  expected  to  re- 
tain the  leadership;  for  theirs  was  the  strongest  military  power  in 
Hellas;  to  their  cwnmand  a  majority  of  the  allies  had  long  been 
accustomed  and  although  in  the  recent  war  the  initiative  and  the 
enthusiasm  came  fran  Athens,  the  Peltqxmnesian  league,  Sparta's 
creation,  had  formed  the  backbone  of  resistance  to  the  invader. 
These  circumstances  determined  that  at  least  for  the  immediate 
future  Lacedaemon  should  remain  at  the  head  of  the  league. 

The  conditioii  of  Lacedftemon.  For  a  long  time,  however,  changes 
had  been  taking  place  in  that  state  which  were  rendering  the  Spar- 
tans un&t  for  this  great  fimction.  It  is  true  that  the  area  of  their 
country  was  considerably  larger,  and  the  population  greater,  than 
that  of  any  other  Greek  state.  Two  thirds  of  the  people,  however, 
were  serfs,  who,  far  from  rendering  appreciable  service  in  war, 
were  so  ill-willed  as  ccKistantly  to  menace  the  general  safety.  The 
perioeci  were  still  loyal;  but  dependent  on  their  own  hands  for  a 
livelihood,  they  could  give  little  time  to  military  training  and  could 
serve  only  in  limited  numbers,  while  their  inferior  status  inevitably 
rendered  them  less  willing  for  duty.  Whereas  the  number  of  helots 
and  perioeci  probably  remained  unimpaired,  that  of  the  Spartans 
steadily  shrank.*" 

Economic  and  political  decline.  Under  the  crushing  economic 
restraints  described  in  an  earlier  chapter  "  many  men  were  so  impov- 
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erished  as  to  forfeit  their  civic  rights,  together  with  their  place  in 
the  army.  Sooner  or  later,  therefore,  the  Spartans  were  destined  to 
lose  their  military  preponderance.  Equally  fatal  to  the  stability  of 
their  leadership  was  the  cmtinued  decline  in  culture  and  intelligence," 
while  many  of  their  allies  were  already  vastly  superior  in  these 
respects,  and  were  still  rapidly  progressing. 

The  question  as  to  the  fortificatioD  of  Athens.  It  was  mainly 
with  a  view  to  centralizing  the  Lacedaemonian  power  that  the  epbors 
requested  the  Athenians,  after  the  return  of  the  population  from 
exile,  not  to  rebuild  their  walls  but  to  join  rather  with  the  Spartans 
in  razing  the  fortifications  of  all  Hellenic  cities  outside  Peloprainesus. 
Should  the  Persians  again  invade  Greece,  they  ai^ed,  the  Isthmian 
rampart  would  be  the  best  possible  defence."  Had  Athens  and  the 
other  extra-Peloponnesian  cities  thus  become  dep)endencies  of  Sparta, 
the  political  unification  of  Hellas  might  at  this  early  time  have  been 
realized,  yet  at  a  tremendous  cost  to  civilization.  The  crisis  was  met 
by  the  wily  Themistocles.  While  the  Athenians  were  rebuilding  their 
wall  in  the  manner  described  below,*^  he  went  as  envoy  to  Sparta, 
where  by  a  .succession  of  audacious  falsehoods  he  delayed  the  acticn 
of  the  ephors  until  the  substantial  completion  of  the  defence.  Thus 
his  promptness  snatched  a  most  vital  interest  of  his  city  even  from 
the  hazard  of  debate  in  the  Hellenic  council. 

The  question  of  protecting  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  Another  ques- 
tion, only  second  in  its  consequence;:,  which  pressed  for  settlement  oa 
the  morrow  of  the  victory  at  Mycale,  was  the  liberation  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  frran  the  yoke  of  Persia.  Having  failed  in  their 
own  effort,  they  now  rested  their  hopes  of  independence  in  the  mi^ty 
federation  of  their  European  kin.  Spokesmen  of  the  lonians,  coming 
to  the  Hi,<llenic  headquarters  at  Samos  (479),  pleaded  for  adroissitti 
into  the  league,  for  rescue  and  protection  from  Persia,  For  the 
maintenance  of  their  freedom,  after  it  should  \k  won,  a  permanent 
flivt  in  the  Aegean,  and  perhiips  strong  garrisons  for  the  cities,  would 
be  rc»iuire(i:  and  the  Lacedaemonians  lacked  both  the  means  and 
the  will  for  earning  such  a  burden.  The^-  proposed  therefore 
to  expel  from  their  homes  the  European  Greeks  who  had  medized, 
and  to  transplant  the  .Asiatic  Hellenes  to  the  lands  thus  %-acated. 
To  the  latter  folk  a  migration  would  ha%-e  been  an  insupportabk 
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hardship;  and  Xanthippus  and  his  colleagues,  the  conunanders  of 
the  Athenian  force,  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal.  These  Greeks 
are  our  colonists,  they  protested  in  substance,  and  we  stand  ready 
to  give  them  the  desired  protection.  The  Lacedaemonians  gladly 
shifted  the  burden  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Athenians,  whose  ctxnmand- 
ers  thereupon  entered  into  close  relations  of  friendship  and  alliance 
with  the  deputies  of  the  lonians.  This  was  the  small  beginning  of  a 
union  which  afterward  developed  into  the  Delian  confederacy.'* 

The  transfer  of  the  naval  leadenhip  from  Lacedaemon  to 
Athens,  478-  Still  clinging  to  the  naval  leadership,  Lacedaemon, 
in  the  foUowinit  year,  sent  out  a  fleet  of  fifty  triremes  under  the 
regent  Pausanias.  Thirty  of  these  ships  were  Athenian,  commanded 
by  Aristeides  and  other  generals;  and  the  maritime  allies  added  their 
squadrons.  After  a  partial  conquest  of  Cyprus,  Pausanias  sailed 
to  the  Hellespont  and  laid  siege  to  Byzantium,  then  occupied  by  a 
Persian  garrison.  The  fall  of  the  city  reopened  the  strait  to  the  im- 
portation of  grain  from  the  Pontus.  During  the  siege  Pausanias 
arrc^antly  treated  the  allies  as  inferior  to  the  Spartans,  subjecting 
them  to  severe  punishments  and  driving  them  with  whips.  Mean- 
while the  courtesy  and  gentleness  of  Aristeides  and  his  colleagues 
won  their  affection,  till  finally  they  revolted  against  the  tyrant  and 
placed  themselves  under  Athenian  leadership.  Pausanias  was  re- 
called, and  eventually  the  Lacedaemonians  yielded  the  naval  com- 
mand to  Athens  (early  in  477).  They  saw  no  advantage  to  them- 
selves in  continuing  the  war  with  Persia,  nor  had  they  a  conmiander 
whom  they  could  trust  abroad.  They  felt,  too,  that  Athens  was 
cranpetent  to  the  task  and  friendly  to  themselves;  so  that,  while 
she  performed  for  them  a  disagreeable  but  necessary  function,  they 
would  remain  in  fact  leaders  of  Hellas.'^ 

Fitness  of  the  Athenians  for  leadership.  It  was  an  enterprise 
which  the  Athenians  were  eagerly  awaiting.  They  had  been  the  soul 
of  the  Hellenic  war  of  freedom;  their  success  had  given  them  self- 
confidence  and  ambition;  in  contrast  with  the  sluggish  conserva- 
tism of  Peloponnese,  they  now  displayed  a  bold  radicalism  and  a 
marvellous  adaptability  to  new  condititms.  Although  their  territory 
was  far  smaller  than  that  of  Sparta,  the  creation  of  a  great  fleet  had 
given  scope  to  the  naval  service  of  the  poorest  class,  and  had  ren- 
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dered  the  whole  male  population  of  military  age  available  for  war. 
Their  navy,  too.  was  at  hand,  ready  for  the  very  object  which  now 
presented  itself. 

Organization  of  the  Deliaa  Confederacy,  477.  As  the  represen- 
tative of  Athens.  Aristeides  arranged  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  with  the  maritime  Greeks.  Casting  masses  of  ir<Hi  into 
the  sea,  they  swore  to  remain  faithful  to  their  obligations  till  this 
metal  should  rise  and  float  on  the  surface.  The  allies,  aa  their 
part,  agreed  to  render  the  money  contributions  and  perform  the 
required  services,  while  the  Athenians  swore  to  maintain  unimpaired 
the  constitutions  of  individual  communities.  The  independence  of  a 
Greek  state  consisted  essentially  in  (1)  the  right  to  live  under 
whatever  government  it  pleased.  (2)  the  right  to  enter  into  relations 
of  war,  peace,  and  alliance  with  others.  A  congress  of  deputies 
from  allies  was  to  meet  under  Athenian  presidency  at  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Delian  Apollo,  to  deliberate  on  the  welfare  of  the  league.  As 
the  seat  of  an  amphictyony  still  in  existence,  Delos  was  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  new  political  union,  while  the  temple  of  the  god  was  to 
serve  as  a  repository  of  the  confederate  funds.  The  new  uni<xi, 
however,  was  patterned,  not  so  much  after  the  amphictyony,  as  after 
the  Peloponnesian  league.  In  one  respect  it  marked  a  great  advance 
upon  the  latter  institution.  Whereas  the  Peloponnesians,  depending 
mainly  upon  land  forces,  had  little  need  of  a  common  treasury,  the 
confederacy  of  Delos  required  a  permanent  fleet,  which  necessitated 
a  system  of  regular  taxation.  This  new  element  made  possible  a 
centralization  of  power  and  a  consequent  efficiency  wholly  unknown 
to  the  Peloponnesian  league." 

The  tribute.  Aristeides  was  commissioned  to  apportion  the  bur- 
den. Evidently  he  first  calculated  that  a  fleet  of  t«'o  hundred  tri- 
remes would  have  to  be  maintained  during  the  seven  months  of  naval 
campaigning  from  March  to  October.  As  the  crew  of  a  trireme  num- 
bered about  two  hundred,  and  the  pay  at  this  time  was  evidently 
two  obols  a  day,  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  armament  would 
but  slightly  exceed  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents  Necessarily  some 
campaigns  would  be  longer,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  entire  force  of 
two  hundred  ships  would  rarely  be  required.  Shorter  and  lesser 
campaigns  would  leave  a  balance  that  could  be  applied  to  the  build- 
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inn  and  repair  of  ships.  Aristeides  accordingly  set  the  entire  cost 
of  maintaining  the  fleet  at  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  which 
he  apportioned  among  the  allies  according  to  their  several  capabilities. 
The  larger  states,  as  Athens,  Lesbos,  Chios,  Samos,  Naxos  and 
Thaos,  were  to  bear  their  share  by  furnishing  ships  with  their  crews; 
the  smaller  states  in  general,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  build  and 
equip  triremes,  were  permitted  to  pay  money  instead.  All,  however, 
were  equally  free  and  were  represented  in  the  Delian  congress.  The 
treasurers,  as  well  as  the  presidents  of  the  congress  and  the  chief 
admirals  of  the  navy,  were  Athenians.  The  work  of  assessment  re- 
quired great  labor  and  travel,  and  still  more,  patience,  probity  and 
tact.  It  was  accmnplished  to  the  satisfaction  of  all;  "for  as  the 
ancients  celebrated  the  Age  of  Cronos,  the  Athenian  allies  held  in 
memory  the  taxation  of  Aristeides."  It  seems  to  have  been  this 
achievement  which  earned  for  him  the  title  of  "  the  Just."  " 

Expansion  of  the  Confederacy,  479-468.  The  worit  of  ex- 
panding the  confederacy  fell  chiefly  to  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades. 
Under  his  command  it  progressed  steadily  through  successive  years. 
After  expelling  the  Persians  from  their  remaining  positions  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Aegean  sea.' in  468  he  sailed  with  two  hundred  ships  of 
war  alimg  the  Carian  and  Lyctan  seaboard,  bringing  the  coast  people, 
both  Greeks  and  foreignersi,  into  the  confederacy.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Eurymedon  he  met  and  defeated  a  great  Phoenician  fleet;  then 
landing,  he  routed  a  Persian  army  and  seized  its  camp.  Enormous 
spoils  were  the  reward  of  victory.  The  Persian  hoi)c  of  regaining 
lost  ground,  maintained  to  this  time,  now  vanished.  I'acitly  the 
Athenians  were  acknowledged  masters  of  the  Aegean  sea."* 

Fortification  of  Athens,  479.  Meanwhile  great  changes  were 
taking  place  at  Athens.  On  their  return  fmn  exile  toward  the  end 
of  479,  the  Athenians  had  found  their  walls  demolished  and  the 
city  in  ruins.  Their  first  care,  as  explained  above,  was  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  fortificatitms.  i»  which  their  independence  rested.  The 
advice  of  the  Spartans  to  desist  they  set  at  naught,  and  applied 
themselves  —  men,  women,  and  children  —  with  feverish  haste  to  the 
work.  "  The  foundations  are  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  stones,  in 
scane  places  unwrought.  and  laid  just  as  each  worker  brought  them; 
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there  were  many  columns,  too,  taken  fr<Hn  tombs,  and  many  old  stones 
already  cut,  inserted  in  the  work."  The  structure  was  about  six 
and  a  half  feet  in  width  and  perhaps  sixteen  feet  hif;h,  strenKtbened 
at  intervals  with  towers.  It  was  a  modest  defence  yet  sufficient 
against  the  crude  siege  engines  of  those  times.  The  entire  circuit,  of 
little  less  than  four  miles,  included  a  larger  space  than  bad  hitherto 
been  enclosed.  The  form  ranained  roughly  a  wheel  with  the  Acn^ 
olis  for  a  bub.  Thinking  that  this  height  would  still  be  used  as  a 
citadel,  Themistocles  began  the  improvement  of  its  defences;  in  this 
work  he  applied  the  marble  drums  of  the  projected  Athena  temple  to 
increasing  the  height  and  steepness  of  a  part  of  the  northern  rim. 
These  fortifications  were  due  to  his  initiative  and  cleverness,  supported 
by  the  patriotic  energy  of  all  the  citizens.  Their  leader  had  in- 
curred the  deadly  hatred  of  Sparta,  but  the  freedom  of  their  city  was 
now  secure."" 

Homes  of  gods  and  men.  The  Athenians  bad  as  yet  no  re- 
sources for  rebuilding  their  temples.  For  the  present,  temporary 
dwellings  for  the  gods  bad  to  suffice,  while  their  own  hemes  were 
mostly  small  rude  cabins,  of  sun-dried  bricks,  hastily  erected  on  the 
dd  sites  along  the  narrow,  crooked,  unpaved  lanes  which  served  as 
streets.  In  appearance  the  city  was  that  of  a  numerous  but  im- 
poverished population,  showing  little  evidence  of  the  vitality,  the 
artistic  taste,  or  the  versatile  resourcefulness,  which  were  so«Hi  to 
place  Athens  in  the  forefront  of  Hellenic  politics  and  civilization. 

The  building  and  fortilicatiDn  of  Peiraeus,  478.  No  sooner  had 
the  Athenians  resumed  their  daily  life  in  their  new-built  homes  than 
Themistocles  persuaded  them  to  undertake  a  still  greater  work  at 
Peiraeus.  Nothing  there,  any  more  than  at  Athens,  had  survived 
the  Persian  devastation.  First  of  all,  dockyards  had  to  be  provided 
for  the  enormous  fleet.  These,  too,  were  only  provisitmal.  The 
walls,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  protection  of  the  new  city,  sood  to 
grow  up  alxjut  the  Peiraeus  harbors,  were  to  be  massive  and  endur- 
ing. An  account  of  the  work  is  given  by  Tbucydides:  "Themis- 
tocles also  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  finish  Peiraeus,  of  which  he  had 
made  a  beginning  in  his  year  of  office  as  archon.  The  situation  of 
the  place,  which  hud  three  natural  havens,  was  excellent;  and  now 
that  the  Athenians  bud  liecomc  sailors,  he  thought  that  u  good  harbw 
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would  greatly  ccxttribute  to  the  extension  of  their  power.  For  he 
first  dared  to  say  that  they  must  make  the  sea  their  dtnnain,  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  layinK  the  foundations  of  their  empire.  By  his  ad- 
vice, they  built  the  wall  of  such  a  width  that  two  wagons  carrying 
the  stones  could  meet  and  pass  on  the  top;  this  width  may  still  be 
traced  at  Peiraeus;  inside  there  was  no  rubble  or  mortar,  but  the 
whole  wall  was  made  up  of  large  stones  hewn  square,  which  were 
clamped  on  the  outer  face  with  iron  and  lead.  The  height  was  not 
more  than  half  what  he  had  originally  intended:  he  had  hoped  by 
the  very  dimensions  of  the  wall  to  paralyze  the  designs  of  an  enemy, 
and  he  thought  that  a  handful  of  the  least  efficient  citizens  would 
suffice  for  its  defence,  while  the  rest  might  man  the  Heet.  His  mind 
was  turned  in  this  direction,  as  I  conceive,  friMn  observing  that  the 
Persians  had  met  with  fewer  obstacles  by  sea  than  by  land.  Peiraeus 
appeared  to  him  to  be  of  more  real  ccHisequence  than  the  upper  city. 
He  was  fond  of  telling  the  Athenians  that  if  they  were  hard  pressed, 
they  should  go  down  to  Peiraeus  and  fight  the  world  at  sea,"  The 
entire  circuit,  following  the  windings  of  the  shore,  was  about  seven 
miles.  The  mouths  of  the  harbors  were  narrowed  by  moles  sur- 
mounted by  towers,  and  could  be  closed  in  time  of  danger.'* 

The  laborers;  upkeep  of  the  oavy.  As  there  were  at  this  time 
few  slaves  and  fewer  aliens  in  Athens,  most  of  the  work  must  have 
been  done  by  thetes.  In  478,  the  year  in  which  we  may  place  the 
beginning  of  the  enterprise,  only  thirty  triremes  had  put  to  sea,  leav- 
ing available  the  greater  part  of  the  poorest  class.  For  this  labor, 
too,  we  may  assume  a  daily  compensation  of  two  obols.  Many  who 
would  have  sought  rural  employment  must  have  gathered  at  the  port 
town,  drawn  by  the  opportunity  for  work,  and  have  built  their 
cabins  there.  The  population,  therefore,  rapidly  increased.  To  at- 
tract metics,  Themistocles  carried  a  decree  which  exempted  them  from 
the  usual  sojourner's  tas.  Their  capital  and  their  skilled  hands 
were  needed  in  the  development  of  industry  and  in  the  building  of 
ships.  For  not  satisfied  with  their  already  powerful  navy,  the 
Athenians,  on  the  motion  of  Themistocles,  reserved  to  add  twenty 
new  triremes  a  year,  not  like  the  existing  ernes,  but  of  a  more  recent 
and  improved  type.*'     Here,  too,  we  mark  the  devoti<Mi  of  the  citizens 
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to  the  interest  of  die  state  in  their  wilUofEness  to  forego  the  comforts 
of  private  life  and  the  pleasures  of  festivals  and  of  art  for  the  sake 
of  increased  political  power.  Part  of  the  money  for  the  purpose  came 
from  the  mines  of  Laurium,  reopened  after  the  war,  and  a  part  was 
supplied  by  the  sale  of  booty.  Workmen  found  further  empliq'ment 
in  the  construction  of  merchant  ships  for  private  owners,  and  in  the 
various  industries  now  beginning.  In  time  Peiraois,  thus  founded 
by  Themistocles,  became  wie  of  the  most  flourishing  centres  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  world. 

Liturgies,  (i)  Chotegia;  (3>  gymnasiarchu;  (3)  heatlasis. 
In  this  age,  probably  in  ccmnectimi  with  the  naval  measures  above 
mentioned,  the  duty  of  ccHnmanding  a  trireme  was  placed  amtsig  the 
liturgies  —  expensive  public  services  perfonned,  without  compen- 
sation, by  those  citizens  who  were  financially  qualiged.  Members 
of  the  highest  property  class  were  liable  to  the  captaincy  of 
a  ship,  and  it  was  necessary,  if  required,  to  serve  in  altenukte  years. 
The  state  furnished  the  hull  with  a  few  equipments,  and  expected  the 
captain  to  pay  for  the  rest  and  for  the  traininK  of  the  crew,  and  to 
keep  the  vessel  in  good  condition.  Among  the  other  litui^es,  estab- 
lished in  earlier  time,  were  the  duty  (1)  of  equipping  the  chorus  fmr 
dramatic  and  other  festivals  which  required  it,  (2)  of  paying  the 
expenses  of  torch-races  at  various  festivals,  (3)  of  feasting  cue's 
tribesmen.  Each  of  these  duties  passed  in  a  cycle,  according  to 
tribes,  among  those  who  were  liable;  and  a  mark  of  the  public- 
spirited  citizen  was  to  spend  far  more  on  his  liturgy  than  the  state 
required." 

Rural  economy  and  the  olive  industry.  It  was  not  only  the 
building  and  fortificati(xi  of  the  two  cities  that  demanded  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government.  The  rural  districts,  too.  had  suffered  from 
the  war.  The  Persians  had  burned  farm  houses,  as  well  as  country 
sanctuaries,  and  had  cut  down  vines  and  olive  trees.  Conquerors, 
however,  are  mild  compared  with  envious  neighbors,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  spare  a  country  which  is  to  becimie  their  own.  Next  to 
the  rebuilding  of  desolate  homes,  the  first  thought  of  Themistocles  on 
the  morrow  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  had  been  for  the  restoration  of 
agriculture.  Though  no  record  has  been  left,  we  may  be  sure  that 
on  his  initiative  the  council  of  the  Areopagus  bent  its  Clergies  to 
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the  restoratitm  of  farm  buildings,  vineyards,  and  olive  groves.  We 
ksow  that  this  body  enforced  minute  regulations  for  the  preservation 
of  olive  trees  and  even  of  stumps,  which  readily  produce  fruit-bearing 
shoots.  The  statement  of  Herodotus  that  Attica  alone  produced  the 
olive  is  doubtless  exaKKereted,  yet  we  may  well  believe  that  she 
alone  exported  oil  in  considerable  quantities,  and  that  she  attempted 
a  mwopoly  of  the  trade.  An  exhaustless  market  was  Italy,  where 
few  olives  were  grown  till  long  after  the  period  now  under  consid- 
eration.    The  exportation  was  but  slightly  interrupted  by  the  war.** 

Imports.  In  exchange  Athens  imported  grain,  pork,  Sicilian 
cheese,  other  food  products  of  various  kinds,  Etruscan  metal  work,  and 
wnamental  slippers.  Fran  Carthage  came  tapestries  and  gaily 
wrought  cushions.  Here,  too,  we  discover  the  hand  of  Themistocles, 
busily  fostering  commerce  and  pxJitical  relations  with  the  Hellenic 
West.  With  that  end  in  view,  he  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Acar- 
nania  and  Corcyra,  which  lay  in  the  trade  route  to  Italy.  Under  his 
[>olicy  Athens  took  the  place  once  occupied  by  Chakis  and  Eretria  in 
this  field  of  commerce,  and  her  coins  rapidly  crowded  out  ctxnpeti- 
tors.  Alliances  with  Hellenic  cities  of  the  West  were  being  formed. 
In  his  devoti(»  to  that  part  of  Hdlas  he  named  one  daughter  Sybaris, 
and  another  Italia.  Trade  was  by  no  means  limited  to  the  West. 
Athens  had  to  import  two  thirds  of  her  grain  supply.  It  came  from 
her  allies,  from  Italy,  Sicily.  Egypt,  and  Pontus,  whereas  great  quan- 
tities of  ve^tables  were  supplied  by  Megara  and  Boeotia.  These 
imports  are  mentiwed  as  items  of  the  wide  and  varied  ccnnmerce 
fostered  by  the  policy  of  Themistocles."* 

Hellenic  statesmanship  of  Themistocles.  In  every  direction  we 
come  upon  evidence  of  his  broad,  far-seeing  statesmanship.  His  high 
place  in  Hellenic  pc^itics  and  bis  reputation  for  wisdom  and  integ- 
rity are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  these  times  Corinth  and  Corcyra 
chose  him  to  arbitrate  a  dispute  between  them.  The  case  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  latter.  "  At  the  next  Olympic  games,"  says 
Plutarch,  "  when  Tbonistocles  entered  the  stadium,  the  spectators 
todc  no  further  notice  of  all  those  who  were  cwitesting  for  the  prizes, 
but  spent  the  whole  day  in  loddng  at  bim,  pointing  him  out  to 
strangers,  and  applauding  him  by  clapping  their  hands  and  other 
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expressi(»5  of  joy;  so  that  he  himself,  much  gratified,  admitted  to  his 
friends  that  he  then  reaped  the  fruit  of  all  his  labors  for  the 
Greeks."  " 

Increasing  control  of  Athens  over  her  allies.  It  was  clear  not 
oaly  to  Themistocles  but  to  other  statesmen  that  the  political  and 
economic  greatness  of  their  city  was  to  rest  chiefly  upwi  their  com- 
mand of  the  Delian  confederacy.  They  were  determined,  therefore, 
to  maintain  it  at  all  cost  and  to  strengthen  their  control  over  it.  In 
this  field  Aristeides  and  Cimwi  were  especially  active.  There  were  in 
the  confederacy,  after  the  battle  of  Eurymedon,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred city-states,  all  nominally  equal  and  entitled  to  representatirai  in 
the  congress.  But  they  varied  immensely  in  importance,  from  insig- 
nificant towns,  occupying  a  few  square  miles  of  territory,  to  larger 
states  such  as  Chios  and  Naxos,  thence  to  the  vastly  greater 
power  of  Athens.  They  spoke  various  dialects  and  were  widely  scat- 
tered over  islands  and  coasts.  Under  these  circumslancea  and  with 
their  slight  experience  in  federal  government,  actual  equality  was 
impossible.  Most  of  the  allies,  too,  were  disinclined  to  military  ser- 
vice; and  some  who  had  originally  furnished  ships  persuaded  the 
Athenians  to  accept  money  contributions  instead.  Depriving  them- 
selves thus  of  the  means  cff  self-defense,  they  readily  fell  into  the  con- 
dition of  subjects.  From  time  to  time  they  neglected  to  render  the 
tribute,  which  in  such  cases  had  to  be  collected  by  force.  "  For  the 
Athenians  were  exacting  and  oppressive,  using  coercive  measures 
toward  men  who  were  neither  willing  nor  accustomed  to  work  hard." 
When  a  state  revolted,  lacking  both  the  training  and  the  eqiiifMnent 
for  war,  it  was  easily  subdued.^' 

Revolt  of  Nazos,  469.  More  formidable  was  the  revolt  of  a 
state  which  continued  to  supply  a  naval  force.  The  first  to  take  this 
step  was  Naxos.  We  may  assume  that  the  motives  were  of  a  gmeral 
nature,  especially  the  Greek  love  of  absolute  independence  for  the  city- 
stale  and  the  delusicHi  that,  as  the  Persians  had  been  pushed  back 
from  the  Aegean  region,  the  Confederacy  had  fulfilled  its  missicm  and 
might  profitably  be  dissolved.  Athens,  however,  promptly  crushed 
the  revolt  by  force,  dismantled  the  walls  of  the  rebellious  city,  COO- 
fiscated  her  fleet,  imposed  an  annual  tribute,  and  deprived  her  of  free- 
dom.    It  was  the  duty  of  Athens,  as  the  executive,  to  maintain  the 
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integrity  of  the  league  and  to  compel  every  state  to  bear  its  obligation. 
She  violated  her  oath,  however,  in  depriving  an  ally  of  freedom.  In 
losing  its  independence  Naxos  was  ccnnpelled  to  renounce  forever 
all  diplonatic  relations  with  other  states  and  to  accept  a  constituticHi 
conformable  to  Athenian  wishes.  The  treatment  of  this  ally  served  as 
a  precedent  fer  future  cases  of  rebellion.*' 

Revolt  of  Thasos,  465-3.  A  few  years  afterward  Thasos  revolted. 
This  island  had  long  possessed  mines  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Thrace, 
from  which  it  drew  a  ccMisiderable  income.  The  Athenians  had  lately 
intruded  within  its  district,  and  a  dispute  thus  arising  led  to  the 
rebellion.  Cimim  besieged  the  island,  and  after  two  years  the 
Thasians  save  up  their  claim  to  the  mines  on  the  mainland,  surren- 
dered their  fleet,  disnantled  their  walls,  and  accepted  the  tribute  im- 
posed by  the  Athenians.  The  crushing  of  these  two  rebellions  proved 
the  hopelessness  of  resistance  to  Athens,  and  the  determination  of  the 
latter  to  maintain  her  control  by  force.  There  was  injustice  in  this 
policy  of  coercion,  yet  the  employment  of  srane  degree  of  violence 
was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  league.  Furthermore  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  welding  of  the  maritime  confederacy  into 
an  empire  under  the  rule  of  Athens,  was  in  itself  advantageous  to 
the  population  and  to  Hellas  in  general.'" 

Treaties  with  individual  states.  From  the  beginning  Athens 
had  taken  measures  to  bind  the  individual  states  close  to  herself  by 
treaties  which  regulated  judicial  cases  arising  from  their  commercial 
relations.  In  these  agreements  the  leading  city  aimed  to  bring  as 
many  of  the  judicial  cases  as  possible  before  her  own  courts;  and  this 
effort  was  seccxided  by  the  allies  themselves,  who  recognized  the  su- 
periority of  Athenian  law.  In  fact,  in  a  group  of  states,  like  those  of 
the  Confederacy,  closely  united  in  ccanmerce,  it  was  a  great  advantage 
diat  a  unifonn  system  of  law  he  substituted  for  the  endless  variety  of 
local  usage.  Not  only  rebellious  slates  accepted  constitutions  at  the 
dictation  of  Athens;  one  hy  one  she  persuaded  or  forced  most  of  the 
Others  to  make  new  treaties  with  her.  which  provided  for  democratic 
governments  and  required  them  to  send  their  more  important  criminal 
cases  for  trial.  Naturally,  too,  all  offenses  against  Athrais  were 
brought  before  her  courts.  As  regards  mercantile  suits,  however,  the 
principle  seems  generally  to  have  prevailed  that  the  case  should 

aiThuc.  i.  W:  Arinopb.  Woipi,  3S5. 
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be  heard  in  the  state  where  the  contract  was  made.  There  was 
little  uniformity  in  these  treaties,  however,  but  the  general  tendency 
was  less  federative  than  imperial."  ' 

Progress  of  democracy,  479-61,  While  Athena_was  thus_cnter-  • 
ing  upon  an  imperial  policy,  she  was  engaged  in  jnaking^  her^wn 
government  more  democratic.  The  patriotic  and  efficient  conduct  of 
the  Areopagites  in  supervising  the  exodus  of  Xerxes'  invasion  had 
given  them  an  ascendancy  in  public  life  which  they  had  scarcely  knon-n 
since  the  time  of  Solon;  but  their  authority  was  rapidlv  undermjned 
by  the  admission  each  year  of  the  nine  ex-archons  appointed  by  lot 
(since  487-6),  and  hence  of  mediocre  taleot.  and  even  more  by  the 
general  advance  of  democracy.  In  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  Aristeides 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  this  development.  "  Afterward  as  the 
citizens  of  the  (Athenian)  state  had  acquired  confidence,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  money  had  accumulated,  he  advised  them  to  lay  hold  on 
the  leadership  and  to  come  in  from  the  country  and  live  in  the  dty, 
assuring  them  that  there  would  be  a  livelihood  for  all, —  some  serving 
in  the  army,  others  in  garris(»is,  others  attending  to  administrative 
work, —  and  that  thus  they  would  secure  the  leadership."  " 

Parallel  growth  of  democracy  and  imperialism.  This  passage 
is  evidence  that  Aristeides  introduced  pay  for  military  service  and  to 
some  extent  for  official  duty,  thus  making  it  possible  for  any^thguaO) 
however  poor,  to  take  part  in  public  affairs.  He  more  than  any 
other,  therefore,  was  the  founder  of  the  radical  democracy.  The 
double  object  was  to  furnish  subsistence  to  the  populace  and  to  gain 
a  more  thorough  control  of  the  alliance.  Imperialism  and  democracy 
were  in  fact  correlative,  in  that  the  revenue  frcffli  the  empire  alooe 
made  possible  the  participation  of  the  Athenian  masses  in  public 
affairs,  and  on  the  other  hand  this  participation  was  necessary  for 
the  policing  and  administration  of  the  empire.  "  When  circumstances 
forced  the  Athenians  to  govern  with  a  strcxiger  hand,  he  bade  them  act 
as  they  pleased,  for  he  would  take  up<»  himself  any  guilt  of  perjury 
they  might  incur."  " 

The  two  parties.    A  clash  between  democrats  and  c«nierv»-  * 
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tivM.  While  there  was  among  the  leading  statesmen  of  Athens  no 
difference  of  opini(Mi  as  to.the  trealioeiit  of  the.  confederacy,  a  sharp 
line  of  cleavajte  was  drawn  through  the  group  in  relation  to  home 
politics.  Those  who  favored  the  popularization  of  the  constitution 
were  led  by  Aristeides,  the  Conservatives  by  Cimon.  Inevitably  the 
latter  party  clung  close  to  the  Peloponnesian  league,  and  looked  to 
Sparta  as  an  example  and  a  moral  support,  whereas  the  democrats, 
understanding  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  states,  were  ready  to 
break  with  the  PelopwinMian  league.  Their  hands  were  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  Sparta  gave  secret  encouragement  to  rebellion 
within  the  Confederacy,  and  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  partini- 
larism  —  of  the  complete  independence  and  isolation  of  the  city- 
states  —  in  (^position  to  the  Athenian  efforts  at  political  agjregati_on. 
The  boldness  of  Themistoctes  in  opposing  Spartan  interests  at  every 
turn,  added  to  envy  of  a  greatness  that  eclipsed  all  contemporary  poli- 
ticians, stirred  against  him  a  formidable  combination  headed  by  .  a 
CiniQn,ivbidi. forced  bi»06tradsm  (about  472)."      ■■..  '/  /''v-iw**«'«c 

Political  ferment  In  Peloponnese.  The  exiled  statesman  retired 
to  Argos,  whence  he  travelled  through  Peloponnese,  sowing  every- 
where the  seeds  of  democracy  and  of  oppositicm  to  Sparta.  Evidently 
he  was  bent  on  continuing  even  in  exile  his  task  of  weakening  Lace- 
daemon  in  order  to  make  his  own  city  supreme  in  Hellas.  Shortly 
before  his  ostracism  the  Arcadians,  supported  by  Argos,  had  revolted 
against  Sparta,  bringing  the  very  existence  of  the  Pelc^xxinesian 
league  into  hazard.  They  were  defeated  and  the  Lacedaemonian  su- 
premacy Tvas  restored;  but  the  general  ill-will  must  have  encouraged 
Themistocles  to  believe  that  it  was  still  practicable  to  undermine  the 
power  of  Sparta.  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  received  news  of  the 
plottings  of  Pausanias,  who  hcqied  to  rise  to  supreme  power  through  the 
emancipation  of  the  helots.  Themistocles  may  have  encouraged  this 
ambition,  but  the  accusaticm  that  the  great  statesman  ever  conspired  in 
thought  or  act  against  Athens  or  Hellas  is  belied  by  his  entire  career.** 

Need  of  a  revolution  in  Lacedaemon.  The  revolution  attempted 
'by  the  Spartan  regent  was  precisely  what  his  country  needed  to  bring 
her  abreast  of  the  gmeral  political  and  social  progress  of  Hellas;  it 

»1  There  l>  no  good  evideiux  lh>l  ThetnlWoclo  hvored  the  democraliialion  of  th»  mn. 
■Utulion;  hll  IntcrcM  wu  iii  Htlknlc  and  world  poUlio,    In  hi)  oppoiltlr 
Cimon  WAA  supported  by  Lacedaemon;  PluL  T^rva,  2\.    Alone  of  the  pro 
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would  have  maintained  and  even  vastly  increased  her  militaiy 
strength.  But  though  a  general  of  marked  ability,  Pausanias  was 
wholly  lacking  in  statesmanship.  He  disgraced  his  cause,  too,  by 
intriguing  to  bring  Hellas  into  slavery  to  the  Persian  king.  Fearing 
arrest,  he  fled  to  a  shrine  of  Athena,  and  was  there  walled  in  by 
his  countrymen,  and  starved  to  death.  By  this  violati(Hi  of  the  right 
of  sanctuary  the  Spartans  brought  upon  themselves  a  religious  curse.** 

The  end  of  Themistoctes.  In  his  fall  Pausanias  dragged  Tbe- 
mistocles  to  ruin.  The  correspondence  of  the  deceased  regmt  proved 
that  the  Athenian  statesman  had  knowledge  of  his  schemes;  and  diis 
circumstance  was  made  a  ground  for  prosecution,  brought  by  the 
Athmian  Alcmeonidae.  Despairing  of  justice,  Themistocles  avoided 
arrest  by  flight.  He  tried  one  place  of  refuge  after  another;  but 
finding  no  spot  in  Hellas  to  shelter  him.  he  finally  passed  over  to 
the  Persian  king.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  prnnise  in  exchange 
for  protection,  we  know  that  he  never  raised  his  hand  against  his 
country.  Thus  passed  from  the  stage  of  history  the  ^^atest  of  die 
Greeks  in  obscurity_agiJ_disgr4ce,^,' 

The  genius  o^ThemistoclML-'  No  better  estimate  of  his  genius 
could  be  written  than  tna't  given  by  Thucydides:  "Themistocles 
was  a  man  whose  natural  force  was  unmistakable;  this  was  tbe 
quality  for  which  he  was  distinguished  above  all  other  men;  from  bis 
own  native  acuteness,  and  without  any  study  either  before  or  at  the 
time,  he  was  the  ablest  judge  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  a  sudden 
emergency,  and  could  best  divine  what  was  likely  to  happen  in  the 
remotest  future.  Whatever  he  had  in  hand  he  had  the  power  of 
explaining  to  others,  and  even  where  he  had  no  experience  he  was 
quite  cwnpetent  to  form  a  sufficient  judgment;  no  ant  could  foresee 
with  equal  clearness  the  good  or  evil  intent  hidden  in  the  future.  In 
a  word,  Themistocles,  by  natural  power  of  mind  and  with  tbe  least 
preparation,  was  of  all  men  the  best  able  to  extemporize  the  right 
thing  to  be  done."  ''  To  him  in  a  large  measure  were  due  the  libera- 
tion of  Hellas  and  the  greatness  of  his  own  city. 

Democratic  policy  of  Ephialtes  and  Pericles,  from  aboDt  473. 
Aristeides  could  not  long  have  survived  the  ostracism  of  Themistocles, 
but  of  his  end  we  have  no  clear  knowledge.     Their  place  was  taken 
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by  Ephialtes,  a  clear-sighted,  incorruptible  statesman,  supported  by 
a  SOD  of  Xanthippus  —  Pericles,  who  at  this  time  was  enterinK  upon 
his  public  career.  Ephialtes  inherited  from  Aristeides  the  policy  of 
democratizing  the  constitution,  and  frcmi  Themistocles  &e  conviction 
that  the  duty  of  Athens  to  herself  was  to  cut  loose  from  Sparta  in 
order  unhampered  to  make  the  most  of  her  opportunity  in  world  poli- 

Cimon's  opposition.  In  thenntervals  between  his  frequent  cam- 
paigns Cimrai  was  able  by  his  personal  influence  to  hold  these  tend- 
encies in  check.  The  sailors  enthusiastically  supported  the  popular 
admiral  who  had  often  led  them  to  victory.  The  extensive  public 
improvements,  which  he  conducted,  and  which  will  be  described  in 
the  following  chapter,  secured  him  the  vote  of  a  multitude  of  work- 
men, while  his  liberality  won  a  host  of  clients.  "  With  an  estate  like 
that  of  a  tyrant,  he  not  only  performed  his  public  services  brilliantly, 
but  supported  many  of  his  fellow-demesmen.  It  was  permitted  any 
who  wished  of  the  Laciadae  to  come  daily  to  his  house  and  receive 
moderate  provisions.  Furthermore  he  left  all  his  fields  fenceless 
that  any  one  who  pleased  might  help  himself  to  the  fruit."  "  Evi- 
dently the  Areopagites,  too,  supported  him  in  his  conservative,  philo- 
Laconian  policy.  By  such  means  he  was  able  whenever  present  at 
Athens,  to  control  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  assembly. 

Revolt  of  the  helots  (a  Messenian  war).  It  was  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Thasian  campaign,  that  a  crisis 
came  in  the  relations  between  Athens  and  Lacedaemon.  Sparta  had 
been  afflicted  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  which  left  but  five  houses 
standing  and  destroyed  many  of  her  f>eople.  It  was  still  more  ominous 
for  the  state  that  the  helots,  who  had  looked  to  Fausanias  to  deliver 
them  from  bondage,  and  now  saw  in  the  earthquake  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  for  the  Spartan  sacrilege  committed  in  connection  with  his 
death,  revolted,  and  were  joined  by  two  perioecic  towns.  As  the 
majority  of  helots  were  Messenians,  the  rebellion  is  known  as  a 
Messenian  war.  The  insolvents  seized  Mount  Ithome;  and  as  the 
Lacedaemonians  proved  unable  to  reduce  the  place  by  assault  or 
siege,  they  asked  aid  of  their  allies,  including  the  Athenians.  When 
the  Lacedaemonian  ambassador  reached  Athens  with  the  request,  a 
vehement  debate  ensued  between  Cimon  and  Ephialtes  in  the  assem- 
bly, as  to  whether  aid  should  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  ezist- 
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ing  treaty.  The  latter  strenuously  ui^ed  his  fellow  citizens  "  to  take 
advantage  of  their  rival's  misfortune  and  to  let  the  arrogance  of 
Sparta  be  crushed  and  trodden  in  the  dust."  whereas  Cimon  as  vigor- 
ously favored  the  motion  to  send  help.  "  that  Greece  might  not  be 
lame  of  one  foot  or  Athens  draw  her  load  without  her  yoke-mate."  " 
Cimon  won.  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  Sparta  with  a  cmsiderable 
force  of  heavy  infantry.*"  The  departure  of  these  conservatives  with 
their  leaders  was  doubtless  welcome  to  the  reformers,  who  f<»thwith 
ccmcentrated  their  attack  upon  that  stronghold  of  conservatism  the 
council  of  the  Areopagus.  Ephialtes  and  his  associates*'  pn^)osed 
and  carried  a  succession  of  laws  which  deprived  that  body  of  all 
political  functions,  transferring  them  to  the  council  of  Five  Hundred, 
the  courts,  and  the  assembly. 

Quarrel  between  Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  462.  Meanwhile 
"the  expedition  of  the  Athenians  (to  Ithome)  led  to  their  first  open 
quarrel  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  For  the  latter,  not  succeeding  in 
stcnrming  the  place,  took  alarm  at  the  bold  and  original  spirit  of  the 
Athenians.  They  reflected  that  the  men  of  Athens  were  aliens  in  race 
and  fearing  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  remain,  they  might  be 
tempted  by  the  helots  to  change  sides,  they  dismissed  them,  while 
retaining  the  other  allies.  Concealing  their  mistrust,  however,  they 
only  explained  that  they  no  longer  had  need  of  their  services."  •*  The 
Athenians  returned  hcxne  in  great  rage  at  this  insult.  Cimon  at  once 
attempted  to  undo  the  political  reform  accomplished  during  his  ab- 
sence, but  met  only  with  taunts  of  over-fondness  for  Sparta  and  for 
looseness  in  his  private  life.  As  Ephialtes  had  been  assassinated  by 
political  enemies,  the  contest  was  now  between  Cimon  and  Pericles. 
Early  in  461  recourse  was  had  to  a  vote  of  ostracism,  which  resulted  in 
the  banishment  of  Cim<».** 

Sicily  and  Italy.     480-461 

Gelon  and  Theron.  Meanwhile  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  southern 
Italy  were  experiencing  political  and  social  changes  roughly  parallel 
to  the  development  of  older  Hellas.  The  great  success  of  Geltxi  in 
dispelling  the  Carthaginian  peril  added  to  the  prestige  and  the  power 
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of  his  city.  All  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  now  acknowledged  his  war  lead- 
ership with  the  exception  of  AcraKas  and  her  dependencies,  whose 
ruler  Theron  remained  his  close  friend  and  ally.  Thus  it  was  that 
under  the  hegemony  of  Syracuse  there  grew  up  a  Sicilian  union  com- 
parable with  the  Hellenic  league  under  Lacedaemonian  supremacy.** 
Through  respect  for  its  military  power  the  Carthaginians  abstained 
frwn  molesting  the  Western  Greeks  for  a  period  of  seventy  years 
(480-409).  Notwithstanding  internal  strife  and  wars  with  other 
Greeks  and  with  the  natives  of  the  interior,  vast  advances  were  Toade 
during  this  era  in  material  prosp>erity  and  in  civilization. 

Growth  of  Syracuse.  In  far  earlier  times  the  city  of  Syracuse 
had  outgrown  the  idand  of  Ortygia  and  had  extended  over  the  neigh- 
boring height  of  Achradina.  Gelon  greatly  increased  its  peculation 
by  bringing  to  it  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  neighboring  towns, 
settling  most  of  them  in  Achradina.  This  quarter  he  surrounded 
with  strong  walls,  considerable  stretches  of  which  may  still  be  traced. 
But  the  population  rapidly  outgrew  the  enclosed  space,  and  flourishing 
suburbs  sprang  up  to  the  west  of  Achradina.  Gelon  connected  the 
island  with  the  mainland  by  a  mole,  and  established  arsenals  and 
barracks  for  the  mercenaries  who  upheld  his  power.  Not  least  among 
his  public  works  is  an  aqueduct  still  in  use,  which  supplied  the  city 
with  excellent  water.*"  There  yet  stands  in  good  cc«idition  in  Ortygia 
a  temple  of  Athena,  now  used  as  a  Christian  Church.  It  was  prob- 
ably built  before  Gelon.  A  new  era  in  architecture,  however,  began 
with  the  battle  of  Himera.  The  sale  of  the  vast  booty  furnished 
the  means,  and  the  victory  the  inspiration,  for  the  erection  of  temples 
and  other  public  works,  of  which  we  have  but  slight  remains. 

The  tyranny  becomes  a  monarchy.  Gelon  had  shown  himself 
utteriy  unscrupulous  in  seizing  the  tyranny  and  in  maintaining  his 
power.  Moreover  he  had  treated  the  poorer  class  of  conquered  towns 
with  rare  harshness.  The  battle  of  Himera,  however,  turned  grum- 
blings to  gratitude,  and  exalted  the  tyrant  to  a  champion  of  Hellas. 
Of  this  change  in  public  opinion  Gelon  availed  himself  for  legitima- 
tizing his  rule.  Appearing  in  civilian  dress  in  the  midst  of  an  armed 
assembly  of  citizens,  he  offered  to  render  an  account  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Astonished  at  this  confidence  in  them  and  admiring  him 
for  the  democratic  act,  the  pe(^le  unanimously  hailed  him  as  their 
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kioK,  their  benefactor,  and  the  deliverer  of  their  country.  Thoe- 
after  he  and  his  successors  in  the  dynasty  were  spoken  of  as  kinj^** 
An  era  of  peace  and  of  iinwcnted  prosperity  now  set  in.  Sincx 
Gelon's  temper  had  grown  as  mild  as  his  wtxVs  were  magnificent, 
the  people  idolized  him  while  living:  and  when  he  died  (478),  tiiey 
erected  over  him  a  stately  tomh,  paying  him  heroic  honors  as  the 
founder  of  their  city. 

Growth  of  Acragas.  Meanwhile  Theron  in  like  manner  was 
making  his  city,  Acragas,  second  only  to  Syracuse  in  ptqmlatioD, 
strength,  and  magnificence.  In  both  cities  the  public  works  were 
erected  mostly  by  slave  labor.  As  spoils  of  the  victory  at  Himera, 
"  the  men  of  Acragas  got  for  their  share  a  great  number  of  captives, 
with  which  they  enriched  their  city  and  the  surrounding  country.  So 
great  was  the  multitude  of  their  prisoners,  that  many  a  citizen  ac- 
quired no  less  than  five  hundred  slaves.  .  .  .  Many,  too,  were  re- 
tained by  the  state  and  employed  in  cutting  stone  for  the  temples 
of  the  gods  and  in  constructing  aqueducts  for  the  water  supply."*' 
Theron  strongly  fortified  the  city.  Along  the  southern  wall  he  be^an 
building  a  chain  of  temples,  finished  after  his  death.  Amoag  the 
ruins  still  extensive  the  best  preserved  is  the  misnamed  temple  of 
Concordia,  a  graceful  little  shrine  that  has  not  in  fact  revealed  the 
name  of  its  deity.  The  buildings  of  both  cities  were  of  limestooe, 
whose  exposed  surfaces  were  stuccoed  and  painted.  Necessarily  the)' 
wanted  the  refined  beauty  uf  marble,  and  they  fell  short  of  the  Attic 
standard  of  taste,  yet  the  two  great  Sicilian  cities  had  attracticus  of 
their  own.  a  richness  of  material  life,  and  a  splendor  of  power  that 
inspired  the  genius  of  Pindar.  In  beauty  Acragas  was  "  the  eye  of 
Sicily,"  "  lover  of  splendor,  most  charming  among  the  cities  of  men, 
haunt  of  Persephone;  "  Syracuse  was  the  "  precinct  of  warriw  Ares, 
of  iron-armed  men  and  steeds  the  nursing-place  divine."*' 

Hieron,  478-67;  Italy.  Gelon  was  succeeded  by  his  brottwr 
Hieron,  in  whose  reign  Sicily  came  into  closer  relati(ms  with  Italy. 
Undismayed  by  the  overthrow  of  their  allies,  the  Etruscans  were  now 
bent  upon  the  complete  subjugation  of  Campania.  When  Cumae 
found  herself  threatened  by  them  on  land  and  sea,  she  called  m 
Hieron  for  aid.     His  fleet  came,  and  inflicted  a  mortal  blow  on  the 

40  Diod  li.  26.    So  Pindu-  repmcDI*  Uicm.  and  to  Ihty  ut  *tykd  by  the 
cf.  Diod.  XL  3i.  2. 
wDiod.  If.  25. 
MPInd  Of.  It.  10  f.;  Pylh.  IL  I  S.;  ilL  1  ff. 
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Etruscan  naval  power  (474).  With  good  hope  could  Pindar  now 
pray  the  son  of  Cronos  to  "  grant  that  the  Phoenician  and  the  Tuscan 
war-cry  be  hushed  at  home,  since  they  have  beheld  the  calamity  of 
their  ships  that  befell  them  before  Cumae,  even  how  they  were  smitten 
by  the  captain  of  the  Syracusans,  who  frwn  their  swift  ships  hurled 
their  youth  into  the  sea,  to  deliver  Hellas  from  the  bondage  of  the 
OppressOT."  **  Henceforth  the  Etruscan  power,  which  had  menaced 
all  Italy,  declined.  The  Latins  and  especially  Rome,  their  chief 
city,  were  friendly  toward  the  Hellenes,  and  were  adopting  frwD  them 
many  elements  of  culture.  With  the  Sabellian  peoples,  too,  of  the 
interior  the  Greeks  were  long  at  peace;  and  these  conditions  made 
possible  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  Hellenic  states,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  useful  and  fine  arts,  philosophy,  and  the  comforts 
and  pleasures  of  life.  Some  of  the  states,  as  Cumae  and  Rhegium," 
were  under  tyrannies  like  those  of  Sicily.  Locri  and  Tarentum  were 
aristocratic,  whereas  most  of  the  Achaean  cities  were  ruled  by  Pytha- 
gorean fraternities. 

From  tyranny  to  republic.  The  spirit  of  liberty  and  equality, 
which  was  working  its  spell  upon  the  minds  of  older  Hellas,  lived, 
too,  among  the  western  Greeks.  The  ability  and  beneficence  of  the 
great  rulers  of  Acragas  .and  Syracuse  ^aranteed  the  survival  of 
mcxiarchy  in  Sicily  during  their  lives.  In  fact  this  form  of  govern- 
ment received  a  new  lustre  frwn  Hieron's  court,  which  had  becrane  flie 
most  splendid  centre  of  culture  in  Hellas,  the  gathering  place  of  her 
most  gifted  poets,  philosophers,  and  artists.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
both  he  and  Theron  had  their  troubles  with  discontented  subjects. 
After  their  deaths  their  successors,  men  of  base  character  and  mean 
ability,  were  swept  from  their  thrones  by  the  rising  tide  of  liberty. 
Before  the  end  of  466  all  the  Sicilian  states  were  free  and  had  adopted 
governments  more  or  less  democratic.  Under  the  new  regime  the 
cities  tended  to  political  isolation,  yet  acknowledged  the  moral  lead- 
ership of  Syracuse.  About  the  same  time  a  democratic  wave  swept 
over  Italy,  converting  tyrannies  and  aristocracies  into  more  popular 
forms  of  government."  The  Pythagoreans,  however,  maintained 
themselves  for  some  years  loi^r. 

<e  Find.  Fyth.  71  ff.    Cf.  Diod.  li.  SI.    Hieton'i  dedieallon  of  Elraxan  heteirt  al  Olym- 
pfi;  Rlckt  and  Iim,  no.  12. 
DO  Dion.  Hal.  vll.  S  ff.:  DIod.  I<.  7«.  5. 
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Troubles  of  the  republics,  463-1.  In  the  new  republics  great 
confusion  arose  over  the  respective  rights  of  the  old  citizens  and  those 
admitted  by  the  tyrants.  The  trouble  was  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  tyrants  had  arbitrarily  transferred  much  valuable  real  estate 
frran  the  former  to  the  latter  class.  Civil  war  raged  over  all  Sicily 
between  these  conflicting  parties.  The  old  citizens  triumphed,  and 
in  461  a  general  Sicilian  congress,  meeting  at  Syracuse,  settled  the 
agrarian  controversy.  The  old  citizens  were  restored  to  their  proper- 
ties, and  the  others  were  compensated  by  lands  to  be  granted  them  as 
colonists  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  The  republics  were  now 
firmly  established; "'  and  thouKh  not  wholly  free  from  internal  con- 
flicts, Sicily  entered  upon  a  new  and  greater  prosperity, 

665.    Modetalc  demacracT  U  Syncose;   Aiitt. 
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Eaatero  »nd  Wiestern, Hellas  compared.  In  the  generati<m  that 
defended  Hellas  against  the  assaults  of  Persia  and  Carthage,  social 
conditions  in  the  western  colonies  and  in  the  mother  country,  though 
outwardly  presenting  certain  contrasts,  were  at  basis  similar.  The 
same  poets  and  philosophers  ministered  to  the  intellectual  needs  of 
both  regions;  and  the  temples  of  Acragas  and  Syracuse  were  not 
inferior  in  beauty  to  those  of  Aegina  and  Olympia.  In  contrast  with 
the  material  wealth  and  splendor  of  Sicily  and  Italy  we  may  place 
the  steadier  and  mine  substantial  character  of  Spartans  and  Athen- 
ians. The  brief  view  of  life  and  thought  offered  in  this  chapter  aims 
to  represent  the  Hellenes  in  general,  and  more  particularly  the  Athen- 
ians, whose  social  life  has  for  us  a  deeper  interest  as  the  precursor  of 
the  splendid  age  of  Pericles. 

The  aristocratic  spirit  of  Athenian  society.  In  spite  of  the 
democratic  reforms  of  Cleisthenes  Athenian  society  remained  aristo- 
cratic; political  leadership  was  still  the  exclusive  prize  to  be  striven 
for  by  a  few  great  families.  It  is  true  that  swne  of  the  most  powerful 
gentes  had  either  been  totally  destroyed  or  brought  to  the  verge  of 
ruin.  The  Peisistratidae  were  in  perpetual  exile  as  men  accursed  of 
heaven.  The  ccMideranation  of  Miltiades  had  been  a  terrible  blow  to 
the  Philaidae;  and  it  required  all  the  prestige  of  his  soti  Cimixi  — 
wcai  through  brilliant  victories,  magnificent  generosity,  and  f)eTSOTial 
charm  —  to  rehabilitate  the  family.  A  greater  disgrace  had  fallen 
upon  the  Alcmeonidae,  the  gens  of  Cleisthenes,  through  their  associa- 
tion with  the  tyrannists  in  the  political  struggles  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  They  had  paid  the 
penalty  in  the  ostracism  of  their  representative  Megacles,  nephew  of 
the  famous  lawgiver,  and  still  more  in  the  suspicion  now  hanging  over 
them  of  having  plotted  with  the  enemy  during  the  Marathonian  cam- 
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paign.^  These  circumstances  had  tarnished  the  glory  of  their  achieve- 
ments in  building  a  temple  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  in  victories  at  the 
great  national  games,  and  in  restoring  the  democracy  at  Athens.  Yet 
they  propped  up  their  house  by  fortunate  marriages.  The  hand  of 
Asariste,  sister  of  MeKaclea,  had  been  taken  by  Xanthippus,  the 
Athenian  admiral  at  Mycale  and  an  undoubted  patriot  Years  after- 
ward Isodice,  another  daughter  of  the  house,  was  given  in  marriage 
to  CimcHi.  It  was  left  to  a  soti  of  the  former  marriage  —  Pericles  — 
to  shed  an  eternal  lustre  on  his  mother's  family,  which  during  the 
"period  of  the  war-heroes"  had  no  enviable  part  in  public  life. 
Aristeides,  son  of  Lysimachus,  was  likewise  a  eupatrid,  and  married 
into  the  wealthy  gens  of  Callias.  On  the  question  of  his  poverty,  it 
may  be  granted  as  possible  that  in  later  life  he  lost  his  pit^rty 
through  misfortune;  yet  he  certainly  had  an  estate  —  evidently  a 
farm  near  Phalenim  —  sufficiently  great  to  qualify  him  for  the  archon- 
ship.  Apparently  his  rival  Themistocles,  as  has  been  explained,  had 
common  interests  with  the  conmercial  class,  but  his  membership  in 
the  gens  of  the  Lycomidae,  who  were  priests  at  the  "  Shrine  of 
Initiation  "  at  Phyla,  their  deme,  proves  him  of  eupatrid  blood.' 
Aeschylus,  524-456.  In  the  same  class  with  these  men  of  action 
l"^")"  be  placed  one  who  desired  above  all  things  to  be  considered  a 
1  0>yal  citizen  who  had  done  good  service  for  his  (Country  at  Marathon 
-/—the  poet  Aeschylus.  In  his  days  the  man  of  deeds  was  greater 
than  the  artist;  and  it  is  almost  in  spite  of  himself  that  we  describe 
him  as  a  literary  man,  most'creative  of  ancient  dramatists.  In  his 
hands  the  action  had  greater  scape,  though  still  secondary  to  the 
chorus.  Not  merely  the  intense  productivity  of  his  genius,  but  the 
splendid  qualities  of  his  seven  surviving  dramas,  place  him  among 
the  world's  greatest  poets.* 

Pindar,  about  520-441.  Contemporary  with  Aeschylus  lived 
Pindar,  a  Boeotian,  the  most  famous  of  lyrists.  Like  Aeschylus  he 
was  nobly  bom;  but  he  was  also  a  priest  by  family  right.  We  know 
him  chiefly  through  his  choral  songs  in  honor  of  victors  at  the  great 
national  games;  of  other  poems  we  have  a  few  precious  fragments.     A 

1  Cleiithcnei:  p.  117  I.  Pciilitruldu.  p.  lie.  Miltbdu:  p.  171  I.  The  Phlliidu  wen 
bit  nn*.    AkiiKonldM ;  p.  111. 

I  Xanihippui.  mtaibtr  ol  the  BuiiRie.  a  prieuly  geni.  Iwdice:  Plut.  Cim.  t  (probaUr 
■nnd-daughler  of  Ihe  ume  Megiclet).  AriUeidei:  Plul.  ArijI  25.  DtmrUiia.  In  Phit. 
Ariit.  t.  II  <i  wholly  unlikely  Ihal  the  Alheniam  eicUMd  him  (torn  Ihr  conililullonlt  n- 
qulremenl.    ThemLrtocki;  Plut.   Thrm.  I  (quoiing  Slmonl<l»). 

>  Nineiy  ptey*  were  aicribed  to  him  by  iht  ancienU.    Karlier  drama:   p.  M,  MS. 
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younger  ccHitemporary  was  Baccbylides  of  Ceos,  a  lyric  poet  like 
Pindar,  though  inferior  in  genius.  The  discovery,  1896,  of  a  papyrus 
containing  several  entire  odes  of  this  poet,  in  addition  to  fragments, 
makes  him  a  useful  source  for  the  cultural  history  of  the  period.  On 
Aeschylus,  Pindar,  and  Bacchylides  we  have  to  depend  largely  for 
knowledge  of  the  best  thought  and  sentiment  of  Athens  and  Hellas  in 
the  age  of  Hieron,  Themistocles,  and  Cimon. 

Divine  virtues  of  the  aristocracy.  In  a  small  class  of  Athenian 
nobles,  and  in  wider  circles  within  less  progressive  states,  there  sur- 
vived an  intensely  aristocratic  spirit,  which  found  brilliant  expression 
in  Pindar.  For  the  glory  of  his  class  he  has  transmuted  into  excel- 
lence certain  blemishes  of  the  older  mythology.  In  the  loves  of  gods 
for  mortal  women'  he  sees  the  working  of  a  beneficent  purpose  for 
grafting  divine  virtues  on  the  human  race.  From  such  unions  sprang 
the  heroes  of  old,  patterns  of  manly  virtue.  Their  natures  were  the 
heritage  of  the  families  which  they  founded  and  which  formed  the 
nobility  of  every  Hellenic  state.  Fortunate  is  the  city  ruled  by  such 
a  stock:  "Happy  is  Lacedaemcm,  blessed  is  Thessaly;  in  both 
reigneth  a  race  sprung  from  one  sire,  from  Heracles,  bravest  in  the 
fight."  *  While  the  youthful  scion  of  such  a  family  wins  the  Pythian 
or  the  Olympic  victories  which  Pindar  celebrates  in  song,  his  elders 
apply  themselves  to  politics:  "His  noble  brethren  also  will  we 
praise  because  they  exalt  and  make  great  the  Thessalians'  common- 
wealth. For  in  the  hands  of  good  men  lieth  the  good  piloting  of  the 
cities  wherein  their  fathers  ruled." ' 

Natural  endowment  versus  acquired  learning.  In  this  aristo- 
cratic philosophy  of  life  a  large  place  is  inevitably  held  by  natural 
endowment,  as  omtrasted  with  acquired  skill,  yet  nothing  can  be 
achieved  without  toil.  "  By  inborn  worth  doth  one  prevail  mightily; 
yet  whoso  hath  but  precepts  is  a  vain  man.  and  is  fain  now  for  this 
thing  and  now  again  for  that;  yet  a  sure  step  planneth  he  not  at  any 
time,  but  handleth  countless  enterprises  with  a  purpose  that  achieveth 
naught.""  "It  one  be  bom  with  excellent  gifts,  then  may  another 
who  sharpenetb  his  natural  edge  speed  him,  God  helping,  to  an 
exceeding  weight  of  glory.  Without  toil  there  have  triumphed  a  very 
few.'"     "Each  hath  his  several  art;  but  in  straight  paths  it  be- 
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hoveth  him  to  walk,  and  to  strive  hard  wherein  his  nature  settetb 
him.     Thus  worketh  strength  in  act  and  mind  in  counsels."*: 

The  noble  youth.  Even  in  youth  is  made  manifest  the  righteous 
mind  of  the  ideal  lord:  "  For  he  was  a  boy  with  boys,  yet  in  counsels 
an  old  man  of  a  hundred  years.  The  evil  tongue  he  robbeth  of  its 
loud  voice,  and  hath  learned  to  abhor  the  insolent,  neither  will  he 
make  strife  against  the  good,  nor  tarry  when  he  hath  a  deed  in  hand. 
A  brief  span  hath  opportunity  for  man,  but  of  him  it  is  known  surely 
when  it  cometh,  and  he  waited  thereon,  a  servant  but  no  slave."  • 

The  nobility  in  war.  Such  men  of  noble  heritage  and  athletic 
training  stood  ready  in  need  to  endure  the  brunt  of  battle  for  their 
country;  and  when  bronze-shielded  Ares  has  given  one  over  to  death, 
"  yet  there  remaineth  for  the  valiant  a  recompense  of  renown.  For 
let  whoso  amid  the  cloud  of  war  from  his  beloved  country  wardeth  off 
the  bloody  shower,  and  worketh  havoc  in  the  enemy's  host,  know 
assuredly  that  for  the  race  of  his  fellow-citizens  he  maketh  their  re- 
nown wax  mightily,  yea  when  he  is  dead  even  as  while  he  was  yet 
alive."  " 

Public  and  social  service.  Constant,  too,  is  he  in  worship  "  at  all 
festivals  of  the  gods;  "  "  devoted  with  guileless  soul  to  peace  and  to 
the  welfare  of  his  state,"  employing  his  wealth  for  the  public  good, 
in  patronage  of  the  arts  cultivated  by  his  class,  and  in  hospitality. 
"  Sweet  is  his  spirit  toward  the  company  of  his  guests,  yea  sweeter 
than  the  honey-comb,  the  toil  of  bees."  " 

A  social  gathering.  We  catch  interesting  glimpses  of  this  social 
life  in  the  banquets  of  men.  Ion,  a  poet  of  Chios,  tells  of  such  a 
social  gaUiering  which  he  attended  at  Athens  when  a  boy.  After  tiie 
libation  of  wine  to  the  gods,  the  guests  asked  Cimon  to  sing,  and  he 
cxxnplied  with  such  success  as  to  win  the  warm  applause  of  the  com- 
pany. Here  was  a  man  who  had  never  studied  music  but  who,  to 
amuse  his  fellow-guests,  was  willing  to  sing  —  probably  a  rollicking 
sailor-song.  Afterward  he  told  the  company  the  cleverest  thing  he- 
had  done  in  his  life  —  how  in  the  division  of  spoils  he  had  outwitted 
the  wily  lonians  under  his  command."  But  the  joy  of  one  of  these 
banquets,  and  the  dreams  stimulated  by  wine.  Bacchylides  has  wdl 
described :  — 

»Nem.  r.  2S  ff. 
•  Fyth.  ir.  281  ff. 
lo/iIA.  vl,  vi,  26  ff. 

" "■    ■      I.  _. 

;  Smtmbmiu,  in  Fhil.  Cim.  4. 
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*"  When  as  the  cups  go  swiftly  round,  a  sweet  subduing  power  warms  the 
heart,  and  blending  with  the  gifts  of  Dionysus,  a  presage  of  the  Cyprian  god- 
dess flutters  the  mind.  Thai  power  sends  a  man's  thoughts  searing ;  straight- 
way he  is  stripping  cities  of  their  diadem  of  towers, —  he  dreams  that  he 
shall  be  monarch  of  the  world;  his  halls  gleam  with  gold  and  ivory;  over  the 
sunlit  sea  hb  wheat-ships  bring  wealth  untold  from  Egypt  —  such  are  the 
raptures  of  the  reveller's  soul."  '^ 

Cimoiii  youth  and  man.  As  a.  younE  man  Cimon  had  acquired 
an  unenviable  reputation  for  disorderly.yhablts  and  excesses  in  drink; 
handsome  enouEh  with  his  tail  stature  and  thick  curly  locks,  he  dis- 
played but  a  dull  wit  and  won  no  better  nickname  than  simpleton; 
yet  in  later  years  he  developed  a  noble  character,  able  in  command 
by  land  or  sea,  incorruptible,  public- spirited,  social  and  generous. 
Any  demesman  was  at  liberty  uninvited  to  pluck  his  fruit  or  sit  at 
his  table;  and  whenever  he  went  through  the  streets  he  was  accon- 
panied  by  servants  who  distributed  clothes  and  money  among  the 
needy  citiz^is.'* 

The  social  side  of  ThemiStocles.  Themistocles,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  man  of  superior  dif^ity  and  of  vastly  f^reater  mental  power, 
lacked  the  faculty  of  unbending  at  social  gatherings.  Delighting  in 
hospitality,  he  gave  simiptuous  banquets;  and  though  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  sing  to  his  guests,  he  kept  in  his  home  a  famous  lyrist  for 
their  entertainment.  His  social  field,  however,  was  the  market-place 
and  the  Pnyx.  There  he  met  the  citizens  and  saluted  each  one  by 
name;  and  they,  pleased  with  this  individual  attention,  thought  there 
was  no  man  in  the  world  like  Themistocles.  They  readily  brought 
him  their  disputes  for  arbitration;  and  in  such  cases  he  always 
dowed  himself  a  just  judge.'^  Again  when  as  general  he  was  asked 
to  break  the  law  for  the  benefit  of  his  friend  Simonides,  he  replied: 
"  You  would  be  no  good  poet  if  you  composed  contrary  to  metrical 
rules,  and  I  no  good  magistrate,  if  I  should  grant  a  favor  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws."  **  It  was  this  reputation,  rather  than  that  given 
him  by  enonies,  which  caused  Hellenic  states  to  choose  him  arbitra- 
tor of  their  disputes.*^ 

Democratic  tendency  of  society;  Aeschylits.  In  Athens  thought 
and  custon  gravitated  irresistibly  toward  democracy.    The  great  rep- 
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resentative  of  the  tendency  was  Aristeides,  whose  whole  heart  was  in 
the  work  of  social  and  political  equalization,  whereas  Themistocles,  a 
man  of  aristocratic  taste,  championed  the  cause  as  a  means  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  state.  In  literature  Aeschylus,  though  a 
eupatiid,  glows  with  a  passion  for  freedom  and  gives  his  sympathy 
without  reserve  to  the  lowly.  Against  the  aristocratic  tradition  which 
made  the  eupatrid  good  and  god-beloved  and  the  poor  base  and 
vicious.  Aeschylus  upholds  a  more  rational  view  of  right  and  wrong 
and  of  their  reward  and  punishment.  "  Wealth  is  no  protection  for 
a  man  who  in  full-fed  insolence  kicks  into  annihilation  the  mighty 
altar  of  justice;  but  the  resistless  child  of  Ate  tempts  him  on.  .  ,  , 
To  his  prayer  no  God  lends  an  ear,  but  destroys  the  unjust  man."  *• 
In  the  poor  no  less  than  in  the  rich  live  virtues:  — 

Justice  ^ineg  in  smoke-grimed  homes  and  honors  the  life  that  b  righteaua. 
With  averted  eyes  she  leaves  the  gold-bespangled  palaces  by  polluted  hands 
defiled,  and  goes  to  the  abode  that  is  holy,  not  reverencing  ibe  power  of 
wealth  sealed  with  spurious  renown;  and  all  thtii(s  she  guides  to  their  ap- 
pointed end.'* 

He  makes  us  understand  the  feelings  of  a  woman  who  has  been  taken, 
captive  in  war,  enslaved,  and  subjected  to  injustice  and  brutality:  — 

And  I  —  the  Gods  have  crushed  me  in  the  fall 

Of  my  far-oEf  war-leagured  home. 
Have  hailed  me  from  my  father's  house  a  thrall, 

Unto  an  evil  doom. 

And  I  must  brook  the  brutal  recklessness  — 

My  lite  is  not  mine  to  control  — 
Which  calls  injustice  justice,  must  suppress 

The  loathing  of  my  soul.^ 

Such  sentiments  had  their  effect  upon  his  audience.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  social  interest  was  in  woman,  whose  traditional  standing  in 
society  was  now  suffering  impairment. 

The  social  standing  of  women.  Their  social  power.  We  have 
seen  the  great  families  of  Athens  connecting  themselves  closely  with 
one  another  by  intermarriage.  It  was  still  no  uncommon  thing,  too, 
for  a  noble  to  take  a  wife  from  abroad;  in  fact  the  number  of  great 
men  descended  from  non-Athenian  mothers  in  the  period  before  and 
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immediatdy  after  the  Persian  war  is  remarkable.  They  include 
Cleisthenes,  Miltiades,  Cimon,  and  Themistocles.  However  these 
foreign  women  may  have  been  received  in  society,  they  certainly 
brought  no  disgrace  or  political  handicap  upon  their  illustrious  sons. 
The  story  Uiat  because  of  the  foreipi  extraction  of  his  mother,  The- 
mistocles was  basebom  is  an  idle  tale — invented  probably  by  scxne 
ignorant  rhetorician.  He  was  as  thoroughly  a  citizen  as  Cleisthenes 
and  Cimon,  and  had  the  same  right  to  hold  office.  It  was  in  full 
accord,  too,  with  prevailing  custom  that  he  gave  his  daughter  Italia 
in  marriage  to  a  citizen  of  Chios.*'  The  women  who  were  thus  taken 
and  given  in  marriage  were  not  mere  pawns  on  the  political  chess- 
lx)ard.  Whether  at  Athens  or  among  her  neighbors,  high-bom  ladies 
were  freer  and  wielded  greater  social  influence  in  this  aristocratic 
period  than  did  those  of  the  Periclean  age  and  after.  This  fact 
is  noticeable  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus,  who  having  breathed  the 
same  aristocratic  atmosphere,  has  been  able  to  appreciate  the  power  of 
woman  in  the  earlier  history  of  his  race.  We  find  the  same  condition 
reflected  in  the  poetry  of  the  age.  In  the  opinion  of  Bacchylides 
Aegina  could  have  no  greater  praise  than  the  patriotic  songs  of  her 
girls: 

"  Yea,  and  thy  gbry  b  a  theme  for  the  high  vaunt  of  some  maiden,  as 
oft  with  her  white  feet  she  moved  o'er  Ihy  sacred  soil,  bounding  lightly 
as  a  joyous  fawn  toward  the  flowery  hills  with  her  glorious  neighbors  and 
companioni.  And  when  they  have  crowned  themselves  with  wreaths  of 
young  flowers  and  of  reeds,  in  the  festive  fashion  of  their  isle,  they  hymn 
thy  power,  O  queen  of  the  thrice  hospitable  land."  " 

Undomestic  vomen.  The  lyrics  of  Pindar  now  extant  are  not 
such  as  to  light  up  for  us  the  family  circle;  but  hete  and  there  we 
discover  in  them  a  gleam  of  life  within  the  household.  Of  un- 
dcxnestic  women  the  Greeks  had  examples  among  the  goddesses  — 
especially  military  Athena  and  huntress  Artemis.  Naturally  they 
reappear  in  myths,  and  the  type  seems  familiar  to  the  poet.  Such 
was  Cyrene  who  "  loved  not  the  pacings  to  and  fro  before  the  loom 
nor  the  delights  of  feasting  with  her  fellows  within  the  house;  but 
with  bronze  javelins  and  a  sword  she  fought  against  and  slew  wild 
beasts  of  prey;  yea  and  much  peace  and  surety  she  gave  thereby  to 
her  father's  herds."  *■     More  frequent  were  the  girls  whose  young 
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minds  were  entranced  by  the  beauty  and  the  prowess  of  the  youthful 
athlete.  Not  seldom,  in  song,  was  the  bride  a  prize  in  foot  or 
chariot  race."  The  social  freedom  of  her  sex  was  such  as  to  admit 
of  "  a  wedlock  in  which  hearts  are  wedded,"  graced  with  "  marriage 
tables  and  the  sound  of  many  voices  in  h}7neneal  song,  such  as  the 
bride's  girl-mates  are  wont  to  sing  at  eventide  with  merry  min- 
strelsy." "*  The  ideal  woman  is  the  mother  of  warriors  and  athletes, 
the  mistress  of  a  household,  wherein  "  abideth  love  steadfastly." 
This  ideal  may  well  have  been  realized  in  the  life  of  Cimon  and  his 
wife  Isodice,  of  whom  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  whose  death  left 
him  inconsolable.  A  poet  friend  tried  in  elegies  to  moderate  his 
grief."  The  fact  that  f)oetry  could  be  devoted  to  such  a  purpose  may 
be  placed  among  the  indications  of  a  higher  social  regard  for  woman 
than  can  he  proved  for  the  following  generation.  Similarly  the  wife 
of  Themistocles  had  her  own  way  with  her  husband,  if  indeed  there 
be  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  anecdote  which  represents  Themistocles  as 
speaking  thus  to  his  young  son:  "  You  have  more  power  than  any- 
one else  in  Greece;  for  the  Athenians  command  the  rest  of  the  Greeks, 
t  command  the  Athenian:>,  your  mother  commands  me,  and  you  com- 
mand  your  mother."  " 

The  emancipated  woman;  Elpinice.  The  social  freedom  of 
TOiing  women.  An  example  of  the  "  emancipated  woman,"  strong 
of  character  and  a  power  in  politics,  yet  doubtless  personally  win- 
soms,  was  Elpinice,  sister  of  Cimon.  Callias  the  wealthy,  falling  in 
love  with  her.  obtained  her  hand  in  marriage^  She  charmed  the 
famous  painter  Polygnotus,  who  introduced  her  portrait  among  the 
Trojan  matrons  in  one  of  his  great  mural  scenes.  As  an  example  of 
her  political  influence  we  may  cite  the  fact  that  she  successfully  inter- 
vened  with  Pericles  in  favor  of  her  brother  when  he  was  prosecuted.** 
A  woman  who  thus  freely  walked  in  public  could  not  escape  the 
vile  tongues  of  slander.  We  may  feel  confident,  however,  that  her 
freedran  wrought  her  no  actual  harm.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  there 
remained  even  in  this  age  at  least  occasional  lovemaking  and  court- 
ship preliminary  to  marriage.  This  was  true  not  only  of  Elpinice  but 
of  Themistocles'  daughter.  Of  two  rivals  the  faUier  favored  the 
man  of  worth,  rather  than  the  one  who  was  wealthy,  explaining  that 
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he  preferred  a  man  without  riches  to  riches  without  a  man.^*  The 
presraice  of  daughters  at  banquets  given  by  their  father  is  reflected  in 
a  drama  of  Aeschylus: 

Ah,  often  and  often. 

Had  her  sire's  balls  thrilled  to  the  glad  outpourii^ 
Of  her  songs  by  the  table  banqiiet-laden, 
When  the  wine-drops  were  spilled,  and  the  pure-voiced  maidea 

Called  down  heaven's  blessings  in  chants  adoring." 

Under  these  circumstances  a  girl,  while  willing  to  submit  to  the 
inevitable,  might  hope  for  a  congenial  mate  and  for  happiness  in 
marriage: 

Ah  hush '.  —  what  thing  Fate  meanest  to  bring,  even  that  and  none  other 

must  needs  lietide. 
The  purpose  designed  of  the  mighty  mind  of  Zeus  none  crosseth  nor  tumeth 

Yet  O  that  my  fate,  that  my  wedded  state  might  now  at  the  last  be  peace 

Such  as  many  a  woman  hath  known  ere  this.*' 

They  should  have  a  voice,  therefore,  in  choosing  their  husbands. 
The  idea  of  brutally  compelling  girls  to  marry  men  they  abhor,  whom 
to  escape  they  would  gladly  die,  is  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms 
by  Aeschylus.'"  This  poet  must  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
women,  only  possible  on  the  assumption  that  they  mingled  socially 
with  men;  and  he  must  have  found  excellent  material  for  his  dramatic 
portraits.  His  strongest  human  character  is  a  wtmian.  Queen  ClytMn- 
nestra,  who  possessed  great  intellectual  strength  and  a  "  man's-way 
planning,  hoping  heart,"  In  killing  her  husband  she  but  served  as  a 
link  in  the  resistless  chain  of  blood -revenge. 

Social  forces  for  the  seclusioo  of  women.  But  the  honorable  and 
relatively  free  place  of  woman  in  society  was  not  assured.  There 
were  forces  at  work  for  her  seclusion,  which  likewise  find  a  mouth- 
piece in  one  of  the  characters  of  Aeschylus:  "  Never,  either  in 
trouble  or  in  dear  prosperity  may  I  h^ve  to  dwell  with  womankind. 
For  if  they  have  the  upper  hand  their  effrontery  is  such  that  one  can- 
not keep  their  company,  and  if  they  are  in  fear,  they  are  a  yet  greater 
nuisance  to  the  state.  .  .  .  Matters  out  of  doors  are  the  care  of  the 
men  —  let  not  a  woman  have  a  voice  in  them :     Keep  you  at  home 
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and  thus  cause  no  further  mischief."  "  An  objection  to  her  having  a 
hand  in  affairs  was  found  in  certain  alleged  defects  of  her  character: 
"  It  is  natural  to  the  impulsive  character  of  woman  to  assoit  to  what 
is  pleasing  in  preference  to  what  is  certainly  known.  Too  credulous 
the  boundaries  of  her  mind  and  encroached  on  by  swift  inroads;  and 
a  report  spread  by  her  perishes  by  a  quick  fate."  "* 

Dawn  of  a  masculine  age.  After  these  restrictions  on  her  activ- 
ity the  next  step  was  to  rob  woman  of  her  motherhood.  Contrary 
to  the  principle  of  Attic  law  that  the  son  could  be  alienated  from  the 
mother  by  no  le^al  process  whatsoever,  the  Apollo  of  this  generation 
declares  the  son  to  be  of  no  kin  with  the  mother  —  the  father  to  be 
the  only  parentl '"  At  hand  was  the  hard  masculine  age  of  Pericles, 
whose  political  intensity  reduced  woman  and  hmnelife  to  a  minimum. 
In  keeping  is  the  strongly  masculine  character  of  Athena.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  tribunal  that  voted  the  acquittal  of  Orestes  for  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  she  renders  her  opinion  in  the  following  words;  — 

"  With  me  it  rests  to  give  my  sentence  last. 
I  to  Orestes'  cause  shall  add  this  vole; 
For  mother  is  there  none  that  gave  me  birth. 
I  am  wholly  —  save  for  marriage  —  with  the  male 
With  all  my  soul;  I  take  the  father's  side. 
Of  so  much  less  account  I  hold  the  death 
Of  her  who  slew  her  lord,  the  household's  head."^^ 

The  family.  The  hereditary  curse.  In  spite  of  tendencies 
detrimental  to  woman  the  family  remained  a  sacred  institution,  whose 
religious  object  was  the  worship  of  the  dead  and  of  the  other  house- 
hold Kods.  It  is  meet  that  men  grieve  for  the  ills  of  their  house,  love 
their  kin,  and  honor  their  parents  next  to  God;  "even  as  the  father's 
soul  warmeth  for  his  lawful  son,  and  he  prayeth  that  his  children's 
children  preserve  and  with  acquired  glory  amplify  the  honors  of  the 
family."'^  Any  disturbance  of  this  harmony  is  monstrous,  "If 
there  be  enmity  between  kin,  the  Fates  stand  aside  and  would  fain 
hide  the  shame.""  Most  heinous  is  the  shedding  of  kindred  blood. 
Ixion,  the  Cain  of  Hellenic  legend,  the  first  to  commit  this  awful  sin, 
chained  in  punishment  to  a  winged  wheel,  writhes  in  everlasting 
agony."     Far   frcm  being  pardonable,  this  crime  grows  and  pn>- 
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duces  cither  more  terrible  crimes.  The  house  of  Cadmus,  founder 
of  Thebes,  is  doonied  to  misfortune  because  it  has  offended  the  gods 
in  various  ways.*"  Oedipus,  heir  to  the  power  and  the  woes  of  this 
stock,  is  driven  unwittingly  to  the  cmnmission  of  a  dreadful  sin.  He 
suffers  unspeakable  agony  of  mind,  and  his  children  inherit  the  curse. 
His  daughter  Antigone  is  buried  alive;  his  two  sons  kill  each  other 
in  civil  war:  the  whole  family  sinks  to  ruin.  In  this  case  the  guilt, 
growing  from  gmeration  to  graeration,  brings  its  legitimate  punish- 
ment. 

Salvation  through  suffering.  But  the  gods  are  merciful  and 
have  provided  a  way  of  escape  fnmi  sin.  This  principle  is  illustrated 
in  the  house  of  Agamemnon.  His  father  had  committed  an  enormous 
crime,  and  he  had  inherited  the  curse.  By  it  he  was  driven  madly  to 
more  serious  offences.  He  sacrificed  his  own  daughter  Iphigeneia  be- 
fore sailing  to  Troy;  and  after  capturing  the  city,  he  violated  the 
temples  and  altars  of  its  gods.  When,  therefore,  he  returned  home, 
he  reaped  his  reward  —  stabbed  to  death  by  his  wife  Clytemnestra. 
Next  their  son  Orestes,  as  the  avenger  of  his  father,  murdered  his 
mother.  The  guilt  he  had  inherited  brought  forth  this  monstrous 
fruit.  Then  Uie  Furies  of  his  mother  pursued  him,  tormenting  him 
with  the  most  intense  suffering.  But  this  agonizing  experience 
brought  him  knowledge  of  the  law  of  righteousness  and  of  his  duty  to 
.  it;  suffering  taught  him  obedience.  Thereupon  he  was  purified  by 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  acquitted  by  the  council  of  the  Areopagus 
sitting  under  the  presidency  of  Athena.  In  this  way  the  family  was 
ultimately  saved  from  the  consequences  of  its  guilt. 

Znia  hu  placed  mortals  in  the  path  to  wisdont,  and  has  ordained  ihat 
suSering  bring  instruction;  for  even  in  sleep  the  painful  memory  of  woe, 
presenting  itself  to  the  heart,  instils  obedience,  which  comes  ihus  to  the 
unwilling;  and  surely  this  is  a  mercy  of  the  gods  who  sit  on  their  awful 
throne*  with  power  to  compel.*' 

By  these  means,  with  God's  aid,  a  family  works  out  its  own  redemp- 
tioa  in  suffering;  but  for  future  tranquillity  there  is  need  of  resigna- 
tion; "We  shall  know  our  fate  clearly  with  the  morning  dawn."*= 
The  growing  love  of  peace.  The  tempering  of  justice  with 
mercy,  described  above,  is  in  keeping  with  a  growing  spirit  of  kindli- 
ness, which  expresses  itself  in  diverse  forms.     In  truth  we  are  sur- 
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prised  to  discover  in  this  martial  aj^  so  much  humanity,  so  strong 
yearnings  for  peace.  In  the  poets  there  is  less  of  the  glory  of  war 
than  of  its  cruelty  and  suffering.  Aeschylus  details  the  soldier's 
hardships: 

Of  travail  might  I  tell,  bleak  bivouac, 

Of  iron-bound  coasts,  hard-lying,  groans  on  groans  — 

Who  knowa  how  many?  —  though  the  straitened  days. 

Then  came  new  ills  on  land  to  vei  us  more; 

Hard  by  our  foes'  walls  through  the  nights  we  lay; 

And  dews  from  heaven,  and  reck  of  marshy  mead 

Down  driiiled.  clammy-cleaving,  rolling  vest. 

And  makiag  man's  hair  like  a  wild  beast's  fell. 

But  O  to  tell  of  winters  that  slew  birds, 

By  snows  of  Ida  made  intolerable. 

Of  heats  when  an  his  midnoon  couch  the  sea 

Unrippled  sank  and  slept,  and  no  breath  stirred.^ 

Inconceivably  horrible  is  the  sacking  of  a  city:  — 

Pitiable  it  is  to  thrust  down  to  Hades  this  venerable  city  captive  of  the 
savage  spear,  shamefully  wasted  in  crumbling  dust  by  the  Achaean  chief. 
Alas  that  maids  and  matrons,  their  vesture  rent,  be  dragged  away  by  the 
hair  as  horses  by  the  mane,  while  the  people  with  mingled  wailings  meet 
their  doom  and  in  their  midst  the  rifled  city  cries  aloud:  "I  dread  yotir 
evil  fate !  "  Sad  that  tender  girls  unwed  should  exchange  the  shelter  of  their 
homes  for  the  bitter  path  of  slavery  —  Shall  I  not  count  the  dead  in  better 
plight  than  they?     . 

Many  are  the  ills  a  conquered  city  suffers.  This  man  drags  one  captive, 
another  he  murders,  that  quarter  he  sets  in  flames.  The  whole  town  is 
sullied  with  smoke,  and  Ares,  raving  wild,  fans  the  flame,  violating  religiaa.** 

The  poet  gfieves,  too,  with  those  at  home  for  the  dear  ones  lost 
in  battle: 

Alas  and  alas  for  thy  talc  of  these. 

Dear  friends  sea-whelmed  tossed  )o  and  fro, 

Dead  forms  that  sway  with  the  tumbling  seas 

In  their  endless  ebb  and  flow!  .  .  . 
They  are  mangled  in  dread  sea-whirlpils  wild. 

And  the  flesh  that  we  loved  is  torn 
By  the  dumb-lipped  child  of  the  Undeflled! 

For  its  Lord  doth  the  void  liome  mourn; 

And  the  childless  fathers  cry 

In  a  passion  of  agony, 

As  the  stroke  that  hath  fallen  from  on  high 
Now  first  to  their  ears  is  borne.*' 

The  chafing  of  the  people  under  miseries  caused  by  needless  wan, 

<9  Attcb.  Agam.  SJ5-66. 
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Itheir  hatred  of  the  ma^strates  who  were  responsible  for  these  suf- 
ferings," made  for  peace,  whose  coining  appears,  "  even  as  after  the 
wintry  gloom,  in  the  flowry  months,  the  earth  blossometh  with  red 
roses."*'  CcMisistently  the  poet  prays  God  to  defer  unto  the  utter- 
most an  impending  trial  of  valor  against  foreign  spears  and  to  "  grant 
unto  the  sons  of  the  men  of  Aetna  for  long  time  a  portion  in  good 
laws,  and  to  make  their  people  to  dwell  among  the  glories  that  the 
citizens  have  won,"  '* 

"  Yea,  and  Peace,  mighty  Goddess,  brings  forth  wealth  for  mortals, 
and  the  Sowers  of  honied  song;  her  gift  it  is  that  thigh-flesh  of  oxen 
and  of  fleecy  sheep  is  burnt  to  the  gods  in  yellow  flame  on  carven 
altars  and  that  youths  disport  themselves  with  bodily  feats,  and 
with  flutes  and  revels.  The  webs  of  red-brown  spiders  are  on  the 
ircMi-bound  handles  of  shields;  sharp-pointed  spears  and  two-edged 
swords  are  a  prey  to  rust.  No  blast  of  bronze  trumpet  is  heard; 
sleep  of  gentle  spirit,  that  comforts  the  heart  at  dawn,  is  not  stolen 
from  the  eyelids-  Joyous  feasting  abounds  in  the  streets,  and  songs 
in  praise  of  youth  Same  forth."  *'  "  0,  kindly  Peace,  daughter  of 
Righteousness,"  exclaims  Pindar,  "  thcAi  that  makest  cities  great  and 
boldest  the  supreme  keys  of  counsels  and  of  wars  .  .  .  thou  knowest 
how  alike  to  give  and  take  gentleness  in  due  season.  Thou  also  if 
any  have  moved  thy  heart  unto  relentless  wrath,  dost  terribly  confront 
the  enemy's  might,  and  sinkest  Insolence  in  the  sea."  ^'' 

Religion:  One  Supreme  Being.  Not  only  the  growing  kindliness 
of  the  age  but  also  its  religious  spirit  found  their  clearest  expression 
in  the  poets,  especially  in  PjpHar  and  A^diylus.  The  former  was 
nuwe  cwiservative,  the  latter  more  progressive;  yet  both  hold  to  the 
hereditary  faith  of  their  race,  exalted  and  puritied  by  splendid  in- 
tellig^ice  and  brilliant  imagination.  In  touch  with  the  best  thought 
of  the  age,  they  can  only  conceive  of  God  as  supreme  above  a  host  of 
celestial  spirits :  — 

Hear,  thou  whose  thoughts  arc  from  times  eternal, 

Zeus,  blesser  and  blessed,  Creator  supeitul! 

Thou  art  throned  where  the  lordship  of  none  tbou  obeyeat; 

Beneath  no  itronger  thy  scepter  thou  swayest  .  .  . 

What  purpose  soever  thy  spirit  conceiveth, 

The  deed,  aa  the  word,  thine  hand  achieveth,°' 

«■  AcKh.  Agam.  44S  ff. 
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His  knowledge  is  equally  unlimited.  "  If  a  man  thinketh  that  in 
doing  aught  he  shall  be  hidden  from  God,  he  erreth.'"'  Apollo 
beside  his  unerring  father,  "  giveth  heed  to  his  own  wisdom,  his  mind 
that  knoweth  all  things;  in  lies  it  hath  no  part,  neither  in  act  nor  in 
thought  may  god  or  man  deceive  him."  "  At  "  the  everlasting  cen- 
trestone  of  deep-murmuring  Earth,"  thou  foretellest  the  future;  and 
"  what  shall  come  to  pass  and  whence  it  shall  be  thou  discemest  per- 
fertly."  " 

The  gods  are  pure.  The  stories  of  the  shameful  doings  of  the 
heavenly  powers  are  false  tales  cunningly  devised.  Such  is  the  stny 
that  the  gods  once  feasted  on  the  shoulder  of  a  boy,  served  up  to 
them  by  the  father.  "  But  to  me  it  is  im[>ossible  to  call  one  of  the 
blessed  gods  cannibal."  "  Similar  fictions  are  the  stories  of  their 
wars  with  one  another.  "  O  my  mouth,  fling  this  tale  from  thee; 
for  to  speak  evil  of  gods  is  hateful  wisdom,  and  loud  and  umneasuied 
words  strike  a  note  that  trembleth  upon  madness.  Of  such  things 
talk  thou  not;  leave  war  of  immortals  and  all  strife  aside."  **  God 
is  not  only  pure  but  the  author  of  all  good.  "  From  thee,  O  Zeus, 
ctxneth  to  mortals  all  high  excellence;  longer  liveth  their  bliss  who 
have  thee  in  honor;  "  "  "  from  gods  come  all  means  of  mortal 
valor,  hereby  come  bards  and  men  of  mighty  hand  and  eloquent 
speech."  "'  "  The  happiness  that  is  planted  by  the  favor  of  the  gods  is 
most  abiding  among  men."  "  "  It  behooveth  thee  therefore,  even  in 
the  midst  of  triumph,"  to  pray  that  "  the  favor  of  God  be  unfailing 
toward  the  fortune  of  thee  and  thine." '" 

The  poetry  and  thotight  of  Pindar  and  Aeschylus.  Pindar 
and  Aeschylus  combine,  in  the  highest  degree,  power,  splendor,  and 
sublimity;  both  walk  on  a  high  plane  of  religious  and  moral  purity. 
But  the  Pindaric  glitter  reflects  the  glory  of  earth  and  of  the  gods  who 
live  no  higher  than  Olympus,  whereas  the  words  of  Aeschylus  spring 
from  a  loftier  spiritual  and  moral  inspiration.  Yet  mark  the  mod- 
esty of  the  one  in  contrast  with  the  almost  pompous  pride  of  the 
other.     Aeschylus,  as  his  epitaph  teaches,  wished  to  be  r 
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not  by  his  splendid  dramas,  but  by  his  part  in  the  battle  oi  Mara- 
thon: — 

This  tomb  the  dust  of  Aeacbylus  doth  hide  — 
Euphorkin't  son  and  fruitful  Gela's  pride; 
How  famed  his  valor  Marathon  may  tell, — 
And  long-haired  Medes,  who  knew  it  all  too  well. 

In  Pindar's  mind  the  nlory  of  the  games  is  equalled  only  by  the 
poet's  art.  His  own  calling  he  esteems  above  the  statuary's  skill;  — 
"  No  sculptor  I,  that  I  should  fashion  images  to  rest  idly  on  their 
pedestals."  "  His  words  are  things  of  winged  life  and  fleet  motion: 
now  honev  bees  flitting  frwn  tale  to  tale,  now  bronze-tipped  javelins 
burled  fron  the  hand,  or  darts  shot  from  the  Muses'  far-delivering 
bow.  now  ntshiag  waves  or  a  gale  of  glorious  song.'=  His  finished 
poem  he  aptly  c<Hnpares  to  a  majestic  palace,  whose  marbles  glitter 
in  the  sunlight:  "  Golden  pillars  will  I  set  up  in  the  porch  of  the 
house  of  my  song,  as  in  a  stately  palace-hall;  for  it  beseemeth  that 
in  the  forefront  of  the  work  the  entablature  shoot  far  its  splen- 
dor." "  A  minstrel  of  inborn  genius,  he  is  like  the  swift  eagle,  who 
loves  the  lone  bosom  of  the  cold  ether,  while  far  l>elow  flock  his 
rivals,  men  of  acquired  cleverness  merely;  "  strong  in  the  multitude  of 
words,  they  are  but  crows  that  chatter  vainly  in  strife  against 
the  divine  bird  of  Zeus."** 

Fine  Arts 

Importance  of  the  age  In  art.  The  age  was  as  notable  for  the 
fine  arts  as  for  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry.  In  the  history  of  art  it  is 
designated  as  a  "  transition,"  from  the  archaic  style  to  the  perfection 
of  the  Peridean  age."  All  stages  of  growth,  however,  are  transitions; 
and  the  art  of  the  war  generation  had  as  positive  merits  as  any  other. 

In  our  political  study  of  the  Athens  of  this  generation  we  have 
noticed  the  fortification  of  the  city  as  a  political  necessity,  leaving 
its  adornment  for  consideration  as  an  element  of  culture,^  The  dwell- 
ings of  the  citizens,  even  of  the  wealthy,  remained  modest  in  size  and 
simple  in  adornment :  "  In  private  life  they  practised  so  great  modera- 
tion that  even  if  any  of  you  knew  which  was  the  house  of  Aristcides 

«1  Nem.  ».  I  f. 
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or  Mildades  or  any  of  the  famous  men  of  old  you  would  find  it  no 
more  portentous  than  any  of  its  neighbors."*"  This  quotatitxi 
from  Demosthenes  epitomizes  the  character  of  the  great  men  of  the 
Marathonian  generation  who  merged  their  personality  in  the  citizen 
body.  The  most  liberal  patrons  of  art  were  Tbemistocles  and  Cimm. 
The  former  with  his  own  means  built  near  his  residence  a  shrine  to 
"  best  counselling  "  Artemis,"  and  began  preparing  the  summit  of 
the  Acropolis  to  serve  as  the  sacred  precinct  of  Athena's  temples. 
Then  f rwn  the  sale  of  spoil  and  captives  taken  at  Eurymedon  Cimrai 
built  the  huge  retaining  wall  along  the  south  edge,  which  gives  the 
hill  its  present  steepness  on  that  side  and  greatly  enlarges  the  area  of 
the  summit.  Under  his  supervision,  too,  was  erected,  frcsn  the  spoils 
of  the  conflict  with  Persia  a  colossal  bronze  Statue  of  Athena  on  the 
Acropolis,  to  the  west  of  the  old  Athena  temple,  which  the  Persians 
had  left  in  ruins.  The  goddess  stood  erect,  clad  in  full  armor; 
her  spear,  grasped  in  hand,  rested  upright  cm  the  ground.  The 
visitor  to  Athens,  sailinK  to  Peiraeus  past  Sunium,  was  made  aware 
of  this  Athena  by  the  gleam  of  the  sun  on  her  first  known  work  of 
Pheidias,  the  most  celebrated  sculptor  of  all  time.'* 

Maiket-Place  (Agora).  In  the  lower  city  Cimon  devoted  most  of 
his  attention  to  the  market-place,  which  lay  north  of  the  Areopagus. 
Here  in  bis  age,  and  probably  under  his  administration,  the  Athenians 
erected  their  Council  Hall  for  the  sessions  of  the  Five  Hundred,  the 
Rotunda  for  the  prytaneis,  and  other  public  buildings.  Farther  to 
the  north,  probably  bordering  the  market  on  the  west,  was  placed  the 
King's  Porch  and  opposite  it  on  the  east  side,  the  Painted  Porch. 
The  former  may  have  survived  the  Persian  devastatitm,  the  litter 
was  erected  by  a  kinsman  of  Cimon.  In  the  former  ths'Kitig  held 
office  and  the  Council  of  the  Areopagus  met  in  special-  sesskxis.** 
The  plan  of  these  early  porches  is  not  known.  If,  as  has  been 
reasonably  conjectured,  the  Roman  basilica  —  name  and  f<»in  —  ««• 
derived  from  the  Royal  porch  —  Basileios,  Basilike  —  at  Atiiens,  we 
must  assume  for  the  AtheAian  model  an  (Ailong  builAig'.^qA  SD 
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interior  colonnade  and  possibly,  in  addition,  a  portico  on  the  side 
that  faced  the  market.'" 

PolygnottiB,  "  Battle  of  Marathon."  Part  of  the  interior  mural 
space  was  occupied  by  frescoes;  and  the  work  of  the  Painted  Porch 
was  done  by  Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  whom  Cimon  had  invited  to 
Athens,  and  wittfVhwn  other  artista  collaborated.  The  most  famous 
of  these  pictures  was  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  which  included  among 
the  combatants  portraits  of  the  polemarch  Callimachus,  of  Miltiades 
and  Aeschylus.^'  Polygnotus  was  the  first  great  Hellenic  painter. 
'  No  copy  of  any  of  his  works  has  survived,  and  in  truth  we  have  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  his  technique,  or  apart  frwn  vase  decoration,  of 
Greek  painting  in  general.  Undoubtedly  he  introduced  the  art  of 
frescoing  from  Ionia,  where  it  may  have  survived  even  from  Minoan 
times.  For  the  social  condition  of  artists  in  that  age  it  is  significant 
that  he  was  a  man  of  noble  birth  and  of  ample  fortune,  who  wrought 
for  the  love  of  art  and  for  the  honor  of  the  city  he  helped  adorn.*' 
His  art  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  was  simple, —  with  but  a  faint  sug- 
gestion of  perspective, —  yet  dignified  and  noble  like  the  sculptures 
and  dramas  of  the  period. 

Shade  trees;  booths  and  shops.  Other  buildings  in  and  about 
the  market-place  need  not  detain  us  here.  The  plane  trees  planted  by 
Cimon  in  the  open  space,  quite  as  much  as  the  porticoes,  afforded  a 
welcome  protection  from  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  sun.  The  south- 
ern part  of  the  area  served  chiefly  political  uses;  the  northern,  trade. 
Dealers  in  bread,  cheese,  garlic,  fish,  wine,  and  other  food  stuffs,  in 
pots  and  pitchers,  in  oils,  perfumes,  and  books,  had  their  several 
wicker  booths,  closely  crowded  here;  and  the  noises  of  hawkers  and 
customers,  as  they  bartered  and  jangled,  were  like  unto  the  Uproar  of 
Pandemonium.  In  the  afternoon  trade  yielded  to  lounging,  social 
talk,  and  philosophic  discussion.  Nearby  were  the  shops  of  barbers, 
perfumers,  shoemakers,  and  other  tradesmen  and  to  them  the  Athen- 
ians resorted  in  the  evening  for  meeting  friends  and  making  new 
acquaintances.'^ 

Thesetis  and  the  Theseiun.     Another  building  erected   in  the 

by  Willi,  Ihough  it  mar  ^'"  >>«"  simiilct  Ihan  the  Roman  bailliia. 
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lower  city  in  this  period  deserves  consideratioo.  When  Cimon  had 
conquered  Scyros^  he  brought  home  from  that  island  what  purported 
to  be  the  bones  of  the  hero  Theseus  after  they  had  rested  there  four 
hundred  years.  In  pursuance  of  a  Delphic  oracle,  he  built,  east  of 
the  market-place  a  shrine  to  Theseus,  in  which  these  relics  were  de- 
posited. "  His  tomb  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  slaves  and  for  all  the 
poor  and  oppressed,  because  Theseus  in  life  was  the  champion 
and  the  avenger  of  the  poor,  and  always  kindly  hearkened  to  their 
prayers."  ''*  It  was  in  keeping  with  the  humane  spirit  of  the  age, 
described  above,  that  the  Athenians  transformed  this  mythical  hero  into 
a  sympathetic  protector  of  the  lowly.  The  same  process  of  thought 
made  him  the  creator  of  his  country's  liberty,  the  founder  of  democ- 
racy. 

The  Academy.  Lastly  amwg  Cimon's  works  may  be  menti(Kied 
his  improvement  of  the  Academy,  a  precinct  of  Athena  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cephissus  northwest  of  Athens.  A  gymnasium  had  stood 
there  from  the  age  of  the  tyrants,  but  the  spot  was  dry  and  unsheltered. 
Cimon  converted  it  into  a  public  garden,  well  watered  and  shaded 
with  planes,  elms  and  other  trees,  under  which  were  pleasant  walks." 
There  the  Athenian  boy  was  wont  "  to  run  races  beneath  the  sacred 
olives  along  with  sune  modest  age-fellow;  crowned  with  white  olives, 
redolent  of  yew  and  careless  ease  and  of  leaf -shedding  white  poplar,  re- 
joicing in  the  seasrai  of  spring  when  the  plane-tree  whispers  to  the 
elm."  " 

Temples  and  sculpture.  While  in  our  study  of  this  age  our  in- 
terest has  centred  in  Athens,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  equal  or  even 
greater  public  improvements  were  being  made  throughout  Hellas, 
that  thus  far  Athens  received  much  more  from  the  rest  of  Hellas  than 
she  gave,  that  she  had  neither  temples  nor  works  of  utility  that  could 
cranpare  with  those  of  Acragas  and  Syracuse,  already  mentioned. 
Aegina,  too,  had  a  beautiful  temple,  apparently  to  a  local  goddess 
Aphaia,  built  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  and  a  quarter  of 
a  century  later  was  finished  the  great  temple  to  Zeus  at  Olympia.  All 
these  shrines  had  their  decorative  scultpures,  often  sj-mbolical  of  the 
recent  struggle  for  freedom.  Great  gains  were  made  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  human  form.     The  anatomy  of  the  body  was  now  vastly 
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better  known;  and  the  fixedness  of  attitude  and  expression  yielded 
to  mobility  and  life;  monotony  of  posture  gave  way  to  variety, 

Hyron.    The  greatest  artistic  achievement  of  the  age  is  to  be 
credited  to  Myron  of  Athens,  the  most  famous  of  athletic  sculptors. 


niARiriTFF.R  AT  nF.I.I'tll 

We  know  him  k'st  front  his  DiscoiHilus,  a  bronze  statue,  several 
marble  copies  of  which  an-  extant.  As  a  piwe  of  s(-ul[iture  can  rep- 
resent but  a  single  attitude,  it  must  tell   ils  >torv   l.y 
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This  problem  Myron  was  the  first  to  solve.  His  Discobolus  stands 
"  at  the  top  of  the  swing,"  with  every  muscle  at  its  utmost  tensicm, 
the  body  wonderfully  contorted  yet  pleasing  in  its  naturalness  and 
harmony.  We  read  in  the  momentary  attitude  the  entire  story  of  the 
"  record-breaking  "  throw.  A  defect,  to  be  made  good  by  later  artists, 
is  the  calmness  of  the  face,  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the  violent 
tension  of  the  body. 

The  Charioteer  of  Delphi.  With  this  piece  we  may  ccaitrast 
another  work  of  the  age  by  an  unknown,  non-Athenian  artist  — 
the  bronze  statue  of  the  Charioteer  of  Delphi.  Associated  with  it 
originally  were  a  chariot  and  four.  The  quiet  dignity  of  bearing  and 
the  intelligent  face,  full  of  character  and  reserved  strength  indicate  no 
ordinary  jockey  but  a  man  fit  to  take  part  in  the  counsels  of  state; 
for  in  this  age  even  kings  did  not  despise  the  role  of  charioteer. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  excellent  bronze  Greek  statue  in  e.xist- 
ence. 

The  spirit  of  the  age.  The  last  two  works  mentioned  represent 
cmtrasting  aspects  of  the  same  great  age  —  tremendous  force  kept 
well  in  hand  and  austere  dignity.  These  heroic  qualities,  subordinat- 
ing prettiness,  characterize  the  Marathonian  warriors  who  dominated 
the  generation.  Back  of  their  loud  utterance  and  stiff  stride  is  the 
stout  heart  and  the  high  purpose.  If  a  law  of  development  has 
brought  abait  this  harmonious  relation  of  the  fine  arts  to  human  char- 
acter that  fact  can  only  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  spontaneous  and 
oi^anic  growth  of  Hellenic  civilization. 
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CHAPTBH  XIV 
THE  AGE  OP  PERICLES 

(I)     IMPERIALISM 

I.     Political  and  Military 

461-44S 

Athens,  now  independent  of  Sparta,  builds  up  a  new  alliance, 
46a— I.  The  Spartan  insult  to  Athenian  arms  had  paralyzed  the 
Laconian  faction  within  Athens,  and  had  brought  to  the  front  the 
party  of  Themistocles  and  Ephialtes,  which  was  bent  on  making  for 
their  city  an  independent  career  in  Hellenic  jmlitics.  Under  its  con- 
titd  Athens  broke  from  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance,  and  leagued  her- 
aelf  with  Argos,  a  power  unfriendly  to  Spartu.  Having  lived  under 
a  monarchy  till  after  the  Persian  war,  the  Argives  adopted  a  demo- 
cratic constitution  patterned  after  the  Athenian,  and  this  reform  pre- 
pared the  way  to  a  close  alliance.  Thessaly,  too,  whose  cities  were 
generally  governed  by  the  old  nobility,  joined  the  new  league. 

Alliance  witb  H^ara;  control  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  459. 
Soon  afterward  the  democratic  party  in  Megara  got  the  upper  hand 
and  sought  of  Athens  protection  from  her  more  ijowerful  neighbor 
Corinth,  who  was  attempting  forcibly  to  anne.\  the  little  state. 
Athens  welcomed  the  proposal;  and  by  extending  her  protectorate 
over  Megaris,  acquired  a  ccmmercial  position  on  the  Corinthian  gulf. 
The  arrangement  secured  for  the  new  ally  her  independence  and  easy 
access  to  the  Athenian  markets,  in  which  her  people  sold  their  garden 
products  and  their  manufactured  wares.  In  the  following  year,  whoi 
334 
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the  helots  at  Mount  Ith<xiie  surrendered  with  the  privilege  of  with- 
drawing fnxn  Peloponnese,  Athens  settled  them  at  Naupactus  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  She  was  ambitious  to  gain  over 
this  water  the  control  which  she  already  exercised  over  the  Sar(Hiic 
gulf.  Her  principal  motive  to  this  policy  was  the  further  develop- 
ment of  commerce  with  Italy  and  Sicily.' 

War  between  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesians,  458-449.  The 
aggressions  of  Athens  in  these  and  in  other  quarters,  however,  stirred 
her  rivals  Corinth  and  Aegina  to  war.  These  two  states,  which  had 
once  enjoyed  a  commercial  and  naval  superiority  over  Athens,  now 
found  their  trade  choked  by  the  rise  of  Peiraeus  and  their  very  exist- 
ence threatened  by  Athenian  ambition.  Although  most  of  her  forces 
were  engaged  elsewhere,  Athens  was  able  to  overwhelm  the  combined 
navies  of  the  enemy,  to  besiege  Aegina,  and  to  defeat  a  Corinthian 
army  which  had  invaded  Megaris.  At  this  time  the  fear  of  a  gen- 
eral war  with  Peloponnese  determined  Athens  to  enter  vigorously 
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upon  the  construction  of  Long  Walls,  begun  by  Cimon,  to  ccnmect 
the  city  with  Peiraeus.'  They  ran  parallel  about  four  and  a  half 
miles  in  lennfth  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  apart,  thus  enclosing 
a  broad,  strongly  fortified  road,  from  Athens  to  her  chief  source  of 
supplies.'     After  this  completion  the  City  could  never  be  effectively 

IThuc.  i.  102  f;  Diod.  li.  78  f. 

iThuc.  i,  104-7  (cf.  143;  ii,  IJ);  Dlod.  li.  70.  78  I.:  Plul.  dm.  13. 

s  Tbucydidn.  ii.  13,  wrms  !□  took  ol  t  Ihird  wall,  eitcndlng  from  Philenun  to  Ihe 
c(ly  and  nirn»d  accoidingly  Ihe  Plulfric  will.  Il  is  i  Irmblf  thtoTy  Ihal  originillv  were 
built  this  Phalecic  wall  and  the  "North"  Wall;  that  somr  yean  afterward  ■  "Middle" 
wall  panllel  to  the  "  North  "  wall  wa>  conslnicted,  Ibiu  tiukins  Ihe  two  linn  meDlioTwd 
In  Ihe  text;  and  ibal  In  (be  couree  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Phalerlc  line  wu  aban- 
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besieged  so  lon^  as  her  fleet  held  the  sea.  The  enemy  might  invade 
Attica  and  destroy  property,  but  could  not  hope  to  carry  the  walls  by 
assault.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians,  dwelling  in  security,  could  subsist 
indefinitely  on  imparted  food. 

Battle  of  Tanagra  and  of  Oenophyta,  457  i  alliance  with  Boeo- 
tia,  Phods,  and  Locris.  This  measure  brought  home  to  the  nei^- 
bors  of  Athens,  more  forcibly  than  ever,  the  warlike  intentions  of 
the  democratic  city.  The  contagion  of  her  aggressive  spirit  spread 
to  her  friends  in  Boeotia  and  Phocis.  but  moved  her  rivals  to  more 
energetic  opposition.  The  Peloponnesian  league  introduced  an  anny 
into  Boeotia,  to  encourage  the  aristocrats  of  that  country  in  their  re- 
sistance to  Athens,  and  especially  to  restore  the  Boeotian  league  under 
the  supremacy  of  Thebes,  who  through  Medism  had  lost  her  former 
leadership.  The  Athenians  marched  out  to  meet  this  army;  and  a 
fierce  battle  ensued  at  Tanagra.  Having  won  the  victory  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  returned  home,  leaving  Thebes  to  defend  her  own  suprem- 
acy. Two  months  lather  the  Athenians  again  took  the  field,  overthrew 
a  Boeotian  army  at  Qenopbyla,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  all 
Boeotia.  Although  in  most  towns  they  set  up  popular  govermnents 
'it  seems  clear  that  in  some  cases  they  recognized  and  agreed  to  sup- 
port existing  oligarchies.  Phocis  was  already  an  ally.  The  Locrians 
were  coerced  into  the  league,  and  compelled  to  give  hostages.* 

New  Athenian  alliances  in  Pelponnese;  fall  of  Aegina,  457-4. 
About  the  same  time  Athens  conquered  some  territory  from  Corindt 
and  won  most  of  Achaea  to  her  alliance.  Already  Troezen,  in  which 
from  of  old  Ionian  blood  mingled  with  Dorian,  had  cast  her  lot  with 
the  kindred  city  that  seemed  destined  to  sweep  all  eastern  Hellas 
within  the  s[^ere  of  her  hegemony. 

After  a  siege  of  two  years  Aegina  surrendered,  dismantled  her 
walls,  and  entered  the  Delian  confederacy,  paying  a  tribute  of  thirty 
talents  a  year.' 

Height  of  Athenian  power  on  land,  456.    The  Long  Walls  were 
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now  completed,  and  Athens  was  secure  from  every  attack  by  land 
and  sea.  The  imperial  ambition  of  Pericles  seemed  to  be  wholly 
justified.  In  a  period  of  five  years  Athens  had  built  up  a  continental 
federatirai  including  parts  of  Peloponnese,  extending  continuously 
from  the  Isthmus  to  ThernH^ylae,  and  embracing  intermittently  the 
inconstant  Thessalians."  Time  for  organizing  this  alliance  bade 
fair  to  create  a  power  on  land  superior  to  the  Peloponnesian  league. 

The  Egyptian  expedition,  459-4.  The  ambition  of  Athens,  how- 
ever, exceeded  her  strength.  While  in  need  of  all  her  forces  at  home, 
she  had  dared  to  continue  on  a  larjiK  scale  her  operations  against 
Persia.  In  465  Xerxes  dosed  his  inglorious  reign,  murdered  by  his 
grand  vizier,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  Artaxerxes,  who  was  too 
good-natured  and  too  feeble  to  maintain  peace  throughout  the  empire. 
His  chief  peril  lay  in  the  revolt  of  Egyjit.  Having  previously  sent  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  against  Cyprus,  Athens  diverted  a  squad- 
ron of  it  to  the  support  of  the  rebellion,  in  the  hope  of  striking  the 
king  at  the  weakest  point  in  bis  defence,  and  of  gaining  control  of 
the  rich  Nile  valley.  After  several  years  of  campaigning  with  various 
fortune  in  the  neighborhood  of  Memphis,  the  armament  was  destroyed, 
and  few  of  the  srews  ever  returned  to  their  homes.  An  additional 
force  of  fifty  triremes  coming  too  late  to  their  relief,  suffered  the  same 
fate.  At  the  smallest  estimate  this  expedition  entailed  a  loss  of 
ninety  ships  with  most  of  their  crtws.  It  was  a  terrible  blow  to 
Athens;  and  yet  she  could  not  rest  till  she  had  attempted  to  retrieve 
the  disaster.' 

Cimon's  expedition  to  Cyprus,  449;  his  death.  After  the  battle 
of  Tanagra,  in  which  a  hundred  companions  of  Cimon  had  proved 
their  loyalty  and  his  by  heroism  unto  death,  the  great  admiral  was 
recalled  frmn  exile.  In  4S0  he  negotiated  a  five  years'  truce  with 
Sparta,  and  the  next  year  led  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  to  attempt 
once  more  the  liberation  of  Cyprus.  He  died  during  the  siege  of 
Citium;  but  afterward  his  troops  won  a  victory  by  land  and  sea.  It 
was  the  last  battle  in  the  forty-years'  war  between  Hellas  and  Persia, 
The  fleet  returned  home,  however,  without  gaining  any  permanent 
advantage.    The  death  of  Cimon  was  an  irreparable  loss.     He  had 

B  A  ThnuUin  In»p  lent  to  aid  Alhcna  al  Tanign  dcacncd  lo  itu  enemy;  Thut.  i.  107; 
cf.  m, 

TThuc  I.  IM,  IM;  DIod.  li.  71.  *;  J*.  Z:  boc.  Fracr.  86;  »l  fim  «  ihips  went  to 
Egjipt.  and  altenrud  SO;  the  remainder  of  ibc  fleet  von  a  naval  victory  off  Phoenicia; 
Hlc£«  and  Kill.  no.  26. 
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Vfoa  more  naval  battles  than  any  other  Greek;  under  his  oxmnaiid 
the  Athenians  attained  to  their  widest  domini(Mi  and  to  the  height  of 
their  political  efficiency.' 

Peace  with  Peraia,  448.  It  was  his  greatest  praise  that  after  his 
death  Athens  began  nejtotiations  with  the  Persian  king  for  peace. 
The  two  great  expeditions  recently  sent  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
had  brought  only  loss  and  there  seemed  no  hope  of  accnnplishing 
anything  by  further  effort.  No  one  could  take  Cimcwi's  place,  and 
no  great  advocate  of  offensive  war  against  Persia  remained.  Evi- 
dently, too,  Pericles  began  to  recc^nize  the  limitations  on  the  capacity 
of  Athens,  and  preferred  to  husband  her  resources  for  the  more  imme- 
diate and  narrow  objects  of  his  Aegean  and  peninsular  policies. 
Before  his  slate  could  vie  successfully  with  Persia  for  dominion  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  build  up  a  broader 
and  stronger  empire  at  the  expense  of  her  near  neighbors.  The 
Athenians,  accordingly,  despatched  Callias,  once  the  husband  of 
Elpinice,  to  Susa  to  make  peace.  The  proud  king  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge formally  the  cession  of  his  Greek  provinces  in  Asia  Minor  to 
Athens.  JJe  consented,  however,  to  leave  them  undisturbed  by  land 
and  sea.  Athens,  on  her  part,  agreed  to  cease  her  attacks  upcn  the 
possessions  of  the  Great  King.  Though  dissatisfied  with  the  slight 
concession,  the  Athenians  could  onTy  accept  the  terms.  True,  they 
were  no  longer  free  to  indulge  in  lucrative  wars  of  plunder  and  in 
piracy  upon  the  Persian  domain;  biit  henceforth  (hey  had  unrestricted 
opportunity  for  commerce  with  Asia  and  Eg^'pt,  which  had  once 
enriched  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  now  promised  larger  returns  than  ag- 
gressive wars  and  buccaneering." 

Battle  of  Coronea,  447;  fall  of  the  Athenian  continental 
league.  While  a  certain  advantage  came  to  Athens  from  these 
eastern  arrangements,  she  was  unfortunate  in  the  continental  alliance 
recently  formed.  The  Boeotian  oligarchs  whom  Athens  had  expelled 
from  their  cities  returned  in  force  and  defeated  a  small  detachment 
of  Athenians,  taking  most  of  them  prisoners.  To  secure  their  release, 
Athens  agreed  to  evacuate  Boeotia.  I'his  action  entailed  the  loss  of 
Locris  and  I'hocis.  Soon  afterward  Kulmea  and  Megara  revolted, 
and  a  Peloponnesian  army  invaded  Attica.     Only  the  energy  and 
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diplomacy  of  Pericles  snatched  his  city  from  this  extreme  peril. 
The  Spartan  king  withdrew,  perhaps  was  bribed;  Megara  returned  to 
the  Peloponnesian  league,  and  the  Euboic  revolt  was  crushed.^" 

The_TJ}irty  Years'  Peace,  446-5.  Pericles  and  his  colleagues 
saw  clearly  the  exhaustion  of  their  state.  The  disaster  in  Egypt,  the 
substantial  failure  of  the  great  expedition  to  Cyprus,  the  heavy  loss  in 
men  from  the  domestic  wars,  and  the  vast  expense  of  all  these  under- 
takings had  overstrained  the  ability  of  Athens  and  had  necessitated 
a  breathing  time."  In  445,  accordingly,  after  the  Euboic  campaign, 
the  Athenians  agreed  with  the  Peloponnesians  to  a  Thirty  Years' 
Peace  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo.  Athens  gave  up  all  her  re- 
cently acquired  continental  allies,  retaining  only  Plataea  and  Naupac- 
tus.  On  the  other  hand,  she  received  an  acknowledgment  of  her 
maritime  empire.  Neither  party  was  to  interfere  with  the  allies  of 
the  other  but  each  remained  free  to  make  treaties  with  neutral  states. 
The  principle  of  the  "  open  door  "  was  established  for  their  com- 
mercial relations;  and  it  was  agreed  that  disputes  should  be  settled 
by  arbitration.  The  lack  of  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  means 
and  method  of  arbitration  however  rendered  the  last- mentioned  article 
inoperative.  However  faulty  tiie  terras,  both  parties  to  the  treaty, 
freed  from  the  heavy  burden  of  the  conflict,  rejoiced  in  the  advan- 
tages of  mutual  c(Hnmerce,  of  internal  recuperation  and  improvement 
promised  them  by  the  truce.'' 

II.    The  Athenian  Empird 

Completion  of  the  change  from  confederacy  to  empire,  about 
454.  As  the  grand  scheme  of  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of 
Persia  and  of  Hellenic  jieighbors  had  for  the  time  being  failed, 
Pericles  could  now  cherish  no  other  political  ambition  than  the  more 
thorough  consolidaticHi  of  the  maritime  alliance  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  city  with  a  view  to  future  efficiency.  The  policy  of  con- 
verting it  into  an  empire,  outlined  by  Aristeides  and  developed  by 
Cimon,  was  now  brought  to  completion.  One  by  one  the  states 
had  been  reduced  to  subjection,  till  only  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Samos 
remained  free.     They  paid  no  tribute  but  furnished  naval  forces  for 

lOThuc  i.  113  f.;  Diod.  lil.  5-7.  22;  Plul.  Prr.  IS.  23;  Iboc.  Tram,  2S;  Andoc.  Fcaee,  9; 
Hicki  and  Hill.  no.  39;  IG.  II.  1«T5. 
11  ArlM.  Contl.  Alk,  26.  I;  Hidii  and  Hilt,  no,  26. 
llThuc  f.  35,  a,  n.  115,  140.  145;  Diod.  lii.  7;  Paiu.  v.  23.  1;  Plut  Ptr.  24. 
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the  wars  waged  under  Athenian  leadership.  It  was  to  their  immediate 
interest  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  Athens;  hence  they  willingly 
stood  guard  for  her  over  the  empire  and  even  favored  the  strengthen- 
ing of  her  power.  Thus  it  was  on  the  proposition  of  the  Samians 
that  the  treasury  was  transferred  from  Delos  to  Athens.  The  failure 
of  the  Egyptian  expedition  and  the  existence  of  war  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  made  this  change  a  measure  of  precaution  for  the  safety  of 
the  fund;  but  the  event  so  increased  the  prepcHiderance  of  Adiens  as 
to  mark,  better  then  than  any  other,  the  end  of  the  transformatiim 
from  confederacy  to  empire.  The  general  congress  which  had  long 
been  insignificant,  now  wholly  disappeared.  Athens  became  the 
centre  of  the  system,  and  Athena  took  the  place  of  Apollo  as  its 
guardian  deity." 

Use  of  the  imperial  funds;  the  tribute  districts.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  Pericles  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  Athens  toward  the  confederacy 
by  policing  the  Aegean  sea,  and  to  use  the  remainder  of  the  tributes 
for  purely  Athenian  objects,  including  the  payment  of  the  citizens  for 
civil  as  well  as  for  military  service  and  the  erection  of  public  works 
at  the  capital.  For  the  more  effective  collection  of  tributes  he  di- 
vided the  empire  into  five  districts:  Ionia,  the  Hellespont,  Thrace, 
Caria,  and  the  Islands.  The  levies  were  reapportioned  every  four 
years  by  Athenian  of^cials.  In  case  an  allied  state  felt  itself  un- 
justly assessed  it  could  only  petition  for  a  reconsideration.** 

New  treaties  with  individual  states.  Generally  new  treaties 
were  made  one  by  one  with  the  individual  states  —  imposed  by  the 
Athenian  government  and  formally  accepted  by  the  allies.  In  Ery- 
thrae,  for  example,  a  garristn  was  established,  whose  commander  was 
virtually  governor  of  the  city.  Under  him  was  a  council  of  a  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty,  taken  annually  by  lot  from  the  citizens  above 
thirty  years  of  age.  AH  the  EryUiraeans  swore  to  be  faithful  to 
Athens  and  the  annual  council  took  oath  not  to  revolt  or  to  oicoangt 
rebellion.  The  courts  of  the  city  rrtained  jurisdiction  in  ordinary 
capital  cases  as  well  as  in  lesser  crimes.  The  city  was  to  send  sacri- 
ficial victims  to  the  Panathenaea;  and  any  Erythraean  who  chaaced 
to  be  present  at  the  festival  was  to  have  a  share  of  the  offering.  The 
relations  were  to  lie  not  merely  political,  but  religious  and  social. 

13  Beginning  of  iIk  IranifnnniKon ;  p.  202  f.  Lnbot.  Chioi.  and  Sunn:  Ariit.  Alk. 
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The  treatment  of  Chalcis  was  somewhat  more  severe.  The  Euboeans 
had  brought  Athens  into  (treat  danger  by  revolting  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, and  had  wantonly  massacred  the  crew  of  an  Athenian  ^ip. 
The  worst  offenders,  including  the  knightly  class  in  Chalcis,  were 
expelled,  and  their  lands  occupied  by  Athenian  colonists.  The  Chal- 
cidians  were  treated  nearly  the  same  as  the  Erythraeans;  they  were 
deprived,  however,  of  the  right  to  try  capital  cases,  involving  dis- 
franchisement, exile  or  death.  Such  offences  had  to  be  brought  before 
the  Athenian  courts.  Other  states  were  still  more  restricted  in  their 
jurisdiction.  The 'Athenian  colwiy  planted  in  Histiaea  had  to  send 
to  the  mother  city  all  cases  involving  more  than  ten  drachmas.'" 

Extent  of  the  imporial  jurisdiction.  Ground  has  been  taken  by 
some  modem  scholars  that  these  restrictions  applied  not  only  to  crimes 
but  also  to  civil  suits  between  the  members  of  the  allied  community. 
So  much,  however,  can  not  be  proved  by  the  sources.  Such  a  re- 
quirement, too,  would  seem  an  intolerable  incubus  upon  business,  al- 
together inconsonant  with  the  Athenian  aim  to  foster  prosperity 
throughout  her  empire.  Opponents  of  the  Periclean  policy  naturally 
exaggerated  tiie  interference.  Even  on  the  most  favorable  interpre- 
tation, however,  the  number  of  cases  brought  to  Athens  was  great 
Any  citizen  of  an  allied  state  was  liable  to  appear  before  an  Athenian 
court  as  plaintiff  or  defendant,  and  this  circumstance  tended  to  foster 
in  him  a  cringing  spirit.  "  He  is  compelled  to  behave  as  a  suppliant 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  grasp  the  hands  of  the  jurymen  as  they 
come  in.  For  this  reason  the  allies  find  themselves  more  and  more  in 
the  position  of  slaves  to  the  Athenians."  "  When  no  great  interest 
of  their  own  was  at  stake,  the  Athenian  jurors  were  impartial. 
Conscious  of  their  high  calling  as  imperial  judges,  they  loved  and 
followed  justice  for  its  own  sake.'^  On  the  common  ground  of 
Attic  law.  they  met  the  allies  as  their  equals; '"  in  the  case  of 
a  cranmunity  against  an  Athenian  official,  their  sympathies  gravitated 
inevitably  toward  the  former.  Thus  it  was  that  the  majority  received 
better  justice  from  Athens  than  formerly  they  had  frran  their  own  local 
courts:  the  masses  were  assured  protection  from  their  oligarchs.'* 
The  masters  of  the  empire  were  strict  in  collecting  tribute  and  severe 
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in  punishment  of  rebellion  but  gentle  in  their  treatment  of  llie  It^L 
"  To  maintain  our  riKhts  against  equals,  to  be  politic  with  superiors 
and  moderate  toward  inferiors  is  the  way  of  safety." '" 

Imperial  weights,  measures,  and  coins.  For  commercial  reasoDS, 
and  quite  as  much  through  pride  in  their  imperial  rule,  the  Athenians 
forced  their  money  as  well  as  their  weights  and  measures,  upMin  the 
allies,  whose  local  mints  were  restricted  to  small  denominaticKis. 
For  Athens  and  the  islands  the  standard  was  still  silver;  and  the 
denomination  most  in  use  was  the  four-drachma  piece  (about  seventy- 
three  cents)  with  its  archaic  head  of  Athena  and  the  owl,  an  honest 
though  inartistic  coin,  as  acceptable  throughout  the  civilized  wwld  as 
French  or  British  gold  is  today.  In  the  Anatolian  cities  the  standard 
was  the  electrum  stater,  usually  worth  twenty-five  silver  drachmas; 
for  coins  of  this  metal  were  essential  to  trade  with  the  interior  and 
the  Pontic  region.''  The  extension  of  Attic  weights,  measures,  and 
coins,  along  with  the  Attic  language  and  laws,  pointed  to  the  ultimate 
consolidation  of  the  empire  in  a  single  state.  This  end,  however, 
could  only  have  been  reached  through  the  long  c<nitinuance  of  the 
empire. 

Lack  of  representation  in  the  government  of  the  empire.  Cit- 
izenship in  the  leading  city  no  ally  demanded,  so  far  as  we  Icnow; 
and  had  it  been  offered,  few  perhaps  would  have  accepted.  In  far 
later  time  the  wholesale  extension  of  the  Roman  franchise  to  the 
Mediterranean  world  did  not  prove  an  unmixed  good.  The  funda- 
mental defect  in  the  Athenian  imperial  system,  however,  is  sufficiently 
obvious  to  us:  the  allies  were  given  no  hope  of  ever  acquiring  rep- 
resentation in  the  central  government,  but  were  convinced  diat  Athens 
was  bent  on  forever  maintaining  her  place,  not  as  president,  but  a« 
master.  Hence  the  political  leaders  of  the  allied  states,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  seized  every  opportunity  to  revolt.  It  was  this  weak- 
ness,  accordingly,  that  made  the  system  short-lived.  As  was  formerly 
noticed,  however,  the  concentration  of  political  power  in  the  leading 
city  was  due  to  the  allies  even  more  than  to  the  Athenians.'* 

Colonization  of  the  empire.  The  policy  of  colonizing  vacant 
lands  of  the  empire  with  Athenians,  begun  by  Cimon.  continued  tmder 
Pericles.     Particularly  the  authors  of  rebellion  were  expelled,  and 
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their  lands  occupied  by  Athenians.  Colonies  were  established  in 
Naxoa,  Andres,  and  Sini^  —  on  the  Black  Sea  —  and  elsewhere. 
The  earlier  settlement  in  Chersonese  Pericles  enlarged  and  fortified. 
"  By  these  means  he  relieved  the  state  of  numerous  idle  agitators, 
assisted  the  needy,  and  overawed  the  allies  by  placing  his  colonists 
near  them  to  watch  their  behavior."  '^  Under  his  administration  at 
least  six  thousand  Athenians  were  thus  disposed  of.  The  members 
of  the  col<Hiy,  remaining  Athenian,  formed  a  self-governing  ccHn- 
munity.  Relieved  of  service  in  the  army,  they  performed  garrison 
duty.  The  allies  regarded  these  colonies  as  an  encroachment  upon 
their  territory  and  a  menace  to  such  freedom  as  they  still  retained." 
Though  a  temporary  grievance,  the  colonial  policy  tended  to  Atticise 
the  allies  and  had  time  allowed,  would  have  served  as  a  powerful 
factor  in  consolidating  the  empire  into  a  single  state. 

Material  advantages  brought  by  the  empire.  Athens  brought 
to  these  subjects  the  blessings  of  peace  and  protection.  Under  the 
aegis  of  a  powerful  navy  the  ships  of  her  humblest  ally  could  safely 
plough  the  sea  to  Egypt  and  Tyre,  to  Pontus,  or  to  the  Pillars  of 
Heracles.  Through  importations  the  luxuries  of  other  lands  became 
commcHi  comforts.  "  The  choice  products  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  of 
Cyprus  and  Egypt  and  Lydia,  of  Pontus  and  Peloponnese  or  wher-  ■ 
ever  else  it  may  be,  are  all  swept  into  one  centre,  through  the  sole 
'  means  of  the  maritime  empire."  ■'  During  a  period  of  sixty-seven 
years  the  profound  quiet  was  disturbed  by  no  invader  and  in  most 
states,  by  no  domestic  war.  Skilled  industry  flourished;  farms  were 
well  stocked  and  fields  well  tilled; ""  in  no  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory has  this  region  developed  so  great  a  prosperity. 

The  feelings  of  the  allies.  Under  these  circumstances  the  feelings 
of  the  allies  toward  Athens  mingled  good  with  ill.  It  was  a  griev- 
ance to  carry  their  cases  to  Athens,  and  cringe  like  suppliants  before 
the  common  men  who  composed  the  juries;  a  hardship  to  pay  the  an- 
nual tribute,  altbough  that  was  far  less  than  would  have  been  the 
cost  of  defending  themselves  however  ineffectively.  They  felt  sorely, 
too,  the  presence  of  Athenian  garrisons,  and  they  cherished  the  genu- 
ine Hellenic  love  of  sovereign  independence  fw  their  cities.  Yet 
positive  antipathy  was  limited  to  the  old  families  whom  the  empire 
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had  robbed  of  their  political  ascendancy  and  the  schanin);  market- 
place pcditicians  who  saw  in  revolt  their  way  to  leadership  in  their 
states.  The  manufacturers  and  merchants,  who  paid  the  bulk  of  the 
tribute,  must  have  been  satisfied  with  the  economic  advantages  as- 
sured them  by  Athenian  rule;  and  the  multitude  in  every  state  were 
loyal.  "  At  present,"  said  a  speaker  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  "  the 
pqiular  party  are  everywhere  our  friends;  they  either  do  not  join  with 
the  oliKarchs,  or  if  compelled  to  do  so.  they  are  always  ready  to 
turn  against  the  authors  of  the  revolt;  hence  in  going  to  war  with  a 
rebellious  state,  you  have  the  multitude  on  your  side."'^  Paradoxi- 
cal as  at  first  view  it  may  seem,  the  empire,  if  we  reckon  by  majori- 
ties, was  a  more  voluntary  system  than  had  been  the  confederacy; 
it  had  become  an  organization,  not  only  for  protecti<»i  frran  foreign 
enemies,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  donocracy. 

The  anti-imperialists  (Little  Athenians).  The  imperial  aims 
of  Pericles  roused  opposition  at  Athens.  The  banishment  of  Cimoa 
had  disorganized  the  conservatives  but  after  the  peace  with  Persia, 
his  kinsman  Thucydides,  son  of  Melesias,  gathered  up  the  remnants 
of  the  party  with  a  view  to  checking  the  schemes  of  Pericles.  "  He 
did  not  allow  the  notables  to  mix  themselves  up  with  the  people  in  the 
public  assembly,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do,  so  that  their  dignity 
was  lost  in  the  masses;  but  he  collected  them  into  a  separate  body, 
and  by  thus  concentrating  their  strength  was  able  to  use  it  to  counter- 
balance that  of  the  other  party."  "  Though  undistingui^ed  in  war, 
he  was  a  better  orator  than  Cimon  and  a  far  more  expert  politician. 
He  charged  against  Pericles  the  negotiations  with  Persia  as  traitorous 
to  Hellas,  the  tyranny  over  the  allies,  the  transfer  of  the  treasury  to 
Athens  and  its  use  in  decking  out  the  city  like  a  vain  woman.  His 
party  began  to  call  Pericles  a  New  Peisistratus  and  to  denounce  him 
as  a  real  tyrant.  One  of  the  ccnnic  poets  asserted  that  the  Athenians 
delivered  into  his  hands:  — 

The  tribuic  from  the  towns,  the  towna  themselves, 
The  city.walU,  lo  build  or  destroy. 
The  right  of  making  either  peace  or  war, 
And  all  the  wealth  and  produce  of  the  land." 

When,  however,  the  conservatives  appealed  to  ostracism,  they  were 
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rebuked  by  the  banishment  of  their  leader,  and  again  were  utterly 
disorganized.  Pericles  was  therefore  left  unimpeded  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  empire." 

The  revolt  of  Samos,  440-39.  It  was  still  no  easy  task  to  hold 
the  empire  together.  Shortly  after  this  ostracism  trouble  came  fr<»Q 
Samos,  the  state  which  had  been  amonf;  the  first  to  enter  the  Confed- 
eracy and  which  had  most  strenuously  upheld  the  Athenian  power. 
It  had  Rone  to  war  with  Miletus  over  the  possession  of  Priene, —  a 
remarkable  circumstance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Miletus  was  depen- 
dent. The  latter  complained  to  Athens  and  Samos  refused  arbitra- 
tion, but  rev<dted  under  the  instigation  of  the  oligarchs.  The  Per- 
sians offered  the  aid  of  a  Phoenician  fleet;  Byzantium  revolted  in 
sympathy;  the  existence  of  the  empire  came  into  extreme  f)eril.  But 
the  Athenians  met  the  crisis  with  extraordinary  promptness.  Pericles 
besi^^ed  the  island,  bringing  newly  invented  siege  engines  to  bear 
upon  the  walls.  After  nine  months  it  surrendered,  and  received  the 
punishment  formerly  meted  out  to  Naxos  and  Thasos.  The  empire 
emerged  from  the  crisis  more  strongly  cemented  than  before.  The 
slain  were  given  a  magnificent  funeral;  and  as  Pericles  descended 
from  the  speaker's  stand  after  delivering  the  eulogy  on  the  dead,  the 
women  of  Athens  crowned  him  with  wreaths  and  ribbons  like  a  vic- 
torious athlete,  so  highly  did  they  value  his  service  in  that  momentous 
campaign." 

The  Black  sea  region.  The  happy  issue  of  this  trouble  left 
Pericles  free  to  extend  the  prestige  and  power  of  Athens  to  the  coasts 
of  the  Pontus.  Sailing  thither  with  a  large,  splendidly  equipped 
fleet,  he  awakened  in  the  native  princes  a  feeling  of  respect  for  Athens 
and  won  to  her  the  allegiance  of  several  Greek  cities  in  that  region, 
whose  names  appear  thereafter  in  the  lists  of  contributory  states. 
On  the  south  shore  he  planted  Athenian  colonies.  Doubtless,  how- 
ever, the  chief  object  was  to  prcanote  closer  relations  with  a  region 
on  which  Athens  depenckd  more  and  more  for  supplies  —  for  wheat 
and  hsh,  for  ship  timber,  metals,  dyes,  hides,  slaves,  and  other  com- 
modities. Not  merely  the  products  of  the  sea  and  its  coasts  were  thus 
brought  to  Athens  and  her  neighbors  but  also  those  of  the  distant 
interior;  for  from  Olbia  on  the  northern  Pontic  shore  extended  a  great 
caravan  route  northeastward  to  the  Ural  mountains  and  thence  toward 
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the  risine  sun  throueh  central  Asia  to  the  borders  of  China.  From 
these  regions  were  imported  furs,  drugs,  and  gold.'* 

The  founding  of  Thurii,  446..  Still  earlier,  Pericles,  foUowing 
the  path  marked  out  by  Themistocles,  and  adding  political  to  com- 
mercial relati(His  with  the  West,  had  begun  to  contract  alliances  with 
the  states  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Graecia.  Great  expectations  centred 
in  the  colony  of  Thurii  sent  out  by  him  to  the  territory  of  Sybaris, 
a  city  which  had  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  men  of  Croton.  The 
country  was  marvellously  fertile,  and  Pericles  may  well  have  hoped 
to  make  the  new  city  the  great  commercial  depot  of  Athens  in  the 
West.  In  composition,  however,  Thurii  was  a  pan-Hellenic  founda- 
tion, to  which  the  Peloponnesian  states,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Athen- 
ian empire,  contributed  settlers.  Here,  in  fact,  was  a  scheme  of 
Pericles  by  which  he  hoped  to  coin  Hellenic  acknowledgment  of  the 
leadership  of  Athens. 

A  model  city.  Thurii  was  to  be  in  every  sense  a  modem  d^. 
Hippodamus,  a  famous  civil  engineer  from  Miletus,  laid  it  out  in 
broad,  straight  streets,  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles.  Its 
laws  "  were  ccmipiled  by  the  sage  Protagoras,  who  collected  what  was 
best  in  those  of  ancient  Locri,  of  the  various  Chalcidian  cities,  of  the 
cities  of  Peloponnese  and  Crete,  and  finally  of  Athens."  Among 
these  laws  was  a  most  enlightened  provision  for  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation of  children  in  schools  supported  by  the  state.  So  far  as  we 
know,  this  was  the  first  body  of  law  that  rested  up<m  a  basis  broader 
than  the  customs  and  ideas  of  a  single  state;  this  character  made  it 
the  germ  of  the  "  law  of  nations,"  and  of  the  "  natural  law  "  after-  ■ 
ward  developed  by  the  Rcmians.  The  cultural  significance  of  the 
colony,  therefore,  was  extraordinar>'.  The  non-Athenian  element, 
however,  dominated;  and  as  the  antipathy  between  Peloponnese 
and  Athens,  lietween  Dorians  and  lonians,  grew  hitter,  the  colony 
was  not  only  lost  lo  its  mother-city  but  suffered  grievously  from  civil 
strife.  Furthermore,  the  political  com|ilications  of  Athens  with  the 
West  led  ultimately  to  her  interference  in  Sicilian  aSairs,  and  to  a 
disaster  of  which  the  Periclean  Hellenes  could  not  have  evoi 
dreamed." 
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CHAPTER  XV 
THE  AGE  OF  PERICLES 

(II)     THE  ATHENIAN  DEMOCRACY 

Democracy  the  correlate  of  imperialism.  A  necessary  correlate 
of  the  foreiKD  and  imperial  policy  of  Athens  during  this  age  was 
that  her  government  should  continue  its  progress  toward  absolute 
democracy;  for  it  was  the  masses  who  were  chiefly  interested  in  the 
plunder  of  conquest,  the  extension  of  the  empire,  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  jurisdiction  in  the  hands  of  the  popular  courts. 

The  popular  assembly  (ecclesia).  The  essential  institution  of 
government  was  the  popular  assembly,  embracrng  theoretically  and 
potentially  all  adult  nnal^  citizens,  practically  all  with  the  leisure 
and  inclination  to  attend.^  The  government  did  not  as  yet  pay 
for  attendance;  hence  the  masses  were  present  but  rarely,  on  occa- 
sions of  especial  interest  or  excitement.  During  the  Peloponnesian 
war  the  number  seldom  reached  five  thousand  and  must  usually  have 
been  far  smaller,  though  the  patriot  considered  it  his  duty  to  be 
present  and  to  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs.     One  complains:  — 

Never  in  my  lifetime,  man  or  boy. 
Was  I  so  veied  as  at  this  present  moment; 
To  see  the  Pnyx.  at  this  time  of  the  morning. 
Quite  empty,  when  the  Assemtily  should  be  full.' 

Functions  of  the  assembly.  From  the  time  of  Pericles  there 
were  four  stated  meetings  every  prytany,  besides  extraordinary  ses- 
sions. Certain  stated  meetings  were  for  special  purposes.  The  first 
assembly  in  each  prytany  reviewed  the  conduct  of  magistrates,  sus- 
pending from  office  any  one  accused  of  malversation  and  handing  him 
over  to  a  popular  court  for  trial.  This  was  an  extreme  use  of  the 
principle  of  the  "  recall."  In  case  of  acquittal  he  resumed  his  of- 
fice. Under  these  circumstances  the  magistrates,  deprived  of  all  in-  . 
dependence,  were  limited  strictly  to  executing  the  will  of  the  asaem- 
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bly.  The  same  meeting  considered  the  grain  supply  and  the  defence 
of  the  country.  "  The  second  assembly  of  the  prytany  is  assigned 
to  ^upplianto:  and  at  this  meeting  any  (xie  is  free,  cm  depositing  the 
suppliant's  olive  branch,  to  speak  to  the  people  on,  any  matter, 
public  or  private.  The  two  other  meetings  are  occupied  with  the 
remaining  subjects;  and  the  laws  require  them  to  deal  with  three 
questiws  ccainected  with  religion,  three  relating  to  heralds  and  em- 
bassies, and  three  on  secular  subjects."  * 

Restricted  by  the  laws  and  by  the  Five  Hundred;  experience 
and  self-restraint.  The  principle  was  accepted  that  not  the  peo- 
ple but  the  laws  governed.  Under  the  statutes  of  the  fathers  the 
assembly  deliberated  on  the  question  proposed  and  all  had  a  right  to 
speak,  whether  officers  or  private  persons.  The  measures  were  initi- 
ated by  the  Five  Hundred,  generally  on  the  advice  of  a  leading 
statesman;  and  the  people  decided.  "  If  few  of  us  are  originators," 
says  Pericles,  "we  are  all  sound  judges  of  a  policy."*  Aristotle 
explains:  "Any  member  of  the  assembly  taken  separately  is  cer- 
tainly inferior  to  the  wise  man.  The  state,  however,  is  made  up  of 
many  individuals;  and  as  a  feast  to  which  all  the  guests  contribute 
is  better  than  a  t>anquet  furnished  by  one  man,  so  the  multitude  is  a 
better  judge  of  many  things  than  an  individual."*  Excepting  when 
the  people  were  violently  moved  by  fear,  hatred,  or  other  like  pas- 
sion, the  principle  here  enunciated  undoubtedly  held  tnie,  especially  . 
in  a  body  of  men  more  experienced  in  public  affairs,  and  more  ap- 
preciative of  their  responsibility,  than  could  be  any  equally  large 
gathering  of  citizens  in  a  modem  state. 

The  council  of  Five  Hundred.  The  theory  that,  under  the  laws, 
the  people  themselves  were  sovereign  —  that  "  the  whole  folk  year  by 
year,  in  parity  of  service,  is  our  king," ' —  could  not  be  put  into  strict 
ractice.  The  actual  administration  had  to  be  trusted  mainly  to 
a  smaller,  more  wicldy  body  —  the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  or- 
ganized in  ten  groups  of  "  foronen,"  as  previously  explained.'  These 
groups  served  in  rotation  as  ccwnmittees  for  governmental  contnd 
and  for  initiating  decrees  affecting  the  administration.  Much  of 
the  superviswy  power,  formerly  wielded  by  the  .  Are<^agites,  was 
transferred  to  this  council,  462.     It  examined,  accordingly,  the  fitness 
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of  candidates  for  office,  arranged  for  their  election  or  sortitim,  and 
cooperated  with  them  in  most  of  their  duties.  It  kept  a  strict  watch 
over  th^n  —  especially  over  those  who  handled  money,  permitting 
no  money  to  be  received  or  disbursed  apart  from  its  supervision.  For 
3  time  it  had  full  power  to  punish  for  misuse  of  office.  Furthennore 
the  council  superintended  the  ccmsl ruction,  repair  and  preservatitm 
of  triremes,  or  other  vessels  of  war.  and  of  public  buildings,  in- 
spected the  horses  belonfiing  to  the  state,  revised  the  list  of  the  cav- 
alry, and  attended  to  a  ereat  multitude  of  other  duties.'  The  most 
noteworthy  of  its  administrative  functions,  inherited  from  the  council 
of  the  Areopagus,  was  its  guardianship  of  the  constitution,  involving 
the  right  of  exercising  in  crises  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
both  officials  and  private  citizens."  Far  from  giving  rein  to  license 
and  lawlessness,  the  Periclean  democracy  sternly  enforced  the  moral 
discipline  to  which  the  people  had  grown  accustomed  under  aristo- 
cratic rule. 

The  popular  supreme  court  (beliaea).  On  one  side  the  as- 
sembly was  checked  by  the  Five  Hundred,  as  it  was  limited  to  the 
prc^ram  drawn  up  by  the  gryta^ieis.  On  another  side  its  action  was 
as  effectually  controlled  by  the  heliaea  (popular  court).  The  germ 
of  this  institution  had  existed  from  the  lime  of  Solon;  but  the  ab- 
sence of  pay  for  service,  reinforcing  the  general  aristocratic  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  had  established  the  well-to-do  in  virtual  control. 
Originally  it  was  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  archons, 

,  who  were  men  of  exiwrience  and  ability,  chosen  for  tt>eir  special  fit- 
ness from  the  two  wealthiest  classes.  The  decline  of  the  archonship. 
especially  through  the  introduction  of  sortition  for  filling  thfe  office, 
together  with   the  general   |>rogress  of  democracy,  continually   in- 

/"creased  the  importance  of  the  jurors.  The  age  of  Pericles  further 
democratized  the  archonship  by  opening  it  to  the  zeugitae.'"  Hence- 
forth any  respectable  citizen,  above  the  thetic  census,  hmvever  mean 
his  ability,  was  eligible.  Because  of  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  their  general  mediocrity,  the  archons  could  no  longer  art  as 
judges,  but  became  mere  clerks,  with  the  routine  duty  of  preparing 
cases  for  trial,  and  with  a  nominal  presidency  of  the  jury,  as  will  be 
explained  below. 

up.  Iia  r     Arint.  CKtiir.  Aih.  *4-9. 
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Democratization  of  the  law  courts  (dicasterla).  Meanwhile 
with  the  KatherinK  of  the  people  into  the  city  the  attendance  on  the 
juries  naturally  increased.  Finally  after  the  overthrow  of  the  council 
of  the  Areopagus,  462,  in  the  same  year  Pericles  carried  a  measure  for 
the  payment  of  jurors,  probably  at  the  rate  of  two  obols  a  day.  This 
act  completely  democratized  the  institution,  as  it  enabled  the  poorest 
to  attend  regularly  and  in  large  numbers." 

The  introduction  of  pay  should  not  be  too  hastily  branded  as  an 
encouragement  to  idleness;  for  the  able-bodied  generally  preferred 
more  remunerative  and  less  confining  employment.  The  typical 
juror  was  an  old  man,  whose  days  of  manual  labor  were  past.  He  had 
served  the  state  as  a  hoplite  or  oarsman,  and  was  now  drawing  his 
juror's  fee  in  lieu  of  a  pension,  for  which  however  he  had  to  sit 
rudginR  day  by  day  from  early  mom  till  night.  Many  had  country 
homes  near  Athens;  and  in  a  cMnedy  of  Aristophanes  we  see  them 
before  daybreak  trudging,  lantern  in  hand,  along  the  road  to  the 
city,  to  l>e  at  court  on  time.'* 

OrganizatioD  of  the  courts;  reasons  for  the  large  juries. 
There  were  now  six  thousand  jurors,  drawn  annually  by  lot,  six 
hundred  from  each  tribe.  Applicants  for  the  service  had  to  be 
Athenians  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  rights  and  at  least  thirty  years 
of  age.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  were  put  under  oath  to 
give  their  decisions  according  to  law,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  statute 
covering  the  case,  according  to  their  best  judgment  and  conscience. 
Normally  they  were  divided  into  juries  of  five  hundred  and  caie, 
though  we  occasionally  hear  of  smaller  and  larger  panels.  As  the 
decisicai  was  by  majority  vote,  the  odd  number  was  to  prevent  a  tie. 
The  most  obvious  ground  for  the  large  jury  was  to  make  bribery 
difficult.  Nevertheless  toward  the  end  of  the  century  the  mischief 
crept  in,  whereupcm  the  Athenians  devised  a  complicated  system  of 
choosing  jurors  and  of  assigning  them  to  the  several  cases,  with  the 
result  that  a  man  could  not  ascertain  on  what  case  he  was  to  sit  till 
he  had  entered  the  court-room.  This  precaution  substantially  elim- 
inated bribery."  The  large  number,  furthennore,  was  to  provide 
against  intimidation.  The  great  nobles  felt  themselves  above  the 
laws,  and  would  have  ridden  rough-shod  over  a  jury  of  the  modem 
type  but  dared  not  contemn  so  numerous  an  assembly  of  citizens. 

II  AriU.  Palit.  i).  12.  *.  MU  i. 
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The  Athenians  felt,  too,  that  no  smaller  number  could  adequately 
represent  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  whole  people,  who,  if  democ- 
racy was  to  be  more  than  a  pretense,  must  needs  exercise  judicial  as 
well  as  l^islative  and  executive  functions.  Pleaders  addressed  the 
jurors  as  citizens  and  democrats,  and  in  truth  the  courts  were  the 
stronghold  of  popular  government.  To  these  considerations  of  the 
Athenians  themselves  we  may  add  the  fact,  important  In  cultural  his- 
tory, that  these  large  gatherings  of  men  of  inherent  artistic  tempera- 
ment, who  in  the  assembly,  the  theatre,  and  the  public  festivals  had 
nursed  their  taste  in  beautiful  prose  and  verse,  made  possible  the  de- 
velopment of  a  judicial  oratory  of  universal  and  eternal  literary  value. 

These  positive  advantages  were  counterbalanced  by  defects.  A 
large  audience  is  more  subject  to  passion  than  a  small  group  of  men. 
An  Athenian  jury  was  often  moved  by  political  feeling;  and  especially 
when  the  accused  was  known  to  entertain  anti-popular  sentiments,  he 
was  less  certain  to  obtain  justice.  This  defect,  however,  was  but 
relative;  the  courts  as  constituted  undoubtedly  dispensed  fair  judg- 
ments to  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  citizens  than  would  have  been 
possible  under  any  other  arrangement.  From  the  juristic  point  of 
view  the  system  was  defective  in  that  it  admitted  neither  of  judges  nor 
of  a  lawyer  class.  The  court  was  a  jury  without  a  judge  —  under  a 
mere  chairman  who  possessed  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  right  to 
interpret  the  law  or  to  guide  the  proceedings.  Every  man  had  to  plead 
bis  own  case.  He  might  in  need  have  recourse  to  a  professional 
rhetorician,  who  had  a  smattering  of  legal  knowledge,  and  who,  for  a 
fee,  would  write  his  speech  for  him.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  case  law  or  precedent  Hence  there 
could  be  no  consistency  in  the  decisions.  Attic  law  was  simpler  than 
is  that  of  any  modem  state;  and  it  was  assumed  that  every  citizen  was 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  code  —  but  in  vain.  The  jurors  ¥?m« 
disposed  to  pay  tittle  heed  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  to  estimate  in- 
stead the  character  of  the  accused  and  his  value  to  the  state.  Has 
he  served  the  community  well,  they  asked,  and  if  acquitted  will  be 
continue  to  render  good  service?  However  childish  it  may  seem  to 
us,  this  attitude  of  mind  had  its  advantages  in  a  small  community, 
in  which  the  jurors  were  personally  acquainted  with  the  litigants. 

It  has  been  urged,  too.  by  modem  critics  that  the  system  fostered 
in  the  Athenians  a  litigious  spirit  and  a  quarrelsomeness  which  shows 
itself  even  in  the  drama.     However  that  may  be,  it  was  an  institutiao 
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well  suited  to  the  Athenian  temperament;  and  the  typical  old  juror 
was  thoroughly  in  love  with  his  work.  In  Aristophanes'  Wasps,  when 
a  certain  firown-up  son  had  confined  his  father  at  ht^ne  behind 
bolts  and  bars,  a  slave  of  the  hc»iaehold  gives  the  following  reason  for 
this  severe  discipline:  — 

He  is  a  law-court  lover,  no  man  like  him. 
Judging  is  whit  he  doles  on,  and  he  weeps 
Unlesi  he  sits  on  the  front  bench  of  all. 
At  night  be  gets  no  sleep,  no.  not  one  grain; 
Or  if  he  date  the  tiniest  speck,  his  soul 
Flutters  in  dreams  about  the  water-clock.  .  .  . 
The  cock  which  crew  from  eventide,  he  said, 
Was  tampered  with,  he  knew,  to  call  him  late. 
Bribed  by  officials  whose  accounts  were  due. 
Supper  scarce  done,  he  clamors  for  his  shoes. 
Hurries  ere  daybreak  to  the  Court,  and  sleeps 
Stuck  like  a  limpet  to  the  doorpost  there.  .  .  , 

Such  is  his  frenzy,  and  the  more  you  chide  him 
The  more  he  judges;  so  with  bolts  and  bars 
We  guard  him  straitly  that  be  stir  not  out.^* 

The  piocWB  of  legislation.  In  the  time  of  Pericles  laws  were 
CMnmonly  drawn  up  by  special  committees  appointed  by  the  assembly. 
The  draft  of  such  a  law  was  reported  to  the  Five  Hundred,  who 
brought  it  before  the  assembly  for  confirmation.  Shortly  after  Pericles 
the  foUowinx  process  was  adopted.  In  the  first  prytany  of  every 
year  the  thesmothetae  brought  the  laws  under  review  before  the  as- 
sembly: first  those  relating  to  the  Five  Hundred;  then  the  general 
statutes;  next  those  dealing  with  the  nine  archons;  and  lastly  with 
the  other  magistrates.  On  this  occasion  any  citizen  could  propose  a 
new  law  and  the  repeal  of  the  corresponding  old  one.  Sufficient 
notice  was  given  of  such  proposals  by  repeated  readings  in  assembly 
and  by  posting  near  the  market-place.  In  the  fourth  session  of  the 
same  prytany  the  assembly  provided  for  the  pay  of  a  special  body  of 
jurors,  termed  nomothetae  — "  l^islators  " —  who  were  to  pass  upon 
the  bills  brought  before  them.  The  number  of  ncmothetae  varied 
according  to  drctmistances.  The  proceedings  before  their  body  took 
the  form  of  a  trial,  in  which  the  proposer  of  the  new  measure  prose- 
cuted the  existing  law  which  he  wished  to  repeal.  It  was  de- 
fended by   advocates  appointed   by  the   assembly.    Then,   without 
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taking  part  in  the  debate,  the  tioniotbetae  proceeded  to  vote.  In  case 
of  a  majority  in  favw  of  the  bill,  it  became  thereby  a  law."    , 

Safeguards  of  the  process;  laws  contrasted  with  decrees.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  lesislation  was  possible  but  (xice  a  year  and  was 
surrounded  with  most  careful  safeguards.  By  committing  it  to  a 
limited  number  of  mature  citizens  bound  by  oath,  the  Athenians  kept 
it  from  the  storms  of  politics.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  too,  that  tbe 
initiative  only  was  vested  in  tbe  assembly,  whereas  the  deliberation 
and  the  vote  belonged  to  a  jury  —  that  in  other  words,  the  legislative 
function  was  not  differentiated  fr«n  the  judicial.  The  acts  here 
under  ctnisideration  were  strictly  laws — nomot  —  dealing  with  the 
fundainental  and  permanent  things  of  government.  They  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  decrees  —  psepkismata  —  which  had  to  do  with 
the  current  administration.  A  decree  of  the  council  alone  held  good 
for  the  official  year;  but  if  approved  by  the  people,  it  was  valid  till 
repealed.'" 

The  writ  against  illegality  (grapbe  paranomon).  Another 
functicHi  of  the  courts  was  the  protection  of  the  cMislilution.  The 
downfall  of  the  council  of  the  Areopagus  removed  the  last  conservative 
check  upon  the  government.  In  the  judgment  of  Ephialtes  the  peo- 
ple were  no  longer  children  in  politics  but  had  reached  a  maturity  of 
experience  that  made  them  capable  of  protecting  their  own  govern- 
ment without  the  aid  of  any  form  of  paternalism.  The  definite  in- 
strument in  their  hand  for  this  purpose  was  the  "  writ  against  illegal- 
ity." Under  this  procedure  any  citizen  could  stop  deliberation  (xi 
any  subject  in  the  assembly  by  declaring  under  oath  his  intention  to 
test  the  legality  of  the  proposal  before  a  popular  court.  It  was  in- 
cumbent upon  him,  accordingly,  to  prosecute  the  proposer  o^  the  de- 
cree or  law.  If  convicted,  the  accused  was  liable  to  a  heavy  fine,  to 
disfranchisement,  or  even  to  death.  The  prosecutor,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes  was  punishable 
with  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmas,  and  disqualified  from  bringing 
further  prosecutions.  This  precaution  was  taken  against  ill-founded 
or  malicious  accusations.  Originally  the  writ  was  applied  only  to 
actual  illegality,  but  in  time  politicians  began  to  use  it  against  any 
pn^xisals  which   they  could  represent  as  detrimental  to  the  com- 

iB  Reffnnce  lo  ■  kcUlitlve  comniitM  in  Ibe  law  lor  faundinii  Bna ;  Hicks  and  HIIL  na 
11    It      i\nniial  revfaion  ol  law*:  Nomoa  In  Demoath.   Timoc.  20-}  wllh  comnxot  In  lot; 
Nomotlxwe;  DcmoailL  Timoc.  Xl.  33  I,:  Upi.  W,  93;  Andot  UrU.  M;  PdUu 


.    FinI  known  appoinlnKnl  ol  nomMbMat  In  ni;  Tbuc  *iil.  47.  2. 
unpka  of  dccrea:  H.  Civ.  noi.  W,  71  I. 
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mimity.  Statesmen  then  found  in  it  a  weapon  for  assailing  one  an- 
other. As  a  milder  and  less  dangerous  instrument  of  political  war- 
fare, it  superseded  ostracism.'^ 

Ordinary  c&ses  at  law.  The  great  majority  of  cases  before  the 
courts,  however,  were  of  the  ordinary  civil  and  criminal  types.  Juris- 
dictira  in  hcxnicide  still  remained  with  the  Areopagites  and  the 
Ephetae.  The  archcm,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  suit,  prepared 
the  case  for  trial,  writing  out  and  placing  under  seal  the  statemenls 
of  plaintiff  and  defendant  and  the  testimonies  of  witnesses.  The 
same  authority  presided  over  the  court  that  tried  the  case.  The  wit- 
nesses were  present,  not  to  be  cross-questioned,  but  merely  to  ac- 
knowledge their  testimony.  The  jurors,  not  ihe  chairman,  had  a  right 
to  interrupt  a  speaker  if  he  digressed  or  spoke  obscurely;  and  each 
party  to  the  trial  could  interrogate  the  other  and  require  an  answer. 

After  the  proceedings  and  testimonies  were  given,  the  jurors  with- 
out deliberation  proceeded  to  vote  by  secret  Imllot.  A  condemned 
man  was  executed  without  delay.*" 

The  judicial  system  applied  to  the  allies.  The  extension  of 
Athenian  jurisdiction  over  the  allies  greaily  increased  the  amount  of 
judicial  business  at  Athens  and  necessitated  a  multiplication  of  the 
courts.  Although  many  juries  were  engaged  simultaneously  in  hear- 
ing suits  throughout  the  year,  except  on  assembly  days  and  festivals, 
cases  awaiting  trial  accumulated,  to  the  injury  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. While  grumbling  at  delays,  the  allies  made  no  complaint  of 
corruption,  or  favoritism.  Though  far  from  ideal  the  system  secured 
to  the  masses  a  large  d^sree  of  justice,  and  contributed  to  civilization 
a  treasure  of  eloquence," 

The  magistrates.  The  spirit  of  democracy  found  expression, 
too.  in  the  multiplication  of  officials  till  the  number  became  enormous. 
Aristotle  reckons  seven  hundred  at  home  and  a  number  unknown 
to  us,  but  doubtless  large,  for  the  empire.  They  usually  served  in 
boards,  normally  of  ten.  Most  of  them  were  filled  annually  by  lot, 
without  the  privilege  of  reappointment,  on  the  theory  that  all  citizens 
above  the  thetes  were  c(»npetent  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  administra- 
tion and  were  equally  entitled  to  a  share  in  it.     Offices  requiring  spe- 


•nd  DtmosltwnH,  0»  the  Crown.  See  also  Dein 
Hypcnid.  Eux.  6:  AUien.  i.  73;  Plui.  X  Orel.  M« 
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cial  qualifications  —  [>articularl)'  military  posts  —  were  elective  and 
could  be  indefinitely  repeated. '" 

The  generals  (strategi).  Since  the  great  constitutional  act  of 
487-6  the  generals  were  the  highest  magistrates.  They  not  only 
commanded  the  army  and  navy  but  embraced  most  of  the  functions 
falling  in  a  modem  state  to  the  Ministry  or  Cabinet.  They  kept 
informed  on  foreign  affairs,  conducted  negotiations  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  and  requested  the  prytaneis  to  call  special  sessions  of  the 
assembly  in  order  to  introduce  foreign  ambassadors.  They  attended 
to  the  defences  of  the  country  and  the  preparations  for  war.  The 
assembly  could  leave  all  equal  or  confer  the  absolute  command  up(»i 
one,  or  appoint  one  or  more  of  the  board  to  special  duties.  Like 
other  officials  the  generals  were  subject  to  deposition  and  trial  for 
maladministration.  The  iward  had  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  assem- 
bly, and  the  member  who  excelled  as  orator  and  statesman  inevitably 
took  the  lead  of  his  colleagues.  It  was  through  this  position  that>^ 
Pericles  governed  during  a  great  part  of  his  administration.  ^' 

Any  Athenian,  whether  an  officer  or  a  private  citizen,  who  under- 
took to  guide  the  policy  of  the  state  had  to  bear  a  heavier  weight  of 
responsibility  than  has  been  necessary  in  any  less  democratic  form 
of  goverimient.  The  masses  who  constituted  the  assembly  —  fullers, 
cobblers,  coppersmiths,  stone-masons,  hucksters,  and  farmers  —  could 
not  be  expected  to  have  the  same  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
policy,  especially  in  foreign  relations,  that  might  be  presuppxised  in  a 
select  body  of  public  men,  such  for  instance  as  the  Roman  senate  (»  a 
modem  parliament.  The  democracy,  accordingly,  had  to  place 
greater  trust  in  its  advisers,  and  require  of  them  expert  knowledge. 
The  statesman  recognized  this  condition,  and  ran  his  risk.  If  his 
enterprise  failed,  he  was  liable  to  severe  punishment  for  having  de- 
ceived the  people.  "  Where  great  interests  are  at  stake,"  explains  an 
orator  in  the  assembly,  "  we  who  advise  ought  to  look  further  and 
weigh  our  words  more  carefully  than  you  whose  vision  is  limited. 
And  vou  should  remember  that  we  are  accountable  to  nobody.  If 
he  who  gave  and  he  who  followed  evil  counsel  suffered  equally,  you 
would  be  more  reasonable  in  your  Ideas;  but  now,  whenever  you 
meet  with  a  reverse,  led  away  by  the  passion  of  the  moment,  you  pun- 


t.  vi  110;  Tbuc.  i.  «.  61;  iiL  3.  19;  vl,  S.  i6:  vlii.  M;  Xcn.  HtIL  L  *.  10;  i 
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ish  the  individual  adviser  for  his  error  of  judgment,  but  your  own 
'error  you  condone.'"'  The  speaker  recognized  the  necessity  of  the 
condition,  though  he  wished  it  might  be  different.  He  knew  well  that 
the  situation  had  its  bright  side.  If  a  statesman  succeeded,  his  glory 
was  all  the  more  splendid;  the  democracy  was  far  more  inclined  than 
the  earlier  aristocracy  to  heroize  its  great  men-  In  evidence  we  may 
adduce  the  almost  unvarying  loyalty  with  which  the  cMnmons  sup- 
ported Pericles  during  his  long  career, 
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THE  AGE  OF  PERICLES 

(in)  SOCIETY  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 

I.     Society  and  Economy 

Conseirative  eupatrids.  In  this  democratic  world  many  of  the 
old  nobility  found  themselves  totally  out  of  place.  Their  bitter  com- 
plaints were  given  voice  in  pamphlets  issued  by  one  of  their  number 
portly  after  the  death  of  Pericles  —  the  earliest  extant  political 
treatise  in  any  language.  Unknown  by  name,  the  author  has  aptly 
been  styled  Old  Oligarch.'  Characteristically  he  laments  the  decline 
of  those  arts  in  which  his  class  took  chief  pride:  "  Citizens  giving 
their  time  to  gymnastics  and  music  are  not  to  be  found  at  Athens;  the 
commons  have  abolished  them,  not  frcHn  disbelief  in  the  beauty  and 
honor  of  such  trainins,  but  recognizing  the  cultivation  of  these  arts 
to  be  beyond  their  powers."  '  Formerly  rich  men  alone  enjoyed  such 
luxuries,  but  now  "  the  people  have  built  at  public  cost  a  number  of 
palestras.  dressing  rooms,  and  bathing  establishments  for  their  own 
use;  and  the  mob.  rather  than  the  few  choice  and  well-to-do  people, 
get  the  chief  benefit  of  them,"'  It  is  equally  a  shame  that  in 
dramatic  festivals  "  the  rich  man  trains  the  chorus,  and  the  petite 
reap  the  enjoyment."  * 

He  laments  even  more  the  growth  of  the  naval  power  with  its  sailor 
crowd  at  the  expense  of  the  heavy  infantry,  composed  of  respectable 
middle-class  citizens,"  Ihe  tyrannical  treatment  of  the  allies,  the  <^>pRS- 
sion  of  the  wealthy  throughout  the  empire  by  the  levy  of  tales  and 
by  favoritism  toward  the  poor,' — evils  he  has  greatly  exaggerated. 
"The  fact  that  everywhere  more  consideration  is  shown  to  the  base, 
the  poor,  and  the  common  folk  than  to  persons  of  good  quality,  far 

1  By  Zimmetn.  Grrrk  CantmoHtvtiitik,  IST  fi  fast     II  hu  b«n  preKTvcd  uuooa  Xcm- 
ophon-*  votkn.    Engliih  IrBnilalian;  H.  Crv.  no.  62, 
1  OW  Oligirch.  CoBjIimJioii  o]  Ike  Athniani,  I.  13. 
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Jority  wer«  relatively  poor, 
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from  beinR  a  matter  of  surprise,  is  evidently  the  keystone  of  the  de- 
mocracy."^ All  this  is  natural,  he  ai^es,  when  you  consider  the 
character  of  the  ruling  class  in  the  imperial  city.  "  Within  the  ranks 
of  the  people  will  be  found  the  utmost  ignorance,  disorderliness,  and 
rascality,  traceable  chiefly  to  poverty."  *  He  reaches  the  very  heart  of 
the  class  conflict  when  he  says:  "  The  people  do  not  want  the  City  to 
be  well  governed  and  themselves  in  slavery;  they  desire  to  be  free 
and  to  be  masters." '  "  It  is  these  poor  people,  this  common  folk, 
this  riff-raff,  whose  prosperity  and  increasinR  numbers  enhance  de- 
mocracy, whereas  the  shifting  of  fortune  to  the  wealthy  and  the 
better  class  wouM  bring  into  control  a  strong  party  opposed  to  popu- 
lar rule." '"  "  If  you  want  good  legislation,  you  will  see  the  most 
intelligent  members  of  the  community  making  laws  for  the  rest;  and 
then  the  better  class  will  curb  and  chastise  the  lower  orders.  The 
better  class  will  sit  in  council  in  behalf  of  the  state,  and  not  suffer  ' 
crack-brained  fellows  to  belong  to  the  council  or  to  speak  in  the 
assembly.  But  under  the  weight  of  such  blessings  the  people  will 
shortly  fall  into  slavery."^"  These  hard  words  reveal  the  existence 
of  a  class  of  men,  strong  in  wealth,  social  standing  and  intelligence, 
who  were  watching  their  opportunity  to  usurp  the  government  and 
enslave  the  populace,  who  would  hesitate  at  no  violence  or  treason 
to  gain  their  ends.  Under  Pericles  they  could  only  indulge  in  mutual 
grumblings  or  in  indirect  attacks  upon  the  leading  statesmen;  after 
time  was  to  see  examples  of  their  political  methods. 

The  eupatrids  maintain  their  leadership.  Notwithstanding 
such  men,  the  commons  still  cherished  profound  respect  for  the 
nobility.  In  fact  Athenian  culture  thus  far  was  chiefly  their  crea- 
tion, and  eupatrids,  not  men  from  the  masses,  had  taken  the  lead  in 
democratizing  the  government.  Although  considerations  of  birth  had 
.long  diatppeared  from  the  constitution,  the  archonshlps  were  still 
monopolized  by  the  "  good  old  "  families,  and  no  one  but  a  noble 
could  command  the  voles  necessary  for  an  election  to  the  generalship. 
This  social  group  formed  a  small  minority  of  the  population;  there 
were  in  the  first  and  second  property  classes  about  twenty-five  hun- 
dred men  aboyp  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  including  women  and  chil- 
dren three  times  that  number. 

»t'  5.'    In  fut  Ihc  poor  were  mora  orderly  than  Ihc  rich:  p.  262  bcbw. 
•  1.  i;  the  rule  of  the  "better  clui"  mnins  alivery  lor  the  "many." 
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The  tlietes;  their  social  and  economic  condition.  The  "  poor," 
whom  the  Oligarch  so  despised,  were  not  paupers,  but  the  smallest 
land-proprietors,  shepherds,  shop-keepers,  artisans,  day-laborers,  and 
sailors —  in  general,  the  thetes.  Of  the  sixty  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children  belonging  to  the  lowest  pn^rty  class  the  great  majority 
were  absolutely  self-sustaining.  The  growing  cwnplexity  of  ec(m<xnic 
conditions,  however,  created  by  the  development  of  commerce  and 
industry,  and  making  greater  and  greater  demands  upon  the  intelli- 
gence, produced  an  increasing  number  pf  persons  who  were  incompe- 
tent to  earn  a  living  for  themselves.  Under  an  aristocracy  they 
would  have  died  of  want  or  have  fallen  into  slavery.  The  broader 
and  more  humane  democracy,  however,  faced  the  problem  of  lifting 
this  submerged  class  to  the  plane  of  respectable  citizenship.  Thou- 
sands were  placed  in  comfortable  circumstances  through  coloniza- 
tion, and  thousands  more  were  engaged  in  the  military  and  civil 
service.  The  great  public  works,  too,  furnished  employment  to  a 
vast  number  of  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers.  The  children  of 
patriots  who  fell  in  battle  were  maintained  at  public  expense.  "  This 
is  the  substantial  prize,  with  which,  as  with  a  garland,  Athens 
crowns  her  sons,  living  and  dead."  "  Disabled  persons  received  a. 
small  pension;  and  that  all  might  be  able  to  attend, the  religious  festi- 
vals, the  state  furnished  the  needy  with  food  on  such  occasirais. 
For  a  time  these  efforts  of  the  government,  reinforcM  by  unusual  pros- 
perity, eliminated  poverty  from  Athens.  The  state  benevolence  which 
provided  thus  carefully  for  the  poor,  although  far  broader  than  any 
aristocratic  conception  of  humanity,  limited  itself  strictly  to  citizens. 

The  zet^tae,  people  of  moderate  property.  Higher  than  the 
thetes.  and  altogether  beyond  the  need  or  the  desire  of  state  aid,  were 
the  zeugitae,  who  constituted  the  heavy  infantry.  This  class  now 
a»nprised  about  thirty-three  thousand  of  military  age,  including  the 
colonists,  or  with  the  old  men,  wconen  and  children,  a  hundred 
thousand  souls.  The  majority  were  freeholders  of  little  farms,  tilling 
their  fields  with  the  help  of  the  family  or,  at  best,  of  a  stave  or  two. 
On  the  stony  mountain  slopes  they  cultivated  olives  and  pastured 
their  sheep  and  ffoats.  In  the  plain,  too,  they  had  their  orchards, 
but  these  lands  gave  a  double  return,  for  grain  and  vegetables  grew 
among  the  trees.  As  they  were  still  ignorant  of  the  rotation  of  crops, 
11  Petlda,  Id  Tbuc  iL  46. 
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they  had  to  allow  the  land  to  lie  fallow  on  alternate  years."  Prob- 
ably not  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  Attica  was  thus  . 
available  in  any  year  for  f^in  and  vefjetables;  but  these  small 
patches  of  arable  soil  were  intensely  worked.  The  increasing  pop- 
ulation of  Athens  and  Peiraeus,  and  the  inflow  of  money  from  the 
empire  to  its  capital  guaranteed  rising  prices  for  rural  products,  and 
brought  the  farming  class  to  its  highest  reach  of  prosperity.  The 
estates  were  well  stocked  and  the  dwellings  and  bams  were  better 
than  in  any  other  Hellenic  country.'* 

Reasons  for  the  conservatism  of  the  zeugitae.  These  pe(q>le 
of  middle  station,  whose  material  happiness  was  now  greater  than 
in  earlier  ages,  constituted  the  element  of  stability,  the  chief  con- 
servative force,  in  the  state.  This  character  however  was  due  to  no 
passing  condition,  but  fundamentally  to  the  narrow  limitations  upon 
the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  farmer  of  moderate  wealth  in  every 
age  and  every  part  of  Hellas.  The  slight  scope  afforded  to  enter- 
prise and  inventiveness,  the  necessity  of  waiting  upwn  Nature  far 
her  favors,  gave  him  patience  and  resignation.  Then,  too,  the  small 
total  area  of  arable  land  in  Greece,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion 
against  the  accumulation  of  great  estates,  kept  far  from  him  the 
thought  of  self-aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  neighbors.  Gener- 
ally therefore  he  was  content  to  support  his  family  well  above  the 
condition  of  want  and  misery  and  to  perform  his  military  duty. 
Against  all  radicalism  in  politics  and  public  economy,  against  wars 
with  neighbors  and  peace  with  Persia,  he  was  firmly  set.  Herein 
his  sympathies  were  with  the  old  landed  aristocracy  in  opposition  to 
the  city  population,  industrialism,  and  absolute  democracy.  To  this 
class,  accordingly,  was  due  the  steadiness  and  the  conservatism  of 
Athens  amid  the  forces  that  made  prnverfuUy  for  innovation." 

Hetics:  alien  residents.  However  strong  in  numbers  and  in  pur- 
pose, this  class  could  not  greatly  retard  the  up-building  of  a  city 
economy  with  its  concomitant  inflow  of  aliens  and  slaves.  From 
the  lime  of  Solon  Athens  had  attracted  artisans  from  other  Greek 
lands  by  giving  them  easy  access  to  the  citizenship,  and  Cleisthenes 
had  enrolled  in  the  tribes  a  great  number  of  metics.     In  this  liberality 
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Athens  sought  a  cure  for  the  poverty  that  had  lonR  cramped  her  life. 
The  growth  of  manufacturing  gave  remunerative  work  to  an  increas- 
ing number  of  handa,  and  the  exchange  of  wares  for  foreign  grain 
made  possible  an  indefinite  increase  in  the  population.  After  Cleis- 
thenes  Athens  rarely  admitted  strangers  to  citizenship,  yet  Themisto- 
cles  encouraged  their  c<xning  by  exempting  them  from  the  sojourn- 
er's tax.  This  favor  was  temporary  but  the  attraction  was  too  great 
for  them  to  resist,  and  they  were  heartily  welcome.  As  a  typical 
case  may  be  mentioned  the  invitation  given  by  Pericles  to  Cephalus 
of  Syracuse,  an  armorer,  to  come  to  Attica  and  set  up  his  establish- 
ment in  Peiraeus."  Altogether  there  were  now  in  Attica  about  forty 
thousand  alien  residents  including  women  and  children.  They  were 
not  given  direct  aid  by  the  government,  but  were  protected  equally 
with  the  citizens  and  stood  on  a  social  level  with  them.  A  contem- 
porary writes:  "We  have  established  an  equality  .  .  .  between 
metics  and  citizens  because  the  city  stands  in  need  of  her  resident 
aliens  to  meet  the  requirements  of  so  many  arts  and  of  the  navy."  " 
Of  the  attitude  of  the  state  toward  the  various  classes  of  immigrants 
Isocrates  could  say:  "She  ordered  her  administration  m  such  a 
spirit  of  welcome  to  strangers  and  of  friendliness  to  all,  as  to  suit 
both  those  who  were  in  want  of  money  and  those  who  desired  to  enjoy 
the  wealth  they  possessed;  and  she  failed  in  serving  neither  the  pros- 
perous nor  those  who  were  imfortunate  in  their  own  states,  but  so 
acted  that  each  of  these  classes  finds  with  us  a  delightful  sojourn  and 
a  safe  refuge."  " 

Staves.  Whereas  to  the  alien  residents  the  democracy  brought 
great  gain,  the  burdeA  of  the  new  development  rested  more  and  more 
heavily  upon  the  slaves.  In  Pre-Persian  Athens,  when  her  economy 
was  chiefly  rural,  free  hands  performed  nearly  all  labor,  apart  frwn 
domestic  service  in  the  homes  of  the  rich.  After  the  war,  as  Athens 
entered  upon  her  industrial  career,  the  number  of  slaves  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  conditions  found  in  Miletus,  in  Chalcis,  in  Aegina, 
and  in  other  centres  of  industry  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries," 
were  now  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  in  Athens.  Men  were  eager  to 
invest  their  capital,  small  or  great,  in  slaves,  whom  they  employed  in 
productive  labor,^"  in  the  fields,  shops,  on  the  public  wwks,  and 
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especially  in  the  mines.  Nicias,  the  general,  who  was  the  wealthiest 
Athenian  of  his  time,  owned  a  thousand  slaves.  engaRed  in  mining. 
They  were  under  a  manager,  who  paid  to  the  master  an  obol  a  day 
for  each  slave,  making  an  annual  income  of  ten  talents.^' 

Most  slaves  at  Athens  in  this  age  were  non-Greeks,  obtained  by 
war,  kidnapping,  and  purchase.  The  stronger  and  more  intractable 
were  sent  to  the  mines,  where  they  rapidly  died  from  the  unhealthful 
conditions.  The  docile,  generally  the  younger  men,  were  trained  to 
field-labor  and  industry.  For  increasing  their  efficiency  to  the  high- 
est point,  the  masters  found  it  wise  to  treat  them  kindly  and  keep 
Ihem  happy. '^  Sometimes  we  And  a  group  so  attached  to  a  shop  as 
to  be  bought  and  sold  with  it;  others  were  rented  out;  but  the  more 
reliable  were  left  free  to  make  their  own  engagements  on  condition  of 
paying  their  masters  periodically  a  specified  sum.  With  energy  and 
thrift  such  a  persiHi  might  in  time  save  enough  to  purchase  his  free- 
dom. Other  slaves  were  the  trusty  managers  of  their  master's  busi- 
ness. There  were  state  slaves:  three  hundred  purchased  Scythian 
archers  constituted  the  police  force  of  the  city;  '*  unfree  clerks  and 
stewards  occupied  resp<Hisible  positions.  All  the  better  class  of  slaves, 
public  and  private,  were  encouraged  to  usefulness  and  loyalty  by  the 
hope  or  the  promise  of  freedom.  Legal  provision  was  made  for 
their  protection.  A  mistreated  slave  could  take  refuge  at  the  shrine 
of  Theseus  or  of  the  Furies  and  demand  to  be  sold  to  a  more  humane 
master.'*  In  complaining  of  their  good  treatment  as  an  evil  of  the 
times,  the  Old  Oligarch  pays  an  unintentional  compliment  to  the 
democracy:  "Another  point  is  the  extraordinary  liberty  allowed  to 
slaves  and  metics  at  Athens,  where  a  blow  is  illegal,  and  a  slave  will 
not  step  aside  and  let  you  pass  him  in  the  street.  The  reascm  is,  if 
it  were  legal  for  a  slave,  metic,  or  freedman,  to  be  beaten  by  a  citizen, 
it  would  often  happen  that  an  Athenian  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
slave  or  metic  and  suffer  a  flogging,  seeing  that  the  Athenians  are 
not  better  clothed  than  slaves  or  superior  in  personal  appearance."  ** 

Slavery  at  Athens  relatively  estimated.  In  Peridean  Athens 
slavery,  as  well  as  industrialism,  was  still  in  its  infancy,  the  number 
in  servitude  constituting  undoubtedly  a  minority  of  the  population. 
At  least  outside  the  mines,  they  were  treated  with  more  kindness  and 
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consideration  than  have  been  accorded  even  to  common  citizens  under 
oligarchies,  or  we  may  safely  say,  to  modem  factory  hands  and  the 
denizens  of  sweat-shops  by  modem  employers.  The  civilization  of 
Athens  was  due  to  the  labor  of  men  who  were  free  or  at  least  who 
worked  in  the  hope  of  freedom.  These  conditions  were  the  fruit  of 
liberal  ideas.  By  directing  their  activity  to  manufacturing  and  com- 
merce, democracy,  revealing  to  the  Greeks  their  destiny,  provided 
them  with  a  moderate  decree  of  material  wealth,  and  opened  a  field 
for  the  full  development  of  their  genius.  At  the  same  time  it  endowed 
them  with  a  broader  sympathy  and  a  larf;er  conceptiim  of  human 
duty  than  the  world  had  known  before. 

The  shops.  There  was  no  organization  of  industry  at  Athens;  the 
lai^est  establishment  known  to  us  was  the  armory  of  Cephalus, 
manned  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  slaves."  From  a  modem  point  of 
view  business  was  cm  a  diminutive  scale;  there  were  no  factories  but 
shc^s  merely.  Often  a  part  of  the  dwelling  was  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  proprietor  worked  with  his  own  hands,  initiating  his  sons, 
and  perhaps  the  sons  of  neighbors,  into  the  mysteries  of  his  trade,  and 
with  the  expansion  of  his  business,  rented  or  purchased  slaves  as 
further  aids.  Women,  too,  kept  shop  as  bakers,  dyers,  and  dealers  in 
ribbons  or  flowers.  Many  craftsmen  lacked  the  capital  for  accumu- 
lating a  stock  of  products,  but  manufactured  articles  merely  as  they 
were  wanted  by  neighbors,  whereas  the  larger  shops  produced  wares 
for  exportation.  A  marked  feature  of  the  fifth  century  shop  was  the 
spirit  of  equality  between  employer  and  employed,  between  freemen 
and  slaves.  This  happy  atmosphere  belonged  to  the  shop  as  an  out- 
growth fnxn  the  family,  and  was  an  essential  condition  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wwk  of  high  merit.  The  skilled  laborer  was  proud  of  his 
profession.  All  craftsmen,  slave  and  free  alike,  wrought  not  for  mere 
subsistence  or  gain,  but  in  a  true  artistic  spirit  for  the  creation  of  the 
beautiful.  In  other  words  the  Greek  mechanic  was  an  artist.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  extant  products  of  his  craft,  from  grave  reliefs  to  pots 
and  pitchers,  are  all  works  of  genuine  art.  A  thing  inseparable  from 
true  art  is  individuality;  and  in  our  modem  age  of  mechanical  pro- 
duction it  is  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate  this  fact,  that  the  Greek 
apprentice,  slave  or  free,  aimed  not  at  a  servile  imitation  of  the  pat- 
tern, but  at  the  creation  of  something  new  —  something  with  a  char- 
acter and  a  beauty  of  its  own.     Significantly  the  thousands  of  Greek 
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vases  still  extant  express  in  their  endless  variety  the  free,  versatile 
spirit  of  Hellas.  ' 

Oiganization  and  pay  of  labor  on  public  works.  The  Greek 
love  of  individual  liberty  prevented  the  formation  of  large  industrial 
oxnpaaies.  Hence  when  the  state  projected  a  great  public  work, 
like  the  Parthenon,  its  committee  of  supervisors  elected  in  assembly, 
had  to  divide  the  entire  labor  into  a  multitude  of  diminutive  parts, 
and  let  out  the  several  parts  by  contract  to  the  masters  of  the  shops 
or  stone  yards  above  described.  The  contractor  agreed  in  writing 
to  bring  with  liim  a  specified  number  of  laborers,  to  do  work  of  a 
quality  satisfactory  to  the  committee,  and  to  be  responsible  for 
damages  to  the  material. ''  In  the  grant  of  the  same  daily  wage  to 
slave,  metic,  and  freeman,  to  underling  and  contractor,  and  archi- 
tect, may  be  found  further  evidence  of  the  lack  of  distinction  between 
artist  and  artisan  and  a  further  expression  of  the  democratic  spirit" 

II.    Public  Works  and  Art 

The  Greek  idea  of  beauty.  The  spirit  of  the  age  found  its  high- 
est expression  in  the  creation  of  the  beautiful  as  the  Greeks  them- 
selves understood  it  —  beauty  in  the  perfectly  rounded  physical  and 
moral  development  of  the  individual  and  in  the  order  and  harmony  of 
a  well-regulated  government  and  social  life,  as  well  as  in  artistic 
public  buildings  and  sculptures,  in  systematic  thought  and  in  histori- 
cal and  dramatic  literature. 

A  symmetrical  city.  The  idea  of  a  sjTnmetrical  city,  with  broad 
straight  avenues  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  was  first  con- 
ceived by  Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  a  philosopher  and  practical  scien- 
tist, and  applied  to  the  reconstruction  of  Peiraeus.-*  The  provisional 
character  of  the  private  houses  and  the  absence  of  traditional  associa- 
tions in  the  port  town  made  this  work  possible.  About  the  same 
time  the  temporary  dockyards  erected  by  Themi?tocles  were  replaced, 
at  a  cost  of  a  thousand  talents,  by  substantial  buildings  greatly  en- 
larged for  the  accommodation  of  the  growing  navy.  Relatively  to 
the  financial  means  of  the  Athenians  this  outlay  was  enormous." 
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Plan  for  the  restoiatioii  of  Hellenic  temples,  about  456.  Thus 
far  little  had  been  done  in  Greece  to  restore  the  shrines  demolished 
by  the  Persians.  After  the  battle  of  Oenophyta,  which  seemed  to 
Pericles  to  assure  to  his  city  a  place  in  central  Greece  like  that  of 
Sparta  in  Peloponnesus,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  moment  was  op>- 
portune  for  callins  a  general  Hellenic  congress  at  Athens  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  united  action  in  restoring  such  temples,  of  paying 
to  the  gods  the  honors  vowed  in  that  crisis,  and  of  adopting  measures 
for  the  security  of  commerce  on  the  seas.  At  the  same  time  his  own 
city  set  aside  a  fund  for  the  building  of  tdnples.  This  magnificent 
plan  of  uniting  Hellas  on  a  basis  of  common  interest  and  religious 
sympathy  was  foiled  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  work  of  Pericles 
in  temple  building  had  to  be  limited  to  Attica.'' 

The  Odeum,  Music  Hall,  about  445.  Among  his  earliest  build- 
ings was  the  Odeum,  intended  for  the  musical  contests  of  the  Pana- 
thenaea,  and  serving  therefore  a  religious  purpose.  It  was  situated 
oa  the  declivity  of  the  Acropolis  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  theatre. 
Constructed  mainly  of  wood,  only  with  interior  columns  of  stone,  it 
was  given  a  conical  roof  in  imitation  of  Xerxes'  tent.^'  As  judge  of 
the  Panathenaic  contests,  Pericles  laid  down  the  rules  for  the  competi- 
tions in  singing  and  in  playing  on  the  pipe  and  lyre.  Since  the  build- 
ing was  completed  no  long  time  before  the  banishment  of  Thucydides, 
Cratinus,  the  comic  poet,  could  present  a  caricature  of  Pericles 
proudly  wearing  on  his  head  the  music  hall  in  token  of  his  political 
victory :  — 

"  Our  Zeus  with  lofty  skull  appears; 
The  Odeum  on  his  head  he  wears, 
Because  he  fears  the  ostrakon  no  more."  " 

Temple  of  Hephaestus.  Near  the  close  of  his  administration  he 
began  the  misnamed  Theseiun,  which  still  stands  northwest  of  the 
Acropolis,  on  a  slight  elevation  overlooking  the  market-place.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  best-preserved  of  all  Greek  temples  cannot 
*itti  certainty  be  identified.  Probably  it  belonged  to  Hephaestus, 
whose  shrine  stood  in  this  vicinity,  looking  down  upon  the  metal 
market;  and  in  that  case  it  was  dedicated  in  421."     The  metope 
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sculptures  represent  the  exploits  of  Heracles  and  of  Theseus,  whom 
the  ftrowinR  pride  of  Athens  had  elevated  to  a  place  beside  the  older 
hero.  The  temple  is  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  in  the  Doric  style  mod- 
ified by  strong  Ionic  influence.  Traces  of  color  still  remaining  afford 
a  conception  of  the  general  principles  of  painting  employed  in  archi- 
tecture. The  great  spaces,  as  the  columns  and  architrave,  were  left 
plain,  whereas  the  detailed  work  was  painted,  generally  red  and 
blue. 

If  this  were  the  only  classical  building  remaining  in  Athens,  it 
would  undoubtedly  impress  us  as  a  model  of  beauty;  but  in  fact  it  is 
overshadowed  by  the  presence,  on  the  Acropolis,  of  a  temple  of 
grander  and  more  harmonious  proportions,  and  of  far  more  skilful 
execution;  an  appreciation  of  other  architecture  is  made  difBcult  by 
a  view  of  the  Parthenon. 

The  Parthenon;  its  builders.  The  great  temple  to  Athena,  whidi 
the  Athenians  had  been  planning,  but  continually  deferring,  since 
the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  was  left  to  Pericles  to  take  definitely  in  hand 
and  bring  to  completion.  The  work  began  in  the  year  447-6,  prob- 
ably before  the  disaster  at  Coronea,  at  a  time  when  Athens  was  at 
peace  with  her  neighbors  and  seemingly  in  assured  control  of  her 
continental  alliance.  A  commission  of  supervisors  was  elected  to 
engage  the  artists  and  laborers  and  to  oversee  the  work.  Pericles  was 
a  mcmbtT  of  the  commission.  The  architects  were  Callicrates,  who 
had  built  one  of  the  Long  Walls,  and  Ictinus,  evidently  a  younger 
man,  to  whose  originality  the  new  features  of  the  temple  seem  to  have 
been  largely  dut.''"  Ptricles'  chief  adviser  for  the  decorative  sculp- 
tures was  Pheidias.  The  two  men  were  friends  and  social  equals;  for 
in  that  age  the  artist  was  not  thought  unfit  for  refined  society.**  Nine 
years  later  (438-7)  the  cella  walls  and  roof  were  sufficiently  oanplete 
to  protect  the  statue  of  Athena,  at  that  time  set  on  its  pedestal;  but 
the  work  continued  to  the  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war. 

The  rooms  and  their  uses.  The  temple  comprised  two  rocms. 
The  smaller  on  the  west  scried  as  a.  store-chamber  for  the  goddess, 
and  was  named  Parthenon  — "  maiden's  chamber  " —  for  what  reason 
we  are  not  informed.     It  was  not  till  afler  the  age  of  1 
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that  the  name  Parthenon  extended  to  the  entire  building.  The  larger 
room  termed  Hecatompedos  — "  hundred-foot  chamber  " —  on  the  east, 
the  cella  in  the  narrower  sense,  contained  the  statue  of  the  deity,  and 
served  therefore  as  her  dwelling-place.  Within  the  cella  a  colonnade 
supported  a  higher  series  of  columns  reaching  to  the  panelled  wooden 
ceiling.  In  the  store-room  there  was  a  similar  arrangement  of  four 
supporting  columns.^' 

The  columns;  curved  lines.  The  temple  was  amphiprostyle;  the 
door  at  each  end  opened  upon  a  porch  supported  by  a  row  of  six 
columns.  The  building  vrae  also  peripteral  as  it  was  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  columns,  eight  on  each  end  and  seventeen  to  the  side, 
counting  those  on  the  comers  twice.  The  columns,  which  contribute 
to  the  temple  its  chief  elefnent  of  beauty,  are  in  themselves  a  perfect 
blend  of  strength  and  grace.  They  taper  from  stylobate  to  capital  in 
a  harmonious  outward  curve  barely  perceptible  to  the  eye,  and  incline 
slightly  toward  the  cella.  There  is  the  same  gentle  swell  in  the 
echinus.  In  fact  we  find  no  long  straight  lines  In  any  part  of  the 
temple.  The  stylobate  is  slightly  convex,  and  other  parts  show  devia- 
tion from  rigidly  straight  or  plumb  lines.  The  curves  were  probably 
not  computed  mathematically  but  Instinctively  adopted  as  most  ex- 
pressive at  once  of  symmetry  and  variety.  The  use  of  curves  was  not 
only  to  correct  an  error  of  vision  —  as  in  the  stylobate,  an  appear- 
ance of  sagging  —  but  especially  to  present  to  the  eye,  in  place  of  a 
stiff,  mechanical  structure,  a  delicate  harmony  of  lines  and  a  pleasing 
combination  of  strength  with  elasticity.^* 

The  metopes.  Among  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  the 
metopes  claim  our  first  attention  because  they  seem  to  have  been 
finished  before  the  rest,  and  especially  because  they  embody  a  more 
primitive  and  elemental  idea  than  any  of  the  other  groups.  They 
represent  physical  contests  and  show,  even  to  exaggeration  the  live- 
liest interest  in  athletic  forms  and  attitudes  and  In  the  tension  and 
play  of  muscles.  They  lead  our  thought  immediately  back  to  Myron, 
who  died  too  early  to  have  a  hand  in  the  work,  whose  genius,  how- 
ever, had  revolutionized  athletic  sculpture  along  the  lines  followed 
by  the  artists  of  these  metopes.  The  stupendous  improvement  in 
Hellenic  art  within  a  period  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  may 
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be  well  appreciated  by  comparing  a  Parthenon  metope  with  one  frran 
the  earliest  temple  at  Selinus.  In  the  latter  group  we  find,  not  a 
mere  succession  of  fi)!ures.  but  an  organic  whole,  whose  lines  are 
graceful  curves,  whose  human  and  animal  forms  are  in  a  high  degree 
natural  and  living.  The  subjects  of  the  individual  metopes  and 
their  relative  location  must  have  been  determined  by  a  supervising 
artist,  or  by  the  commission,  whereupon  their  construction  was  let  out 
severally  to  the  masters  of  stone  yards  mentioned  early  in  this  chap- 
ter; hence  we  find  great  individuality  and  a  wide  range  of  merit  in 
their  treatment." 

Interpretation  of  the  sculptures.  In  our  review  of  the  Parthe- 
non sculptures  we  shall  attempt  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  several 
groups.  First  it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  have  reference  to  Athena:  they 
symbolize  epochs,  so  to  speak,  in  the  history  of  her  connection  with 
Athens,  The  metopes  represent  conflicts  (1)  between  Lapiths  and 
Centaurs,  (2)  between  Greeks  and  Amazons,  (3)  between  Gods  and 
Giants  —  in  general,  between  the  powers  of  order  and  the  forces  of 
chaos.  It  is  the  first  chapter  in  the  religious  history  of  Athens,  the 
period  anterior  to  Athena's  present  orderly  rule. 

The  pediments.  The  second  chapter  is  filled  with  the  birth  of 
Athena  from  the  head  of  her  father  Zeus.  An  event  of  primary  im- 
portance in  Athenian  religious  history,  it  occupies  the  most  conspicu- 
ous place  —  the  east  pediment,  above  the  cella  door  and  facing  the 
rising  sun.  The  goddess  stands  full  grown  and  armed  by  the  throne 
of  Zeus  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  deities.  In  the  third  chapter,  pre- 
sented by  the  west  pediment,  Athena  strives  with  Poseidon  for  suprem- 
acy over  Athens.  The  sea-god  strikes  the  earth  with  his  trident, 
thus  causing  a  spring  to  bubble  forth.  Athsna,  however,  by  creating 
the  olive  tree  wins  the  victory  in  the  presence  of  a  group  of  gods  who 
fill  the  pediment.  She  becomes,  accordingly,  queen  of  the  City  and 
first-bom  of  the  citizens. 

The  general  design  of  the  pedimental  groups  must  have  been  due 
to  a  single  master  artist  —  probably  Pheidias.  The  individual 
figures  were  undoubtedly  the  creation  of  separate  artists,  who  accord- 
ing to  their  genius  wrought  in  the  Pheidian  spirit.  Many  of  the 
figures  have  perished.  Those  which  survive,  though  badly  mutilated, 
arc  unrivaled  among  sculpture  in  the  round.     They  show  a  nobility  of 
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fonn  and  attitude,  a  quiet  majesty,  a  perfect  naturalness  free  from 
every  exaggeration  and  affectation,  a  delicacy  combined  with  truth  in 
the  rendering  of  flesh  and  muscle,  and  of  the  different  textures  of 
drapery  —  an  absolute  mastery  of  the  material  and  an  unerring  sense 
of  simple,  dignified  beauty  matchless  in  the  realm  of  art.*" 

The  Ionic  frieze.  The  fourth  and  final  chapter  is  filled  by  tfu 
IcHiic  frieze,  a  continuous  band  of  low  relief  extending  around  the 
temple  walls  within  the  colonnade.  The  band  divides  naturally  into 
groups  of  persons.  The  subject  of  the  whole  is  the  Panatfaenaic 
festival  held  in  July  in  honor  of  the  goddess.  To  avoid  the  monotony 
of  a  procession,  the  master  artist  has  arranged  the  groups  not  uni- 
formly in  actual  march,  but  often  in  various  preparations  for  it.  We 
see,  for  example,  magistrates  and  priests  in  their  official  attire,  men 
leading  animals  for  the  sacrifice,  youths  bringing  jars  of  water,  girls, 
carrying  baskets  of  other  necessities  for  the  religious  services,  knights 
with  their  spirited  horses,  and  groups  of  deities  seated,  inspecting  the 
changing  scene.  Though  the  parts  vary  in  artistic  merit  the  friese 
as  a  whole  has  no  rival  among  reliefs.*'  The  sculptors  alike  of  pedi- 
ment and  frieze  did  not  aim  to  produce,  in  any  popular  sense,  the 
utmost  grace  or  physical  loveliness;  in  these  qualities  diey  were  sur- 
passed by  later  artists.  Their  object  was  a  beauty  that  would  appeal 
to  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  perception  of  the  age,  that  would 
make  the  spectators  think  of  pure  and  noble  things.  Prime  requisites 
were  dignity,  sobriety,  and  self-restraint.  These  were  the  qualities  of 
a  people  who  were  not  to  revel  in  the  luxuries  of  peace  and  wealth  or 
yield  to  individualistic  self-indulgence,  but  were  to  practice  submis- 
sion to  strict  discipline  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  to  api^y  ttwm- 
selves  to  the  noble  task  of  ruling  an  empire  in  wisdcm  and  jutfke, 
and  to  making  their  city  a  pattern  for  Hellas.  Their  art  eqaened 
and  fostered -these  aspirations. 

Athena  Parthenos.  The  statue  of  Athena  Parthenon  for  tite  tem- 
ple was  the  work  of  Pheidias.  The  unclad  parts  were  of  ivory,  dw 
garments  of  gold,  covering  u  wooden  frame.  It  was  a  coloesus  thirty 
feet  in  height  on  a  pedestal  of  eight  feet.  The  goddess  wore  a 
chiton  of  Doric  style  draped  in  heavy  folds  which  hid  the  (tetails 
of  the  person.  As  compared  with  the  other  sculptures,  above  men- 
tioned, this  work  seems  to  us  archaic  —  a  quali^,  however,  wfajdi 
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adds  to  the  strenKth  and  dimity  of  its  character.  The  room  was 
lighted  tMily  through  the  double  door;  and  except  for  a  brief  time 
after  sunrise  it  must  have  remained  throughout  the  day  in  constant 
twilight.  In  this  semi-darkness  the  soft  gleam  of  the  ivory  and  gold, 
the  colossal  grandeur  of  the  statue,  its  quiet,  dignified  attitude,  the 
simplicity  and  sobriety  of  dress  —  ^1  worthily  became  the  goddess 
who  from  this  home  of  the  beautiful  ruled  in  might  and  in  glory  over 
an  earnest,  ambitious  race  of  men.*'  Architecture  is  a  true  expres- 
sion of  character  of  a  nation,  race  or  age.  Thus  the  Doric  order  is 
typical  of  the  sturdy  growth  of  the  peninsular  Greek  temperament  as 
contrasted  with  the  lighter  Ionic  style  which  belongs  to  Asia  Minor. 
So,  too,  the  Hellenic  temple  contrasts  with  the  Gothic  cathedral  as 
pagan  with  Christian,  as  the  ancients  with  the  modems.  The  sim- 
plicity and  symmetry  of  the  Gre^  temple  have  their  counterpart  in 
Greek  intellect  and  character,  and  the  Hellenic  shrine  nestles  close  to 
earth  as  if  perfectly  content  with  this  goodly  world.  But  the  vast- 
ness  and  the  complexity  of  the  Gothic  cathedral  are  equally  typical 
of  modem  life,  while  its  spires  lift  the  devout  thought  to  the  treasures 
of  heaven  "  where  neither  moth  nor  mst  cormpt."  Notable  is  the 
antithesis  between  worldly,  intellectual  beauty  and  spiritual  aspiration. 


1:  Pliny,  N.  H.  luvi.  IS;  PluL  Per.  31;  IG.  1 
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(Nalional  MuMum.  Naplci) 

CHAPTER  XVn 

AGE  OF  PERICLES 

(IV)     THOUGHT,  CULTURE,  AND  CHARACTER 

1.     Science  and  Philosophy 

Scientific  progress;  technical  writings  and  astrenomy.  The 
scientific  spirit,  awakened  in  the  sixth  century  in  Ionia,  had  run 
swiftly  through  the  lenfrth  and  breadth  of  Hellas,  to  incite  in  indi- 
viduals a  love  of  collecting  facts  and  of  systematizing  them  on  a 
rational  basis.  Many  literary  products  of  this  spirit  served  useful  as 
well  as  theoretical  purposes.  Works  on  sculpture  and  architecture, 
music  and  literary  criticism  were,  in  part,  handbooks  for  learners  of 
the  respective  arts.'  From  the  time  of  Pythagoras  advances  were 
made  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.     His  followers  taught 
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the  rotundity  of  earth,  sun.  and  moon.  From  a  more  careful  study 
of  the  heavens  the  astronomer  Meton  of  Athens  devised  a  nineteen- 
year  cycle  for  brineinx  the  lunar  and  solar  years  into  harmony.  In 
this  system  the  solar  year  was  estimated  at  365  5/19  days,  about  a 
half  hour  short  of  the  truth.  Althouf^h  he  was  permitted  to  set  up 
his  calendar  on  the  Pnyx,  it  was  not  adopted  by  his  own  pec^le  till 
the  next  century;  and  it  extended  still  more  slowly  to  the  rest  of 
the  Hellenes.* 

Hedic&l  progress;  Hippocrates,  460-377.  From  the  time  of 
Pythagoras,  too,  notable  progress  was  made  in  medicine,  so  that  not 
even  the  Egyptian  physician  could  any  longer  compare  with  the 
Greek.  Although  cities  were  woefully  backward  in  sewer^e  and 
general  sanitation,  it  may  be  set  down  to  their  credit  that  they  sup- 
ported from  the  public  purse  physicians  who  treated  the  citizens  free 
of  charge.  While  the  masses  still  believed  in  expelling  diseases  by 
channs  and  prayer,  or  by  visits  to  the  shrines  of  Asdepius,  the  med- 
ical profession  of  the  Periclean  age  had  eliminated  magic  and  every 
form  of  superstition  from  theory  and  practice,  and  stood  on  the  solid 
ground  of  scientific  observation  and  experiment.  Hippocrates,  of 
Cos,  the  most  celebrated  physician  of  the  ancient  world,  was  a  young 
man  in  the  beginning  of  his  practice  before  the  close  of  the  age.  In 
his  family  the  profession  had  been  hereditary,  as  was  generally  true 
of  trades  or  other  lields  of  technical  skill.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  medical  knowledge  had  accumulated  at  the  temples  of  Asclepius, 
where  the  sick  and  the  maimed  sought  divine  healing,  it  is  significant 
of  the  scientific  spirit  of  Hippocrates  that  in  all  his  writings  he  never 
prescribes  a  visit  to  such  a  shrine.  "  Every  illness,"  he  declares, 
"has  a  natural  cause;  and  without  natural  causes,  nothing  ever 
hainwns."  He  lays  great  stress  on  hygiene,  especially  diet,  on  the 
principle  that  "  Nature  is  the  best  physician;  "  but  he  was  ready  to 
u.se  drugs  or  when  necessary  cutting  and  cauterizing:  "  Where  drugs 
fail,  steel  will  cure:  where  .steel  fails,  Ar'  will  cure;  where  fire  fails, 
there  is  no  cure."  It  was  his  achievement  to  repel  from  his  domain 
all  assaults  of  sophists  and  speculative  philosophers,  and  while  Diaiii- 
taining  and  expanding  the  scientific  method  of  his  predecessors,  to 
uphold  for  his  profession  the  noblest  ideals  of  devotion  to  duty  and 
to  right.' 

Progress  In  philosophy;  Heracleitus   (died  475).    Not  only 
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special  branches  of  knowledKe  were  being  cultivated,  but  great  prog- 
ress was  taking  place  in  the  philosophic  attitude  toward  the  world  as 
a  whole  and  its  problems.  With  Heracleitus  of  Ephesus,  who  flour- 
ished early  in  the  century,  philosophy  began  to  concern  itself  with 
the  motion,  change,  life  of  nature.  Not  Being  he  asserted,  but 
BemminR  is  the.  fiinHanwntal  essence  of  things.  Meditation  on  this 
subject  led  him  to  imagine  a  world-ruling  reason  —  logos  —  which 
produces  the  ever-changing  phenomena  of  the  Universe.  This  con- 
trolling principle  can  be  apprehended  only  by  a  few  sages  like  him- 
self, who  also  possess  a  logos  similar  in  kind  to  that  of  the  Uni- 
verse whereas  the  masses  are  doomed  to  eternal  ignorance  and  folly. 
The  self-assertive  personality  of  this  philosopher,  added  to  the  evi- 
dent depth  of  his  mental  vision,  has  influenced  the  thought  of  the 
world  even  to  the  present  day,  while  his  obscure,  riddling  prophetic 
utterances,  along  with  his  doctrine  of  the  divine  and  human  logos, 
gave  pronounced  encouragement  to  mysticism.* 

Continuation  of  the  Eleatics;  Empedocles,  about  495-430.  '  In 
spite  of  the  repudiation  of  Being  by  Heracleitus  and  his  insistence 
on  Becoming  as  the  sole  reality,  the  successors  of  Xenophanes  the 
Ekatic  continued  more  strongly  than  ever  to  deny  motion  and  change, 
and  to  claim  for  Being  alone  a  real  existence.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  harmonize  these  views  by  Empedocles  of  Acragas.  With  the  Elea- 
tics he  denied  absolute  origin  and  decay;  but  unlike  them,  he  be- 
lieved in  the  plurality  of  Being;  there  are.  he  asserted,  four  elements 
—  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire  —  of  which  all  things  are  composed. 
The  forces  that  combine  and  separate  them  are  I>ove  and  Hate,  the 
poetic  antecedents  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  In  this  way  he  was 
able  to  use  both  Being  and  BecominR  in  his  theory  of  the  formation 
of  the  world.  He  paid  less  attention  to  the  character  of  his  ele- 
ments than  to  the  processes  of  nature.  In  accounting  for  plant  and 
animal  forms  he  enunciated  a  principle  crudely  anticipative  of  the 
"  survival  of  the  fittest."  At  the  same  time  he  introduced  into 
science  the  idea  of  "  elements."  which  has  survived  to  our  own  age. 
Unlike  all  his  predecessors,  Empedocles  zealously  courted  popularity. 
He  was  a  politician,  a  leader  of  the  democracy  of  his  city,  a  prophet, 
and  a  physician  of  miraculous  power.  He  asserted  his  ability  to  heal 
old  age.  to  raise  and  calm  the  winds,  produce  rain  and  drought,  and 
to  recall  the  dead  to  life.     Gorgeously  arrayed  in  brilliant  robes  and 
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adorned  with  flowers,  he  passed  from  city  to  city,  everywhere  vei^k- 
ated  as  a  god.  Finally,  as  his  friends  reported,  he  asceaded  living  to 
heaven,  whereas  cynical  gossip  averred  rather  that  he  had  leaped 
into  the  crater  of  Mount  Aetna." 

The  atomists:  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  about  460-350. 
Every  new  philosopher,  after  learning  what  his  predecessors  had  (• 
teach,  attempted  to  correct  the  faults  of  their  suppositions  or  methods 
with  a  view  to  approaching  nearer  to  the  tnith.  Thus  it  was  that 
Leucippus,  seemingly  a  younger  contemporary  of  Empedocles,  hegan 
working  out  the  problem  of  that  thinker  in  a  more  scientific  way. 
Seeing  Ho  reason  why  Being  should  be  limited  to  precisely  four  de- 
ments, he  assumed  instead  its  division  into  an  indefinite  number  of 
minute  indivisible  particles,  termed  atoms.  By  the  side  of  Being, 
which  he  interpreted  as  matter,  he  assumed  the  existence  of  Void  — 
empty  space  —  in  which  the  atoms  moved;  in  place  of  the  mythical 
Love  and  Hate  he  substitutedGrayitation.  a  strictly  physical  force. 
With  Being.  Void,  and  Gravitation^  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  form- 
ation of  the  world,  the  processes  of  nature,  and  even  feeling  and 
thought  in  a  purely  mechanical  way.  The  atcnnic  theory,  afterward 
developed  into  a  system  by  his  famous  pupil  Democritus,  was  gener- 
ally denounced  by  the  ancients  as  materialistic,  hence  as  ethically 
demoralizing.  Appreciating  its  value,  however,  the  modem  world  has 
placed  it  in  the  foundation  of  science;  and  it  still  holds  true,  except- 
ing that  chemists  have  pushed  the  analysis  of  matter  far  beyond  the 
atom.' 

Anazagoras,  about  500-428  More  in  accord  with  the  general  eth- 
ical direction  of  Greek  thought,  hence  more  influential,  was  Anaxa- 
goras,  a  contemporary  of  Loicippus.  His  lasting  contributioD  to 
philosophy  was  to  substitute  for  gravitation  an  infinite  and  omniscient 
Intelligence,  which  orders  all  things.  He  did  not  consciously  think 
of  it  as  a  person  or  as  a  deity  but  regarded  it  merely  as  a  directing 
force.  If  not  immaterial,  it  was  at  least  a  substance  unmixed  and  In 
quality  unique.  The  religious  and  ethical  consequences  of  his  theory 
however  were  left  mainly  to  future  thinkers  to  draw.^ 

Influence  of  the  philosophers;  their  limitations.  The  influence 
of  all  philosophers  was  thus  far  limited  to  narrow  circles  of  pupils. 

G  Xcnophincn:  p    lU.    PuitienldH  uid  Zcnon,  other  Elulics;  B>l(cvcU,  p.  11-2T.    Ei^ 
pedoclcJi;  p.  <J-8. 
nBikrwcll.  p.  il-bb. 
t  aitewdl,  p.  *»-!«. 
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%o  the  public  the  thinker  seemed  an  odd,  unnatural  bdng,  who  in 
his  search  for  the  undiscoverable  and  the  unpractical  n^lected  every- 
thing that  the  Greek  held  dear  —  a  subject  for  ridicule  in  comedy  or 
for  prosecution  on  the  charge  of  atheism,  of  having  substituted  whirl- 
igig for  Zeus.'  Those  who,  braving  public  opinion,  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  systems  of  thought,  were  generally  struck 
by  their  contradictions,  the  uncenain  foundations  on  which  they 
rested,  and  their  utter  uselessneas  in  life.  Thus  far,  in  fact,  Hellenic 
thinkers,  while  discovering  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  science 
and  philosophy,  had  pursued  the  faulty  method  of  generalization  on 
the  basis  of  too  few  facts.  Little  more  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out a  careful  and  extensive  study  of  nature. 

Rhetoric  and  the  Sophists.  Meanwhile  with  the  rise  of  de- 
njocracy,  involving  the  theory  of  human  equality,  a  demand  was  cre- 
.  ated  for  a  technical  education  that  would  fit  any  man  who  wished 
for  public  life:  statesmanship,  once  based  on  inborn  gifts  of  speech 
and  political  wisdom,  had  to  be  democratized.  This  demand  called 
into  being  the  art  of  rhetoric,  whose  aim  was  to  equip  any  man, 
however  humble  his  talent,  for  public  speaking.  Shortly  after  the 
establishment  of  democracy  in  Syracuse  (466),  Corax  of  that  city 
developed  the  first  method  of  juridical  oratory;  and  fn»n  his  schod 
was  issued  the  earliest  practical  treatise  on  the  subject.  Rhetoric, 
however,  concerned  itself  with  nnthir^g  hpyimH  the  communication  of 


thought  and  the  persuasim  to  ^belief  or  an  action;  it  had  to  be 
supplemented  Jjy,  a  .w^^ing  knowledge  of  government  and  society. 
Hence  arose  a  class  of  men  who  professed  to  teach  not  only  rhetoric, 
but  all  knowledge  essential  to  the  statesman.  Such  instructors  in 
wisdom  were  termed  sophists.  They  travelled  from  city  to  city,  giving 
exhibitions  of  their  knowledge  and  of  their  skill  in  argument,  and 
imparting  instructicm  to  all  who  desired  it,  and  who  were  able  to 
pay  the  required  fee." 

Protagoras,  about  485-410.  The  earliest  of  this  class,  and  by 
far  the  most  eminent,  was  Protagoras.  Though  vain  of  his  ability, 
he  seems  to  have  possessed  an  admirable  character  and  to  have  pur- 
sued high  aims.  "  Young  man,"  he  is  represented  as  saying  to  a 
prospective  pupil,  "  if  you  associate  with  me,  on  the  very  first  day  you 
will  return  home  a  better  man  than  you  came,  and  better  on  the  second 

RCf.  ihc  prvKcution  of  Socrila  (p.  WO)  and  AHMophanei.  Ctoudi.    Whiriigii  (Etbciid 
VorUx):  Cloudj.  JM  I. 
•  On  ibetOTici  PUlo,  Cortias.    On  lophislii.  Ptalo,  PiolagOTas. 
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day  than  on  the  first,  and  better  every  day  than  you  were  the  day 
before."  "  He  will  leam,"  the  teacher  continues,  "  what  he  canw 
to  leam:  and  that  is  prudence  in  affairs  private  as  well  as  public;  he 
will  kam  to  order  his  own  house  in  the  best  manner,  and  he  will  be 
able  to  speak  and  act  for  the  best  in  the  affairs  of  the  state."  " 

Theory  of  knowledge  held  by  Protagoras.  The  speculatitHis  of 
philosophers  had  led  many  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  knowledge. 
Abandoning  all  hope  of  discovering  the  one  true  essence  of  the  Uni- 
verse, Protagoras  boldly  declared  that  "  Man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things," —  in  other  words,  everything  is  precisely  what  it  seems  to  the 
individual.  In  two  respects  this  declaration  opened  a  new  era.  Firet 
it  directed  attention  to  the  mind  and  its  relation  to  the  outside  world, 
thus  paving  the  way  to  a  Mental  PhiloSbphy,  or  Psychology.  Sec- 
ondly by  shifting  the  centit  of  attention  frcan  the  world  to  man  it 
gave,  along  with  many  cooperating  forces,  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the 
growth  of  individualism. 

Beginnings  of  political  and  social  science.  The  same  thinker 
had  a  theory  to  offer  as  to  the  basis  of  society  and  the  states  The 
desire  of  self-preservation  gathered  mankind  into  cities;  "but  when 
they  were  gathered  together,  having  no  art  of  government,  they  hanned 
one  another,  and  were  again  in  process  of  dispersion  and  destruc- 
tion. Zeus  feared  that  the  entire  race  might  be  exterminated,  and 
therefore  sent  Hermes  to  them,  bearing  reverence  and  justice  to  be 
the  ordering  principles  of  cities  and  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
conciliation.  Herra^B  asked  Zeus  how  he  should  impart  justice  and 
reverence  among  men;  — Should  he  distribute  them  as  the  arts  arc 
distriliuted  —  th;it  is,  to  a  favored  few  only,  one  skilled  individual 
having  enough  of  medicine  or  of  any  other  art  for  many  unskilled 
ones?  '  Shall  thii^  l>e  the  manner  in  which  I  am  to  distribute  justice 
and  rewrence  among  men.  or  shall  1  give  it  to  them  all?  '  '  To  all,' 
said  Zeus;  '  I  should  like  them  all  to  have  a  share;  for  cities  cannot 
e.xist  if  only  a  few  share  in  the  virtues,  as  in  the  arts.  And  furfter, 
make  a  law  by  my  order  that  he  who  has  no  part  in  reverence 
and  justice  shall  be  put  to  death,  for  he  is  a  plague  to  the 
state.'  "  "  Here  was  the  beginning  of  a  line  of  thought  which  led  to 
the  creation  of  Sociology  and  Political  Science.  Furthermore  Protag- 
ora.i  and  hi-s  con  tern  |)orary  sophists  began  the  study  of  Grammar, 
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Phonetics,  and  Philology — all  necessarily  in  a  rudimentary  way. 

Development  of  political  science;  Hippodamus.  Political 
science  was  taken  up  at  this  time  by  other  thinkers  and  carried  much 
farther.  It  was  directed  alcaig  two  principal  lines:  first,  the  criti- 
cism of  existing  cMistitutions,  of  which  an  example  is  mentioned 
above;  second  the  creation  of  ideal  constitutions.  The  first  author  of 
such  a  constitution  was  Hippodamus,  the  famous  engineer,  who 
planned  Peiraeus  and  Thurii."  There  was  little  that  was  peculiar  in 
his  system  but  the  beginning  he  made  was  in  time  developed  by  more 
inventive  thinkers. 

Nature  versus  conveation;  dissolution  of  tlie  traditional. 
Other  sophists  of  the  age  borrowed  from  Protagoras  his  theory  of 
knowledge  and,  with  varying  motive  and  ability,  pursued  the  same 
methods.  All  laid  stress  on  the  distinction  between  Nature,  whose 
laws,  observed  by  all  nations,  are  morally  binding,  and  conventirai 
—  man-made  customs  and  statutes,  for  which  they  cherished  no 
reverence."  The  effect  of  this  principle  was  to  dissolve  tradition, 
including  the  religion  and  the  moral  usages  of  the  fathers.  In  their 
view  the  past  was  an  age  of  ignorance  and  superstition;  the  present 
alMie  was  worthy  of  ccmsideration.  The  same  principle  tended 
equally  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  social  class  and  the  boundaries 
of  states.  By  nature  all  men  are  brothers,  and  it  is  wrong  for  one 
to  enslave  another.  Though  dissolvents  of  the  established  political, 
social  and  religious  order,  they  were  preparing  the  way  to  a  world- 
wide humanism,  to  more  friendly  relations  among  states,  to  federa- 
tions and  empire.  It  is  significant  that  one  of  the  greater  sophists, 
Gorgias,  a  Sicilian,  seeing  perhaps  dimly  the  need  of  a  universal 
language  of  culture,  adopted  for  that  purpose  the  Attic  dialect. 

II.      HiSTOKY  AND  THE  DrAMA 

History:  Herodotus,  about  484-425.  The  spirit  of  scientific 
inquiry  naturally  involved  an  eagerness  to  know  the  past  of  the  human 
race;  and  this  desire  created  History.  The  first  historian  whose 
works  have  been  preserved  was  Herodotus.  We  are  unable,  therefore, 
to  say  definitely  how  great  an  advance  he  made  beyond  Hecataeus, 
his  most  distinguished  predecessor.  Born  in  the  period  of  the  conflict 
with  Persia,  Herodotus  lived  through  the  age  of  Pericles  and  the 
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earlier  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  His  native  place  was  Hali- 
camassus,  a  city  of  Dorian  stock  which  had  adopted  the  Icmian  tongue, 
and  which  lay  on  the  borderland  between  Hellas  and  the  Persian 
empire.  He  travelled  to  Ej^ypt.  into  Asia  as  far  as  Susa,  to  the  coun- 
tries about  Pontus,  to  Italy  —  in  brief,  to  most  of  the  known  world. 
Everywhere  he  gathered  material  which  found  its  way  into  his  work. 

Epic  origin  and  dramatic  influence.  As  the  genealogists  were 
the  literary  descendants  of  Hesiod,  Herodotus  was  a  son  of  Homer, 
and  his  history  might  well  be  described  as  a  great  prose-epic,  influaice  j 
to  some  extent  by  the  contemporary  drama.  A  brief  preface  ex- 
plains the  object  of  his  work:  "This  is  a  presentation  of  the  In- 
quiry—  Historic  —  of  Herodotus  of  Halicamassus  to  the  end  that 
time  may  not  obliterate  the  great  and  marvellous  deeds  of  Hellenes  and 
Barbarians,  and  especially  that  they  may  not  forget  the  causes  for 
which  they  waged  war  with  one  another."  '*  In  his  search  for  causes 
he  narrates  from  earliest  times  the  notable  achievements  of  all  the 
peoples  who  were  involved  in  the  War, —  and  used  that  conflict  as 
the  unifying  elnncnt  of  his  work.  Treating  thus  of  substantially 
the  entire  known  world,  his  production  may  be  described  as  a  uni- 
versal history. 

Method  of  research.  So  far  as  we  know,  Herodotus  was  the  first 
to  apply  the  word  History,  in  its  original  sense  of  inquiry,  to  this 
field  of  literature.  It  aptly  describes  his  method  of  gathering  in- 
formation by  personal  inquiry  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  know," 
Often  unsatisfied  with  an  individual  source,  he  pursued  his  investi- 
gation among  various  authorities-,"  thus  introducing  the  cnnparative 
method  of  research.  The  object  of  his  History,  as  he  conceived  it, 
required  him  to  tell  all  he  had  thus  heard:  "  I  am  under  obliga- 
tion to  tell  what  is  reported,  though  I  am  not  bound  altogether  to  be- 
lie\'e  it;  and  let  this  saying  hold  good  for  ever>'  narrative  in  the  His- 
tory."" We  find  him,  accordingly,  often  expressing  doubt  as  to 
what  he  hears,  comparing  the  more  with  the  less  credible  account,  or 
reasoning  about  the  reliability  of  his  source."  Although  his  woik 
al)ounds  in  myths  and  Actions,  and  though  he  was  often  at  the  mercy 
of  untrustworthy  informants,  he  was  far  from  credulous.  Even 
the  fictitious  tales,  whether  myths  or  more  recent  inventions,  are  of 
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greater  value  for  illustrating  the  thought  and  life  of  the  age  than 
would  have  been  a  dry  enumeration  of  facts,  however  well  ascer- 
tained. From  the  point  of  view  here  mentioned  this  feature  of  his 
work  is  a  positive  merit. 

Broad-mindedness.  Another  great  quality  of  Herodotus  is  his 
broad-mindedness,  to  which  bis  cosmopolitan  birthplace  and  extensive 
travels  contributed.  He  could  understand  that  many  foreign  cus- 
toms were  at  least  as  good  as  the  Hellenic,'^  that  there  were  great 
and  admirable  characters  among  the  Barbarians,  and  that  mon- 
archy as  well  as  democracy  has  its  good  features.  A  comparison  of 
£^ptian  with  Hellenic  tradition  taught  him  the  emptiness  of  the 
claim  of  certain  Greeks  to  near  descent  from  a  god.'-"  In  Hellenic 
tradition  the  gods  continued  to  connect  themselves  with  the  human 
race,  by  marriage  and  parentage,  to  nine,  eighl,  or  even  six  centuries 
before  the  historian's  time,  whereas  Egyptian  chronology  removed 
such  phenomena  fifteen  thousand  years  into  the  past.  This  com- 
parative study  of  religion  convinced  Herodotus  that  his  countrymen  en- 
tertained many  false  noticais  as  to  their  own  gods  and  as  to  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  human  race." 

Religion.  Regarding  the  existence  of  the  gods,  however,  and  their 
providential  dealings  with  men,  the  historian  betrays  no  scepticism. 
With  other  enlightened  men  of  his  age  he  believes  in  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence,^' who  rules  the  world,  and  in  a  kindly  spirit  watching  over 
men,  revealing  his  will  through  omens,  dreams,'  and  oracles.  The 
popular  opinion  that  God  is  envious  of  human  happiness,  and  there- 
fore always  sends  evil  to  counterbalance  good-luck  he  puts  in  the 
mouths  of  others,  but  does  not  himself  express.  Like  Aeschylus  he 
seems  to  believe  that  the  downfall  of  the  great  —  for  example  of 
Xerxes  —  is  in  punishment  for  insolence  which  unusual  prosperity 
often  induces.** 

Summary;  the  "Father  of  History."  Id  religion,  therefore, 
though  casting  off  much  that  is  extraneous,  he  holds  firmly  to  the 
enlightened  orthodoxy  of  the  time,  while  in  moral  character  and  pur- 
pose he  stands  on  a  level  with  the  best  men  of  his  century.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  strict  historical  science,  while  advancing  beyond 
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Hecatacus,  he  is  still  crude  and  imperfect,  whereas  his  broad  sympathy 
and  kindly  interest  in  everything  human,  his  high  religious  and  moral 
principles,  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdotes  illustrative  of  customs 
and  character,  his  charming  style  and  genial  personality  have  entitled 
him  to  his  place  as  the  "  father  of  history,"  '*  and  have  {{iven  bis 
literary  production  a  universal  and  eternal  interest. 

Sophocles,  496-404.  The  religious  and  moral  ideas  of  the  age 
find  their  l)est  expression  in  the  great  Attic  dramatist  Sophocles. 
Literature  had  not  yet  become  a  profession;  as  Aeschylus  was  a  sol- 
dier, Sophocles  tilled  public  offices.  Such  labors,  however,  did  not 
ruffle  the  serenity  or  disturb  the  comfort  of  an  easy  life.  The  prob- 
lems he  deals  with  are  less  gigantic  than  those  of  Aeschylus,  and 
his  solutions  are  as  a  rule  more  pacific.  There  are,  however,  many 
points  of  contact.  Like  Aeschylus  he  believes  in  the  omniscience  and 
almighty  power  of  God.  Joined  with  this  belief  is  the  conviction  that 
he  is  just  and  merciful.  "  Zeus  himself,  in  all  that  he  doeth,  hath 
Mercy  for  a  sharer  of  his  throne."  "^  He  is  a  Providence,  to  whom 
man  may  confidently  leave  his  troubles.  "  Courage,  my  daughter, 
courage;  great  still  in  heaven  is  Zeus,  who  sees  and  governs  all;  leave 
thy  bitter  quarrel  to  him."  '*  As  guardians  of  right  the  powers  above 
are  punishers  of  misdeeds,  slow  but  sure  in  their  pursuit  of  the  un- 
righteous."' 

The  Gods  of  country  and  of  kin.  Especially  near  and  dear  are 
the  local  spirits,  gods  of  the  land,  to  whom  the  returning  wanderer 
tirst  lifts  his  hands;  near  are  the  gods  of  one's  race,  of  one  blood 
with  the  worshipper,  they  who  founded  the  family  or  gens,  and  are 
most  concerned  for  its  preservation."" 

Communication  between  gods  and  men;  scepticism.  Great  and 
good,  and  interested  in  the  welfare  of  man,  the  heavenly  powers  have 
found  means  of  communicating  their  will  to  him  through  visiuis, 
oracles,  and  the  mouths  of  seers.  It  is  natural,  however,  that  the 
scientific,  inquiring  spirit  of  the  Periclean  age,  involving  rationalism 
and  religious  doubt,  should  reflect  itself  in  the  troubled  life  of  the 
Sophoclean  dramas.  Oedipus,  though  by  nature  essentially  religious, 
doubts  the  prophetic  art  of  Teiresias,  and  seems  to  prove  his  point  by 
irrefutable  argument.     His  wife  Jocasta  rejects  even  the  wacle  of 
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Apollo,  and  demising  all  moral  law,  advise  a  randtxn,  heedless  life. 
More  excusable  is  the  long-suffering  Philoctetes:  "  No  evil  thing  has 
been  known  to  perish;  no,  the  gods  take  tender  care  of  such,  and  have 
a  strange  joy  in  turning  back  from  Hades  all  things  villainous  and 
knavish,  while  tbey  are  ever  sending  the  just  and  the  good  out  of  life. 
How  am  I  to  deem  of  these  things,  or  wherein  shall  I  praise  them, 
when  praising  the  ways  of  the  gods,  I  find  that  the  gods  are  evil?  " '" 
But  in  the  end  all  these  doubts  and  complaints  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  catastrophe  of  the  drama;  prophetic  truth  and  divine  providence 
are  fully  vindicated.  Only  at  the  close  of  the  Traekiniae,  Hyllus, 
standing  over  the  body  of  his  father  Heracles,  who,  having  toiled 
throuKh  life  for  the  good  of  mankind  and  innocent  of  wrong,  died  a 
death  of  unspeakable  agony,  pronounces  on  the  gods  a  judgment 
that  the  audience  carried  uncraitroverted  to  their  homes:  "  Mark  the 
great  cruelty  of  the  gods  in  the  deeds  that  are  being  done.  They 
have  children,  and  are  hailed  as  fathers,  and  yet  they  can  look  upon 
such  sufferings.  No  man  foresees  the  future;  but  the  present  is 
fraught  with  mourning  for  us.  and  with  shame  for  the  powers  above, 
and  verily  with  anguish  beyond  compare  for  him  who  endures  this  - 
down."  '* 

Burial  and  its  rites.  Among  the  religious  rites  most  sacred  are 
those  attending  burial.  '  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  the  dying  man  to 
know  that  his  body  is  not  cast  forth  a  prey  to  dogs  and  birds."  A 
law  which  the  gods  have  established  requires  kinsmen  to  bury  their 
dead  with  all  due  ceremony;  for  burying  her  brother  in  obedience  to 
this  order  of  heaven  Antigone  was  condemned  to  interment  alive: 
"  I  will  bury  him:  well  for  me  to  die  in  doing  that.  1  shall  rest,  a 
loved  one.  with  him  whom  I  have  loved,  sinless  in  my  crime;  for  I 
owe  a  longer  allegiance  to  the  dead  than  to  the  living:  in  that  world 
I  shall  abide  forever." '"  It  was  the  duty  of  the  kin  to  wash  and 
deck  the  body,  to  lay  it  on  the  funeral  pyre,  to  place  the  ashes  in  the 
um,  for  depositing  in  the  tomb.  Thereafter  it  was  fitting  at  intervals 
to  pour  offerings  on  the  mound,  and  encircle  it  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  place  thereon  locks  of  hair  freshly  cut  from  the  head.  No 
oiemy  of  the  dead  should  join  in  these  ceremonies  "^ 

Future  life.     References  to  future  life  are  vague;  yet  one  who,  like 
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Oedipus,  has  innocently  suffered,  may  hope  there  for  reccanpense. 
"  Many  were  the  sorrows  that  came  to  him  without  cause;  but  in 
requital  a  just  God  shall  lift  him  up."  '*  For  him  the  nether  ada- 
mant was  riven  in  love  that  he  might  pass  on  without  pain  to  the  world 
of  the  dead.  Sufferers  in  this  life  preferred  to  think  of  death  as 
sleep,  a  perfect  rest  from  pain."  Those  who  had  passed  on,  however, 
were  not  without  feeling  and  thought.  The  veiing  or  punishing  of 
their  foes  save  them  pleasure,  and  they  had  praise  for  kinsfolk  who 
showed  piety  to  the  dead.  When  duly  invoked,  the  soul  came  in 
kindness  frcnn  the  world  below  to  aid  a  helpless  kinswoman  against  a 
powerful  enemy.*"  U 

Ties  of  kin  and  marriage.  Strongest  of  all  ties  is  that  of  blood 
to  move  men  to  compassion  and  succor.  Piety  to  kin  is  a  higher  law 
than  allegiance  to  the  state,  even  as  eternity  surpasses  the  span  of 
earthly  life.  The  ideal  marriage  is  founded  on  love,  like  that  of  Anti- 
gone and  Haemon,  a  bond  whose  breaking  ruptures  life  itself,'' 
Love  is  the  greatest  of  conquerors,  of  destroyers:  "  It  is  a  power 
enthroned  in  sway  beside  the  eternal  laws."  *' 

The  wife.  The  change  from  girlhood  to  wedded  life  involves  the 
assumption  of  grave  cares  and  responsibilities:  "Yes,  the  tender 
plant  grows  in  those  sheltered  regions  of  its  own;  and  the  Sun-God's 
heat  vexes  it  not.  nor  rain  nor  any  wind;  but  it  rejoices  in  its  sweet 
untroubled  being,  till  such  time  as  the  girl  is  called  a  wife,  and 
finds  her  portion  of  anxious  thoughts  in  the  night,  brooding  on 
danger  to  husband  or  to  children,"  °*  Her  all-absorbing  affecticm 
brooks  no  rival  in  her  husband's  favor.  Fierce  jealousy,  awakened 
by  the  slightest  cause,  drives  her  to  love-charms,  perchance  to  crime. 
But  the  good  wife  is  her  husband's  solace  and  his  discreet  counsellor; 
she  warns  him  to  avoid  danger  and  excessive  pride  or  anger,  and  urges 
upon  him  a  moderate,  conciliatory  temper.  Such  wives  were  Jocasta 
and  even  more,  Tecmessa.  It  is  natural  for  the  husband  to  honor 
his  wife  above  his  fellow -citizens  and  to  respect  her  prudence.  But 
the  plot  demands  that,  as  the  catastrophe  draws  near,  the  hero,  his 
spirit  aflame  with  misguided  passion,  should  brutally  override  her 
dearest  wishes  in  the  mad  onrush  to  his  docm.*"     Overcome  by  grief. 
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she  slays  herself.  Her  death  is  the  mortal  stab  in  a  heart  already 
wounded  with  insufferable  woes.  "  Alas,"  exclaims  Creon,  when  he 
hears  the  awful  news  of  his  wife's  suicide,  "  I  was  already  as  dead 
and  thou  hast  smitten  me  anew!  What  is  this  new  message  that  thou 
bringest  me  —  woe,  woe  is  mel — of  a  wife's  do(Hn,  of  slaughter 
heaped  on  slaughter?"" 

Not  every  marriage  is  desirable;  the  evil  wife  —  sharer  of  the 
home  —  is  a  joy  that  soon  grows  cold;  for  no  wound  could  strike 
deeper  than  a  false  friend,"  like  the  hardened  murderess  Clytem- 
nestra,  who  treacherously  slew  her  husband  and  keeps  the  day  of  his 
death  with  dance  and  song,  and  "  month  by  month  sacrifices  sheep  to 
the  gods  who  have  wrought  her  deliverance,"  " 

Woman's  conditioa  has  declined.  The  condition  of  woman  has 
sunk  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  preceding  generation.  It  is 
true  that  girls  are  represented  as  walking  freely  out  of  doors  with  no 
one  to  attend,  and  grown  women  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  councils 
of  family  and  state,  yet  these  activities  belong  to  the  theatrical  tra- 
dition. Though  not  wholly  a  direct  reflection  of  the  life  of  the  age, 
at  least  they  do  not  offend  its  taste;  hence  they  call  for  no  apology 
from  the  poet.  The  decline  is  seen  mainly  in  the  increasing  empha- 
sis on  the  inferiority  of  wcanen  to  men  in  strength  and  efficiency,  and 
on  the  desirability  of  their  remaining  at  home  and  of  observing  si- 
lence. Thus  the  case  is  put  to  Electra  by  her  gentler  sister:  "  Seest 
thou  not.  thou  art  a  woman,  not  a  man.  and  no  match  for  thy  ad- 
versaries in  strength?""  Elsewhere  the  same  thought  is  echoed: 
"  Nay  we  must  remember  that  we  were  bom  women,  who  should  not 
strive  with  men."*'  King  Creon  thinks  it  dastardly  to  yield  to 
wtHnan's  will  or  persuasion.  Contemptible  is  the  victory  won  with 
woman's  aid."  Furthermore  that  a  girl  should  walk  in  public  un- 
protected is  decried  as  fraught  with  peril;  far  better  to  remain  in 
doors  than  range  at  large.*'  Yet  even  this  seclusion  is  made  their 
reproach  by  one  of  their  sex:  "  Nay.  by  ever-virgin  Artemis,"  ex- 
claims Electra,  "  I  will  never  stoop  to  fear  women,  stay-at-homes, 
vain  burdens  of  the  ground!  "  *'    Akin  to  this  sentiment  is  the  pro- 
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verb,  "  Silence  graces  w<Hnan,"  *'  no  less  widely  entertained  for  being 
uttered  by  a  madman.  Notwithstanding  adverse  sentiments  and  re- 
pressive customs,  actual  women,  only  in  a  less  degree  than  the  char- 
acters of  the  stage,  retain  their  share  of  speech,  their  participation  in 
religi(»Js  festivals;  and  while  losing  ground  in  society  beyond  the 
hcaae,  make  compensatory  gains  in  influence  within  the  family  circle. 

The  love  of  kin.  The  bond  of  love  and  of  comradeship  is  not- 
ably strong  between  daughter  and  father.  The  saddest  thought  of 
blind  Oedipus  in  contemplating  exile  is  that  of  leaving  his  daughters: 
"  My  two  girls,  poor  hapless  ones,  who  never  knew  my  table  spread 
apart,  or  lacked  their  father's  presence,  but  ever  in  all  things  shared 
my  daily  bread  —  I  pray  thee,  care  for  them." '"  The  same  union  of 
love  and  duty,  however,  runs  through  the  family,  constraining  the 
members  to  forgiveness  of  anger  and  of  even  greater  vexations." 
Thus  Antigone  reminds  her  father  of  his  duty  toward  an  erring  son: 
"  Thou  art  his  sire;  so  that  even  if  he  were  to  wrong  thee  with  the 
most  impious  of  foul  wrongs,  father,  it  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to 
wrong  him  again."  '^ 

Obedience  to  parents.  A  most  essential  element  of  such  a  family 
is  respect  for  parents.  Obedience  to  a  father  is  the  best  of  laws,** 
The  duty  of  toiling  for  a  parent  in  need  is  perfectly  fulfilled  for  her 
exiled  father  by  Antigone:  "  From  the  time  her  tender  age  was 
passed  and  she  came  to  a  woman's  strength,  she  hath  ever  been  the 
old  man's  guide  in  weary  wanderings,  oft  roaming  hungry  and  bare- 
foot through  the  wild  wood,  oft  sore-vexed  by  rains  and  scorching 
heat,  but  regarding  not  the  comforts  of  home,  if  so  her  father  should 
have  tendance." "' 

The  warping  of  family  affection.  Human  limitations.  These 
ideal  relations  among  kinsmen  may  be  fearfully  warped  by  sin.  The 
doctrine  of  the  hereditary  curse  —  its  causes,  operation,  and  results  — 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Aeschylus.  The  inner  force  that 
impels  man  to  crime  is  Insolence,  a  disposition  to  flout  divine  law." 
With  all  his  splendid  powers  of  mind,  man's  chief  lesson,  therefore, 
is  to  learn  his  human  limitations.  He  must  not  think  himself  a  god 
in  power,  or  kill  fair  hope  by  fretting  over  transitory  ills.     "  Remem-  , 
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ber  that  the  son  of  Cronos  himself,  the  all-disposinft  king,  hath  not 
appointed  a  painless  lot  for  mortals.  Sorrow  and  joy  come  round  to 
all,  as  the  Bear  moves  in  his  circlinK  path."  "  Lei  the  prosperous 
and  the  powerful  keep  in  mind  the  instability  of  their  conditicm: 
"  There  is  no  estate  of  mortal  life  that  I  would  ever  praise  or  blame 
as  settled.  Fortune  raises  and  Fortune  humbles  the  lucky  or  un- 
lucky from  dav  to  day.  and  no  one  can  prophesy  to  men  concerning 
those  things  that  are  appointed."  "  What  is  ordained  we  can  by  no 
means  escape:  "  Dreadful  is  the  mysterious  power  of  fate;  there  is 
no  deliverance  from  it  by  wealth  or  by  war,  by  fenced  city  or  by  dark 
sea-beaten  ships."  '*  "  Therefore  while  our  eyes  wait  to  see  the  des- 
tined final  day.  we  must  call  no  one  happy  who  is  of  mortal  race, 
until  be  bath  crossed  life's  border  free  from  pain,"  "  Oftimes  in- 
deed the  cup  of  life  holds  so  much  bitterness  as  to  make  us  doubt 
the  worth  of  living:  "  Not  to  be  bom  is.  past  all  prizing,  best;  but 
when  a  man  hath  seen  the  light,  this  is  next  best  by  far,  that  with  all 
speed  he  should  go  thither,  whence  he  hath  come." 

Sufferings  are  providential.  "  For  when  he  hath  seen  youth  go 
by,  with  its  light  follies,  what  troublous  affliction  is  strange  to  his  lot, 
what  suffering  is  not  therein?  —  envy,  factions,  strife,  battles,  and 
slaughters;  and  last  of  all.  age  claims  him  for  her  own  —  age  dis- 
praised, infirm,  unsociable,  unfriended,  with  which  all  woe  of  woe 
abides."*"  But  sufferings  come  in  the  providence  of  God  in  the 
working  out  of  destiny;  he  implants  in  man  wisdom,  the  supreme 
part  of  happiness,  and  reverence  toward  the  powers  above.  "  Great 
words  of  prideful  men  are  ever  punished  with  great  blows,  which  in 
old  age  teach  the  chastened  to  be  wise.""  Moreover  the  afflictions 
of  fellow-men  afford  an  opportunity  for  service:  "Man's  noblest 
task  is  to  help  others  by  his  best  means  and  powers.""' 

Citizen  and  state.  Man  not  only  lives  his  individual  and  family 
life,  but  forms  part  of  the  state.  "  Our  country  is  the  ship  that  bears 
us  safe." "'  and  only  in  her  well-being  can  the  citizens  find  pros- 
perity. It  behoves  them,  then,  to  prize  the  fatherland  above  all  other 
ties;  for  its  security  depends  upon  the  citizen:     "When  he  honors 
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the  laws  of  the  land  and  that  Justice  which  he  bath  sworn  by  the 
ftods  to  uphold,  proudly  stands  his  city;  no  city  hath  he  who,  for 
his  rashness,  dwells  with  sin.""*  Not  only  in  self-interest  but 
through  gratitude  for  nurture  and  protection  does  the  citizen  owe  the 
state  a  kindly  loyalty."* 

Civic  Tirtue.  His  training  in  civic  obligation  begins  in  the  fam- 
ily: "  He  who  does  his  duty  in  his  own  household  will  be  found 
righteous  in  the  state  as  well."  In  opposition  to  the  rising  ^irit  of 
fault-finding  with  government  and  magistrates  there  is  enjoined  a 
strict  obedience  to  authority:  "Never  can  laws  have  prosperous 
course  in  a  city  where  dread  bath  no  place.  .  .  .  But  where  there  is 
license  to  insult  and  to  act  at  will,  doubt  not  that  such  a  state,  thou^ 
favoring  gales  have  sped  her,  5(Hne  day  at  last  sinks  into  the  depths."  ** 
It  is  urged  with  reason  that,  right  w  wrong,  the  legitimate  authority 
should  be  obeyed."' 

The  competent  should  rule.  In  public  life  there  is  need  of  able 
men  to  lead :  "  The  small  without  the  great  can  ill  be  trusted  to 
man  the  walls;  lowly  leajiiued  with  great  will  prosper  best,  great 
served  by  less.  But  foolish  men  cannot  learn  these  truths.  Before 
their  mighty  leader  they  cower  still  and  dumb;  behind  his  back  they 
rail  against  him,  and  chatter  like  flocking  birds."  '*  Here  we  seem 
to  discover  the  incipient  ochlocracy  bridled  but  restive  under  the 
strong  rule  of  Pericles.  Though  favoring  the  nile  of  the  ablest, 
Sophocles  is  no  friend  of  tyranny.'"  His  ideal  government  is  that  of 
a  magistrate,  whatever  his  title,  chosen  by  the  people  oa  the  ground 
of  ability  and  of  proved  loyalty  to  the  state  —  no  god  indeed,  but 
"  the  first  of  men,  both  in  life's  common  chances,  and  when  mortals 
have  to  do  with  more  than  man," '"  in  whose  presence  even  plain  folk 
may  enjoy  free  speech.  Such  a  magistrate  is  a  man  of  large  sym- 
pathy as  well  as  of  prudence,  who  cares  for  his  fellow -citizens  as  a 
father  for  bis  children,  whose  pride  is  in  their  well-being,  whoee 
heart  goes  out  to  them  in  distress:  "Well  wot  I  that  ye  suffer  all; 
yet  sufferers  as  ye  are,  there  is  not  one  of  you  whose  sufferings  are 
as  mine.  Your  pain  cmnes  on  each  one  of  you  for  himself  alone,  and 
for  no  other;  but  my  soul  mourns  at  once  for  the  city,  and  for  myself, 
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and  for  you."  "  Such  a  ruler,  by  precept  and  example,  leads  the 
citizens  on  the  way  to  virtue,  bearing  for  their- general  character  a 
great  load  of  responsibility;  for  a  city,  as  an  army,  "  hangs  wholly  oa 
its  leaders:  and  when  men  do  lawless  deeds,  it  is  the  counsel  of  their 
leaders  that  corrupts  them."  '^ 

Interstate  reUtioiis.  War  and  peace.  Particularly  in  their  re- 
lations with  each  other.  Rovemmenls  have  need  of  prudent  guidance 
for  averting  useless  wars,  since  "  full  many  states  lightly  enter  on 
offence,  even  though  their  neighbor  lives  aright."  ^'  It  is  equally  a 
duty  to  refrain  from  usurping  power  over  voluntary  allies.'*  Of  war 
for  the  protection  of  the  oppressed  the  poet  heartily  approves.  On 
such  an  occasion  he  can  glory  in  the  Athenian  knighthood,  in  the 
fiash  of  steel  and  the  brazen  clangor  of  battle,  and  can  long  for  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  conflict:  "  O  to  be  a  dove  with  swift  strengfli 
as  the  storm,  that  I  might  reach  an  airy  cloud  with  gaze  lifted  above 
the  fray!  "  "  In  his  eyes,  however,  war  is  less  a  cause  of  glory  than 
a  bringer  of  sorrow  for  the  slaughter  of  men,  the  ruin  of  cities,  the 
enslavement  and  misery  of  captive  women.'"  War  is  essentially  an 
evil  as  it  carries  off  the  fittest,  passing  by  the  weakling  and  the 
coward:  "  To  be  brief.  I  would  tell  thee  this:  war  takes  no  evil  man 
by  choice,  but  good  men  always." ''     Better,  then,  that  all  wars  should 


"  When,  ah  when,  will  the  number  of  the  restless  years  be  full,  at  what 
term  will  they  cease,  that  bring  on  me  the  unending  woe  of  a  warrior's  toils 
throughout  the  wiile  land  ot  Troy,  for  the  sorrow  and  the  shame  of  Hellas? 

"  Would  that  the  man  had  passed  into  the  depths  of  the  sky,  or  to  all- 
receiving  Hades,  who  taught  the  Hellenes  to  league  themselves  for  war  in 
hateful  arms!  Ah.  those  toils  of  his,  from  which  so  many  toils  have  ^rungl 
Yea,  it  was  he  who  wrought  the  ruin  of  men."  "> 

Lessons  from  Sophocles.  Many  are  the  lessons  that  the  poet  has 
for  mankind,  but  the  sum  of  all  is  this:  Love  for  our  fellow-men, 
thoughts  meet  for  mortals,  inviolate  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, and  wisdom,  the  chief  part  of  happiness.  They  who  have  learned 
these  lessons  are  loved  of  the  powers  above. 
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III.    The  Personality  op  Pericles  and  His  Interfketation 
^;r  or  Athenian  Character 

Pericles  in  relation  to  his  age.  In  our  effort  to  poietrate  into 
the  mind  and  character  of  the  Athenians  we  are  aided  by  a  study  of 
the  man  who  not  only  brought  his  camnunity  to  a  summit  of  civiliza- 
tion never  before  reached  by  the  human  race,  but  also  incprporated 
and  expressed  in  his  own  personality  the  highest  ideals  of  his  age. 
Born  of  a  union  of  two  illustrious  gentes,  he  inherited  the  inspiring 
traditions  of  both.  His  father's  patriotic  achievements  in  the  war 
with  Persia,  the  great  constitutional  work  of  his  mother's  kin,  the 
thrilling  events  of  his  childhood  and  youth  attending  the  struggle  tar 
freedom  and  the  founding  of  empire,  were  in  him  transmuted  into 
force  and  nobility  of  character  directed  to  the  political,  intellectual, 
and  moral  elevation  of  his  country. 

His  education.  Pericles  enjoyed  the  best  educati<Hi  possible  in 
that  age.  Music,  which  included  not  only  lessons  on  the  lyre  but 
literature  and  other  elementary  studies,  was  taught  him  by  Damon, 
who  became  his  chief  political  adviser.  The  aristocratic  youth  prac- 
ticed singine  and  lyre-playing,  not  chiefly  with  a  view  to  entertaining 
himself  or  his  friends  in  social  gatherinjjs,  but  for  the  moral  cultiva- 
tion of  his  feelings.  The  lyric  song  he  learned,  with  its  triple  thetne 
God.  Blood,  and  Fatherland,  stirred  in  the  singer  and  the  hearers,  not 
individualistic  bul  civic  emotions.  Among  the  teachers  of  his  riper 
years  was  Zeno.  the  Eleatic  philosopher,  the  creator  of  dialectic  — 
pointed,  systematic  conversation  directed  to  the  refutation  of  error 
and  to  the  establishment  of  truth.  More  influential  was  Anaxagoras 
of  Clazomenae,  mentioned  above.  These  philosophers  freed  his  mind 
from  superstition  by  directing  it  to  a  search  for  natural  causes.  In- 
herent tendency,  under  philosophic  cultivation,  developed  into  a  seren- 
ity of  temjier.  which  no  insult  or  abuse  could  ruffle.'* 

His  oratory.  To  the  same  combination  of  natural  character  and 
instruction  is  due  his  lofty,  dignified  elo<|uence,  which  earned  for  him 
the  name  Olympian.  Though  he  had  no  instruction  in  rhetoric, 
which  was  introduced  into  Athens  too  late  for  his  service,  he  took 
great  pains  with  his  language,  and  before  delivering  a  speech,  he 
always  prayed  that  nothing  unbecoming  might  fall  from  his  lips.  His 
delivery  was  statuesque;  scarcely  a  gesture  ruffled  the  folds  of  his 
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mantle.  No  theatricality  but  the  weight  of  his  words,  the  majesty  of 
his  persMi.  his  deep  earnestness,  and  the  confidence  o^We  people  in 
his  patriotism,  wisdom,  and  incorruptibility  carried  conviction."" 

His  estate.  In  order  to  concentrate  his  whole  energy  upon  public 
affairs,  he  gave  over  the  management  of  his  inherited  estate  to  an 
able,  trusty  slave,  Evangelus.  who  sold  all  the  produce  in  a  lum[>, 
and  boUKht  for  the  family  the  necessities  of  life  as  they  were  re- 
quired. The  method  was  far  frtmi  econcnnical,  but  Pericles  was 
content  with  a  mere  subsistence  from  his  estate,  without  increase  ot 
diminution  of  its  value.     Such  was  the  ideal  of  his  social  class." 

His  family;  Aspasia.  Pericles'  wife  was  a  kinswoman,  Telesippe, 
the  mother  of  his  sons  Xanthippus  and  Paralus.  But  as  they  could 
not  live  happily  together,  Pericles  at  her  request  found  her  another 
husband."  Afterward  he  was  attracted  to  Aspasia,  a  highly  accom- 
plished woman  from  Miletus.  As  Athenian  women  had  merely  a 
donestic  education  and  were  now  kept  more  strictly  at  home  than 
they  had  been  in  the  past,  a  class  of  ncn-Athenian  women,  termed 
"  companions,"  better  educated  and  more  attractive  than  the  natives, 
usurped  their  place  in  the  society  of  men.  Under  his  own  law  of  451 
Pericles  could  contract  no  more  than  an  inferior  marriage  with  As- 
pasia, which  excluded  the  children  from  the  citizenship.  They  had  a 
son  Pericles,  who  was  given  the  franchise  by  a  special  vote  of  the  as- 
sembly. This  union  proved  most  happy,  but  the  high-bom  dames  of 
Athens,  reearding  Aspasia  as  a  social  outcast,  at  first  refused  to  visit 
her,  though  in  time  they  overcame  this  prejudice.  Socrates  and  other 
brilliant  men  of  the  age  gathered  at  her  houje  to  discuss  questions 
of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  practical  life  with  her,  and  brought  their 
wives,  that  they,  too,  might  benefit  by  the  conversation.*' 

The  best  interpreter  of  his  age.  No  one  could  doubt  the  compe- 
tence of  this  man  of  clear,  penetrating  vision  to  interpret  the  char- 
acter and  ideals  of  his  people.  This  task  he  sets  before  himself  in 
the  Funeral  Oration  delivered  over  those  who  fell  in  the  first  year  of 
the  great  war  with  Peloponnesus,  431."  As  given  by  Thucydides, 
the  essential  ideas  are  those  of  the  statesman,  but  the  style  is  certainly 
that  of  the  historian,  who  in  inserting  the  oration  in  his  narrative 
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after  the  close  of  the  war,  undoubtedly  took  some  liberty  even  with 
the  thought.  However  that  may  be,  it  fonns  one  of  the  most  picdous 
documents  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

Democracy  in  government  and  society.  First  he  explains  the 
political  constitution  and  the  mamier  of  life  in  which  the  Athenians 
rose  to  greatness.  The  Kovemnient  is  called  a  democracy,  "  for  the 
administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  many,  not  of  the  few.  But 
while  the  law  secures  equal  justice  to  all  alike,  talent  is  also  recog- 
nized: and  when  a  citizen  is  in  any  way  distinguished,  he  is  pre- 
ferred for  the  public  service,  not  as  a  matter  of  privilege,  but  oa 
grounds  of  excellence  alone.  Neither  is  poverty  a  bar,  but  a  man 
may  benefit  his  country  whatever  be  the  obscurity  of  his  condition."  " 
In  social  relaticais  prevails  a  largt  measure  of  liberty.  "  As  we  have 
given  free  play  to  all  in  our  public  life,  so  in  our  private  intercourse 
we  are  not  suspicious  of  one  another,  nor  angry  with  our  neighbor 
if  he  does  what  he  likes;  we  put  on  no  sour  looks  at  him,  ^ich, 
though  they  leave  no  mark,  are  unpleasant.  Open  and  friendly  in 
our  private  intercourse,  we  cherish  a  spirit  of  reverence  in  our  public 
acts;  we  are  kept  from  wronR  by  respect  for  authority  and  the  laws, 
particularly  those  for  the  protection  of  the  oppressed."  *" 

A  happy  environment.  He  gives  a  reason  for  the  festivals, 
more  numerous  and  splendid  than  in  any  other  Hellenic  city.  "  We 
have  not  forgotten  to  provide  our  spirits  with  many  relaxations  frMn 
toil;  there  are  regular  games  and  festivals  throughout  the  year;  our 
h(Hne  life  is  refined;  and  the  delight  we  daily  feel  in  all  these  bless- 
ings helps  banish  sadness."  "  Happiness  was  not  an  end  in  itself 
but  a  condition  of  collective  efficiency.  With  all  the  drudgery  of 
their  training,  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  contends,  are  unequal  in  war 
to  us.  who  without  laborious  drill;  win  by  light  hearts  and  valor. 
Their  ideals  are  purely  military;  ours  are  of  a  nobler  type."  "  Our 
city  is  equally  admirable  in  peace  and  war;  for  we  are  lovers  of  the 
beautiful,  yet  simple  in  our  tastes,  and  we  cultivate  the  mind  witbout- 
loss  of  manliness.  Wealth  to  us  is  not  mere  material  for  vainglory 
but  an  opportunity  for  achievement.  With  us  to  avow  poverty  is  no 
disgrace;  the  true  shame  is  in  doing  nothing  to  avoid  it."**  On 
such   principles  the  Athenians  have  attained   to  a  high  degree  of 
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mentality  and  sane  jud)i;>nent:  "  if  few  of  us  are  originators,  we  are 
all  sound  iudges  of  policy.  In  our  opinicm  the  fireat  impediment  to 
action  is  not  deliberation,  but  the  want  of  knowledKe  gained  by  dis- 
cussion preparatory  to  action.  For  we  have  the  peculiar  power  of 
thinking  before  we  act  and  of  actinj;  too,  whereas  other  men  are 
courageous  from  ignorance  but  hesitate  on  reflection."'"  A  great 
imperial  and  international  policy,  such  as  Pericles  was  following,  had 
to  rest,  not  on  narrow,  ignorant  selfishness,  but  on  a  kindly,  liberal 
spirit.  "  In  doing  good  we  are  unlike  others,  for  we  make  our 
friends  by  conferring,  not  by  receiving  favors.  .  .  .  We  alone  benefit 
our  neighbors  not  upon  a  calculation  of  interest  but  in  the  confidence 
of  freedom  and  in  a  frank  and  fearless  spirit." "  On  all  these 
grounds  the  citizens  and  the  state  afford  a  pattern  for  other  Greeks. 
"  In  a  word.  I  claim  that  Athens  is  the  school  of  Hellas,  and  that  the 
individual  Athenian  in  his  own  person  clearly  possesses  the  power  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  most  varied  activities  with  the  utmost  versa- 
tility and  grace."  "  y 

Civic  education;  Music  and  the  drama.  To  meet  the  varied 
requirements  of  the  citizen  in  this  intense  democracy,  in  which  more 
than  in  any  other,  life  was  civic  duty,  a  man  had  to  be  well  educated, 
not  in  books  but  in  public  affairs.  He  began  his  training  on  a  small 
scale  in  the  deme,  where  local  affairs  were  freely  discussed  in  town 
meeting,  and  local  offices  gave  a  taste  of  communal  management. 
Further  experience  he  gained  in  one  or  more  of  the  thousand  admin- 
istrative offices  of  the  state  and  empire,  and  in  the  ecclesia  and  law- 
courts.  But  practical  education,  in  itself  narrow  and  sordid,  must  be 
broadened  and  elevated  by  ideals.  The  Athenians  needed  the  teach- 
ings and  the  inspiration  of  their  great  poets;  and  this  instruction 
they  received  from  the  choral  songs  at  festivals  and  particularly 
frcHD  the  drama  presented  in  the  theatre.  More  than  sixty  days, 
distributed  throughout  the  year,  were  given  to  festivals,  including 
dramatic  exhibitions,  to  which  must  be  added  the  holidays  of  the 
demes.  The  wealthy  citizens  provided  the  entertainments,  spending 
on  them  many  times  the  sum  required  by  the  state,  and  receiving  their 
reward  in  the  respect  and  the  political  support  of  the  masses,"  Every 
year,  too,  frcan  <Hie  to  two  thousand  boys  and  men  appeared  befwe 
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the  public  in  choruses  for  the  dramatic  and  other  exhibiticns  ^ich 
required  them.  These  choral  services,  as  well  as  others,  generally 
rotated  amone  the  qualified  citizens,  thus  eivinj;  all,  or  nearly  all,  a 
training  in  music  and  some  study  of  literature.  Hence  we  may  un- 
derstand why  it  was  that  the  Athenian  public  in  the  theatre  <^auld 
follow  the  great  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  could  ap- 
preciate literary  allusions  and  fine  points  in  music,  which  have  been 
irrecoverably  lost  to  the  world. 

Intellectual  and  mora!  elevation.  Not  simply  the  artistic  taste 
of  the  community  but  the  intellectual  keenness  and  grasp  of  these  men 
who  could  follow  the  arguments  of  orators  on  complicated  questicHis 
of  foreign  policy,  as  well  as  the  great  dramas  of  the  age,  were  wwi- 
derful.  From  the  entire  Hellenic  race,  more  highly  endowed  than 
any  other,  a  happy  combination  of  circumstances  had  selected  the 
Athenian  community,  and  had  lifted  it  equally  hish  above  the  gen- 
eral Greek  level.  The  moral  plane  of  life,  too,  was  nothing  mean. 
This  fact  we  discover  in  the  extreme  attention  paid  to  maimers  and 
morals  in  education,  from  infancy  through  childhood  and  youth,  by 
parents,  nurse,  governor  and  teachers.  "  Education  and  adnHwition 
commence  in  the  first  years  of  childhood,  and  last  to  the  very  end  of 
life.  Mother  and  nurse  and  father  and  tutor  are  vying  with  one 
another  about  the  improvement  of  the  child  as  soon  as  ever  he  is 
able  to  understand  what  is  being  said  to  him;  he  cannot  say  or  do 
anything  without  their  setting  forth  to  him  that  this  is  just  and  that 
is  unjust;  this  is  honorable,  that  is  dishonorable;  this  is  holy,  that 
is  unholy;  do  this  and  abstain  from  that.  If  he  obeys,  well  and 
good:  if  not,  he  is  straiehiened  by  threats  and  blows,  like  a  piece  of 
bent  or  warped  wood.  At  a  later  stage  they  send  him  to  teachers, 
and  enjoin  them  to  see  to  his  manners  even  more  than  to  his  reading 
and  music:  and  the  teachers  do  as  they  are  desired.  When,  accord- 
ingly, the  boy  has  learned  his  letters  and  is  beginning  to  understand 
what  is  written,  as  before  he  understood  only  what  was  spoken,  fliey 
put  into  his  hands  the  works  of  great  poets,  which  he  reads,  sitting 
on  a  bench  in  school.  In  these  works  are  contained  many  admoni- 
tions, and  manv  tale;:,  and  praises,  and  eulogies  of  ancient  famous 
men,  which  he  is  required  to  learn  by  heart,  in  order  that  he  may 
imitate  or  emulate  them  and  desire  to  become  like  them.  Then 
again  the  teachers  of  the  lyre  take  similar  care  that  their  young  pupil 
is  temperate  and  gets  into  no  mischief;  and  when  they  have  taught 
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him  the  use  of  the  lyre,  tbey  introduce  him  to  the  poems  of  other  ex- 
cellent poets,  who  are  lyric  poets.  These  poems  they  set  to  music, 
and  make  their  bann(Hiies  and  rhythms  quite  familiar  to  the  chil- 
dren's souls,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  to  be  more  gentle  and 
harmonious  and  rhythmical,  and  so  more  fitted  for  speech  and  action; 
for  the  life  of  man  in  every  part  has  need  of  harmony  and  rhythm. 
Then  they  send  them  to  the  master  of  gymnastics,  in  order  that  their 
bodies  may  better  minister  to  the  virtuous  mind,  and  that  they  may 
not  be  OHnpelled  through  bodily  weakness  to  play  the  coward  in  war 
or  on  other  such  occasions.  This  is  done  by  those  who  have  the 
means  —  the  rich;  their  children  begin  to  go  to  school  soonest  and 
leave  off  latest."  "* 

Good  order  ia  the  theatre.  The  same  high  moral  standard  we 
see  in  the  perfect  order  at  the  theatres.  There  the  people  gathered, 
not  to  judKe  of  the  music,  but  to  receive  recreation  and  instruction; 
and  no  one  dared  make  a  noise  expressing  approval  or  the  reverse. 
"  In  early  time  music  was  divided  among  us  into  certain  kinds  and 
manners.  One  sort  ccaisisted  of  prayers  to  the  Gods,  which  were 
called  hynms;  and  there  was  another  and  opposite  sort  called  lamen- 
tati(His  and  another  called  paeans,  and  another,  celebrating  the  birth 
of  Diwiysus,  called,  I  believe,  dithyrambs.  They  used  further  the 
actual  word  'laws'  for  another  kind  of  song;  and  to  this  kind  they 
added  the  term  '  citheroedic'  All  these  and  others  were  duly  dis- 
tinguished, nor  were  the  performers  allowed  to  confuse  one  style  with 
another.  Furthermore  the  authority  which  determined  and  gave  judg- 
ment, and  punished  the  disobedient,  was  not  expressed  in  a  hiss,  nor 
in  the  most  unmusical  shouts  of  the  multitude,  as  in  our  own  days,  nor 
in  applause  and  clapping  of  hands.  But  the  directors  of  public  in- 
struction insisted  that  the  spectators  should  listen  in  silence  to  the  end; 
and  boys  and  their  tutors,  and  the  multitude  in  general,  were  kept 
quiet  by  a  hint  iiam  a  stick."  " 

Blemishes  and  limitations;  morality  is  civic.  Further  evidence 
is  the  appeal  of  the  dramatic  poets  to  a  remarkably  high  moral  sense, 
and  the  lofty  moral  key  in  which  the  Funeral  Oration  of  Pericles  is 
pitched.  Most  of  all,  the  moral  quality  shows  itself  in  the  sacrifice 
of  the  individual  to  the  good  of  the  community.  All  this  does  not 
signify  that  either  private  or  public  life  was  faultless.    The  blemishes 
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of  the  civilization  show  themselves,  for  example,  in  the  indecencies 
of  comedy,  in  the  crampinf;  of  the  lives  of  native  women  and  the  li- 
cense allowed  to  the  "  companions  "  of  foreign  birth,  in  the  existence 
of  slavery,  however  good  may  have  been  the  condition  of  slaves,  in 
the  narrowness  and  exctusiveness  of  Athenian  interests,  as  opposed 
to  those  of  metics,  dependent  allies,  Hellenes,  and  the  world  —  a 
selfishness  easily  explicable  by  the  conditions  of  the  times  but  none 
the  less  an  imperfection.  A  part  of  the  narrowness  here  menticmed  — 
a  part  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  city-state  ~  js  the  fact  that 
her  morality  was  essentially  civic.  The  fundamental  motive  to  right 
conduct,  as  Pericles  himself  asserts,  is  the  good  of  the  state.  "  I 
would  have  you  day  by  day  fix  your  eyes  upon  the  greatness  of 
Athens  till  you  become  filled  with  the  love  of  her;  and  when  you  are 
impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  her  glory,  reflect  that  this  empire  she 
owes  to  men  with  the  fighter's  daring,  the  wise  man's  understanding 
of  his  duty,  and  the  good  man's  self-discipline  in  its  performance, — 
to  men  who  if  they  failed  in  any  ordeal  disdained  to  deprive  the  city 
of  their  services,  but  sacrificed  their  lives  as  the  best  offerings  in  her 
behalf."  ••  The  patriotic  devotion  here  required  was  too  intense  to 
be  lasting.  No  long  time  after  Pericles  the  gradual  disintegration 
of  the  city-states  resulted  in  depriving  the  citizen  of  his  moral  basis, 
and  compelled  him  to  fight  out  anew  the  whole  battle  of  conduct 
on  other,  very  different  ground. 

■•Tbuc  li.  *i  (Zlnuncni). 
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CHAPTBB  XVni 
THE  PELOPOHHESIAN  WAR 

To  THE  BecinninC'OF  the  Sicilian  Expedition 

431-415 

Canies  of  the  war:  conflicting  political  principles.  Among  the 
most  powerful  disintef^ratin);  forces  referred  to  at  the  close  of  the 
last  chapter  was  the  long  war  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  begun  in  431.^  Fiom  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
Truce  of.^^  to  this  date,  peace  had  been  maintained  in  spite  of  an 
ever-growing  antipathy  between  the  two  powers.  Among  the  causes 
of  hostility  was  an  Athenian  claim  to  leadership  generally  considered 
incompatible  with  the  liberties  of  individual  states  and  with  the  Icmg- 
established  policy  of  Lacedaemon.  The  Athenians  asserted  that  their 
hegemony  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  Sparta's  unwillingness  to 
continue  the  war  with  Persia,  that  circumstances  not  under  their 
control  had  cwverted  the  Confederacy  into  an  Empire,  and  that, 
though  they  had  been  compelled  thus  to  usurp  an  authority,  they  had 
made  good  their  right  to  it  by  a  justice  and  a  moderation  unparalleled 
in  history.  Against  this  claim  their  enemies,  particularly  the  Corin- 
thians, charging  Athens  with  the  enslavement  of  her  allies  and  with 
the  design  of  reducing  other  Hellenes  to  servitude,  called  upon  Lace- 
daemon to  take  the  lead  in  putting  down  the  tyrant.  The  Spartans, 
who  for  generations  had  been  opposed  to  despotism,  still  considered 
themselves  champions  of  the  principle  of  city  sovereignty,  and  were  so 

1  Fur  ihc  Pcloponnriiin  war  we  are  fartunaie  in  having  a  h>t{hly  tiunwoithy  conUm- 
porary  aource.  ThucydidM.  HiUoty  ol  Ike  Pfloponneiian  war  (p.  344  f,  below).  Bk.  i 
■Ivts  tbt  anmrdenli  u(  Ibr  wic  and  Ihc  remainder  of  Ihe  work,  bka.  il-vlli.  followa  lu 
omnc  inio  Ihe  year  411.  Foi  Ihe  remainder  uf  Ihe  nai  we  have  Xenophan,  HtUtnica,  1. 
ii.  (p.  4i]  below),  a  work  inferioi  la  ThuirydIdH,  and  yel  very  valuable.  Far  inrerioc  i> 
die  initment  ot  ihe  lubjeri  by  DiodDma.  lii.  liii,  who  drew  hii  malerUI  mainly  from 
Epbonis  (p.  4J4  below).  More  useful  Ihan  Diodorui  are  those  Livn  at  Pluurch  which 
fell  within  the  period:  Ptriclti  (end):  Niciai:  AltibiadfS:  Lyiaudn  (beginning).  Of  Ul- 
lle  wonh  lie  Nepos,  Alcihiadri;  Lyuindrr.  Theie  ate  many  inKiiptions.  lome  of  which 
will  be  found  in  Kicki  and  Hill  and  in  Diitenberger  I.  Some  of  the  consiiiulional  ehuiRea 
■re  recorded  in  Arislotle.  Conil-liuioi  nf  Athriu.  3X-34,  The  Comriirs  at  AriKopbanea 
throw  light  on  political  events  and  cnndlliom  and  ate  valuable  for  social  life.  Alio  the 
Tratediei  of  Sophoclea  and  of  Euripides  refleei  Ihe  inielleclual  spiiil  ol  the  ige,  and  give 
many  Intimations  of  social  conditions  and  tendencies.  Other  useful  reference*  are  acal- 
tered  through  the  literature  of  after  lime. 
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regarded  by  their  allies.'  "  The  feeling  of  mankind  was  strongly  on 
the  aide  of  the  LacedaemtHiians ;  for  they  professed  to  be  the  liber- 
ators of  Hellas.  States  and  individuals  were  eager  to  assist  them 
to  the  utmost  both  by  word  and  by  deed.  .  .  .  For  the  general  in- 
dignation against  the  Athenians  was  intense;  some  were  l(Higing  to 
be  delivered  from  them,  others  fearful  of  falling  under  their  sway."  ' 

A  conflict  of  economic  interests:  Athenian  designs  upon 
Hegara.  A  more  particular  cause  of  the  war  lay  in  a  conflict  of 
interests  between  Athens  and  individual  allies  of  Lacedaemon.  An 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  44S  had  provided  for  the  "  open-door  "  in 
commerce  between  the  Athenian  empire  and  Peli^wnnese.  Recently, 
however,  the  Athenians,  alleging  that  the  Megarians  had  encroached 
upon  sacred  land  near  the  border  and  had  sheltered  runaway  slaves, 
retaliated  by  excluding  the  offending  state  from  the  harbors  and 
markets  of  the  empire.  Megara  depended  economically  upon  Athens, 
whose  real  object  undoubtedly  was  to  force  the  little  Isthmian  country 
into  her  empire  in  order  to  secure  harborage  on  the  Corinthian  gulf. 
To  the  commercial  class  at  Athens  and  to  the  multitude  of  urban 
artisans  and  laborers  the  future  pros|>erity  of  the  city  seemed  to 
depend  on  an  enlargement  of  trade  relations  with  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Doubtless  Pericles,  too,  who  was  concerned  for  the  food  supply,  looked 
to  the  harvests  of  the  west  to  make  good  any  possible  shortage  of 
importation  from  i^ypt  or  the  Black  Sea.'  > 

Athenian  interest  in  Corcyra  and  in  western  Hellas.  The 
same  motive  led  the  Athenians  to  interfere  in  a  war  between  Corinth 
and  her  colony  Corcyra.  and  to  accept  an  alliance  proposed  by  the 
latter."  Among  the  arguments  for  an  alliance  the  Corcyraean  am- 
bassadors stated  that,  "  besides  offering  many  other  advantages,  Cor- 
cyra is  conveniently  situated  for  the  coast  voyage  to  Italy  and  Sicily; 
it  stands  in  the  way  of  any  ileet  coming  from  thence  to  Peloponnese 
and  can  also  protect  a  fleet  on  its  way  to  Sicily."  "  Should  Athens 
succeed  in  these  ambitions,  her  merchant  vessels  and  her  war  galleys 
could  save  time  and  risk  by  sailing  from  the  western  shore  of  Megaris 
through  the  Corinthian  gulf  to  Corc>ra  and  thence  to  southern  Italy. 

r-chaige  by  tier  opponcnli:  I.  6S,  IZZ. 
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Tli«  Atheaian  commercial  menace  to  Peloprnmese.  The  eco- 
nomic motive  to  the  war  had  a  still  wider  scope.  The  rise  of  Peir- 
raeus  had  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  Aegina  and  was  choking  the 
industrial  and  commercial  life  of  both  Megara  and  Corinth.  Athen- 
ian supremacy  at  sea  threatened  to  cut  Peloponnese  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  In  a  congress  of  Sparta's  allies,  deputies  from  Corinth  - 
clearly  described  this  situation:  "Those  among  us  who  have  ever 
had  dealings  with  the  Athenians  do  not  require  to  be  warned  against 
them;  but  such  as  live  inland  and  not  on  any  maritime  highway 
should  clearly  understand  that,  if  they  do  not  protect  the  seaboard 
they  will  not  be  able  to  carry  their  produce  to  the  sea,  or  to  receive 
in  exchange  the  goods  which  the  sea  gives  to  the  land.  They  should 
not  lend  a  careless  ear  to  our  words,  for  they  nearly  concern  them; 
they  should  remember  that  if  they  desert  the  cities  on  the  coast,  the 
danger  may  scone  day  reach  them." ' 

Fear  of  the  increasing  political  power  of  Athens.  The  real 
reason  for  the  war,  however,  asserts  Thucydides,  was  not  the  com- 
plaints of  allies  in  OHigress,  but  Sparta's  "  fear  of  the  Athenians  and 
their  increasing  power."  *  The  statement  is  true  in  the  sense  that  this 
was  Sparta's  motive,  and  that  if  she  had  not  engaged  in  the  war, 
either  it  would  not  have  occurred  or  would  have  been  carried  on  by 
only  a  few  of  her  allies,  and  hence  would  have  remained  relatively 
insignificant. 

Athenian  party  politics  as  a  cause.  The  attitude  of  Pericles 
toward  the  war  may  only  be  inferred  from  circumstances.  The 
oligarchic  apposition,  disorganized  by  the  banishment  of  Thucydides, 
had  recovered  strength;  but  not  daring  as  yet  to  attack  hftn  openly, 
it  assailed  his  friends  and  helpers.  First  his  enemies  prosecuted 
Pheidias  on  the  charge  of  having  embezzled  some  of  the  gold  en- 
trusted to  him  for  use  <hi  the  statue  of  Athena.  Though  ready  to 
prove  his  innocence,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  while 
awaiting  his  trial."  Next  they  prosecuted  Aspasia  for  immoral  con- 
duct and  impiety;  but  the  tears  of  Pericles  won  the  judges  to  a 
favorable  verdict.'"  About  the  same  time  one  of  bis  opponents  pro- 
posed and  carried  a  decree  "  for  instituting  legal  proceedings  against 
all  persons  who  disbelieved  in  religion  and  held  views  of  their  own 

»  Tliuc.  i.  120, 

iThuc.  i.  IS.  W.  Tbis  ■Ulcnicnl  ol  motive  lecnis  fully  justified  by  the 
Atbeni  in  ill  dinctioni,  mbnnt  Invariably  wctfhIuI  dunng  the  pirceding  I 
>  Pmbibly  43J:  PluL  Fer.  31;  Dlod.  ilL  3».  1  (;  AriBopb.  Peacr,  60S  B. 
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regarding  the  heavenly  bodies."  As  this  resolutifla  was  aimed  at 
Anaxagoras,  Pericles  advised  the  philo5<^her  to  avoid  trouble  by  r^ 
tiring  from  Athens."  Finally  they  threatened  Pericles  himself  witb 
prosecution  for  embezzlement  of  public  funds.  Had  they  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  him.  they  would  doubtless  have  attempted  to  set  up 
an  oligarchy  and  to  return  to  political  dependence  en  Lacedaemon. 
To  avoid  this  danser,  Pericles  felt  compelled  to  seek  support  in  Ibe 
industrial  and  cranmercial  class,  which  was  detennined  upon  political 
expansion.''  At  the  same  lime  it  appeared  to  him  that  socmer  or 
later  a  trial  of  arms  with  Peloponnese  was  inevitable.  It  was  better, 
then,  that  it  should  come  while  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
Athens  in  excellent  military  condition.  Hence  he  persuaded  his 
countrymen  to  oppose  every  concession  to  the  Peloptwrnesians. 

The  resources  of  the  opposing  powers.  Knowing  better  than 
any  contemporary  the  resources  of  Athens  and  her  enemy,  Pericles 
had  ground  for  confidence.  Arrayed  against  his  state  were  the 
forces  of  nearly  all  Peloponnese,  of  the  Boeotian  ctmfederacy  under 
Theban  leadership,  of  lesser  allies  in  the  centre  and  west  of  the 
peninsula.  The  enemy  could  invade  Attica  with  a  force  of  30,000 
heavy  infantry,  but  could  not  remain  long  in  the  coimtry  because 
most  of  the  Peloponnesians  were  small  farmers,  who  personally  tilled 
their  lands,  and  because  they  had  to  bring  their  food  supplies  with 
them.  They  could  devastate  the  fields,  but  could  accomplish  noth- 
ing against  the  strong  fortifications  of  Athens  and  Peiraeus.  The 
industry  and  commerce  of  Athens  would  continue  so  long  as  her  fleets 
commanded  the  sea.  The  idea  of  borrowing  from  the  treasuries  of 
Delphi  and  Olympia  for  building  a  Peloponnesian  navy,  though 
suggested,  proved  an  idle  dream.  Against  the  almost  total  ladt  of 
public  funds  among  the  enemy,  could  be  reckoned  six  thousand  tal- 
ents stored  in  the  ta'asuries  on  the  Acropolis  and  an  annual  income 
from  triliutes  and  olher  sources  amounting  to  about  a  thousand  talents. 

Pericles'  plan  of  conducting  the  war.  The  plan  of  Pericles 
therefore  was  to  bring  the  entire  iKipulatlon  of  the  country,  with 
tht-ir  movable  tioods.  into  the  city  and  permit  the  devastation  of  the 
fields;  for  an  open  battle  with  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy  could 
not  be  risked.     Meantime  with  his  fleet  he  would  ravage  the  coasts 
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of  PelopoDDese  and  cut  off  its  cwnmerce;  thus  while  partially  com- 
pensating the  Athenians  for  damage  to  their  fields,  he  would  grad- 
ually force  the  enemy  to  a  more  favorable  peace  than  that  of  445, 

Gathering  of  the  population  into  the  city.  The  cold,  calculat- 
ing plan  of  Pericles  subjected  Athenian  nature  to  an  excessive  strain. 
Notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth  of  city  economy,  the  bulk  of  the 
population  still  resided  in  the  country,  and  still  depended  in  large 
■  part  on  farming.  They  had  restored  their  fields  and  country  houses 
after  the  Persian  invasion;  and  through  favoring  economic  condi* 
tions  they  had  developed  a  prosperity  scarcely  known  in  any  other 
Greek  country.'^  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  appreciate  their  fond 
attachment  to  their  local  shrines,  whose  small  gods,  they  thought, 
were  more  sympathetic  protectors  than  the  mighty  warden  of  the 
Acropolis.  They  gathered  perforce  behind  the  walls,  where  few  had 
houses  of  their  own,  or  hospitable  friends.     Most  had  to  live  — 

In  a,  barrack,  an  outhouse,  a  hovel,  a  shed. 

In  neiti  of  ihe  rock,  where  the  vultures  are  bred.     . 

In  tubs,  and  in  huts,  and  in  towers  of  the  wall." 

The  first  year  of  the  war,  431;  the  Funeral  Oration.  When 
they  heard  that  a  Peloponnesian  army  was  ravaging  the  country, 
cutting  down  orchards  and  destroying  the  ripe  grain  in  the  fields, 
they  longed  to  go  forth  and  fight  the  enemy.  Gathering  in  knots  on 
the  streets,  they  complained  bitterly  of  their  plight,  and  laid  the  whole 
blame  of  the  war  and  their  losses  upon  Pericles.  The  great  states- 
man, who  had  despatched  a  fleet  to  ravage  the  Peloponnesian  coast, 
maintained  his  policy  at  home  in  spite  of  opposition.  In  the  autumn 
he  persuaded  the  people  to  decree  a  reserve  of  a  thousand  talents,  to  be 
used  (Hily  in  case  of  an  attack  by  sea,  and  of  a  hundred  of  their  best 
triremes  to  be  ready  always  for  the  defence  of  Peiraeus.  In  his  naval 
operations  and  in  diplomacy  he  had  made  real  gains,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly pleased  with  the  results."  After  the  campaign  the  re- 
mains of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  during  the  summer  were 
solemnly  conveyed  in  processicm  to  the  State  cemetery  in  Cerameicus 
—  a  beautiful  spot  outside  the  walls  —  and  interred  amid  the  lamen- 
tation of  their  kin,  citizens  and  melics,  women,  and  men.  After  the 
burial  Pericles  addressed  the  people  in  a  Funeral  Oration  ctmunented 
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or  in  an  earlier  chapter.'"  The  custom  was  followed  year  by  year 
throughout  the  war. 

The  pestilence,  430  and  after.  In  the  second  year  there  was 
the  usual  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponnesians  and  the  Athenian 
voyage  of  desolation  along  the  Peloponnesian  coastland.  In  fact 
these  operations  were  as  a  rule  repeated  during  the  early  period  of 
the  war.  The  season  had  not  far  advanced,  however,  before  a  ter- 
rible plague,  beginnint:!  in  Africa  south  of  Egypt,  reached  Peiraeus- 
As  no  aqueduct  had  yet  been  built  to  the  |x)rl  town,  the  inhabitants 
had  to  depend  upon  cistern  water;  and  these  circumstances  aggra- 
vated the  malady.  Soon  ii  passed  uj)  between  the  Long  Walls  to 
Athens.  The  population  of  both  cities  was  densely  packed;  they 
lacked  the  necessities  of  life;  there  was  no  sewerage  or  any  efficient 
sanitation.  The  victims  were  seized  with  fierce  internal  fevers,  ac- 
companied by  liorrible  symptoms,  minutely  described  in  the  pagfs  of 
Thucydides.  Ordinarily  they  died  on  the  seventh  or  ninth  day.  To 
be  taken  with  the  pest  meant  death;  but  those  who  almost  miraculously 
recovered  were  thereafter  practically  immune.  As  is  usual  in  such 
calamities,  this  plague  called  forth  the  noblest  heroism:  physicians 
and  relatives  bravely  sacrificed  their  lives  in  devotion  to  duty  or  in 
love  of  kin.  At  the  i^ame  time  it  awakened  in  Athens  the  most 
beastly  appetites  and  passion,*  that  dwell  in  depraved  human  na- 
ture: We  shall  die  tomorrow,  let  us  yield  today  to  every  rabid 
desire.  Fully  a  third  of  the  jK^ulation  was  swept  away,  and  those 
who  survived  were  totally  unmanned.  The  discouragement  was  all 
the  greater  because  at  the  l)cginning  of  the  war  Apollo  had  promised 
aid  to  the  foe;  and  the  people  now  attributed  the  plague  to  his  en- 
mity.'^ 

The  end  of  Pericles,  429.  Humbly  they  sought  peace  of  Spaita; 
but  repulsed  by  her,  they  turned  against  Pericles  as  the  author  of 
their  woes.  In  spile  of  all  he  could  say  in  defence  of  his  policy,  they 
suspended  him  from  ofhce  and  fined  him.  Having  thus  satisfied 
their  resentment,  they  soon  afterward  reielected  him  general  with  ab- 
solute power.  He  survived  the  beginning  of  the  war  only  two  years 
and  ^i\  months.  After  his  death  the  people  learned  his  value  by 
bitter  exiwrience;  "  for  he  had  told  the  Athenians  that  if  they  would 
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be  patient  and  would  attend  to  their  navy,  and  not  seek  to  enlarge 
their  dominion  while  the  war  was  going  on,  nor  imperil  the  existence 
of  the  City,  they  would  be  victorious."  '*  These  words  were  un- 
doubtedly true;  the  misfortunes  afterward  suffered  came  through 
deviations  from  his  policy.'" 

The  silent  revolution  marked  by  bis  death.  Thus  passed  away 
the  only  man  who  stood  sufficiently  high  above  all  individuals  and 
parlies  to  command  universal  respect.  In  his  death  the  eupatrids 
lost  their  hold  upon  the  government  whose  leadership  passed  to  men 
of  the  industrial  class,  such  as  Cleon  the  tanner,  who,  unable  to 
win  the  powerful  support  of  the  old  nobility  and  of  the  moderate 
class,  had  to  resort  to  lower  politics  and  cater  to  the  baser  and  more 
brutal  desires  and  instincts  of  the  populace.  The  revolution,  thus 
silently  effected,  was  as  great  as  the  century-long  conflict  at  Rome 
which  opened  the  consulship  to  the  plebeians,  and  in  its  immediate 
consequences  far  more  sweeping;  for  in  her  war  with  Pelopnnnese 
Athens  lost  through  the  death  of  Pericles  centralization  of  leadership 
and  continuity  of  policy.*" 

The  economic  burden  of  the  war.  The  details  of  the  various 
exf>editions  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  war,  small  defeats  and  victories, 
the  capture  or  loss  of  points  of  vantage,  have  little  interest  for  the 
student  of  Greek  life.  To  the  majority  of  the  population,  as  ex- 
plained a!>ove,  the  war  was  a  grievous  affliction,  aggravated  by  the 
plague,  which  in  a  less  violent  form  recurred  annually  for  several 
years.  The  inccwne  of  citizens  and  State  was  vastly  diminished.  No 
land  could  be  tilled  beyond  the  neighborhood  of  Athens  and  Peiraeus; 
the  work  in  the  mines  of  Laurium  nearly  ceased;  and  in  spite  of  the 
Athenian  naval  supremacy,  commerce  was  hampered  by  buccaneers 
and  by  the  squadrons  of  the  enemy.  The  port  dues  correspondingly 
shrank,  while  the  delinquencies  in  the  tributes  accumulated,  and  the 
dues  friOTi  Caria  were  collected  only  by  military  expeditions,  which 
sometimes  ended  in  disaster.  Whereas  the  revenues  diminished,  the 
the  expenses  enormously  increased.  For  a  time  the  difference  was  met 
by  loans  from  the  funds  of  Athena  and  of  the  other  Gods,  at  the  rate 
of  about  eight  hundred  talents  a  year.  In  428  Lesbos,  which  alone 
with  Chios  had  remained  an  independent  ally,  revolted.  In  the  face 
of  this  new  peril,  and  of  the  rapid  melting  away  of  the  reserve,  die 
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Athenians  for  the  first  time  in  the  war  resorted  to  a  direct  tax  for 
raising  two  hundred  talents,  which  was  probably  repeated  during  the 
next  two  years.  Relative  to  the  expenses  the  sum  was  slight,  but  it 
weighed  heavily  upon  unproductive  lands,  and  on  citizens  already 
loaded  down  with  expensive  public  services." 

Longings  foi  peace.  Under  these  circumstances  the  feelings  of 
the  Athenians  toward  the  war  were  so  mixed  as  to  be  difficult  of 
analysis.  Undoubtedly  the  intellectuals  and  the  landed  aristocracy 
longed  fw  peace.  Most  farmers  of  moderate  wealth  would  gladly 
have  received  their  discharge  from  hoplite  service,  and  be  granted 
the  opportunity  in  peace  to  reestablish  their  ruined  fields.**  Rapidly 
as  the  growth  of  their  civilization  with  its  humane  spirit,  a  love  of 
peace  and  of  her  occupations  had  permeated  all  classes.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  war  Euripides  could  address  the  Athenians  as  inhabitants 
of  a  country  preeminently  of  peace,  wisdom,  harmcoiy,  music,  and 
love:  — 

O  happy  (he  race  in  the  ages  olden 
Of  Erechlheua,  the  seed  of  the  btest  Gods'  line. 

In  a  land  unravaged,  peace-enfolden, 
Aye  quaffing  of  Wisdom's  glorious  wine. 

Ever  through  air  clear-shining  brightly. 

As  on  wings  uplifled,  pacing  lightly. 

Where  Harnionia,  they  tell,  of  the  tresses  golden 
Grew,  sown  by  the  Muses,  the  stainless  Nine." 

Militaristic  motives.  The  desire  of  gain,  however,  helped  keep 
the  war  going.  Merchants  and  mechanics  expected  to  suffer  little 
from  it,  and  might  hope  to  extend  their  business  through  conquests, 
while  the  poor  found  a  livelihood  in  naval  service,  or  looked  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  empire  for  increased  tributes  and  a  lengthened 
pay-roll.^'  Throughout  the  masses  of  citizens  the  patriotic  motive 
was  strong,  and  added  to  it  was  a  thirst  for  vengeance  <m)  the  in- 
vaders of  their  fields.  In  their  eyes  one  who  dares  speak  of  peace  is  a 
traitor :  — 
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Who  has  dared.  Father  Zeus!  Gods  of  Heaven!  to  make  a  truce? 
Who  has  pledged  faith  with  those  who  are  evermore  our  foes? 
Upon  whom  war  I  make  for  my  ruined  vineyard's  sake ; 

And  I  ne'er  from  the  strife  will  give  o'er. 
No,  and  I  ne'er  will  forbear,  till  I  pierce  them  in  return, 
Like  a  reed,  sharply  barbed,  dagger-pointed,  and  they  leaiti 

Not  to  tread  down  my  vines  any  more.*' 

The  revolt  of  Lesbos,  438-7.  The  years  428  and  427  were  made 
anxious  by  the  revolt  of  Lesbos.  In  the  midsummer  of  the  latter 
year,  however,  after  trying  every  other  resource,  the  Lesbian  oligarchs 
armed  the  commoners,  who  lost  little  time  in  forcing  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender  to  Athens.  Exasperated  by  the  revolt  and  wishing 
to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  disaffected  allies,  the  Athenians 
voted  to  put  to  death  all  the  grown-up  citizens  of  Mytilene,  and  to 
enslave  the  wcanen  and  children.  The  upholder  of  this  policy  of  ter- 
rorism was  Cleon.  Immediately  repenting,  however,  they  gathered 
again  in  assembly  on  the  morrow,  reversed  the  cruel  sentence,  and 
limited  the  punishment  of  death  to  the  few  most  guilty.  The  lands  of 
the  rebels,  however,  were  confiscated  and  divided  among  Athenian  col- 
onists.** 

Widening  of  the  war  area  and  the  increase  of  the  tribute. 
Athens  was  now  in  a  position  to  widen  the  field  of  her  operations. 
She  sent  aid  to  her  friends  in  Sicily;  and  a  naval  force  under  Demos- 
thenes seized  and  held  Pylos  on  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnese.  Of 
the  force  sent  to  its  rescue  nearly  three  hundred  Spartans  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  Cleon,  who  had  brought  a  reinforcement 
to  Demosthenes  during  the  struggle  over  Pylos,  reaped  the  fruit  of 
the  victory.  He  was  fiiven  a  seat  of  honor  in  the  theatre  and  the 
life-long  right  to  dine  in  the  Prytaneum.  He  stood  without  a  rival 
in  the  leadership  of  the  State.  Under  his  influence  Athens,  em- 
b<ddened  by  her  brilliant  success,  increased  the  tribute  of  her  allies 
to  a  nominal  total  probably  of  1460  talents,  a  sum  considerably 
greater  than  the  amount  actually  collected.  The  volume  of  money 
in  circulation  had  greatly  expanded;  prices  had  corre$p(»idingly 
risen,  and  the  wealth  of  the  allies  under  the  peace  of  Athens  had 
multiplied.     All  these  circumstances  had  rendered  the  increase  of 
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the  triliule  bcdi  neceiAar>'  »id  ididKlT  ju^  (Mkt  odiiuiy  reve- 
nuo  brMudit  the  tola)  income  of  the  imperuJ  dty  to  1500  tal^^t^ 
The  AtbenUiu  iheiuielves  were  rdiered  of  tbcir  burdoisome  direct 
Uus  itnd  were  enabled  to  increase  the  paj  of  their  officials,  uid 
to  prMtmle  the  war  with  jireateT  etterKy.*'  In  Tain  die  onanva- 
lives  stood  gainst  Cleon,  the  real,  thoigfa  doI  the  nominal,  author 
of  thi«  meajHire:  in  \'ain  Aristophanes  MMf^ht  in  his  comedy  of  the 
Knigkls  to  crush  him  with  ridicule  and  contonpt:  althm^  vitb- 
out  military  experience,  he  was  elected  eeneral  in  die  spring  of  424, 
and  IjecanK  more  popular  and  more  dominant  than  ever. 

The  tide  turns  against  Athens,  424;  A  year's  troce,  433,  The 
Athenians  followed  up  their  success  at  Pylos  by  seizing  other  cooo- 
manding  positions  along  the  Peloponnesian  coast;  but  in  an  attempt 
to  congutT  Boeotia  they  were  disastrously  beaten  at  Deliunk  It  was 
still  more  unfortunate  for  Athens  that  Brasidas.  Sparta's  ablest  gen- 
eral, found  the  weak  point  in  the  Athenian  empire  —  the  only  part 
assailable  by  a  land  army.  Chalcidice  and  its  Thracian  neighbor- 
hood. With  a  small  force  he  stole  northward,  and  appearing  before 
Ami>hi|iolis,  persuaded  that  important  city  to  revolt.  These  reverses 
indui'i-d  the  Athenian  majority  again  to  think  of  peace.  A  truce  of 
one  yt-ar  was  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  war.  Before  Amphipolis 
an  ciifjagt-mtnt  took  place,  in  which  b<Mh  Brasidas  and  Clemi,  the 
chief  oliMiiclfH  to  [wace,  were  killed." 

War  wearinesB;  peace  of  Nicias,  421.  Both  sides  were  disap- 
|H>inti*(l  with  the  results  of  the  war.  The  Petoponnesians  had  hcq)ed 
to  bring  Athens  to  six-cdy  terms  by  invading  her  territory,  but  had 
accomplished  nothintj  in  this  direction,  and  they  now  saw  their  coast 
ravuRwi.  their  commerce  cut  off,  and  slaves  and  helots  incited  to 
desertion  or  relielUon,  by  iiermanent  garrisons  on  their  border.  In 
place  of  the  naval  supremacy  they  had  hoped  to  win,  they  saw  their 
war  giillcvH  as  well  as  their  merchant  ships  swept  from  the  seas. 
Athens,  too,  could  balance  her  gains  by  as  heavy  losses  in  life  and 
money:  the  reserves  in  the  Acroiwlis  were  nearly  exhausted;  the  main 
sounvs  of  prosi>erity  had  been  choked  by  invasions;  and  the  temper 
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of  the  allies  under  their  double  load  of  taxation  was  (xninojis.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  peace  party,  always  strong,  gained  a  majority 
in  the  assembly.  Their  leader  was  Nicias,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and 
of  respectable  family.  In  the  spring  of  421  he  negotiated  the  peace 
which  bears  his  name.'" 

The  joys  of  peace.  Although  the  terms  of  peace  were  kept  by 
neither  side,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Athenians  refrained  from 
invading  each  other's  territory  for  a  period  of  seven  years.*"  To  most 
of  the  Athenians,  apart  from  armorers  and  others  whom  war  oour- 
ished,  peace  came  as  a  boundless  joy.  The  market-place  overSowed 
with  an  unwonted  happy  life,  as  provisions  grew  more  plentiful  and 
prices  dropped.  The  Megarian  came  with  his  garlic,  salt,  and  figs, 
while  the  Theban  brouKht  a  greater  variety  of  wares  —  small  articles 
of  handicraft  and  the  fish  and  fowl  of  Lake  Copais.  *^  The  men  of 
Athens  welc(xned  such  comers,  and  prayed  fw  a  continuance  of  the 
prosperity :  — 

Moreover  we  pray  that  our  market-place  may 
Be  furnished  each  day  with  a  goodly  display; 
And  for  garlic  and  cucumt>ers  early  and  rare. 
Pomegranates,  and  apples  in  heaps  lo  be  there, 
And  wee  little  coats  for  our  servants  to  wear; 
And  Boeotia  to  send  us  her  pigeons  and  widgeons, 
And  her  geese  and  her  plovers:  the  plentiful  creels 
Once  more  from  Copais  to  journey  with  eels. 
And  for  us  to  be  hustling  and  tussling  and  bustling.  .  .  . 
With  gourmands  together  besieging  the  stall, 
To  purchase  a  fish." 
To  the  noise  of  barter  was  added  the  hum  of  Boeotian  bagpipes:  — 

Theban.     And  now,  you  minstrels. 
That  needs  would  follow  us  all  the  way  from  Thebes. 
Bbw  wind  in  the  tail  of  your  bagpipes,  puff  away. 

Athenian.    Get  out.  what  wind  has  brought  'em  here,  I  wonder? 
A  parcel  of  hornets  bulling  about  the  door! 
You  humble,  bumble  drones  — get  out!  get  out!  " 

Return  to  the  farms.  The  Peace  of  Aristophanes,  presented  at 
the  Greater  Dionysia  of  421,  represents  the  rural  party  as  even  more 
delighted  with  the  new  conditions.  They  had  suffered  Irag  from 
the  war-loving  demagoeues,  and  from  the  military  officers,  who  had 
treated  them  with  far  less  favor  than  the  city  folk.  But  now,  re- 
in thuc.  V.  14-20  <c[.  i.  »tl);  Plul.  Niciu,  1-10.  Borrowing  trom  II 
HIcki  and  Hill,  no,  «.    Th*  ireaty;  Thuc.  v,   18  t,;  Diod,  iFi,  ;s. 

30  Actually  D  jiara  anri  ID  months:  T"  "    " 

31  Arinoph.  AckatH.  T2«  fl.,  H72-82  rl 
S2  Aristuph.  I'rart,  VW-IIW, 
usAikarit,  862  S. 
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leased  fran  service  on  the  fleet,  and  from  constant  military  drill 
at  the  Lyceum,  they  promise  to  be  milder  and  more  yielding  as  jurors, 
while  they  return   with   youthful   zest   to   repairing   their   country 


Fakuer.    O  ye« !  O  yes !  (he  fanners  all  may  go 
Buk  to  their  homes,  farm-implmients  uid  all. 

Vou  can  leave  your  darti  behind  you;  yea,  for  sword  and  spear  ihall  ceaie. 
AH  thing!  all  around  are  teeming  with  the  mellow  gifts  of  Peace; 
Shout  your  pcana,  march  away  to  tabor  in  your  fields  today. 

Chorus   (Fabhers).    Day  most  welcome  to  the  farmers  and  to  all  the 
just  and  true, 
Now  I  see  you  1  am  eager  once  again  my  vines  lo  view. 
And  the  fig-trees  which  I  planted  in  my  boyhood's  early  prime, 
I  would  fain  salute  and  visit  after  such  a  weaiy  time.  .  .  . 

Fasmkr.    Yes  by  Zeus!  the  well-armed  mattock  seems  to  sparkle  as  we 
pie, 
And  the  burnished  pitchforks  glitter  in  the  sun's  delisted  rays. 
Very  famously  with  those  will  they  clear  the  vineyard  rows, 
So  that  1  myself  am  eager  homeward  to  my  farm  to  go. 
Breaking  up  (he  tittle  furrows.  loiig-neglet(ed,  wi(h  (he  hoe.°> 

Rural  pleasares  and  recreations.  It  was  not  merely  to  hard  labor 
in  the  fields  that  the  rustics  trooped  away.  (Hi  the  signing  of  the 
treaty,  but  also  to  rural  pleasures;  for  the  farmer  was  a  Greek  with 
the  Greek  view  of  life.  In  the  midst  of  labors  he  found  in  homely 
festivals,  in  the  gathering  of  friends  to  a  simple  meal  in  bis  house, 
real  from  fatigues  and  an  invigoration  to  future  effort 

Ah,  there's  nolhing  half  so  sweet  as  when  the  seed  is  in  the  ground, 

God  a  gracious  rain  is  sending,  and  a  neighbor  saunters  round. 

O  Comarchides,  he  hails  me:  "How  shall  we  enjoy  the  hours?" 

"  Drinking  seems  to  suit  my  fancy,  what  with  these  benignant  showers. 

Therefore  let  three  quarts,  my  mistress,  of  your  kidney-beans  be  fried. 

Mix  them  nicely  up  with  barley,  and  your  choicest  figs  provide; 

Syra,  run  and  shout  to  Manes,  call  him  in  without  delay. 

'  Tis  no  time  to  stand  and  dawdle  pruning  out  the  vines  today. 

Nor  to  break  the  clods  about  (hem,  now  the  ground  is  soaking  through. 
Brbg  me  out  from  home  the  fieldfare,  bring  me  out  the  siskins  two. 
Then  there  ought  to  be  tome  beestings,  four  good  plates  of  hare  besides, 

(Hah!  unless  the  cat  purloined  them  yesterday  at  eventide; 
Something  scuffled  in  the  pantry,  something  made  a  noise  and  fust) ; 
If  you  find  them,  one's  for  father,  bring  the  other  three  to  us. 
Ask  Aeschtnades  to  send  us  itiyrtle  branches  green  and  strong; 

Bid  Charinades  attend  us,  shouting  as  you  pass  along. 
Then  we'll  sit  and  drink  together, 
God  the  while  refreshing,  blessing 
All  the  labors  of  our  hands.** 
■«  Aitlloph.  Prace,  M6-5I,  fil2-5e,  ll»-«a 
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Peace  forever!  About  the  same  time  Euripides,  in  the  Sup- 
pliants, expresses  the  wish  that  the  short  span  of  human  life  be  free 
hencefcHlh  from  the  harsh  toils  of  war :  — 

Hapless  mortab! 
Why  do  ye  Ret  you  spears  and  deal  out  death 
To  fellow-men?     Slay,  from  such  toils  forbear, 
And  peaceful  'mid  the  peaceful  ward  your  towns. 
Short  is  life's  span:  behooves  to  pusa  through  this 
Softly  as  may  be,  nol  with  travail  torn." 

Rise  of  Alcibiades;  renewal  of  hostilities,  41S.  However  desir- 
able the  peace,  the  Lacedaemonians  could  not  compel  their  allies  to 
fulfill  the  terms.  For  her  own  security  therefore  Sparta  entered 
into  a  close  defensive  union  with  Athens.  The  Peloponnesian  league 
dissolved;  Elis  and  Manlinea  joined  the  Argives.  Hereupon  Athrns, 
breakinK  her  treaty  with  Lacedaemon.  sent  a  force  to  the  aid  of 
Argos.  The  new  policy  of  Athens  was  due  to  Alcibiades,  nephew 
of  Pericles.  Handsome,  brilliant,  and  daring,  this  young  man  had 
been  petted  'and  spoiled  by  kinsfolk  and  fellow-citizens.  He  de- 
ported himself  in  reckless  violation  of  law  and  custom;  saturated  in 
sophistic  instruction,  he  recof^nizcd  no  principle  but  self-seeking. 
Experience  in  campaiKning  and  personal  fascination  gave  him,  420, 
the  generalship,  which  he  used  in  rehabilitating  the  war  party;  for 
he  hoped  by  war  lo  advance  his  own  interest.  I'nder  other  command- 
ers the  allied  forces  were  disastrously  beaten  at  Mantineu,  418,  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  thereupon  restored  their  league  in  Pelopon- 
nese,  made  a  new  treaty  with  Argos,  and  left  Athens  isolated." 

Political  machinations  at  Athens;  ostracism  of  HTperboltis, 
417.  The  whole  enterprise  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  cause  of  peace 
in  Hellas.  The  defeat  robbed  Athens  of  her  advantageous  position, 
and  should  have  meant  the  overthrow  of  the  young  politician  who 
was  chiefly  responsil)le  for  it.  With  tliis  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion Nicias.  who  had  stood  coni'istently  for  peace,  now  hoped  lo  over- 
throw Alcibiades  Ijy  a  vote  of  ostracism.  There  was,  however,  a  third 
party  to  the  political  .itruggle,  Hyjjcrlxilus,  the  lamp-maker,  who  with 
no  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  had  risen  from  the  industrial  class 
to  the  leadership  of  tho^e  Athenians  who  looked  to  war  for  gain. 
Sophistic  training  had  made  him  an  orator,  and  as  Cleon's  success^, 

S«  AiiUoph.  Fracr,  1140-58.    Flttdfin,  *  Euiapon  Ihniah.  Siikln.  >  flnch. 

ai  Euiip.  Supn.  W»-M. 

siThuc.  V.  21-1(0;  I>i(Hl.  lii.  lb  n  :  Flut.  ^Ucial.  10:  Alcihiedrs,  1-15.    Athenian  alliance 
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B3  Aiax  75*  ft. 
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though  evidently  inferior  in  ability,  he  dreamed  of  conquering  Sicily 
and  even  of  assailinR  Carthage.  It  was  probably  fear  of  overthrow 
that  led  Alcibiades  to  suggest  to  Nicias  the  advisability  of  joining 
forces  to  rid  themselves  of  a  man  so  hateful  to  both.  The  result 
was  the  ostracism  of  Hyperbolus,  417.  " 

Increased  stability  of  the  state;  milder  political  warfare.  It 
was  the  last  use  of  this  institution.  Ancient  writers  suppose  that 
ostracism  was  discredited  by  being  applied  to  so  worthless  a  charac- 
ter. Probably,  however,  the  Athenians  felt  that  it  had  been  misused 
in  the  banishment  of  a  man  who  did  not  endanger  the  State;  and 
certainly  it  was  now  exceedingly  difficult  to  bring  together  six  thou- 
sand persons  in  the  assembly.  Furthermore  the  state  was  at  length 
too  secure  to  be  readily  endangered  by  an  individual;  and  statesmen 
found  in  the  "writ  against  ill^ality"  a  sufficient  though  milder 
weapon  for  assailing  opponents.  These  we  may  assume  to  be  the 
chief  grounds  for  the  discontinuance  of  ostracism. 

Revival  of  the  war  spirit;  massacre  of  the  Melians,  416.  The 
event  increased  the  importance  of  Alcibiades,  whose  war  policy  con- 
tinually grew  in  favor  with  the  Athenians,  Under  his  influence  they 
besieged  and  captured  the  island  of  Melos.  a  Lacedaemonian  coltmy. 
As  all  Aegean  lands  were  necessarily  protected  by  Athens,  there 
was  a  certain  degree  of  justice  in  the  policy  of  compelling  all  to  pay 
a  share  of  the  tribute.  The  conquerors,  however,  put  to  death  the 
grown  men  and  enslaved  tlie  women  and  children.  This  abnega- 
tion of  human  kindliness,  this  resort  to  brute  force,  though  practiced 
also  bv  the  Peloirannesians.  aroused  universal  hatred  and  fear,  and 
gave  to  enemies  a  certain  justification  for  the  overthrow  of  Athens, 
which  in  spite  of  such  blots  remained  the  most  humane  state  In  the 
ancient  world.** 

aePiut.  Kit.  11;  Ale.  U:  Thuc.  ifiil.  »;  Andiotlon,  PBG.  L  p.  376.  48;  Pbikrjionu,  at- 
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CHAPTER  ZIZ 

THE    SICILIAN    EXPEDITION    AND    THE    LAST    TEARS 
OF  THE  WAR 

I.     Italy  and  Sicily  Before  the  Expedition 

474-415 

Italy  after  474-  Meantime  events  were  happening  in  Italy  and 
Sicily  which  affected  the  destiny  of  the  Hellenic  race.  The  great 
naval  battle  off  Cumae  marks  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  the 
Etruscans.'  Their  devotion  to  luxury,  their  lack  of  a  strong  central 
authority,  and  after  no  lontr  time  the  ageressions  of  the  barbarous 
Qauls,  brought  political  stagnation  and  finally  decay.  Rome  and 
the  Latins,  however  receptive  of  Hellenic  culture,  however  martial  in 
spirit  and  in  organization,  remained  more  than  a  century  too  weak 
for  an  imperial  policy.  Meanwhile  it  was  left  to  the  Sabellians,  a 
numerous  virile  people  of  the  interior,  to  succeed  the  Etruscans  as 
the  dominant  power. 

Sabellians  and  Greeks.  Their  aggressive  movements  were  caused 
by  overpopulation.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  they  poured 
down  into  the  fertile  district  about  the  bay  of  Naples.  They  seized 
Etruscan  Capua  (438),  then  Hellenic  Cumae  (421),  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Naples,  the  whole  region,  henceforth  known  as  Campania.' 
The  conquest  by  no  means  rested  here.  Farther  south  the  territofy 
about  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  fell  into  their  hands.  Poseidtmia,  the  seat 
of  a  beautiful  temple  to  Poseidon,  was  among  the  captive  cities  (about 
400).  Its  inhabitants  forgot  their  native  5f)eech  and  adopted  the 
institutions  and  habits  of  the  conquerors.  Once  a  year,  howncr, 
they  held  a  Hellenic  festival,  in  which  they  recalled  their  ancient 
speech  and  customs,  and  wept  over  the  loss  of  them.'  In  this  regica 
Elea  alone,  a  small  state  ^et  organized  for  defence  by  her  philoao- 
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phers,  maintained  her  independence.*  Those  Sabellians  who  had 
thus  advanced  into  southern  Italy  were  grouped  in  one  powerful  tribe, 
or  federation  of  tribes,  known  as  the  Lucanians.  At  this  time  they 
were  the  strongest  and  most  aggressive  people  of  the  peninsula.  Most 
of  the  Greek  cities  which  remained  free  formed  a  close  defensive 
alliance  against  them.  These  states  were  in  general  highly  prosper- 
ous. The  Sabellians  adopted  from  them  their  useful  arts,  their  armor, 
and  even  the  Pythagorean  philosophy." 

Prosperity  of  Hellenic  Sicily,  after  474.  Sicily,  too,  had  wars 
with  the  natives  of  the  interior;  but 'they  were  less  formidable  and 
gradually  yielded  to  the  political  supremacy,  as  well  as  to  the  culture, 
of  Hellas.  The  republics  had  their  internal  struggles  with  dema- 
gogues of  tyraimic  aspiration  or  with  the  rising  ochlocracy,  but  these 
troubles  were  little  hindrance  to  their  material  and  intellectual  pros- 
perity. The  Sicilians  traded  with  the  mother-country,  with  Latium, 
and  far  more  extensively  with  Carthage.  Increasing  wealth  brought 
the  citizens  comforts  unknown  to  the  mother-land  —  fine  soft  gar- 
ments, gold  and  silver  plate,  expensive  furniture  including  especially 
luxurious  beds  and  sofas.  At  Syracuse  the  art  of  cookery  reached  a 
high  degree  of  perfection;  and  the  well-to-do  rode  in  comfortable 
carriages,  while  the  richest  men  of  Athens  journeyed  on  foot,  or  at 
the  best  mounted  saddle  mules.  The  people  of  Acragas  were  building 
a  magnificent  temple  to  Zeus,  those  of  Selinus  a  still  greater  temple 
to  Apollo,  second  only  to  that  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis  within  the 
Hellenic  world.  In  their  luxuries,  in  the  magnificence  of  their  build- 
ings, in  the  soft  sensuousness  of  their  fine  arts  they  departed  widely 
from  the  Hellenic  precept  of  self-restraint,  to  assume  a  character  and 
follow  a  career  of  their  own.' 

Syracasan  ambition  and  Athenian  interference.  The  intel- 
lectual progress  of  the  Sicilians,  their  contribution  to  philosophy  and 
riietoric,  has  been  mentioned  in  another  connection.  We  have  also 
cwisidered  the  commercial  relations  of  Athens  with  Italy  and  Sicily, 

4Sinbo.   lof.   lit.:    the  Elnlic  Parmcnidcs  and    his  luccruon. 
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leading  to  treaties  with  individual  cities.  This  political  interfer- 
ence was  promoted  by  the  growth  of  Syracuse  in  power  and  in  ambi- 
tion. She  built  a  creat  fleet,  increased  her  military  force;  and  with 
the  sympathy  of  her  Doric  neighbors,  she  began  a  policy  of  aggres- 
sion against  Lecmtini  and  other  near-lying  Chalcidic  cities.  Early 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  Lcontini  sent  an  embassy,  headed  by  the 
famous  rhetorician  Gorgias,  native  of  that  city,  to  Athens,  where  his 
rhythmic  prose  entranced  the  Athenians,  who  never  before  had  heard 
such  musical  discourse.  They  sent  small  aid,  which  acc(Hiiplished 
little  (427).' 

IL     The  Expedition  415^13 

The  Athenians  decree  an  expedition  to  Sicily,  415.  The 
triumphant  rise  of  Alcibiades,  however,  meant  a  resumption  of  the 
policy  of  conquest,  and  nowhere  opened  so  fair  a  field  as  Sicily. 
Segesta,  a  native  city  in  alliance  with  Athens,  asked  protection  against 
Selinus,  and  promised  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an  expedition.  This 
was  the  pretext  for  an  invasion  of  Sicily.  Nicias  strenuously  op- 
posed the  undertaking.  His  contention  was  that  Athens  needed  all 
her  strength  for  restoring  and  maintaining  her  empire,,  and  for  her 
own  defence  against  Thebes  and  Peloponnese;  furthermore,  even  if 
Sicily  could  be  conquered,  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  that  great 
island  in  subjection.  Against  the  judgment  of  Nicias  Alcibiades 
persuaded  the  Athenians  to  send  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-four 
triremes,  conveying  a  force  of  five  thousand  heavy  infantry.  The 
commanders  were  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and  Lamachus.  The  last 
named  was  a  splendid  old  fighter  who  had  learned  warfare  in  the 
school  of  Pericles.' 

The  magnificent  fleet. 

On  the  flcel  Ihe  greatest  pains  and  c^tpcnae  had  been  lavished  by  the 
triiTarclis  and  the  State.  The  public  treasury  Rave  a  drachma  a  day  to 
each  sailor,  and  furnished  empty  hulls  (or  sixty  switt  sailing  vessel*,  and 
for  forty  transjiorts  earrying  hoplites.  All  thesi-  ships  nere  manned  with 
the  Iwst  crews  which  could  be  obtained.  The  trierarclis,  besides  the  pay 
given   by   the   State,  added  somewhat  niore   tiom   their  own   means  to  the 
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wages  of  the  upper  ranks  of  rowers  and  of  the  petty  oBicers.  The  figure- 
heads and  other  fillings  provided  by  them  were  of  the  mosi  costly  descrip- 
tion. Every  one  strove  to  the  utmost  Ihat  his  own  ship  might  eicel  both 
in  beauty  and  swiftness.  The  infantry  had  been  well  selected  and  the  lists 
carefully  made  up.  There  was  the  keenest  rivalry  among  (he  soldiers  in  the 
matter  of  arms  and  personal  equipment. 

While  al  home  the  Athenians  were  thus  competing  with  one  aiiother  in 
(he  performance  of  their  several  duties,  to  the  rest  of  Hellas  the  expedition 
seemed  to  be  a  grand  display  of  their  power  and  greatness,  rather  than  a 
preparation  for  war.  If  any  one  had  reckoned  up  the  whole  expenditure  of 
(I)  (he  Slate,  (2)  individual  soldiers  and  others,  including  in  the  first  not 
only  what  the  City  had  already  laid  ou(.  bul  what  was  entrusted  to  (he 
generals,  and  in  the  second  what  ei(her  at  the  time  or  afterward  private 
persons  spent  upon  their  outfit,  or  the  Irierarchs  upon  their  ships,  the  pro- 
vision for  the  kmg  voyage  which  everyone  may  be  supposed  to  have  carried 
with  him  over  and  above  his  public  pay,  and  what  soldiers  or  traders  may 
have  taken  for  purposes  of  exchange,  he  would  have  found  that  altoge(her 
an  immense  sum  amounting  (o  many  talents  was  withdrawn  from  (he  city. 
Men  were  quite  amazed  at  the  boldness  of  (he  scheme  and  the  magnificence 
of  (he  spectacle,  which  were  everywhere  spoken  of,  no  less  than  at  the  great 
disproportion  of  the  force  when  compared  with  (ha(  of  the  enemy  against 
whom  it  was  intended.  Never  had  a  greater  expedition  been  sent  to  a 
foreign  land;  never  was  there  an  enterprise  in  which  the  hope  of  future 
success  seemed  (o  be  be(ter  justified  by  actual  power.^ 

Hutilation  of  the  Hermae,  415.  Smie  time  before  the  departure 
of  the  expedi'tion  the  Athenians  were  horrified  one  mornint;;  to  find 
that  the  Hermae  in  front  of  their  doors  had  all  been  mutilated. 
These  were  square  stone  pillars,  ending  at  the  top  in  the  head  of 
Hermes  or  of  scane  other  god,  and  were  highly  venerated  as  the 
guardians  of  peace  and  public  order.  The  people  were  seized  with 
terror  lest,  as  a  step  toward  overthrowing  the  demtx:racy.  a  band  of 
conspirators  might  thus  have  attempted  to  deprive  the  City  of  her 
divine  protectors.  In  a  panic  the  citizens  assembled  on  the  Pnyx  and 
voted  immunity  and  rewards  to  any  who  should  inform  against  the 
perpetrators.  On  the  mutilation  of  the  Hennae  there  was  no  dis- 
closure; probably  it  was  the  act  of  young  men  in  a  drunken  frolic. 
Informers  revealed  the  fact,  however,  that  certain  persons,  among  them 
Alcibiades,  had  profaned  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  by  parodying  tbem 
at  private  gatherings  in  the  presence  of  the  uninitiated.  Democratic 
politicians,  opposed  to  Alcibiades,  schemed  to  bring  him  to  trial  for 
the  sacrilege;  but  appreciating  his  popularity  with  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  they  delayed  the  prosecution  till  the  armament  had  sailed 
away.    The  incident  proves  that  in  spite  of  all  progress  in  culture 
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the  Athenian  masses  were  as  devoted  as  ever  to  the  traditional  re- 
ligion.'" 

Condemnation  and  escape  of  Alcibiades,  415.  After  the  depar- 
ture of  the  fleet  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades  resumed  their  agitatioD 
against  him.  An  indictment  for  sacrilege  was  drawn  up  against  him 
by  Thessalus.  son  of  Cimon;  and  the  Salaminia,  an  official  trimne, 
sailed  to  Sicily  to  order  his  return.  On  the  homeward  voyage  be 
made  his  escape  to  Peloponnese,  and  finally  took  up  his  residence 
at  Sparta,  There  his  counsels  proved  most  potent  for  the  overthrow 
of  his  country." 

The  Athenians  in  Sicily,  4I5-4.  Meanwliile  the  Athenian  cora- 
manders,  disagreeing  as  to  plan,  frittered  away  nearly  a  year  in  petty 
undertakings,  wasting  their  resources,  dispiriting  their  own  men,  and 
exciting  contempt  in  the  minds  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  they  besieged  Syracuse  (414) ;  but  Lamacbus  was  killed, 
and  Nicias  proved  wholly  incranpetent  for  vigorous  offensive.  When 
autumn  came,  the  besiegers  were  in  wretched  plight;  and  Nicias, 
having  made  no  appreciable  headway,  would  gladly  have  abandoned 
the  siege  but  dared  not  face  the  Athenians  in  assembly.  When 
however  they  received  his  report,  which  detailed  the  conditicm  of 
the  armament,  and  asked  that  it  be  recalled  or  reinforced,  the  assem- 
bly, far  from  abandoning  the  enterprise,  voted  heavy  reinforce- 
ments." 

Renewal  of  the  war  in  Greece;  second  expedition  to  Sicily, 
413.  Peloponnesians  and  Boeotians  resumed  the  war,  and  invaded 
Attica  in  the  spring  of  413.  On  the  suggestion  of  Alcibiades  they 
established  a  permanent  garrison  at  Decelea  in  northern  Attica.  As  a 
result  the  Athenians  gave  up  their  country  htnnes,  and  the  farms  and 
vineyards  which  they  loved,  and  withdrew  permanently  into  the  city. 
Thousands  of  slaves  deserted  to  the  enemy;  industry  and  commerce 
shrank;  and  the  people  were  soon  cramped  with  want.  In  spite<of 
alt  these  misfortunes  and  of  even  greater  dangers  impending,  they 
sent  to  Syracuse  another  great  armament  of  seventy-three  triremes, 
with  five  thousand  heavy  infantry  on  board,  under  the  command 
of  Demosthenes,  their  ablest  general.     The  persistence  of  the  Athen- 
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ians  in  their  plan  of  conquest,  and  their  energy  in  mustering  for  It 
all  available  resources  In  the  midst  of  danf^ers  at  home,  are  marvel- 
lous." 

Disaster,  413.  On  his  arrival  at  Syracuse  Demosthenes  found  the 
besiegers  in  a  miserable  condition.  They  had  lost  a  naval  battle  in 
the  harbor;  and  this  failure,  together  with  sickness  and  the  want  of 
material  ccanforts.  had  robbed  them  of  all  courage.  The  only  hope 
was  in  immediate  success.  The  strenuous  offensive  of  Demosthenes, 
however,  utterly  failed;  and  when  he  proposed  to  embark  the  army 
and  sail  away,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  delayed  the  superstitious  Nicias. 
Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  again  defeated  the  Athenian  fleet,  after 
which  they  blocked  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  Nothing  remained  to 
the  besiegers  but  a  retreat  by  land." 

The  end.  After  great  suffering  and  loss  the  two  divisions  of  the 
retreating  army,  led  by  Demosthenes  and  Nicias  respectively,  were 
hemmed  in  and  compelled  to  surrender.  Many  were  taken  by 
individual  Syracusans  and  privately  sdd  into  slavery.  The  two  gen- 
erals were  put  to  death.  The  public  prisoners,  amounting  to  more 
than  seven  thousand  Athenians  and  allies,  were  imprisoned  in  stwe 
quarries.  Packed  together  with  their  wounded  and  their  dead  in  a 
cramped  place,  with  no  shelter  frwii  the  rain  or  burning  sun,  with 
insufficient  food  and  water,  they  suffered  untold  agony.  After  ten 
weeks  the  miserable  survivors  were  rescued  from  these  horrors,  to  be 
sold  as  slaves.  Nothing  was  saved  from  the  two  glorious  fleets  that 
had  sailed  frran  Peiraeus;  and  of  the  many  who  went  forth  few 
returned  hcane.'" 

A  crisis  in  Hellenic  history.  It  was  a  crisis  in  Hellenic  history. 
The  Athenians  had  had  it  in  their  means  with  wise  management  to 
build  up  a  lasting  power,  the  strongest  in  Hellas,  to  win  recognition 
of  their  pditical  leadership  from  many  or  all  the  other  Greeks,  and 
to  lift  their  race  to  a  political  destiny  worthy  of  its  civilization.  All 
these  possibilities  they  sacrificed  to  a  scheme  of  conquest  ill-conceived 
and  managed  with  obstinate  folly.  As  a  far-off  result  of  their  failure 
the  political  supremacy  of  the  world  was  to  pass  to  a  people  who 
lacked  the  Hellenic  refinement  and  brain  power,  but  who  practically 
showed  greater  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 
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III,    The  Last  Years  or  the  Wae 

Feelings  of  the  Atbeaians;  a  new  system  of  taxation,  412. 
For  a  time  the  Athenians  at  home  could  not  believe  that  a  disaster  so 
great  had  befallen  them.  When,  however,  they  came  to  appreciate  the 
truth,  they  vented  their  rage  up(m  the  orators  and  the  soothsayers  who 
had  persuaded  them  to  the  expedition.  At  first  they  were  dejected 
by  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  situation,  their  want  of  men,  money, 
and  ships;  but  soon  their  elastic  spirits  rose,  and  they  determined  to 
persist  against  all  odds.  To  increase  their  revenue  to  the  uttermost 
without  seeming  to  add  new  burdens  to  their  allies,  they  displaced  all 
tributes  by  a  customs  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  imports  and  exports 
throughout  the  empire.  This  system  remained  to  the  end  of  the 
war." 

A  universal  coalition  against  Athens.  The  Hellenes  eagerly 
flocked  to  the  Lacedaemonian  standard  in  the  hope  soon  of  trampling 
upon  the  common  foe.  The  Persian  king,  on  condition  of  recovering 
the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  ^ave  money  and  promised  the  aid  of  a 
Phoenician  fleet.  The  maritime  allies  began  to  revolt  against  Athens, 
and  the  victorious  navy  of  Syracuse  appeared  in  Aegean  waters. 
But  the  persistence  of  the  Athenians  stripped  of  resources,  against 
these  overwhelming  odds  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  is  evideuce 
of  an  almost  indomitable  will." 

Democracy  curbed;  the  probouli,  412-11.  The  Sicilian  disaster 
had  a  serious  effect  on  Athenian  politics.  There  had  always  been  a 
strong  minority  opposed  to  popular  government;  recent  misfortunes 
strengthened  their  hands  by  seemingly  proving  the  worthlessness  of 
democracy,  and  for  the  time  being  the  majority  recog:nized  the  need 
of  a  modification  of  the  constitution.  The  most  crying  demand  was 
for  a  responsible  magistracy.  The  people  accordingly  instituted  a 
board  of  ten  probouli  —  Committee  of  Public  Safety  —  to  be  filled  by 
mature  men  annually  elected.  They  were  to  take  the  place  of  the 
prytaneis  in  initiating  administrative  measures,  to  control  finance,  and 
to  attend  to  the  building  and  the  equipment  of  the  navy.  This  whole- 
some reform  was  largely  stultified  by  the  choice  of  elderly  men,  like 
the  poet,  Sophocles,  who  lacked  resolution  and  energy.'* 
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An  oUgarchic  plot  in  the  army,  411.  The  first  decisive  step 
toward  abolishing  the  democracy,  however,  was  taken  by  an  oligarchic 
dub  of  officers  in  the  army  then  encamped  in  Samos.  Their  leading 
motive  was  to  secure  for  themselves  the  place  in  the  jijovemmem  to 
which  in  their  opini(»i  their  rank  entitled  them.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  receiving  overtures  frtan  Alcibiades.  It  chanced  that, 
having  fallen  out  with  Agis,  king  of  Lacedaenum,  he  bad  passed  over 
to  the  Persians  and  was  now  plotting  his  return  to  Athens.  With  no 
hope  of  a  recall  through  the  democracy,  he  promised  the  Athenians  at 
Samos  that  if  they  should  set  up  an  oligarchy,  Tissaphernes,  satrap 
of  Sardis.  would  transfer  the  Persian  support  from  Lacedaemon  to 
Athens.     Though  groundless  the  promise  had  its  effect.'" 

Oligarchic  plottings  in  Athens.  Peisander  and  other  envoys 
from  the  Club  at  Samos  repaired  to  Athens,  and  against  a  storm  of 
indignation  proposed  an  oligarchy  with  a  view  chiefly  to  winning 
Persian  favor.  At  the  same  time  he  joined  with  Antiphon,  a  legal 
adviser,  the  brain  of  the  impending  revolution,  in  organizing  the 
oligarchic  clubs  which  had  existed  in  Athens  from  immemorial  time. 
It  was  their  policy  to  intimidate  the  multitude  by  assassinating  their 
leaders."" 

Establishment  of  an  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  411.  In 
a  visit  to  Alcibiades.  Peisander  discovered  that  the  wily  exile  had 
merely  been  tricking  him  with  promises.  Nevertheless  on  his  return 
to  Athens  he  proceeded  with  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy.  Ter- 
rorized by  assassinations,  the  citizens  permitted  the  institution  of  a 
council  of  Four  Hundred,  who  should  appoint  officials  and  conduct 
the  administration  with  absolute  power.  As  a  sop  to  the  moderates 
this  form  of  govemraent  was  termed  provisional,  and  there  was  pro- 
posed a  "  definitive "  constitution,  under  which  the  sovereignty  was 
to  be  held  by  the  five  thousand  wealthiest  citizens  oi^anized  in  four 
great  councils  rotating  annually.  Some  features  of  this  constitution 
were  borrowed  from  Boeotia.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  leaders 
of  the  oligarchic  movement  were  neither  eupatrids  nor  experienced 
politicians.  They  were  educated  men,  who  having  learned  their  pol- 
itics in  the  schools  of  the  sophists,  were  now  engaged  in  political 
experimentation.  Normally  the  Athenian  constitution  was  an  aggre- 
gate of  traditional  customs  modified  by  written  laws.    Now  for  the 
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first  time,  as  couM  be  expected  of  sophists,  it  was  a  documeiit ;  both 
the  provisional  and  definitive  constitutions  were  written.  The  lead- 
ing oligarchs  intended  by  deferring  the  call  for  the  Five  Thousand  to 
keep  the  Four  Hundred  permanently  in  power.  A  ccHnmendable 
feature  of  the  new  system  was  the  abolition  of  all  pay  for  civil  ser- 
vices, except  to  the  nine  archons  and  the  prytaneis  for  the  time  being, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  entire  revenue  to  the  war.'' 

The  rule  of  the  Four  Hundred;  Alcibiades  recalled,  411.  The 
Four  Hundred  proved  unprincipled,  unpatrittfic,  and  incompetent. 
They  could  maintain  themselves  in  no  other  way  than  by  terrorism 
and  secret  murder;  they  offered  to  buy  peace  of  Lacedaemon  at  any 
price,  and  their  weakness  lost  Euboea  to  the  enemy.  No  sooner  bad 
their  position  grown  insecure  than  they  split  into  two  factions.  The  ex- 
tremists were  led  by  Antiphon,  Peisander  and  one  or  two  others.  The 
moderates  followed  Theramenes,  who  had  been  largely  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  Four  Hundred,  but  whose  ideal  was  a  limitatiixi 
of  the  franchise  to  those  who  could  equip  themselves  for  service  in 
the  heavy  infantry.  His  faction  was  supported  by  the  troops  at 
Samos,  who  having  overthrown  their  oligarchic  leaders,  elected 
Thrasybulus.  an  able  and  undoubted  patriot,  to  the  generalship,  re- 
called Alcibiades.  and  placed  him  in  chief  command.  A  democrat 
once  more,  Alcibiades  stood  ready  to  devote  his  extraordinary  talents 
to  repairing  the  havoc  he  had  wrought  in  his  country's  fortunes. 
These  circumstances  emboldened  Theramenes  and  the  moderates  to 
overthrow  the  Four  Hundred,  after  its  rule  of  four  months,  and  to 
establish  in  power  nominally  the  Five  Thousand,  in  reality  all 
above  the  ihetic  census.'- 

Command  of  Alcibiades,  411-07;  battle  off  Cyzicus,  410.  Un- 
der the  weak  rule  of  the  Four  Hundred  the  war,  which  hitherto  had 
been  limited  to  the  AcRean.  extended  to  the  Hellespontic  allies  of 
Athens.  Thus  her  resources  were  further  lessened.  In  that  quarter, 
however,  Alcibiades  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  enemy  off 
Cyzicus.  Their  entire  fleet  was  taken  or  destroyed,  and  Mindarus, 
their  commander,  was  killed.  A  despatch  sent  by  the  second  in  com- 
mand, but  intercepted  on  its  way  to  Sparta,  read :  "  Ships  gcme, 
Mindarus  dead;  the  men  starving;  at  our  wits'  end  what  to  do." 
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The  Spartans  now  offered  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo;  but 
the  Athenians,  led  by  Cleophon  the  lyre-maker,  rejected  the  terms. 
It  proved  to  be  a  great  mistake;  but  they  were  unduly  elated  by  the 
victory  and  by  their  hope  in  Alcibiades.'* 

Complete  restoration  of  tiie  democracy,  410.  It  was  doubtless 
under  the  impression  of  the  victory  that  the  Athenians  restored  the 
complete  democracy  and  required  every  citizen  to  take  a  solemn  oath 
to  support  it.  About  the  same  time  they  appointed  a  commission  to 
revise  various  public  and  criminal  laws  and  to  inscribe  them  on 
stone.  Among  the  products  of  their  labor  we  have  preserved  a  mu- 
tilated inscription  of  Draco's  laws  of  homicide  and  a  still  more  frag- 
mentary statute  for  defining  the  judicial  competence  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred and  of  the  assembly.  About  the  same  time;  as  the  revenues  were 
increasing,  the  Athenians  reintroduced  pay  for  official  service,  and 
began  to  celebrate  the  festivals  with  the  old  splendor,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  in  default  of  pay,  had  often  to 
plunder  the  allies.  The  extreme  want  of  the  poor  in  the  City,  verging 
upon  starvation,  led  to  the  distribution  of  two  obols  daily  among  the 
most  needy.  The  revenue,  however,  soon  dwindled  and  poverty  in- 
creased." 

Cyrus  and  Lysander  at  the  seat  of  war,  408.  The  temporary 
success  of  Athens  was  partly  due  to  the  vacillation  and  rivalry  of 
the  satraps,  Tissaphemes  of  Sardis  and  Phamabazus  of  the  Helle- 
spontic  region.  In  408  Darius  sent  Cyrus,  the  younger  of  his  two 
sons,  to  take  the  satrapy  of  Sardis  with  large  powers  in  order  to  give 
all  possible  aid  to  the  Peloponnesians,  The  young  man  brought 
great  ambition  and  unusual  intelligence  to  the  work.  In  the  same 
year  there  came  from  Sparta  to  the  seat  of  war  Lysander,  an  able 
commander  and  crafty  manager  of  men.  His  ultimate  object  was 
nothing  less  than  a  throne  at  Sparta.  To  reach  the  goal  of  his  po- 
litical hope,  he  needed  military  renown  and  an  army  devoted  to  him- 
self. In  brief,  he  was  the  Spartan  counterpart  of  Alcibiades.  Cyrus 
readily  fell  under  his  influence.*' 

Battle  off  Hotium,  407;  retirement  of  Alcibiades.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Lysander  defeated  an  Athenian  fleet  off  Notium.     Dur- 
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inK  the  absence  of  Alcibiades  his  lieutenant  Antiochus  had  ventured 
battle  contrary  to  orders,  and  lost  fifteen  ships  of  war.  It  was  a 
mortal  blow  to  the  ascendancy  of  Alcibiades.  Forgetting  his  unif(»m 
success  against  overwhelming  foes  during  the  past  four  years,  the 
Athenians,  misled  by  his  enemies,  defeated  his  candidacy  for  the 
following  year.  Fearing  to  return  home,  he  retired  to  the  castles 
on  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis  which  he  had  prepared  against  such 
a  contingency,  and  from  which  he  quietly  reviewed  the  further  opera- 
ticms  of  the  war." 

The  battle  of  Arginiisae,  406.  Both  parties  put  forth  Herculean 
eSorts  in  the  hope  of  deciding  the  struggle  in  one  more  campaign. 
Callicratidas,  supplanting  Lysander,  ccanmanded  a  hundred  and 
twenty  ships.  The  Athenians  under  eight  generals  met  him  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  triremes  near  the  islands  of  Arginusae.  In  do 
other  naval  battle  between  Greeks  were  so  many  ships  and  men  oi- 
gaged.  It  was  a  complete  victory  for  Athens.  Seventy  vessels  of 
the  Pel<^x>nnesians  with  their  crews,  amounting  to  fourteen  thousand 
men  and  including  their  conmiander,  were  lost.  The  Athenians  lost 
twenty-five  ships  with  at  least  two  thousand  sailors,  who  failed  of 
rescue  because  of  a  storm.  In  grief  and  indignation  over  the  death 
of  so  many  kinsmen  and  fellow-citizens,  the  Athenians  at  home 
deposed  the  commanders  from  office,  and  brought  to  trial  before  the 
assembly  the  six  who  ventured  to  return  to  the  City.  In  violation  of 
the  constitution  they  by  a  single  vote  ccaidemned  the  accused  to  death. 
Among  these  victims  of  popular  fury  was  Pericles,  the  son  of  Perides 
and  Aspasia.'' 

Battle  of  Aegospotaini,  405.  After  another  vain  effort  to  negoti- 
ate peace  with  Athens.  Lacedaemon  again  sent  Lysander  to  the  seat 
of  war;  and  the  Athenians  despatched  against  him  their  last  possible 
fleet  manned  with  their  last  available  crews.  A  hundred  and  eighty 
Athenian  ships  confronted  two  hundred  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  the 
Hellespont.  The  Athenian  fleet,  stationed  on  the  European  side  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Aegospotami  river,  was  taken  by  surprise  while  the 
crews  were  searching  for  provisions  on  shore.  Possibly  one  or  more 
of  their  generals  betrayed  the  fleet  into  Lysander's  hands.  At  all 
events  it  was  for  him  a  bloodless  viclor>-.  The  Athenian  pristmers 
were  massacred.     Conon,  one  of  the  generals,  escaped  to  Cyprus  wifli 
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eight  ships,  having  sent  the  official  trireme  Paralus  to  Peiraeus  with 
the  sad  news.^* 
The  Athenians  receive  the  news. 

It  was  night  when  the  Paralus  reached  Athens  with  her  evit  tidings,  on 
receipt  of  which  a  bitter  wail  of  woe  broke  forth.  From  Peiraeus,  following 
the  line  of  the  Long  Walls  up  to  the  heurl  of  the  Ciiy,  it  swept  and  swelled, 
as  each  man  to  his  neighbor  passed  on  the  news.  On  that  night  no  man 
slept.  There  was  mourning  and  sorrow  for  those  that  were  lost,  but  the 
lamentation  for  the  dead  was  merged  in  even  deeper  sorrow  for  themselves, 
as  Ihey  pictured  the  evils  (hey  were  about  to  suffer,  the  like  of  which  they 
had  themselves  inflicted  on  the  Melians — who  were  colonists  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians—  when  Ihey  mastered  them  by  siege;  or  on  the  men  of  Histiaea, 
on  Scione  and  Torone,  on  the  Aeginetans  and  on  many  other  Hellenes.** 

Exhaustion  of  Athens;  measures  of  desperation.  The  resolu- 
tion, passed  next  day,  to  put  the  city  in  condition  to  endure  a  siege, 
could  not  long  avail;  for  Athens  had  no  ships,  men,  or  money,  with 
which  to  resist.  All  her  remaining  allies  revolted  excepting;  Samos, 
to  whom  in  gratitude  she  granted  her  citizenship  *"  Had  this  spirit 
of  liberty  been  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  result 
would  have  been  far  different.  No  prudence  now,  however,  could 
rescue  the  city  from  her  enemies.  Arriving  with  his  fleet,  Lysander 
blockaded  the  ports,  while  Agis  closely  invested  the  city  by  land. 
Even  then  no  one  dared  speak  of  submission  while  negotiations  for 
peace  involved  some  hope  of  fair  terms. 

Peace,  404.  In  a  Peloponnesian  congress  many  allies,  led  by 
Corinthians  and  Thebans.  proposed  to  blot  Athens  out  of  existence, 
and  to  enslave  her  citizens.  "  The  Lacedaemonians  replied  that  they 
would  never  reduce  to  slavery  a  city  which  was  itself  an  integral  part 
of  Greece,  and  had  performed  a  great  and  noble  service  to  Hellas  in 
the  most  perilous  of  emergencies.""  The  Lacedaemonians  were 
probably  actuated,  too,  by  the  desire  to  maintain  in  central  Greece  a 
counterpoise  to  Thebes,  whose  self-aggrandizement  had  for  some  time 
been  exciting  their  suspicion."  In  accordance  with  the  views  of 
Sparta  the  following  terms  of  peace  were  proposed:  "  That  the  Long 
Walls  and  the  fortifications  of  Peiraeus  should  be  destroyed;  that  the 
Athenian  fleet  with  the  exception  of  twelve  ships  should  be  surren- 
dered; that  the  exiles  should  be  restored;  and  lasdy  that  the  Aflienians 
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should  acknowledEe  the  headship  of  Lacedaemon  in  peace  and  war, 
leaving  to  her  the  choice  of  friends  and  foes,  and  followinK  her  lead 
by  land  and  sea,'"'  Necessarily  Athens  accepted  the  terms,  for  her 
people  were  starving,  and  from  her  position  as  the  first  power  in 
Hellas  she  sank  to  a  second-rate  dependency  of  Sparta. 

SB  Xen.  BeU.  ii.  2.  20. 
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CHAPTER  XX 
A  CULtURAL  REVOLUTION 


431-404  ^*i, 

Summary  of  Periclean  culture.  The  culture  of  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles rested  essentially  on  traditional  belief  purified  by  an  expanding 
rntelligence  and  humaDism  —  belief  in  the  power,  wisdcHn,  and  good- 
ness of  the  Gods,  in  the  superiority  of  the  fathers  in  all  the  elements 
of  manhood,  in  the  beneficence  of  the  heroes  of  old,  eternal  models 
for  men,  and  closely  connected  with  them  a  lofty  ideal  of  philanthropy, 
of  protecting  the  weak  and  unfortunate  from  the  assaults  of  brute 
strength,  lastly  in  the  all -comprehensive  perfection  of  the  State  to 
whose  good  the  citizens  are  to  subordinate  their  individual  interests 
and  devote  their  lives  alike  in  war  and  peace, 

GroTtb  of  indiTldiulism.  Into  that  culture,  however,  there  had 
been  implanted  a  germ  which  was  to  prove  most  deadly  to  Greek 
ideals,  while  maturing  to  a  civilization  essentially  modem  in  charac- 
ter and  fruitage.     It  is  to  the  earlier  stage  of  this  growth  tha.t.  ibft 
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present  chapter  is  devoted.  The  modernizing  principle,  grafted  as 
it  were  upon  the  tree  of  Hellenic  life,  was  individualism.  In  its 
planting  and  nurture  the  sophists  were  undoubtedly  but  the  directors 
of  a  general  movement  of  thoufiht;  yet  adherence  to  the  traditional 
was  so  widespread  and  so  strong  that  throughout  the  period  of  the 
war  the  new  tendencies  struggled  with  the  old  in  a  conflict  fiercer 
and  deadlier  than  was  the  strife  of  battle  between  Athenians  and 
Peloponnesians. 

The  growth  of  theatiocracy.  While  the  masses,  as  will  hereafter 
be  explained,  held  firmly  to  the  traditional  religion,  in  other  fields 
they  were  readier  for  modem  ideas.  With  their  approbation  the 
statuesque  oratory  of  Pericles  gave  way  to  Cleon's  theatrical  delivery. 
Girding  up  his  himation,  he  strode  up  and  down  the  bema,  haranguing 
in  a  loud  voice  and  villifying  his  opponents;  thus  "he  corrupted  the 
people  by  his  impulsive  manners."  '  Similarly  in  the  theatre  the 
audience,  forgetting  that  they  were  present  to  receive  instruction,  made 
themselves  judges  of  the  music  and  the  poetry.  "  In  this  way  the 
theatres  from  being  mute  have  become  vocal,  as  thou)^  they  had 
understanding  of  good  and  bad  in  music  and  poetry,  and  instead  of 
an  aristocracy,  an  evil  sort  of  theatrocracy  has  grown  up,  .  .  .  Con- 
sequent upon  this  freedom  comes  the  other  freedom,  of  disobedience 
to  rulers;  and  then  the  attempt  to  escape  the  control  and  exhortation 
of  father,  mother,  elders,  and  when  near  the  end,  the  control  also  of 
the  laws."*  This  license,  however,  this  disobedience  to  authority-, 
affected  the  social  classes  in  proportion  to  their  rank:  it  demoralized 
the  knights  and  in  a  less  degree  the  heavy  infantry,  whereas  the  poor 
maintained  unimpaired  their  prompt,  orderly  obedience  to  their  5U[>er- 
intendents  and  teachers  in  the  gymnastic  contests  and  choruses,  and  to 
their  officers  in  naval  service.'  The  blame  for  the  relaxation  of  self- 
restraint  is  laid  by  the  ancients  upon  their  political  and  intellectual 
leaders.  The  people  were  enticed  by  demagogues  frwn  their  ideals  of 
philanthropy,  conceived  by  Aeschylus  and  brought  into  public  life 
by  Pericles,  to  a  policy  of  brute  force  in  the  government  of  allies 
and  of  narrow,  material  selfishness  in  the  extension  of  their  power.* 
From  the  habits  of  the  fathers,  the  wealthy  departed  most  widely  in 
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building  for  themselves  more  sumptuous  homes,  with  colonnades  in 
front,  adorned  with  mural  paintings  and  supplied  with  comfortable 
furniture.  Paying  more  careful  attention  to  their  food,  they  engaged 
expert  cooks,  and  multiplied  the  number  of  dainty  dishes."  These, 
however,  were  hut  the  promise  of  a  home  luxury,  which  was  to  grow  ■ 
and  expand  during  the  following  century. 

Deterioration  of  music.  These  beginnings  of  modem  life  in  the 
masses  were  stimulated  by  their  educators,  the  composers  of  music 
and  song.  "  They  were  men  of  genius  but  had  no  perception  of  what 
is  just  and  lawful  in  music.'"  Melodies  were  mixed  and  misap- 
plied. The  classic  standard  fell  before  the  onslaught  of  "  rag-time," 
and  the  new  music  misdirected  the  people  to  individualistic  paths. 
The  last  great  lyrist  of  Hellas  was  Bacchylides;  after  him  the  decline 
of  the  chorus  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  dissolution  of  the  rhythmic 
life  of  the  city-state.  Interest  in  public  affairs  waned;  the  market- 
place thronged  with  idle  goesipers  while  the  dwindling  company  of 
patriots  assembled  on  the  Pnyx.  Among  the  well-to-do  was  fonning 
a  class  of  men  who  shunned  politics  to  pursue  their  own  pleasures, 
or  to  avoid  contact  with  cobblers,  tanners,  and  hucksters,  with  the 
alleged  coarse  manners  and  unreasoning  will  of  the  multitude.' 

Euripides,  about  481-406.  His  first  tragedy,  455.  The  great 
exponent  of  the  new  spirit,  of  the  new  humanism,  was  the  poet 
Euripides.  *  His  life  was  contemporary  with  the  manhood  of  Sopho- 
cles; his  activity,  beginning  with  the  age  of  Pericles,  terminated 
shortly  before  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and  yet  an  age  seems 
to  separate  him  from  Sophocles.  In  the  older  poet  beats  the  heart  of 
Hellenism;  his  younger  contemporary  is  distinctly  the  first  of  the 
modems.  A  careful  education  in  literature  and  athletics  was  followed 
by  a  brief  devotion  to  the  painter's  brush,  which  gave  him  an  appre- 
ciation of  landscape  and  art  noticeable  in  his  plays.  Particularly 
he  studied  the  philosophers  and  sophists,  and  was  am(»g  the  first 
to  collect  a  library."  It  is  equally  characteristic  of  him  that  be  held 
aloof  from  public  life,  to  apply  his  whole  energy  to  the  composition  of 
plays  —  through  no  disparagement  of  politics  but  in  the  consdous- 
ness  that  his  own  mission  was  superior  to  any  dvic  achievement  of 
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the  individual.  The  apostle  of  humanism,  he  issued  his  dramas  as 
epistles  to  mankind.  His  message  was  the  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
terpretation of  the  utterance  of  Protagoras:  Man  is  the  measure  of 
all  things, '"  The  keen  intellect  and  the  sensitive  conscience,  devel- 
oped bv  a  marvellous  civilization,  are  presented  with  all  the  artistic 
allurements  of  dramatic  genius  as  the  standards  whereby  to  judge 
truth  and  right  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Casting  off  from  traditional 
moorings,  he  pilots  mankind  over  the  surging  seas  of  thought  and 
emotion:  he  bares  the  storm-tossed  heart;  but  his  ship  reaches  no 
haven,  he  tinds  no  balm  for  the  wounds  he  has  opened. 

His  sympathy  with  the  less  fortunate  classes.  He  descends  to 
the  level  of  common  folk,  to  sympathize  with  beggars  and  cripples, 
with  women  and  slaves.  The  poet  of  the  submerged  majority  of 
human  kind  found  it  no  small  part  of  his  task  to  express  the  yearn- 
ings of  Athenian  women  for  a  larger  life  and  in  a  measure  to  create 
a  sentiment  in  favor  of  their  amelioration. 

Periclean  women.  The  spin!  of  the  Periclean  age  subordinated 
everything  to  the  glory  and  the  greatness  of  Athens.  As  women 
could  not  fight,  and  lacked  the  right  to  vole,  that  spirit  tended  to 
restrict  them  to  the  narrow  but  invaluable  function  in  which  the  state 
was  interested  —  the  sphere  of  the  mother  of  citizens  and  soldiers. 
The  statute  of  451  enhanced  the  value  of  Athenian  women;  the  aim 
was  an  exclusive  body  of  citizens  based  upon  racial  purity."  While 
the  value  of  woman  within  the  house  was  accordingly  accentuated,  her 
influence  outside  was  depreciated  and  repressed.  The  chief  object 
of  her  isolation,  limited  mainly  to  the  wealthier  class,  was  to  keep  her 
pure  from  contact  with  a  brutal  world.  With  the  growing  refine- 
ment of  the  age  men  l>ecame  conscious  of  their  own  sinfulness,  of  the 
immoral  propensities  of  their  social  nature,  of  the  consequent  tempta- 
tions to  which  their  sisters  and  daughters  wouuld  be  exposed,  ^ould 
they  be  suffered  to  participate  unrestrained  in  the  society  of  mm. 
With  almost  fanatical  zeal,  therefore,  (he  higher  social  class,  distrust- 
ing the  strength  of  woman's  character,  segregated  the  sexes,  to  shield 
her  from  brutality  and  corruption. 

Restrictions  on  woman's  freedom.  Women  could  walk  abroad 
in  the  citv.  but  onlv  when  attended  by  their  female  slaves.  They 
were  free  to  call  upon  one  another,  to  join  in  their  own  religious  hoU- 
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days  and  under  due  regulations  to  participate  in  the  )p%at  festi- 
vals of  the  city.  They  could  not  decorously  sit  at  table  even  in  their 
own  house  when  guests,  outside  their  near  kinsmen,  were  present; 
only  at  funeral  feasts  did  they  occasionally  meet  the  intimate  friends 
of  father  or  husband.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  be- 
yond the  circle  of  near  kin,  men  were  as  completely  debarred  fron 
the  society  of  respectable  women,  as  they  from  social  intercourse  with 
men.  The  lives  of  women,  however,  were  relatively  cramped.  An 
ideal  of  resignation,  of  narrow  though  noble  duty,  was  formulated  for 
them  by  Pericles  in  an  official  utterance:  "  Great  will  be  your  glory, 
if  you  do  not  lower  the  nature  within  you  —  hers  most  of  all  whose 
praise  or  blame  is  least  bruited  on  the  lips  of  men."  " 

Self-sacrificing  women.  The  majority  of  women  were  ready  to 
meet  the  demand  upon  them  by  resignation  and  self-sacrifice.  This 
spirit  finds  expression  in  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  presented  in  438. 
The  heroine  goes  voluntarily  to  death  to  save  her  husband's  life, 
coward  and  weakling  as  be  was.  The  poet  holds  her  up  as  a  model 
matron,  and  after  death  a  kindly  saint: 

"  Let  Hades  know,  that  swarthy  god,  and  that  old  man  who  sits  to  row 
and  steer  alike  at  his  death-ferry  that  he  hath  carried  o'er  the  lake  of 
Acheron  a  woman  peerless  amid  her  sex.  Oft  to  thee  (he  Muse»'  votaries 
shall  sing  on  the  seven-slringed  mountain  shell  and  in  hymns  that  need  no 
harp,  glorifying  thee  o(t  as  the  season  in  his  cycle  comelh  round  at  Sparta, 
in  that  Camean  month  when  all  night  long  the  moon  sails  overhead,  yea  and 
in  radiant  Athens,  happy  town.  So  glorious  a  Ihcmc  hath  thy  death  be- 
queathed to  tuneful  bards."  We  loved  her  while  she  was  with  us,  we  love 
her  still  though  dead.  .  .  .  Her  tomb  lei  none  regard  as  the  graves  of  those 
who  die  and  are  no  more;  but  let  her  have  honors  equal  with  the  Gods, 
revered  by  every  traveller;  and  many  a  one  will  cross  the  road  and  read  this 
verse  aloud:  "This  is  she  that  died  in  days  gone  by  to  save  her  lord;  now 
is  she  a  spirit  blest.  Hail,  lady  revered,  be  kind  to  us.'  Such  gbd  greet- 
ing shall  she  have."  i* 

This  absolute  devotion  to  duty,  this  complete  readiness  for  self- 
effacement,  met  with  wide  appreciation  among  the  Hellenes.  Iphi- 
geneia  of  Aulis  is  equally  ready  to  sacrifice  her  life  that  Hellas  may 
win  the  victory  over  foreigners;  man  she  esteems  of  more  value  to 
her  country  than  ten  thousand  women." 

Women  of  lebellious  spirit.    Naturally  all  was  not  humility 

It  PuHrral  OratUnt,  In  Thuc  li.  *S.  i. 
t>  Eurip.  ,4IcFiru,  439  tt.  (H.  Civ.  no.  W). 
1«  Eurip.  Alcea.  Wl  B.  „ 

IS  Eurip.  Iphittncia  at  AmUi,  IJM  B.,  1394. 
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within  the  ranks  of  Athenian  women.  Many  chafed  under  the  re- 
striction that  cut  thera  off  from  the  larger  life  of  the  City;  a  few 
perhaps  were  ready  for  rebellion.  All  the  spirit  of  discontent  with 
their  narrow  life,  their  hated  environment,  the  poet  concentrates  and 
intensifies  in  his  Medea,  whom  he  presented  to  the  public  in  431. 
This  fiery  spirit,  hurling  defiance  at  her  oppressors,  fwttells  the  time 
when  militant  feminism  shall  stand  triumphant,  her  foot  cm  the  neck 
of  prostrate  man,  her  genius  attuning  all  stmg  and  story  to  the  new 
conditi(xi5. 

Back  turns  the  wave  on  the  ever  running  river; 

Life,  tife  is  changed  and  the  laws  of  it  o'ertrod, 
Man  shall  be  the  alave.  the  affrighted,  the  low-liverl 

Man  hath  forgotten  God. 

And  woman,  yea  woman,  shall  be  terrible  in  story : 
The  tales,  loo,  mcseemeth,  shall  be  other  than  of  yore. 

For  a  fear  there  is  that  cometh  out  of  woman  and  a  glory 
And  the  hard  hating  voices  shall  encompass  her  no  more. 

The  old  bards  shall  cease  and  Iheir  memory  that  lingers 
Of  frail  brides  and  faithless,  shall  be  shriveled  as  with  fire. 

For  they  loved  us  not.  nor  knew  us,  and  our  lips  were  dumb,  our  fingers 
Could  wake  not  the  secret  of  the  lyre. 

Else,  else  O  God  the  singer,  I  had  sung  amid  the  rages 

A  long  story  of  man  and  his  deeds  for  good  and  ill. 
But  the  world  knoweth  —  'tis  (he  speech  of  all  hb  ages — 

Man's  wrong  and  ours;  be  knoweth  and  is  still. 

Capabilities.     In  an  intellectual  movement  for  her  emandpatitKi, 
'  beginning  with  Euripides  and  culminating  in  the  Republic  of  Plato, 
the  first  thing  noticeable  was  her  great  capabilities  even  thou^  far 
mischief,  ftM-  evil :  — 

There  is  no  scourge  dread  as  woman  is; 
No  painting  could  portray  her  hideouaness 
Nor  speech  declare.     If  this  thing  by  some  God 
Was  moulded,  greatest  fashioner  of  ills 
And  most  malevolent  to  man  was  he,'" 

This  power  for  evil,  however,  she  exercises  against  the  men  who 
wrong  her  or  her  kinsfolk,  "  grim  to  her  foes  and  kindly  to  her 
friends,"  In  her  the  place  of  reckless  valor  has  been  usurped  by 
prudence:     "  Full  oft  even  from  woman's  lips  issue  words  of  wis- 

I<  Eurlp.  Frag.  1054  (Niuck).  th«  Kntiment  protnbiy  □!  ■ 
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dom."    Some,  too.  are  capable  of  higher  culture,  as  many  undoubt- 
edly as  among  men :  — 

Full  oft  «re  this  my  soul  hath  scaled 

Lone  heights  of  thought,  empyreal  steeps, 
Or  plunged  far  down  Ihe  darkling  deeps. 

Where  woman's  feebler  heart  hath  failed. 

Yet  wherefore  failed?     Should  woman  find 

No  inspiration  fill  her  breast, 

Nor  welcome  ever  that  sweet  guest 
Of  song,  that  uKereth  Wisdom's  mind? 

Alas,  not  all!  few,  few  are  they  — 
Perchance  amid  a  thousand  one 
Thou  shouldst  find, —  for  whom  the  sun 

Of  poesy  makes  an  inner  day.'^ 

Among  a  few  intellectuals  the  idea  was  cherished  that  women,  if 
admitted  to  public  counsels,  tniKht  benefit  the  state  by  their  frugal 
management,  their  cauticHi.  and  their  love  of  peace.  The  idea  finds 
its  first  literary  expression  in  the  Lysistrale,  which  Aristophanes,  in 
mingled  jest  and  earnest,  placed  on  the  stage  in  411.  Lysistrate,  a 
clever,  young  Athenian  matron,  organizes  the  wwnen  of  Athens, 
Boeotia.  and  Pelopoimese  in  a  scheme  for  fwcing  the  men  to  peace. 
Naturally  she  has  to  use  much  argument  with  her  lady  friends:  — 

Calokice.    What  can  we  women  do?     What  brilliant  scheme 
Can  we  poor  souls  accomplish  who  sit 
Trimmed  and  bedizened  in  our  saffron  silks. 
Our  cambric  robes,  and  little  finical  shoes? 

LvsiSTltATX.    Why,  they're  the  very  things  I  hope  will  save  ua, 
Your  saffron  dresses,  and  your  finical  shoes, 
Your  paints  and  perfumes,  and  your  robes  of  gauze. 

Cal.    How  mean  you.  save  us? 

Lys.    So  that  nevermore 
Men  in  our  day  shall  lift  the  hostile  spear.i* 

Deserting  their  homes  and  husbands,  accordingly,  they  seize  the 
Acropolis,  and  refuse  to  return  to  their  matronly  duties  until  peace  is 
firmly  established.  It  is  not  merely  for  securing  a  treaty  that  the 
wonen  come  forward  in  this  play,  but  fw  expressing  the  poet's  best 
sentiments  of  brotherly  love  among  the  Hellenes,  which  should  create 

IT  Chorus  of  Corinlhlui  women.  Eurip.  Medea.  IQ8I-S9.  Nol  so  crat  ■  proportion  of 
men  compowd  muak  ind  liiemmre. 

IB  a   Civ.  no.  100  (AriMoph.  Lyiislfale,  42  ff.).    The  ihoes  btn  mcnlioiKd  wen  ■ 
of  lUppci  which  Ibe  Athenian  wt  ~  "      '    " 
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an  everlastinfi  peace,  and  of  a  wise  liberality  in  adnuttin^  the  allies 
to  Athenian  citizenship.  Such  intellectual  agitation  for  the  rights 
of  wcanen  was  carried  farther  in  the  following  century,  but  wholly 
failed  to  become  political.'* 

Religion:  alien  cults.  The  spirit  that  strove  to  enlarge  the  liberty 
of  women  wrought  more  powerfully  to  break  the  supremacy  of  tra- 
ditional faith.  To  the  native  i;ods  were  added  the  strange  deities 
brought  in  by  the  swarms  of  foreign  traders,  metics,  and  slaves.  Be- 
side the  official  mysteries  of  Eleusis  were  introduced  the  more  exciting 
mysteries  from  barbaric  Samothrace.  From  Phrygia  came  Cybele, 
the  Great  Mother,  to  take  up  her  abode  in  Athens  as  well  as  in  many 
other  towns.  The  Metroon,  her  shrine  near  the  Council  Hall,  held 
the  public  archives.  In  her  worship  processions,  with  beating  drums 
and  clashing  cymbals,  moved  noisily  through  the  streets.  Likewise 
frcm  Cyprus  came  the  divine  youth.  Aphrodite's  companion  Adonis, 
whose  untimely  death  sympathetic  women  lamented  with  piercing 
wails  in  yearly  festival.™  Many  in  brief  vrere  the  newcoming  gods 
from  Thrace,  Phrygia,  or  the  Orient,  with  their  stranjie  priests  and 
curious  rites,  emotional  and  noisy,  or  secret  and  mystical.  All  alike' 
were  individualistic  in  contrast  with  the  recognized  civic  cults. 
Scorned  by  the  educated  and  the  conservative,  such  innovations  tended 
to  loosen  the  hold  of  the  community  on  its  hereditary  gods. 

Rationalism:  Euripides'  treatment  of  myths.  A  far  more 
active  dissolvent  was  rationalism.  While  treating  with  notable  for- 
bearance the  myths  that  formed  not  only  the  tragic  poet's  stock  in 
trade  but  the  background  of  his  country's  history,  Euripides  gives  us 
to  understand  that  many  supernatural  powers,  traditionally  assumed, 
have  no  real  existence.  The  Furies  that  goad  Orestes  are  but  the 
creations  of  an  excited  mind.''  Homer  had  made  the  gods  respcmsi- 
ble  for  the  good  and  evil  acts  of  men;  Euripides  rejects  the  wht^e 
theory.  That  Helen  fc41owed  Paris  to  Troy  no  goddess  should  be 
blamed:  — 

All  fotly  is  to  men  their  Aphrodite ; 
Sensual,  aenseless.  conionaKt  they  ring  I 
Hiin  in  barbaric  tiravery  sawest  thou 
Gold-gliUering.  and  thy  senses  were  distiaught.** 


..  100  (Ari.loph.  Lyiis 
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This  rationalism  reduces  the  deity  to  a  force  or  passion;  but  wh3e 
undermining  traditit^al  religion,  it  marks  a  moral  advance  in  laying 
the  responsibility  for  conduct  upon  the  individual.  As  a  class  the 
sophists  were  sceptical;  but  they  were  few,  and  the  number  of  men 
who  were  willing  and  able  to  pay  them  the  required  fee  formed  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  community.  The  drama,  however,  took  up 
these  advanced  ideas  and  spread  them  broadcast  over  the  audience. 
In  this  way  they  attained  a  degree  of  popularity. 
i  Atheism:  Critias.  A  poet  who  dared  openly  to  preach  atheism 
would  have  been  prosecuted  without  delay.  Yet  we  find  the  doc- 
trine loudly  proclaimed  in  a  drama  of  Critias,  composed  perhaps  for 
home  reading  rather  than  for  presentation  on  the  stage.  Here  is 
offered  the  theory  that  the  gods  are  the  invention  of  clever  men  to 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  society:  — 

A  time  once  existed  when  unordered  was  the  life  of  men  and  kindred  to 
the  beaats  —  a  life  enslaved  to  brute  force,  when  no  regard  was  offered  to 

the  good,  nor  tor  the  bad  was  wrought  chastisement.  Then,  melhinks,  did 
men  establish  laws  as  means  of  punishment,  that  Justice  might  be  aulocixt 
.  .  .  and  have  Insolence  for  slave;  and  penally  was  meted  out  to  any 
who  transgressed.  When  the  laws  restrained  them  openly  from  doing  deeds 
of  force,  but  secretly  they  did  them,  then,  methinks,  some  man  adroit  and 
wise  conceived  the  notion  to  devise  gods  for  mankind,  that  there  might  be 
awe  for  the  bad,  even  if  secretly  they  should  perform  or  say  or  think  (some 
evil).  Thence  did  he  introduce  divinity,  that  there  is  a  Supernal  Being 
flourishing  with  life  imperishable  and  mind,  hearing  and  seeing  and  think- 
ing, and  attending  to  these  things  and  bearing  divine  nature,  who  will  hear 
all  that  is  spoken  among  mortals  and  will  perceive  all  that  is  enacted.  Even 
if  in  silence  thou  some  evil  plarmest,  this  will  not  escape  the  gods.  ** 

The  doubts  of  various  intellectuals.  Euripides,  however,  while 
avoiding  this  bold  stand,  makes  his  characters  the  spokesmen  of 
various  doubts.  The  great  comic  poet  Aristophanes,  reputed  ortho- 
dox, was  freer  to  hold  up  the  jtods  as  a  laugh ing-stock ;  and  while 
professing  to  resist  modem  ideas  was  instrumental  in  spreading  them. 
In  the  Knights  Demosthenes  doubts  the  existence  of  the  gods,  whereas 
Nicias  believes  in  them  because  he  is  "  such  a  god-detested  wretch."  " 
In  a  lost  play  of  Euripides  the  hero  exclaims:  "  If  deeds  of  shame 
gods  do.  no  gods  are  they."  "  A  more  startling  doubt  springs  frono 
the  lips  of  Talthybius:  "  Great  Zeus!  what  can  I  say?  that  thine  eye 
is  over  man  ?  or  that  we  hold  this  false  opinion  to  no  purpose,  think- 

ISB.  Civ.  no.   113  (Critias,  Suypkui,  Niuck.  fat-  P-  7'1  t.}. 

2<  ArlMoph.  KHithli.  iZ-*. 
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ing  there  is  any  race  of  Gods,  when  it  is  chance  that  rules  this  mortal 
sphere?""  While  Thucydides.  the  historian,  takes  pains  to  prove 
the  oracles  true,*'  all  omens,  prophecies,  and  soothsayers  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  the  two  poets.  "  As  for  birds  that  fly  above  our  heads, 
a  long  farewell  to  them,"  "*  whilst  "  the  whole  secr-tribe  is  one 
ambitious  curse,  abominable  and  useless.'"*  The  burlesquing  of 
oracles  by  Aristophanes  must  have  had  a  disquieting  effect  on  the 
audience :  — 

Heed  thou,  welt  Erechtheides,  the  kidnapping  Cerberus,  ban-dog; 
Wafcging  his  tail  be  stands,  and  fawning  upon  thee  at  dinner, 
Wailing  thy  slice  lo  devour  when  aught  distract  thy  attention. 
Soon  as  the  night  comes  round  he  steals  unseen  to  the  kitchen 
Dog-wise;  then  will  his  tongue  clean  out  the  plates  and  —  the  islands."* 

Reasons  for  such  parodies  and  criticisma.  This  oracle  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Athenians  (Erechtheides)  warning  them  against  the 
fawning,  pilfering  doR  Cleon.  Such  parodies  were  inspired  by  the 
excessive  pretensions  of  oracle-moogers,  while  scepticism  as  to  the 
gods  was  largely  due  to  an  advancing  moral  sense  and  to  a  growing 
individualism  which  emboldened  the  Greeks  to  demand  of  the  powers 
above  the  moral  standard  which  men  had  set  up  for  themselves. 
Especially  reprehensible  are  the  lawless  unions  of  Zeus  and  Apcdlo 
with  mortal  wonen  —  once  an  honor  to  the  family  thus  visited  but 
now  a  disgrace  to  the  gods: ' 

O  Phoebus,  do  not  so;  but  as  thou  art  supreme,  follow  in  virtue's  track. 
For  whosoever  of  mortal  men  transgresses,  him  the  Gods  punish.  How  then 
can  it  be  just  that  ye  should  enact  your  laws  for  men,  and  yourselves  incur 
the  charge  of  breaking  them?  Now,  I  wilt  put  ibis  case,  though  it  will  never 
happen.  Wert  Ihou,  were  Poseidon  and  Zeus,  lord  of  Heaven,  to  make 
atonement  to  mankind  for  every  act  of  lawless  love,  ye  would  empty  your 
temples  in  paying  the  fines  for  your  misdeeds.  For  when  ye  pursue  pleasure 
in  preference  to  the  claims  of  prudence,  ye  act  imjuslly.  No  longer  is  it 
fair  to  call  men  wicked,  if  they  imitate  the  evil  deeds  of  the  Gods,  but 
rather  those  who  gave  us  such  examples. '' 

Failtire  of  the  gods  to  uphold  the  moral  order.  In  many  re- 
spects the  gods  seem  to  fail  in  their  fimction  of  upholding  justice. 
For  such  shortcomings  some  mortals  are  inclined  to  curse  them,  as- 
signing a  selfish  motive  to  their  confusion  of  moral  order:  — 

Eurip.  Hfcuba,  4S8-4I. 

Of.  i,  l«:  ii.  17. 

Euiip.  Hippolylus,  1058  r. 

Eurip.  Iphigftita  at  Aulii.  520  f. 
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Naught  is  there  man  may  tnwt,  nor  high  repute, 

Nor  present  weal  —  for  it  may  turn  to  woe. 

All  thin^  the  Gods  confound,  hurl  this  way  and  that, 

Tunnoiiing  all,  that  we,  foreknowing  naught. 

May  worship  them:  what  akills  it  to  make  moan 

For  this,  outrunning  evils  none  the  more?*' 

Their  ways  are  past  fiadiog  out.  Others  in  mcnie  sutxnissiTc 
spirit  merely  remark  upon  the  inscrutability  of  God :  — 

O  the  words  of  the  Gods  —  in  manifold  wise  they  reveal  them ; 
Maniford  things  unhoped-for  the  Gods  to  accomplishment  bring. 
And  the  things  that  we  looked  for,  the  Gods  deign  not  to  fulfil  them; 
And  the  paths  undiacerned  of  our  eyes,  the  Gods  unseal  them. 
So  feU  this  marvellous  thing," 

A  refuge  of  the  believer  is  in  predestinaticMi ;  an  apparent  wrong  is 
explained  by  the  will  of  Zeus,  working  from  of  old  for  some  purpose 
unknown  to  man.^*  It  is  a  bolder  idea,  perhaps  a  suggestion  from 
the  realm  of  magic,  that  man  may  compel  the  God,  against  his 
selfish  interest,  to  do  the  right.*' 

Future  life.  There  is  the  same  attitude  of  doubt  toward  future 
life.  "  Man's  whole  existence  is  full  of  anguish;  no  respite  from  his 
woes  he  finds;  but  if  there  is  aught  to  love  beyond  this  life,  night's 
dark  pall  doth  wrap  it  round.""  Death  is  annihilaticxi :  the  body 
returns  to  earth,  the  breath  to  air;  it  is  better  so  for  we  shall  be  free 
from  trouble.'^  Yet  after  all.  this  life  may  be  mere  death  compared 
with  a  glorious  existence  beyond  the  grave:  — 


In  brief  all  the  unanswered  questions  of  right  and  wnmg,  of  religion 
and  future  life,  that  vex  modem  thought,  turmoiled  the  mind  of 
Euripides  and  his  contemporaries. 

Sophistic  degenerates.  Meanwhile  sophists  without  character  or 
earnest  purpose,  jiushinj;  to  ridiculous  extremes  the  doctrine  of  Prota- 
goras, were  asserting  that  everything  is  precisely  as  it  appears  to 
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every  individual.  No  affirmation  can  be  false  because  it  is  impoe- 
sible  to  state  that  which  does  not  exist.  If  a  thing  is  true,  the  op- 
posite is  equally  true.  Thus  arose  a  class  of  disputants  whose  sole 
purpose  wa£  to  confute  their  adversaries  by  quibbling  with  words, 
by  fallacies  of  logic,  and  by  sheer  effrontery  of  manner.'"  The  effect 
was  to  fill  the  right-minded  with  disgust  of  sophistry. 

Religion  and  philosophic  recovery.  It  is  not  surprising  thece- 
fore  that  as  an  escape  from  the  hopeless  hubbub  of  scepticism  a  reac- 
tion should  arise  toward  religious  and  philosophic  faith.  Here  and 
there  through  all  the  plays  of  Euripides  may  be  found  expressions  of 
faith;  and  in  his  Bacchae,  composed  shortly  before  his  death,  the  aged 
poet,  totally  renouncing  radicalism,  seeks  comfort  in  the  ancestral  be- 
liefs: — 

'Tis  not  for  ua  to  reason  touching  Gods. 
Traditions  of  our  fathers,  old  as  time, 
We  hold:  no  reasoning  shall  cast  tfaem  down, — 
No,  though  of  subtkst  wisdom  sprung.  *" 

The  heaven  he  has  learned  to  adore,  however,  is  not  the  Homeric 
council  of  gods  but  a  moral  and  spiritual  Power  to  whose  guidance 
a  man  may  wisely  subject  bis  soul:  — 

Tbtia  shall  a  niortal  have  sorrowtess  daya,  if  he  keepeth  his  soul 
Sober  in  spirit,  and  swift  in  obedience  to  Heaven's  control, 
Murmuring  not,  neither  pressing  beyond  his  mortality's  goal.*> 

Socrates,  about  469-399.  A  contemporary  of  Euripides,  and  a 
kindred  spirit,  was  Socrates  the  philosopher.  He  was  relatively 
poor;  his  estate  barely  enabled  him  to  serve  in  the  heavy  infantry; 
and  in  youth  he  had  trained  as  a  sculptor  in  his  father's  shop.  Little 
schooling  fell  to  bis  lot;  and  his  moderate  acquaintance  with  existing 
philosophers  was  but  incidentally  gained.  From  early  life,  how- 
ever, he  neglected  his  worldly  aSairs  to  devote  himself  to  thought. 
He  had  the  habit  of  standing  for  hours  together,  even  for  an  entire 
night,  staring  at  vacancy,  totally  absorbed  in  reasoning  out  a  problem 
that  chanced  to  interest  him.  Forsaking  a  trade  which  under  the., 
circumstances  could  have  afforded  him  but  a  meager  sustenance,  he 

iBFUlo.  EMhydeniuJ ;  AriilMle.  Topii'i  (LogluE  FaUiclca). 
41  Eurip.  Bacck.  1002. 
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devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  pursuit  of  truth.  In  this  vocation  be 
was  encouraged  by  an  oracle  of  Apollo  which  declared  him  to  be 
the  wisest  of  men.*' 

His  religion.  Through  his  whole  life  Socrates  accepted  and  faith- 
fully practised  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  was  often  seen  sacrifidiig 
at  the  public  altars.*^  His  ideas  of  the  gods,  hoivever,  were  en- 
lightened. Whereas  the  many  still  believed  that  their  knowledge  was 
limited,  Socrates  held  that  they  were  present  everywhere  and  knew 
all  things."  It  was  equally  his  conviction  that  they  communicated 
with  men  through  omens  and  oracles.  A  divinity,  accompanying  him 
through  life,  gave  him  warnings  which  he  always  heeded." 

The  argument  of  design.  His  belief  in  the  greatness  and  the 
wisdom  of  God  was  strengthened  by  the  argument  of  design.  The 
world  is  made  for  man,  and  every  part  of  a  human  being  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  a  good  purpose.  Existing  things  must  therefore  be 
the  handiwork  of  a  wise  artificer,  full  of  love  for  all  things  living. 
As  man  is  superior  to  animals,  the  Deity  has  taken  especial  thought 
for  him.  He  is  pleased  with  those  things  in  us  which  conduce  most 
to  our  well-being.  Socrates  drew,  too,  from  experience  that  the  wisest 
and  most  enduring  of  human  institutions  are  the  most  God-fearing, 
and  that  in  the  individual  man  the  riper  his  age  and  judgment,  the 
deeper  his  religion.'*  It  was  necessary  for  Socrates  to  make  his  sac- 
rifices correspond  with  his  small  means,  but  he  believed  that  the  joy 
.of  the  Gods  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  holiness  of  the  worshipper; 
and  in  the  conviction  that  they  well  knew  his  own  interest,  he  used  to 
pray  simply,  "  Give  me  what  is  test  Tor  me."  " 

The  chann  of  his  personality;  his  preference  for  ethics.  He 
was  not  the  mere  prosaic  teacher  of  Xenophon's  recollections;  but  in 
addition  to  an  ample  fund  of  common  sense  he  had  within  him  humor, 
imagination,  intellectual  power,  and  a  love  of  truth  so  burning  as  to 
become   at  times  ecstatic.     With   such   qualities  he   fascinated   bis 

*i  Sources;  Xcnophon,  Urmarabilia,  Mipplemenied  and  modified  by  PUto'»  wriUnp. 
tapeciaJly  the  Apology.  Sympmium,  and  Protagoras.  See  ilso  Diog.  Latrt.  ii.  5.  Cufu- 
lure  in  Arisloph.  Clouds.  SIrallened  circumsUnces;  Plato,  Apol.  »l  >;  Brfublic.  i.  »7 
d.  Rel»iion«  Btlih  older  thinkers;  Pliio,  Frotagoroi:  Corgiai.-  Hipfiu.  Lon«  innca; 
Plat.  Synp.  220.    The  oiacle;  Plat  Apol.  30  e;  2J  a;  U  c. 

«Xen.  McfH.  i.  I.  2;  3    I. 

to  Indlcate'a  belief  in  one  supreme  being  with  a  plurality  of  subor^inalt  powen  of  beaniit 
cf.  Ihe  Chriilian  God  and  the  angeli. 
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young  companions,'*  and  some  of  them,  especially  Plato,  he  awakened 
to  a  life  of  intense  mental  productivity.  With  Socrates  true  knowl- 
ed)^  was  not  simply  the  source  but  the  substance  of  virtue;  and  he 
preferably  sought  that  kind  of  truth  which  should  detennine  the 
conduct  of  men — for  example,  "what  is  piety  and  what  impiety? 
what  is  the  beautiful  and  what  the  ugly?  what  is  the  noble  and  what 
the  base?  what  are  meant  by  just  and  unjust?  what  by  sobriety  and 
madness?  what  by  courage  and  cowardice?  what  is  a  State  and  what 
a  statesman?  what  is  a  ruler  over  men  and  what  a  ruling;  character? 
and  other  similar  problems."  *' 

The  Socratic  method.  His  method  of  research  was  through  con- 
versation with  his  fellows.  Wherever  the  crowds  were  thidtest,  there 
he  could  be  found  engaged  in  argument  on  his  favorite  subjects.  It 
was  easy  for  him  to  prove  his  opponent  ignorant  of  the  tt^ic  under 
discussion,  as  he  was  the  most  formidable  reasoner  of  his  age.  Hav- 
ing thus  cleared  the  Kround,  he  proceeded  by  induction  to  establish 
precise  definitions  of  general  terms.'*''  "There  are  two  things  that 
(Hie  would  rightly  attribute  to  Socrates:  inducti'^  rpagnrijn^  anH  uni- 
versal definition.  In  fact  these  two  things  are  the  very  foundation  of 
knowledge." "'  It  was  thus  that,  while  professing  ignorance  on  all 
subjects,  he  built  up  a  body  of  ethical  science  which  might  serve  as  a 
guide  to  himself  and  to  others.  In  assuming  man  to  be  the  measure 
of  all  things,  he  stood  on  sophistic  ground;  but  he  made  a  vast  ad- 
vance in  pointing  to  the  reason,  rather  than  the  senses,  as  the  universal 
and  eternal  element  in  man,  the  infallible  criterion  of  truth,  therefore, 
in  the  realm  of  conduct  or  of  nature.  As  intellectual  education,  how- 
ever, merely  increased  a  man's  power  for  evil,  he  was  careful  first  of 
all  to  instruct  his  associates  in  self-control  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
wise  spirit  in  their  relations  with  the  Gods.  Wisdcxn  and  Justice  we 
should  seek  not  only  because  of  their  use  to  us  but  also  because  they 
are  pleasing  to  the  Gods.  The  facts  here  cited  prove  his  teachings 
to  have  been  quite  as  religious  as  philosophic.'* 

A  model  life.  Throughout  his  life  he  gave  evidence  of  loyalty 
and  love  for  his  fellow-citizens  and  his  country.'*  Living  with  rare 
frugality  on  a  small  estate,  he  charged  no  fee  for  instruction  hut  lav- 

4S  C(.  Plal,  Symp.  215  t. 
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ished  the  wealth  of  his  spirit  on  rich  and  poor  alike.^  Many  were 
his  exhortations  to  brothers  to  love  one  another,  to  children  to  respect 
and  obey  their  parents,  and  to  citizens  to  be  true  to  their  country." 
Faithfully  he  performed  his  military  duties,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
assembly  he  fearlessly  adhered  to  law  against  pt^Milar  clamor  for 
injustice.'"  It  is  true  that  he  criticised  the  use  of  the  lot  for  the 
appointment  of  officials  on  the  ground  that  it  brought  incompetent 
mra  into  public  service.^'  but  with  the  general  principles  of  democ- 
racy he  was  in  full  sympathy.  Rather  than  give  his  time  to  the  hold- 
ing of  offices,  he  chose  as  a  hisher  duty  the  task  of  preparing  men  to 
serve  the  State  in  war  and  peace  with  strong  bodies,  clear  brains,  and 
upright  hearts."*' 

History.  Thucydides.  The  desire  for  serviceable  knowledge, 
the  interest  in  mankind,  the  absorption  in  the  present,  which  charac- 
terized the  intellectual  movement  set  forth  in  this  chapter,  found 
notable  expression  in  history.  Thucydides  was  related  to  Miltiades. 
Like  his  kinsman  Cimon,  he  had  Thracian  blood  in  his  veins,  which 
may  help  explain  his  virile  spirit.  He  resembled  the  men  of  the 
Periclean  age,  not  only  in  intensity  and  power  of  thought  and  style, 
but  also  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  of  action,  as  well  as  of  words, 
a  general  in  the  war,  who  could  therefore  season  his  writings  with 
practical  experience.'"  A  mistake,  or  failure,  as  commander  of  an 
Athenian  squadron  in  the  north  Aegean  led  to  his  exile  in  424.*°  At 
the  outlireak  of  the  war,  foreseeing  that  it  would  be  memorable,  he 
had  begun  to  collect  material  for  a  history  of  it;  and  during  the  twenty 
years  of  his  exile  he  travelled  about,  visiting  the  scenes  of  military 
ot>erations  and  ascertaining  facts  from  eye-witnesses."  Doubtless 
he  kept  a  record  of  events,  which  he  corrected  and  expanded  with  the 
acquisition  of  new  and  more  precise  information.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  undertook  a  final  recomposition  of  his  work  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  comes  to  an  end  in  the  course  of  411,  doubtless  cut  short  by 
his  death;  and  the  fifth  and  eighth  books  lack  his  finishing  touches.** 
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Deiire  for  exact  knowledge.  A  characteristic  which  perhaps 
first  strikes  the  reader's  attention  is  the  desire  for  exact  knowledge, 
shared  by  him  with  Socrates  and  the  best  minds  of  the  age.  "  Of 
the  events  of  the  war  I  have  not  ventured  to  speak  from  any  informa- 
tion, nor  according  to  any  notion  of  my  own;  I  have  described  nothing 
but  what  I  either  saw  myself  or  learned  from  others  of  whom  I  made 
the  most  careful  and  particular  inquiry.  The  task  was  a  laborious 
one,  because  eye-witnesses  of  the  same  occurrences  gave  different 
accounts  of  them,  as  they  remembered  or  were  interested  in  the  actions 
of  one  side  or  the  other."  "  It  was  partly  Uiis  consideration  which  led 
him  to  avoid  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  distant  past:  "  The  charac- 
ter of  the  events  which  preceded  (the  war),  whether  immediately  or  in 
more  remote  antiquity,  because  of  the  lapse  of  time  cannot  be  made 
out  with  certainty."  "  A  greater  motive,  however,  was  his  conviction 
that,  as  compared  with  the  present,  the  past  was  insignificant:  "  For- 
mer ages  were  not  great  either  in  their  wars  or  in  anything  else."*" 

"The  greatest  achievement  was  the  Persian  war;  yet  even  this 
struggle  was  speedily  decided  in  two  battles  by  sea,  and  two  by 
land.""  The  most  important  event  in  history,  as  he  supposed,  was 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  notice  in 
what,  according  to  his  judgment,  the  greatness  of  an  event  craisisted. 

The  measnTe  of  greatness  of  a  war. 

"  The  Peloponnesian  War  was  a  protracted  struggle,  and  attended  by 
calamities  such  as  Hellas  had  never  known  within  a  like  period  of  time. 
Never  were  so  many  cities  captured  and  depopulated,  some  by  foreigners, 
others  by  Hellenes  thrmielvcs  Eighling  against  one  another;  and  several  of 
them  after  their  capture  were  repeopled  hy«strangers.  Never  were  exile  and 
slaughter  more  frequent,  whether  in  the  war  or  brought  about  by  civil 
strife.  .  .  .  There  were  earthquakes  unparalleled  in  their  e^itent  and  fury, 
and  eclipses  of  the  sun  more  numerous  than  are  recorded  to  have  happened 
in  any  fonner  age;  there  were  also  in  some  places  great  droughts  causing 
famines,  and  lastly  the  plague,  which  did  immense  barm  and  destroyed  many 
people."  " 

Contrast  between  Thncydides  and  the  modem  historian. 
From  this  passage  it  appears  that  his  criteria  of  the  importance  of 
events  differ  widely  from  those  of  our  times,  which  estimate  the 
significance  of  a  war  by  its  influence  en  the  course  of  history. 
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Closely  related  is  his  idea  of  cause,  which  is  as  widely  separated  from 
our  own.  In  his  first  book  he  sets  forth,  as  the  antecedents  of  the  war, 
the  events  leading  up  to  it  and  particularly  the  mutual  grievances 
of  the  parties  concerned.  There  is  no  thought  of  seeking  into  what 
we  should  term  underlying  causes  —  general  economic,  sodal,  and 
political  CMiditions  which  tended  to  hring  Athenians  and  Pelofxxi- 
nesians  into  conflict;  briefly,  such  inquiries  are  a  product  of  modem 
evolutionary  science. 

"The  great  contrast,  in  fact,  between  ancient  and  modem  history  'a  this: 
that  whereas  the  moderns  instinctively  and  incessantly  seek  for  the  operation 
of  social  conditions,  of  economic  and  topological  factors,  and  of  political 
forces  and  processes  of  evolution. —  all  of  which  elements  they  try  to  bring 
under  laws  as  general  and  abstract  as  possible;  the  ancients  looked  simply 
and  solely  to  the  teelings,  motives,  characters  of  individuals  or  of  cities. 
These,  and  (apart  from  supernatural  agencies)  these  only,  appeared  to  them 
to  shape  the  course  of  history."  "* 

It  was  far  from  the  thought  of  the  Greeks  that  they  were  slaves 
of  heredity  and  environment.  With  Thucydides  the  forces  that  make 
history  are  the  statesmen,  who  consciously  operate  to  eSect  a  given 
purpose,  secondarily  the  people  especially  in  assembly,  moved  by  ca- 
pricious feeling  to  a  wise  or  a  foolish  resolution.  The  ideal  republic 
therefore,  is  one  like  Athens  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  in  which  the  best 
and  wisest  citizen  is  able  to  control  the  rest. 

The  purpose  of  his  history.  To  the  modem  historian,  the  choice 
of  a  war  as  a  subject  for  treatment,  rather  than  a  period  or  a  phase  of 
historical  development,  might  be  set  down  as  evidence  of  a  narrow 
mind.  To  the  Hellenic  statesman,  however,  there  was  no  more  press- 
ing and  vital  interest  than  the  military  defence  of  his  country;  and 
the  paramount  object  of  Thucydides  was  a  work  that  would  prove 
serviceable  to  generals  and  statesmen.  "  If  he  who  desires  to  have 
before  his  eyes  a  picture  of  the  events  which  have  happened,  and  of 
the  like  events  which  may  be  expected  to  happen  hereafter  in  the  order 
of  human  things,  shall  pronounce  what  I  have  written  to  be  useful, 
then  I  shall  be  satisfied.  My  history  is  an  everlasting  possession, 
not  a  prize  composition  which  is  heard  and  forgotten."*'  In  his 
utilitarian  motive  he  agrees  with  the  sophists.     The  theory  that  his- 

SB  Comford,  Tkucydidts  Mylltkisloricu!.  W.  The  quoling  of  CDmrord  da«  not  Impir 
an  uxcptuice  ol  tlitg  auHioi*  drprFClalton  of  ThucydidM;  cf.  Limb.  W.  R.  M..  Xlia 
Enikfomd.  npnwntlng  a  uundrr  estimatt.  The  advantage  is  pot  all  with  Ibc  mod- 
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tory  repeats  itself  is  not  affirmed  by  Thucydides  nor  is  it  held  by  the 
modems.  The  fact  is  recognized,  however,  that  to  the  experienced 
statesman  a  careful  and  extensive  knowledf^e  of  past  conditicms  is 
most  helpful  in  maturing  his  practical  judgment. 

The  orations.  The  orations  which  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 
work.  are.  so  to  sjieak.  its  soul.  Usually  they  are  ^iven  in  pairs, 
representinf!  the  opposing  views  of  a  situation  or  a  question  for  de- 
cision before  an  assembly,  "  As  to  the  speeches  which  were  made 
either  before  or  durinj;  the  war,  it  is  hard  for  rae,  and  for  others 
who  reported  them  to  me,  to  recollect  the  exact  words.  I  have 
therefore  put  into  the  mouth  of  each  speaker  the  sentiments  proper 
to  the  occasion,  expressed  as  I  thought  he  would  be  likely  to  express 
them,  while  at  the  same  time  I  endeavored,  as  nearly  a^  I  could,  to 
give  the  general  purport  of  what  was  actually  said."  "*  The  lan- 
guage is  the  historian's;  the  ideas,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ascer- 
tained, are  the  orators',  though  even  here,  as  the  actual  speeches  were 
unwritten,  the  historian  exercised  large  discretion  in  including  what 
he  con^dered  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Generally  therefore  the 
speeches  embody  the  historian's  conception  of  the  situation  which 
they  present,  and  express  most  adequately  his  keen  analytical  intel- 
ligence. 

His  work  a  model.  Notwithstanding  certain  differences  between 
ancient  and  modem  conceptions  of  history,  we  may  still  look  to 
Thucydides  as  a  master  in  important  respects  unrivalled.  In  his 
own  personal  reserve,  in  the  determination  with  which  he  pursues  his 
single  aim,  rejecting  every  extraneous  matter,  in  the  rclraitless  analysis, 
which  lays  bare  the  souls  of  individuals,  of  factions,  of  communities, 
in  the  fairness  and  mental  placidity  with  which  he  treats  of  personal 
enemies  and  opposing  parties,  in  intellectual  depth,  keomess  and 
grasp,  we  may  safely  say  that  he  has  thus  far  no  equal. 

Art:  statuary.  In  art,  too.  we  discover  a  development  in  mod- 
em directions.  Polycleitus,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Pheidias, 
began  his  activity  as  a  sculptor  with  the  dawn  of  the  Periclean  age  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  Pelopcmnesian  war.  In  the  fact  that  his 
athletes  are  a  direct  development  from  the  pre-Persian  "  Apdlos," 
he  seems  more  conservative  even  than  Myron;  but  we  place  hira  in 
this  chapter  because  his  work  reveals  the  influence  of  scientific  thought. 

i«Tbuc   i.  22.    1.    Tbe  Funtral  Oration  ii  an  eiception  to  tl»  unul  una^aoati  in 
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In  a.  treatise  entitled  the  Canon,  on  the  ideal  human  form,  he  set 
forth  his  theory  as  to  the  mathematical  proportions  of  the  body. 
Taking  the  width  of  the  middle  finger  as  a  unit,  he  mechanically 
constructed  the  whole  human  frame  in  multiples  of  this  measure, 
and  with  the  same  scientific  precision  determined  its  pose  and  at- 
titude. The  statue  in  bronze,  made  to  illustrate  his  principle,  was 
also  termed  the  Canon.  It  is  a  nude  athlete  walking,  with  a  spear 
over  the  left  shoulder,  hence  called  Doryphorus  — "  spear-bearer." 
The  copies  are  in  marble  of  Rtxnan  date,  the  best  being  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  Naples.  Undoubtedly  they  do  ill  justice  to  the 
original.  The  head  is  somewhat  oblong,  with  scant  facial  expression, 
and  the  body  seems  to  us  too  heavy.  Apart  from  the  general  har- 
mony of  proportions  we  find  little  in  these  copies  to  admire,  and  we 
cannot  understand  why  the  Doryphorus  remained  the  type  of  athlete 
till  the  period  of  Alexander  the  Great.'^  M(h«  beautiful  to  the 
modem  eye  is  the  Wounded  Amazon,  remarkable  for  the  graceful 
attitude,  the  flowing  line  of  contour,  the  simple  beauty  of  the  drap- 
ery, and  in  the  best  copy,  the  fine  proportions  of  the  head. 

Architecture :  the  Nike  balustrade.  A  departure  frcm  the  Peri- 
clean  standard  took  place  not  only  in  statues  but  also  in  architecture 
and  its  decorative  sculptures.  In  this  period  the  Athenians  sur- 
rounded the  little  Nike  temple  with  a  balustrade  of  stone  slabs, 
adorned  with  reliefs  of  Victories  in  various  attitudes.  Among  the 
best-preserved  of  these  figures,  and  far  the  most  admired,  is  the 
"Nike  adjusting  her  sandal."  The  change  that  has  been  introduced 
into  art  we  may  best  appreciate  by  contrasting  this  figure  with  the 
Maidens  of  the  Parthenon  frieze."  There  is  a  great  loss  in  the  dig- 
nified restraint,  the  austere  reserve,  of  the  Periclean  age,  and  as 
great  a  gain  in  freedom  of  attitude,  in  lightness  of  drapery,  vdiich 
reveals  the  human  form  with  its  physical  loveliness.  If  the  art  of 
the  Parthenon  exhibits  the  perfection  of  civic  achievement  in  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  citizen  to  the  moral  idea  of  the  state  —  in  a  word, 
the  highest  reach  of  Hellenic  civilization  —  the  Nike  sculptures 
equally  represent  the  first  downward  step  of  the  cwnmunity  toward 
decay  and  dissolution  and  the  first  step  of  the  individual  toward  the 
free  development  of  his  personality. 

The  Erechtheum,  completed  409-7.     In  the  later  years  of  the 

7!  U    a-.:  p.  55J  (Pliny);   fowler  and  Wbnlcr.  2H;   Girdnci,  Pnntipla  «/  Gntk  Art. 
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war  when  the  Athenians  were  cramped  for  money  and  the  masses 
were  reduced  to  the  point  of  starvation,  we  are  surprised  to  find  the 
State  engaged  in  finishing  the  Erechtheum,  a  building  begun  swne 
years  earlier  but  suspended  doubtless  because  of  the  war.*^  The 
idea  may  have  been  to  furnish  the  needy  —  citizens,  metics,  and  slaves 
—  with  work,  or  more  probably  to  fulfil  a  religious  duty.  It  was  a 
temple  to  Athena  and'  Erechtheus.  The  Athena  here  worshipped  is 
known  as  Polias  —  guardian  of  the  City  —  in  contrast  with  the 
imperial  goddess  of  the  Parthenon;  her  image,  a  rudely  carved  log, 
was  more  highly  venerated  than  any  artistic  statue  of  recent  times. 
Erechtheus,  hero  of  the  fertility  of  earth,  had  been  placed  among 
the  earliest  kings  of  Athens,  and  in  this  temple  was  identified  with 
Poseidon.  Within  the  shrine  was  the  sea-god's  salt  spring  with  the 
mark  of  his  trident  in  the  rock;  outside  was  Athens'  olive  tree. 
With  the  irregularity  of  the  plan  we  are  not  concerned."  It  will 
suffice  here  to  notice  the  beautiful  carvings  of  the  base  and  capital 
of  the  Ionic  columns  and  of  the  cornice  and  doorway.  These  rich 
but  ddicate  ornamentations,  often  imitated  but  never  equalled,  are  . 
eternal  patterns  of  beauty. 

The  Porch  of  th«  Maidtns.  Such  are  the  columns  of  the  east 
and  north  porches  and  the  north  doorway  still  partially  preserved. 
On  the  south  is  the  Porch  of  the  Maidens,  in  which  full-grown  girls 
are  substituted  for  columns  as  supports.  In  a  country  in  which 
women  have  always  been  accustvned  to  carrying  heavy  loads  on 
their  heads  the  idea  is  not  strange,  and  has  in  fact  been  expressed  in 
various  ancient  buildings.  The  conditions  required  an  erect  dig- 
nified posture.  The  drapery,  covering  the  entire  body,  falls  in  large 
quiet  folds  to  the  feet.  In  ease,  simplicity  and  dignity  these  figures 
rise  to  the  Peridean  standard.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  probable 
that  they  have  a  religious  significance.  In  a  festival  in  honor  of 
Erechtheus  a  procession  of  girls  moved  to  his  shrine,  carrying  on  their 
heads  a  chest  which  ctMitained  objects  for  his  worship.  It  is  a  rea- 
sonable view  that  the  Maidens  of  the  Porch  represent  these  girls 
and  that  the  architrave  above  their  heads  takes  the  place  of  the 
chest." 

Two  types  of  civilizatioii,  represented  in  art,  literature,  and 

T9  Bc(un  irter  Ibe  puce  of  NIciu  dr  ponibly  belon  the  bcglmiiu  ol  the  mr;  D'Ooce, 
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T4P>ua.  1.  26  (BoUIord,  Sova-Book,  p.  239):  Reuons  loi  Ibe  [rrctaterity;  D'Oofc 
Atropolii.  199. 
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thought.  As  the  Parthenon  is  the  best  example  of  a  Doric  temple, 
the  Erechtheum  expresses  the  pwrfection  of  the  Ionic  style.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  same  quarter  of  a  century  saw  the  substantial 
conpleticR)  of  these  perfect  examples  of  widely  divergent  architectural 
orders.  Equally  notable  is  the  kinship  of  the  type  with  the  general 
civilization  of  the  time^  While  admiring  the  Parthenon  and  the 
Sophodean  drama,  we  recognize  that  they  are  so  essentially  Hellenic 
as  to  defy  imitation  whereas  the  sculpture  of  the  Erectheum  and  of 
the  Nike  balustrade,  the  plays  of  Euripides,  and  the  reasoning  of 
Socrates,  however  bigb  their  excellence,  have  an  appreciable  kinship 
with  modem  civilization. 
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COINS  OF  EPAMINONDAS 

CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  LACEDAEMONIAN  EMPIRE  AND  THE  ASCENDANCY 
OF  THEBES 

L    The  Lacedaemonian  Eupire 

404-371 

Old  professions  and  a  new  policy.  As  champions  of  parttcuUr- 
ism,  of  the  untranuneled  sovereignty  of  the  individual  city-state,  the 
Spartans  had  led  their  allies  in  the  wearisome  war  with  Athens;  ^ 
and  finally  when  her  ramparts  and  her  ports  came  into  tbeii  hands, 
they  and  their  allies  "  fell  to  levelling  the  fortifications  and  walla  with 
great  enthusiasm,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  music  of  women  pipers, 
for  they  thought  that  day  the  beginning  of  Hellenic  liberty."  *  The 
realization  of  their  hopes  would  have  turned  back  the  doc^  of  history 
two  hundred  years  into  the  past.  When  however  the  Spartans  found 
themselves  masters  of  eastern  Hellas,  they  would  rise  to  no  higher 
cfHiception  than  that  of  holding  what  they  had  gained;  disregarding 
their  promises,  they  thought  merely  to  substitute  their  city  for  Athens 
as  the  head  of  an  empire,  no  small  part  of  which  they  had  alxeady 
sacrificed  to  Persia.* 

Nature  of  the  change  in  leadership;  Lysander.  The  change 
from  Athenian  to  Spartan  leadership  was  a  decisive  step  downward. 
The  Lacedaemonians  lacked  the  intelligence  and  the  broad,  generous 
humanism  of  Athenians;  tliey  were  totally  without  experience  in 
imperial  finance  and  in  the  administration  of  justice.  For  the  time 
being  these  men  of  narrow  mind  were  controlled  by  Lysander.  Bon 
of  a  Heradeid  father  and  helot  mother,*  and  reared  in  the  poverty 
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and  discipline  of  his  city,  he  had  developed  an  unscrupulous  clever- 
ness, aji  astounding  mastery  of  men  and  parties,-  and  an  ambition 
for  the  lordship  of  Hellas,  Throughout  the  Aegean  world  he  had  » 
organized  oligarchies  in  every  city  and  had  attached  them  to  him- 
self. On  him  all  eyes  centred  in  fear  or  admiration.  "He  was 
the  first  Greek  to  whom  cities  erected  altars  and  offered  sacrifices  as 
to  a  god."'  In  his  honor  the  Samians  changed  the  name  of  their 
chief  festival  Heraea  to  Lysandria.  Thus  the  orientalizing  Greeks 
of  Asia  Minor  and  its  neighborhood  displayed  their  acquired  servility 
in  the  deification  of  this  enormous  egoist. 

The  decarcbies.  The  oligarchies  of  ten — decarchies  —  estab- 
lished by  Lysander  in  the  Aegean  cities  taken  from  Athens,  were 
ostensibly  to  hold  them  loyal  to  their  new  imperial  mistress.  The 
members  of  these  boards  were  partisans  of  Lysander,  usually  sup- 
ported by  a  Peloponnesian  garrison  under  a  helot  ccxnmander  (har- 
most),  who  catered  to  their  villainies  in  exchange  for  flattery  and 
spoil  for  himself  and  license  for  his  men.  Thus  protected,  the 
decarchs  reveled  in  the  plunder,  oppression,  and  murder  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  and  in  venting  upon  [>ersonal  enemies  the  hatred 
th^  had  long  been  gathering  in  their  souls.  "  What  form  of  op- 
pression escaped  them?  Or  what  deed  of  shame  or  of  cruelty  did 
they  not  perpetrate?  The  most  lawless  they  deemed  roost  faithful 
to  themselves;  they  courted  traitors  as  benefactors;  and  they  chose 
to  be  slaves  to  a  helot  that  they  might  outrage  their  own  native  land."  * 

The  Thirty,  404-3.  We  lack  detailed  knowledge  of  their  gov- 
ernment, but  may  be  sure  that  it  differed  little  in  character  from  the 
rule  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens.  This  board  was  instituted  under  intim- 
idation frcan  Lysander,  ostensibly  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution  for 
Athens,  but  in  reality  to  govern  with  absolute  sway.  One  of  the 
leaders  was  Critias,  a  eupatrid  writer  —  a  poet,  rhetorician,  and 
political  thinker,  noticed  above  as  a  pronounced  atheist,'  a  dilettante 
in  literature,  and  in  politics  a  heartless,  calculating  schemer.  His 
cdleague  in  the  leadership  was  Theramenea  the  shifty,  who  while 
preferring  a  moderate  oligarchy,  had  managed  to  emerge  triumphant 
from  every  difficulty  through  which  he  had  passed.* 
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Butdiery  and  confiscation.  Beginning  in  moderation,  the  rule 
of  the  Thirty  rapidly  deKenerated  to  a  selfish,  bloddy  despotism. 
Supponed  by  their  Lacedaemonian  hamiost,  they  proceeded  to  coa- 
demn  and  put  to  death  their  political  enemies.  Executions  were 
always  accompanied  by  confiscations  of  property.  Still  wanting 
funds  for  the  payment  of  the  garrison,  they  next  proceeded  against 
wealthy  men  even  of  oligarchic  views.  As  many  alien  residents  were 
well-to-do,  they  inevitably  fell  victims  to  the  tyrants'  greed.  There 
were  wholesale  banishments.  Many  fled,  too,  through  fear;  so  that 
the  surrounding  states  were  full  of  fugitives  from  these  mtmsters. 
Among  their  oppressive  acts  was  an  edict  for  abolishing  higher  educa- 
tion in  literature  and  philosophy,  the  effect  of  which  if  long  continued, 
would  have  been  to  wipe  Athens  from  the  history  of  civilization. 

Meanwhile  by  protesting  against  the  violence  of  the  Thirty,  Thera- 
menes  incurred  the  mortal  hatred  of  Crilias,  to  whom  the  very  idea 
of  moderation  or  of  compromise  meant  overthrow  and  death.  With 
frantic  haste  Theramenes  was  imprisoned  and  compelled  to  drink  the 
deadly  hemlock.  More  violent  grew  the  reign  of  terror  till  in  the 
eight  months  of  the  oligarchy  the  butcher's  bill  mounted  to  fifteen 
hundred  lives. 

The  fall  of  the  Thirty,  403.  In  spite  of  orders  frcxn  Sparta 
the  neighbors  of  Athens  received  the  exiles  with  sympathy  and  aid. 
From  Thebes,  Thrasybulus,  one  of  these  refugees,  led  a  small  band 
of  patriots  across  the  border  to  seize  a  fortress  on  Mount  Faroes. 
Thence  after  increasing  his  force  to  a  thousand  he  occupied  Peiraeus. 
With  so  small  a  band  it  was  a  bold  stroke;  but  this  stronghold  of 
democracy  welcomed  him  and  reinforced  his  army.  In  the  streets  of 
the  port  town  the  patriots  battled  with  a  military  force  of  the  Thirty, 
defeated  it,  and  killed  Critias.  Soon  afterward  the  democracy  was 
restored.  About  the  same  time  many  decarchies  fell.  The  Spartans 
permitted  all  this  to  happen  because  they  disapproved  of  the  insblence 
and  the  vaulting  ambition  of  Lysander.  who  was  playing  the  despot 
throughout  their  empire.  ConfrcHited  hy  a  menacing  opposition  at 
hrane,  he  retired  into  exile.* 

The  expedition  of  Cyrus,  401.     Shortly  after  these  events  Cyrus, 

who  cauld  equip  thcnuelvn  at  Ihcir  own  cxpeiiK  tor  Tir.^    What  Aihou  neeikd.   how- 
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with  whose  aid  Pelopoimese  had  triuniphed  over  Athens,'"  set  out 
at  the  head  of  about  diirtefen  thousand  Greek  mercenaries  and  a  much 
larger  number  of  Asiatics  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  kingship  of  Persia."  The  prize  of  battle  was  to  be 
the  throne.  At  the  town  of  Cunaxa  not  far  from  Babylon  the 
brothers  met.  The  Greeks  were  victorious  over  a  greatly  superior 
force;  but  Cyrus  was  killed,  and  the  expedition  therefore  failed. 
Althpugh  the  Hellenic  generals  were  entrapped  and  slain  by  the 
enemy,  the  mercenary  force  elected  new  commanders,  among  them 
XenophiHi.  According  to  his  account,  vividly  presented  in  the  Ana- 
basis, this  yaung  man,  an  Athenian  of  the  school  of  Socrates,  was 
the  inspiring  genius  of  the  retreat.  The  hraneward  march  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  across  rivers,  over  mountains,  and  through  the  deep 
snows  of  Armenia,  ever  harassed  by  the  enemy  and  in  want  of  food 
and  clothing,  was  a  heroic  achievement.  It  proved  that  the  Greeks 
had  not  lost  their  virility,  and  it  laid  bare  the  weakness  of  Persia. 

War  between  Lacedaemon  and  Persia,  beginning  in  400.  A 
result  of  this  expedition  was  war  between  Lacedaemon  and  Persia;  " 
for  the  Spartans  had  given  aid  to  Cyrus.  A  Peloponnesian  army 
accordingly  invaded  Asia  Minor,  and  was  reinforced  by  the  remnant  of 
the  Ten  Thousand.  Ultimately  all  or  nearly  all  the  Hellenic  cities 
were  liberated;  and  some  native  towns  in  the  interior,  including 
Pergamum,  were  taken.  In  396  Agesilaus,  king  of  Lacedaemon, 
took  cramnand.  Though  far  fiom  brilliant,  he  was  master  of  the 
art  of  war  as  taught  in  Sparta;  and  with  an  army  of  scarcely  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men,  he  made  headway  against  the  forces  of 
the  empire.  Encouraged  by  the  expedition  of  C>tus,  he  hoped  to 
win  for  Hellas  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor.'^ 

General  dissatisfaction  with  Spartan  leadership.  In  the  eyes 
of  many  Greeks,  however,  these  achievements  could  not  atone  for  the 
prodigious  injustice  in&icted  upon  them  by  Sparta.  The  decarchies 
and  the  Thirty  were  but  a  fraction  of  the  grievance.  To  neighbors 
and  allies  the  leading  city  seemed  committed  to  a  policy  of  self- 
aggrandisement.  Opposition  in  a  weaker  State  she  crushed  with 
war  and   devastation.     Her  greater   allies  were   irritated  by   their 

10  p.  322.  ■ 

IlXmophon.  Anabaiit;  Hell.  ill.  I.  I  t 
IlXen.  HtU.   ill.   1.  3  tl. 

tiXen.  HtU.  Iv.  1.  <l;  At/iilaui  I.  36  iytu  39*);  Oi.  Bctt.  irli.  4  (hli 
wu  to  be  *|>la«  Cappulocia). 
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total  exclusion  from  the  a<lv&ntaf;es  of  victory  over  Athena.  Chief 
factor  in  brint;inK  on  the  war,  Corinth  "  had  lost  her  colonies  on  the 
west  of  Greece  and  had  seen  the  ruin  of  her  commerce  and  industry 
with  no  corresponding  gain.  Thebes  had  profited  by  the  pillage 
of  Attica  and  by  tighteninfc  her  grip  on  the  Boeotian  federati(M);  ** 
but  in  proportion  to  the  exaltation  of  Sparta  both  States  suffered 
depression  in  the  general  council  of  Pdoponnese.  Both  were  split 
into  patriotic  and  laconizint;  factions  at  bitter  feud  with  each  other; 
and  when  Sparta  intermeddled,  the  two  States  declared  war." 
Argos,  always  at  heart  an  enemy  of  Sparta,  joined  the  coalition. 

Athens  and  the  coalition  against  Lacedaemon.  In  Athena  since 
the  fall  of  the  Thirty  the  radical  democrats,  who  usually  coQttolled 
the  government,  were  hostile  to  Lacedaemon.  To  them  it  was  a  source 
of  pride  and  of  encouragement  that  the  Persian  king  bad  a|q>ointed 
the  Athenian  Conon'^  admiral  of  a  fleet  to  operate  in  the  A^ean 
sea  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  With  the  connivance  of  the  Five 
Hundred,'*  but  against  the  judgment  of  the  moderates,  the  extreme 
democrats  secretly  sent  him  men  and  supplies."  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  join  with  Thebes, 
Corinth.  Argos,  and  a  few  lesser  states  in  a  coalitiim  against  Sparta. 
Thus  arose  the  Corinthian  war.^" 

The  Corinthian  war,  395-387.  Early  in  the  war  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians found  it  necessary  to  recall  Agesilaus  from  Asia.  He  obeyed; 
but  it  is  clear  that,  though  he  had  thus  far  cherished  hopes  fen-  all 
Hellas,  his  spirit  was  henceforth  embittered  against  those  States 
which  had  thwarted  his  pan-Hellenic  ambition."  In  fact  the  war 
was  a  disastrous  blunder;  for  Spartan  oppression  lost  severity  as  the 
Hellenes  were  already  learning  to  safeguard  their  local  liberties, 
while  enjoying  the  benefits  of  national  unity. 

Small  victories  were  won  by  the  Lacedaemonians  yet  with  little 
confort  to  the  winners.''  These  gains,  however,  were  more  tiiao 
offset  by  an  overwhelming  naval  victory  of  Conon,  off  Cnidus,  am 


xl'he  old  Council  of  Fivf  Hundred. 

8  Ox.  HiU.  i,  i. 

10  Trouble  belwnn  Ix>rrli  and  Phocii  wan  the  immediate  occatian:  Xcn.  BrU.  111.  S,  3  1 

.  (he  Influence  o(  Peniin  gold  In  bilnglng  on  lhl>  war.  Xen.  Httt.  ili.  S.  I  f.:  Ox.  BML 

2.    Fragmenl  of  treaty  between  Athens  ind  Boeotla;  Ulcki  and  HIU.  DO.  M. 

tlEipeclally  agalnsi  the  Thebans;   Plul.   ilgrs.  26. 

\2  One  near  Corlnih;  Xen.  Htll.  Iv.  2.  4-2J:  Piod.  ilv.  Si:  Hiciii  and  HiD.  no.  M.    a» 

icr  ai  Coronela:  Xen.  Hrll.  iv.  3.  15-23;  Plod.  1.  c;  Plul.  Attt.  IB  r. 
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the  Peloponnesian  fleet  (394).'^  Thus  fell  the  Lacedaemonian  naval 
suprentacy  which  tin  years  earlier  had  l>een  established  by  Persian 
gold.     The  first  fruit  of  the  victory  was  the  liberation  of  the  maritinie 

tiXtn.  Hrll.  [v.  3.  10-12;  Diod.  xiv.  19,  ti. 
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states  from  the  Laconiait  garrisons.'*  In  the  following  year  Coticn 
sailed  into  the  harbors  of  Peiraeus.  With  the  labor  of  his  crews 
and  with  Persian  money,  increased  by  contributions  from  Thebes  and 
-  other  friendly  States,  he  rebuilt  the  fortifications  of  the  port  town 
and  the  Long  Walls.  After  the  onnpletion  of  these  works  Athens 
again  counted  as  a  power  in  Hellas.^'  She  recovered  Scyros,  Imbros, 
and  Lemnos,  long  occupied  by  her  colonists,  and  renewed  her  alliance 
with  various  Aegean  states.'" 

A  Lacedaemonian  regiment  destroyed,  390.  A  graver  mis- 
fortune befell  Laccdaemon  by  land.  Recent  years  had  seen  a  great 
development  of  light  infantry.  A  master  of  this  branch  of  warfare 
was  the  Athenian  Iphicrates,  w4io  had  trained  his  light  troops  to  a 
high  pitch  of  efficiency.     With  this  force,  in  the  neighborhood  of 


Corinth,  he  attacked  a  heavy  battalion  —  mora  —  of  Lacedaemonians, 
six  hundred  strong,  and  annihilated  it.  Amtmg  the  slain  were  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Spartans.  It  was  a  terrible  calamity,  for  the  wh<^e 
Lacedaemonian  force  counted  but  six  such  battalions.  The  number 
of  Spartans  had  so  shrunk  that  they  could  entertain  no  h<^  of 
ever  filling  the  vacant  ranks;  they  were  too  conservative  to  adapt 
themselves  to  new  military  conditions;  and  the  shock  to  their  martini 
prestige  proved  irremediable.*^ 

The  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  387.  For  scxne  time  Sparta  had  been 
treating  with  Persia  for  peace;  and  now  as  the  tide  of  war  turned 
decidedly  against  her,  she  urged  on  the  negotiations.  Her  deputy 
Antalcidas   rewon  the  King's  support,  which   speedily  restored   to 

i4Xcn.  Htll.  Iv.  S.  1-3;  Dlod.  liv.  M:  Hicki  ud  H<ll.  no.  89. 

ssXfn  Hrll.  Iv  «.  9  f.;  Diod.  lir.  SS;  Nepoc  Cchok,  4:  HicU  uti  Hill.  ao.  90  (the 
Athcniaiu  had  already  begun  Ihc  work). 

IS  Diod.  xii.  94  (chiffly  Ihrough  Thraiybulm) :  cl,  NeptH,  Cunrn.  S. 

17  Tht  troopi  ol  Iphicrates  ■nm  called  peltaUi,  (tom  »H>,  Ihi  llghl  round  Aield  vbkb 
(hey  carried.  On  the  event,  Xen.  Hra.  It.  S.  II-IT;  Diod.  xlv.  91;  FtuL  Attt.  Zt-  Thi* 
bttlle  WM  louelil  at  Lechaeura.    A  mora  now  contained  three  perfoed  to  two  SpuUni. 

At  Ihi)  time  the  total  number  of  Spartan*  of  oiitiluy  age  did  not  eiceed  2.000;  "^ — ' 

in  Ktio  XII  (1«2).  270. 
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Sparta  her  dominance  in  the  conflict.  At  the  summons  of  the  satrap 
Tiribazus,  accordingly,  deputies  from  the  Hellenic  States  met  at 
Sardis  to  hear  the  terms  of  peace  dictated  by  the  King.  When 
the  assembly  had  convened,  the  satrap  pointed  to  the  royal  seal  at- 
tached to  the  document  and  read  the  contents:  — 

"  King  ArUxerxes  deems  it  right  that  the  cities  of  Asia.,  with  the  islands 
of  Clazomenae  and  Cypnis,  should  belong  to  himself.  The  rnnaining 
Hellenic  cities,  small  and  great,  he  wishes  to  leave  independent,  with  the 
exception  of  Lenuios,  Imbros,  and  Scyros,  which  three  as  formerly  ars  to 
belong  to  Athens.  Should  any  of  the  parlies  concerned  not  accept  this 
peace.  1  Arlaxerxe^  together  with  those  who  share  my  views,  will  war 
against  him  or  them  by  land  and  sea,  with  ships  and  with  money."  '^ 

Effects  oi  the  treaty.  The  treaty  required  the  Athenians  to  give 
up  their  maritime  league,  Thebes  to  grant  independence  to  her  Boeo- 
tian allies,  and  Corinth  and  Argos,  now  closely  united,  to  separate. 
All  the  greater  enemies  of  Lacedaemcai  disliked  the  terms,  but  all 
were  constrained  to  accept  them.  Jt  was  a  disgrace  to  Hellas  that  her 
Asiatic  cities  should  be  definitively  surrendered  to  the  King,  and 
that  he  should  become  the  arbiter  of  her  fate.'*  It  was  unfortunate, 
too,  that  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  peace  fell  chietly  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, who,  having  learned  nothing  by  experience,  exercised  their 
renewed  power  with  insdent  brutality.  During  the  decade  imme- 
diately following  this  treaty  Hellas  was  in  a  miserable  plight,  as 
Isocrates,  writing  in  the  midst  of  this  wretchedness,  testifies:  "  Who 
could  desire  a  condition  of  things  in  which  pirates  hold  the  seas, 
mercenaries  occupy  the  cities,  and  instead  of  warring  against  foreign- 
ers in  behalf  of  their  country,  the  citizens  fight  with  each  other 
inside  the  walls.  More  cities  have  been  taken  in  war  than  before 
we  concluded  the  peace;  and  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  revo- 
lutions the  inhabitants  of  the  States  live  in  greater  despondency  than 
those  who  have  been  banished." '"  Hellas  was  full  of  exiles,  who 
menaced  their  hcsne  states  with  violence  or  joined  mercenary  bands,  to 
disturb  the  peace  and  to  destroy  property  and  life  throughout  their 
nation.  In  spite  of  these  mischievous  results  it  will  be  made  clear  in 
the  course  of  this  chapter  that  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas  served  as  a 
beginning  of  the  most  important  peace  movement  in  Hellenic  history. 

Further  agressions  of  Sparta.    To  rid  herself  of  possible  en- 
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emies  Sparta  compelled  the  Mantineans  to  destrc^  their  city  and  to 
scatter  in  villages  (384);  she  treacherously  seized  the  citadel  of 
Thebes  in  a  season  of  peace  (383).*'  At  the  same  time  she  was 
pushing  her  hegemony  into  northern  Greece.  In  the  later  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Lacedaemonians  had  gained  control  of 
the  region  about  the  Malian  gulf,  including  a  part  of  Thessaly. 
Farther  north  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  growing  in  power,  and  men- 
acing the  Thessalian  states,  drove  them  into  alliance  with  Sparta. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Lacedaemonians  steadily  extended 
their  influence  northward.*' 

Rise  of  the  Chalcidic  league.  Meanwhile,  however,  a  rival  was 
growing  in  Chalcidice,  where  Olynthus.  by  absorbing  adjacent  com- 
munities, had  become  the  leading  city.  Thence  she  made  herself  the 
centre  of  a  Chalcidic  league  of  a  type  far  more  liberal  and  advanced 
than  any  other  thus  far  known  to  Hellas.  The  citizens  of  every 
city  had  rights  of  holding  property,  transacting  business,  and  con- 
tracting marriage  in  every  other  city;  one  body  of  laws  and  one 
citizenship  were  the  common  possessions  of  all.  In  a  great  degree 
the  union  had  the  character  of  a  single  state,  in  which  the  cities 
were  municipalities.  It  was  an  aggressive  power,  ever  intent  on 
annexing  new  communities  by  persuasion  or  force,  reaching  out 
Thraceward  toward  the  gold  mines  of  Mount  Pangaeus  and  wresting 
from  sedition-ridden  Macedon  its  very  capital,  Pella.  Even  those 
cities  which  were  forcibly  annexed  readily  lost  in  the  advantages  of 
their  new  connection  all  love  of  political  isolation.  Here  then  was 
offered  a  solution  of  the  peace  problem  of  Hellas,  a  cure  for  the 
interminable  interstate  strife,  of  internal  revolutions,  banishments, 
and  massacres.  At  the  request  of  neighboring  Hellenic  states  whose 
sovereignty  was  threatened  by  Olynthus,  Lacedaemon  interfered; 
and  in  a  war  of  four  years  (383-379)  she  destroyed  the  federatira  and 
forced  Olynthus  into  alliance  with  herself." 

The  climax  of  Lacedaemonian  prosperity,  379.  By  these  mea- 
sures and  others  of  a  like  nature  Sparta  made  herself  supreme  o\-er 
all  that  part  of  eastern  Hellas  which  she  had  not  surrendered  to 
Persia.     She  formed,  too,  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Dicmysius,  tyrant 

31  Xen.  HfU.  v.  2.  1-7,  2S-3«;  Diod.  «v.  ,S,  20:  Oi.  Hrll.  I.  no.  13. 

32  Opcnllons  aboul  Ihc  Mslian  Ruir;  Thur.  vlii.  i.  Thf  Thcsniian  oituathm  to  db- 
cuued  by  the  fophin  of  Lariu.  On  thr  Conaauton.  in  »    Civ.  no.  Ilfi. 

SSXtn.  Hrlt.  v.  2.  11-W  (quolid  in  H.  Civ.  no.  ll«):  i.  I-M;  Oiod.  iiv.  20-2J:  Hkk*  tsA 
Hill,  no.  W.  S«  alv.  FrMnian,  HUlory  ef  ftdrral  Gocttnmnl,  I.  !»-«■  Wat.  Id  CI. 
Fhilol.  IX  (19H).  24  a. 
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of  Greek  Sicily  and  Italy."  Never  before  had  Hellas  attained  to  so 
hJKh  a  decree  of  political  unity.  "  On  every  side  the  affairs  of 
Lacedaemon  had  signally  prospered:  Thebes  and  the  rest  of  the 
Boeotian  states  lay  absolutely  at  her  feet;  Corinth  bad  become  her 
.  most  faithful  ally;  Argos  .  .  .  was  bumbled  to  the  dust;  and  lastly, 
those  of  her  own  allies  who  displayed  a  hostile  feding  toward  her 
had  been  punished;  so  that  to  all  outward  appearance  the  founda- 
tions of  her  empire  were  at  length  absolutely  well  and  securely  laid."  '^ 

Agesilaiu.  The  man  who  led  his  city  to  these  achievements  was 
Agesilaus,  the  embodiment  of  the  Lacedaemonian  spirit,  patriotic, 
ambitious,  and  efficient,  but  with  stunted  ideals,  unprogressive  alike 
in  military  art.  in  statesmanship,  and  in  humanism  —  a  man  who 
tested  the  ri(tht  or  wrong  of  every  actim  by  the  sole  advantage  of 
Sparta,  whose  vision,  limited  to  brute  power,  took  no  account  of  the 
moral  forces  roused  through  Hellas  by  his  policy  of  blood  and  iron.** 

Liberation  of  Thebes,  379-8.  "  Abundant  examples  might  be 
found  alike  in  Hellenic  and  in  foreign  history  to  prove  that  the 
Divine  powers  mark  what  is  dcme  amiss,  winking  neither  at  iropietj* 
nor  at  the  cunmission  of  unhallowed  acts ;  but  at  present  I  conAne  my- 
self to  the  facts  before  me.  The  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  pledged 
themselves  by  oath  to  leave  the  states  independent,  had  laid  violent 
hands  on  the  acropolis  of  Thebes,  and  were  eventually  punished 
by  the  victims  of  that  iniquity  single-handed  —  the  Lacedaemonians, 
•  be  it  noted,  who  had  never  before  been  mastered  by  living  men."  " 
With  these  words  Xenophon,  the  historian,  prepares  the  reader  for  the 
catastrophe  in  the  drama  of  Lacedaemonian  supremacy.  In  a  thrill- 
ing story  "  he  then  tells  how  a  few  patriots,  who  had  Bed  to  Athens, 
secretly  returned  to  their  native  Thebes,  destroyed  the  oligarchy  set 
up  by  Sparta,  and  expeUed  the  garristxi  from  the  citadel.  Thebes 
was  now  free  and  at  war  with  Lacedaemon.  No  long  time  afterward 
a  Spartan  attempt  to  seize  Peiraeua  drove  Athens  into  alliance  with 
Thebes  (378). 

The  Second  Athenian  Confederacy,  organized  377.  Frmn  the 
time  of  the  battle  off  Cnidus  (394)  *•  the  former  allies  of  Athens, 

M  AUIince  not  kttr  iluui  IM;  Xui.  HeU.  v.  1.  26,  28.  Atheiu  had  bid  in  vdn  lor  hii 
fijmdihlp:  Hicks  ind  HiU.  no*.  91.  98. 

M  Xen.  HtU.  ».  3.  27. 

SB  To  Xenophon  (Hrllniitt,  AtftOam)  he  wu  an  ilmoM  Ideal  hero.  Se«  4ko  FluUrch, 
Atitilaui;  Vtpoi.  Aiailam. 
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having  had  enough  of  LacedaeitKmian  tyranny,  began  returning  to 
her.  These  alliances,  dissolved  by  the  King's  treaty  (387),  were 
almost  immediately  renewed.  Now  that  she  faced  a  new  struggle 
with  Peloponnese,  Athens  called  upon  all  Hellenic  States,  and  on  all 
foreign  states  but  Persia,  to  join  in  a  league  of  protection  frcm  the 
common  tyrant.  In  377  it  was  decreed  by  the  council  and  the  as- 
sembly, "  in  order  that  the  Lacedaemonians  may  allow  the  Hellenes 
to  live  in  peace,  free  and  autontxnous,  and  to  possess  their  respec- 
tive territories  in  security  ,  .  . 

"  That  if  any  of  the  Hellenes  or  of  foreigners  dwelling  on  the  main- 
land, or  of  the  islanders,  except  such  as  are  subjects  of  the  King, 
wish  to  be  allies  of  the  Athenians  and  of  their  allies,  they  may  become 
such  while  preserving  their  freedom  and  autonomy,  using  the  fonn 
of  government  that  they  desire,  without  either  admitting  a  garrison 
or  receiving  a  military  governor  or  paying  tribute,  and  upon  the  same 
terms  as  the  Chians,  the  Tbebans,  and  the  other  allies.  .  .  .  From  the 
date  of  the  arcbonsbip  of  Nausinicus  it  shall  not  be  allowable  for  any 
Athenian,  either  in  behalf  of  the  State  or  as  a  private  person,  to 
acquire  either  a  house  or  a  piece  of  land  in  the  territory  of  the 
allies,  whether  by  purchase  or  by  mortgage  or  in  any  other  way."  *• 
By  this  provision  stxne  of  the  most  irritating  grievances  of  the  former 
confederacy,  such  as  the  imposition  of  tributes  and  colonization,  were 
to  be  avoided.  All  monbers  of  the  league  were  to  send  their  repre- 
sentatives to  a  congress  at  Athens,  in  which  the  Athenians  alone  were 
to  have  no  part.  A  resolution  passed  by  the  congress  and  the  Athen- 
ian assembly  was  to  be  binding  on  the  league.  Thus  Athens  was  made 
equal  to  her  collective  allies,  but  was  debarred  from  tyranny  over 
them.  By  resolution  duly  adopted  military  and  naval  forces  and 
money  contributions  were  to  be  levied  as  they  were  needed.  The 
constitution  of  the  Second  Confederacy,  as  it  is  named,  was  more 
equitable,  but  far  looser  and  less  efficient,  than  had  been  that  of  the 
fifth  century.*^ 

War  between  the  Confederacy  and  Peloponnese,  377-4.  War 
with  Peloponnese  went  on  for  several  years.  The  maritime  alliance, 
controlling  a  powerful  navy  and  supported  by  Thebes  with  her  splen- 
did troops,  outmatched  the  Doric  league.     No  definite  gain  resulted, 

ten.  Civ.  no.  120  (in  Ihc  orlKinil  document  the  umei  of  the  conrcdentei  in  iIsiih]). 
Fonn  of  idmiision  of  a  lUte.  no.  121.  Oilb  of  lUiei.  no.  122.  Athenian  IRily  with  China 
(3M-J).  Hicks  and  Kill.  no.  K.  With  ByUDIlum  (3IS-T),  ib.  do.  lOa  With  ChakU  (j;S- 
7).  lb.  lOi    Sm  »1»  Diod.  I      -  " 
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however,  and  in  374  all  were  ready  for  peace.  In  that  year  deputies 
irotn  the  states  concerned  met  in  a  Second  Peace  Convention  at 
Sparta.*'  The  King's  treaty  was  made  the  basis  of  the  agreement, 
but  the  Persian  sovereign  was  unrepresented;  the  Greeks  were  al- 
ready learning  that  they  could  conduct  their  own  affairs  without  his 
interference.  The  treaty  left  the  Athenian  confederacy  and  the 
Peloponnesian  league  intact.*^ 

The  war  renewed,  374-i-  The  agreement  was  immediately  vio- 
lated, however,  and  the  war  continued  three  years  Icmger.  Meanwhile 
Thebes,  abandoning  the  conflict  with  Lacedaemon,  gave  her  attention 
to  restoring  the  Boeotian  league  under  her  supremacy."  Far  fnxn 
limiting  her  ambition  to  Boeotia,  Thebes  now  attempted  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Phocis  —  a  movement  which  brought  a  Pelopcmnesian  army 
into  central  Greece  and  converted  Athenian  friendship  into  dislike. 

The  Third  Peace  Coaventioa,  371.  Under  these  circumstances 
Athens  and  Lacedaemon  were  all  the  more  ready  to  conclude  peace. 
In  371  accordingly  the  Third  Peace  Convention  assembled  at  Sparta. 
All  the  Greek  governments  sent  their  deputies,  including  even  Diony- 
sius,  archon  of  Sicily,  and  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon,  regarded  by 
the  Greeks  as  a  foreign  country.  The  Persian  king's  embassy  was 
present  to  take  part,  though  no  Icmger  to  dictate.*'  It  was  the  most 
representative  body  that  had  thus  far  gathered  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  was  further  notable  for  the  fact  that  its  purpose  was  not 
purely  Hellenic  but  international;  in  other  words,  it  was  the  first 
"  world  congress  "  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

Speeches  of  the  Athenian  deputies.  A  few  years  earlier  Isocra- 
tes,  the  great  Athenian  publicist,  had  advocated  an  eternal  peace 
among  the  Hellenes  and  a  common  war  up<^  Persia  under  the  joint 
leadership  of  Lacedaemcm  and  Athens.  The  speeches  of  the  three 
Athenian  envoys  in  this  convention,  apart  from  the  question  of  hos- 
tility to  Persia,  seem  little  more  than  echoes  of  his  words:  "  "  It 
-were  just  and  right,"  said  ime  Athenian  deputy  to  the  Lacedaemoni- 
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ans,  "  even  to  ^fuse  to  bear  anas  ai^ainst  eadi  other,  since,  as  the 
story  runs,  the  first  strangers  to  whom  our  forefather  Triptolemus  " 
showed  the  unspeakable  mystic  rites  of  Demeter  and  Corf,  mother  and 
daughter  were  your  ancestors  .  .  .  and  to  Peloponnese  first  he  gave 
as  a  gift  the  seed  of  Demeter's  grain.  .  .  .  But  if.  as  it  would  seem, 
it  is  a  fixed  decree  of  Heaven  that  war  shall  never  cease  amwg  men, 
yet  ought  we  —  your  people  and  our  people  —  to  be  as  slow  as  pos- 
sible to  begin  it.  and  being  in  it,  as  swift  as  possible  to  bring  it  to 
an  end."  In  the  opinion  of  the  speaker  permanent  friendship  was 
based  on  the  gift  and  acceptance  of  a  certain  element  of  civilization. 
Another  speaker,  more  practical,  appealed  to  the  motive  of  expediency: 
"  To  revert  once  more  to  the  topic  of  expediency  and  common  inter- 
ests, it  is  admitted.  1  presume,  that,  looking  at  the  states  collectively, 
half  support  your  views,  half  ours;  and  in  every  single  state  one 
party  is  for  Sparta  and  another  for  Athens.  Suppose,  then,  that  we 
were  to  shake  hands,  from  what  quarter  can  we  reasonably  anticipate 
danger  and  trouble?  To  put  the  case  in  so  many  words,  as  long  as 
you  are  our  friends,  no  one  can  vex  us  by  land:  no  one,  while  we 
are  your  supporters,  can  injure  you  by  sea.  Wars  like  tempests 
gather  and  grow  to  a  head  from  time  to  time,  and  again  they  are  dis- 
pelled. That  we  all  know.  Some  future  day,  if  not  now,  we  shall 
crave.'toth  of  us.  for  peace.  Why  then  need  we  wait  for  that  moment, 
holding  on  until  we  expire  imder  the  multitude  of  our  ills,  rather  than 
take  time  by  the  forelock  and,  before  irremediable  mischief  betide, 
make  peace?  .  .  .  While  we  are  yet  in  the  heyday  of  our  strength  and 
fortune,  shake  hands  in  mutual  amity.  So  assuredly  shall  we  through 
you  and  you  through  us  attain  to  an  unprecedented  pinnacle  of  glwy 
Aroughout  Hellas." 

Such  arguments  convinced  the  assembly  of  deputies,  which  accord- 
ingly  passed  a  resolution  to  make  peace  on  the  following  terms: 
"  The  withdrawal  of  harmosts  from  the  cities,  the  disbanding  of 
armaments  naval  and  military,  and  the  guarantee  of  independence  to 
the  States.  If  any  State  transgresses  these  stipulaticms,  it  lies  in  the 
option  of  any  power  whatsoever  to  aid  the  States  so  injured,  while 
conversely,  to  bring  such  aid  is  not  compulsory  on  any  power  against 
its  will."  *"  Implicitly  the  Persian  king  was  eliminated  as  an  arbiter 
of  Hellenic  affairs;  and  the  guardianship  of  the  peace  was  intrusted 
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in  a  democratic  spirit  to  all  the  Hellenes  who  should  interest  them- 
sdves  in  the  matter.  Naturally  the  lead  would  be  taken  by  the  mcnv 
powerful  States.  Here  was  clearly  attained  a  conditicHi  far  more 
favorable  to  peace  and  unity,  on  the  basis  of  ROod  will  and  common 
interest,  than  the  world  had  known  before, 

Epamlnoadas  against  Aeetilaus.  The  good  results,  however, 
were  negatived  by  the  f^xiwin^  ambition  QfJUiebes.  In  the  preced- 
ing century  she  had  revealed,  in  her  federal  coinage,  an  intention  to 
merge  the  league  in  a  greater  Theban  State,*'  and  had  attempted 
in  vain  to  sign  the  King's  treaty  of  387  with  the  name  Thebans  for 
all  Boeotia.  Since  that  date  her  unification  of  Boeotia  and  her  mili- 
tary improvements  had  vastly  augmented  her  strength,  and  she  was 
now  represented  in  the  convention  by  Epaminondas,  whosejame  stands 
in  the  list  of  the  world's  most  brilliant  commanders.  Athens  signed 
for  herself,  leaving  her  allies  to  affix  their  individual  names.  When 
Sparta,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  was  permitted  to  sign  for  her 
allies,  Epaminondas  wrote  the  name  Thebans  with  the  intention  of 
making  it  include  all  Boeotia.  The  convention  accepted  the  signa- 
.ture  for  Thebes  only,  and  was  on  the  point  of  allowing  the  other 
States  of  the  league  to  sign  for  themselves,  when  Epaminondas  came 
forward  with  the  request  that  the  name  Boeotians  be  substituted  for 
that  of  Thebans.  Agesilaus  hotly  objected,  whereupon  Epaminondas 
declared  in  substance  that  Thebes  had  as  good  a  right  to  represent  all 
the  Boeotians  as  Sparta  to  represent  the  perioeci  of  Laconia.  Agesi- 
laus, however,  repudiated  his  claim  and  arbitrarily  erased  from  the 
document  the  signature  of  Thebes,  thus  debarring  that  Stale  frc»n 
the  peace.""  ! 

Boeotian  militarism.  The  Theban  envoy  had  acted  on  mature 
deliberation  and  in  full  cimfidence  of  the  ability  of  his  own  State  to 
maintain  the  principle  which  he  advocated.  Boeotia  had  developed  a 
body  of  heavy  infantry  unequalled  in  that  generation,  and  her  cavalry 
far  surpassed  that  of  Pelopcmnese.  Epaminondas,  though  thus  far 
known  chiefly  as  a  man  of  culture,  a  philosopher  of  the  Pythagorean 
school,  was  now  revealing  himself  as  a  brilliant  orator  and  a  bold, 
shrewd  diplomatist.    While  facing  Agesilaus  in  the  convention  at 
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Sparta  he  doubtless  felt  certain  that  at  need  his  State  would  not 
lack  a  general  worthy  of  her  brave,  well-trained  soldiers.'' 

The  battle  of  Leuctra,  371..  The  convention  was  dissolved,  and 
the  deputies  returned  to  their  homes,  while  Thebes  prepared  for  her 
great  conflict  with  Peloponnese.  The  army  sent  by  Lacedaemon  into 
Phocis,  10,000  strong,  now  received  orders  to  invade  Boeotia.  King 
Cleombrotus.  its  general,  obeyed.  An  army  of  6,000  under  the 
boeotaxchs,  including  Epaminondas,  met  him  at  Leuctra.  On  his  left 
wing  Epamin(»idas  massed  his  Thebans  in  a  column  fifty  deep,  and 
led  them  in  an  irresistible  charge  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  force  sta- 
tioned opposite,  while  his  Boeotian  allies,  in  echelon  formation,  barely 
came  to  close  quarters  with  the  Peloponnesians.  In  other  words,  the 
Theban  commander  won  by  throwing  a  superior  force  upon  the  crit- 
ical point  in  his  enemy's  line.  Of  the  seven  hundred  Spartans  pres- 
ent four  hundred,  including  the  king,  were  slain.  Sparta  acknowl- 
edged her  defeat  and  withdrew  the  Peloponnesian  anny.  Her 
supremacy  was  forever  ended. '^  Whether  her  collapse  was  for  good  car 
evil  depended  upon  the  years  to  ccnne.  Here  it  will  suffice  to  repeat 
that  the  convention  at  Sparta  preceding  the  battle  of  Leuctra  was 
evidence  of  notable  p<ditical  progress  and  embodied  a  bright  hope  of 
international  peace. 

II.    The  Ascendancy  of  Thebes 

371-362 

Effect  of  the  battle  on  the  Spartans  and  on  PeloponneM. 

"  After  these  events  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  Sparta  with  ncvs 
of  the  disaster.  He  reached  his  destination  on  the  last  day  of  the 
gymnopaedia,  precisely  when  the  chorus  of  grown  men  had  entered 
the  theatre.  The  ephors  heard  the  mournful  tidings  not  without 
grief  and  pain,  as  needs  they  must  in  my  opinion;  but  for  all  that 
they  did  not  dismiss  the  chorus,  hut  allowed  the  contest  to  run  out 
its  natural  course.  What  they  did  was  to  deliver  the  names  of  the 
slain  to  their  friends  and  families,  with  a  word  of  warning  to  the 
women  not  to  make  any  loud  lamentation  but  to  bear  their  sorrow  in 
silence;  and  the  next  day  it  was  a  striking  spectacle  to  see  those  who 
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had  relatives  amoDK  the  fallen  movin);  to  and  fro  in  public  with 
bright  and  radiant  looks,  while  of  those  whose  friends  were  reported 
to  be  livinR  barely  a  man  was  to  be  seen,  and  these  persons  flitted  by 
with  lowered  heads  and  scowling;  brows  as  if  in  humiliation." "' 

Narrow  and  illiberal  as  were  the  Spartans,  we  cannot  help  admir- 
inR  their  resolution  and  their  discipline.  After  the  great  loss  at 
Leuctra  there  remained  scarcely  more  than  a  thousand  Spartans 
capable  of  bearinj;  arms,  and  what  was  far  worse,  their  military 
prestige  had  vanished,  and  they  had  accumulated  no  treasure  of  justice 
and  mercy  to  draw  the  sympathy  of  men  in  the  hour  of  need.  No 
sooner  had  the  allies  become  fully  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  event 
at  Leuctra  than  they  disregarded  their  confederate  obligations,  to 
pursue  their  individual  interests.  Throughout  Peloponnese  a  demo- 
cratic effort  to  gain  control  of  the  States,  in  opposition  to  Sparta, 
effected  in  many  a  town  and  city  executicois,  banishments,  revcdu- 
ti<His,    and    massacres.     Peloponnese    was    sinking    into    chaos." 

Fourth  Peace  Conveation,  371.  In  the  desire  to  save  for  peace 
and  order  what  they  could  from  the  general  wreck,  doubtless  too  in 
their  own  interest,  the  Athenians  summoned  a  Fourth  Peace  Conven- 
tion to  meet  in  their  city.  How  many  States  were  represented  we  do 
not  know.  At  all  events  the  deputies  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: "  I  will  abide  by  the  terms  of  treaty  contained  in  the  King's 
rescript  and  in  the  decrees  of  the  Athenians  and  allies.  If  any  one 
assails  any  city  among  those  which  have  taken  this  oath,  I  will  render 
assistance  to  that  city  with  all  my  strength."  The  pledge  to  support 
the  treaty  was  a  new  element  in  the  peace  movement.  Through  this 
csnvention  Athens  attempted  to  usurp  the  place  of  Sparta  as  head  of 
the  Pelc^wnnesian  states,  and  placed  herself  under  obligations  to 
protect  them  if  assailed.'* 

The  Arcadian  league  founded,  371-0.  The  first  consequence  o^ 
the  treaty  was  the  resolution  of  the  Mantineans  to  rebuild  their  city. 
They  were  aided  by  other  Peloponneaians,  and  Sparta  dared  not  in- 
terfere. Next  Mantinea,  Tegea,  and  all  the  communities  of  southern 
and  central  Arcadia  wganized  themselves  in  a  league.  As  a  capital 
they  founded  Megalt^lis.  In  it  met  a  council  of  fifty,  representing 
the  communities  according  to  their  population,  and  the  assembly  of 
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the  Ten  Thousand,  includiUK  all  the  citizens  of  the  league."  As 
Lacedaemon  threatened  the  new  federation,  Thebes  came  to  its  assist- 
ance. Having  recently  gathered  under  her  hegemony  many  States 
of  central  Greece,  she  was  able  to  despatch  to  Peloponnese  an  array 
which,  increased  on  the  way  by  the  forces  of  allies,  amounted  to  40,000 
men  or  more,  commanded  by  Epaminondas  and  his  associate  boeo- 
tarchs.*'  For  the  first  time  in  recorded  history  Laconia  was  rav- 
aged and  Sparta  threatened  by  invaders.  No  effective  resistance 
could  be  offered. 

The  liberation  of  Hessenui,  369.  Th«  permanent  result  of  the 
expedition,  however,  was  the  liberation  of  Messenia.  While  the 
perioecic  towns  of  the  south  shore  remained  faithful  to  Sparta,  the 
rest  of  the  country  was  orf^anized  in  a  new  State.  The  helots,  now 
emancipated,  became  its  citizens,  increased  in  number  by  the  return 
of  exiles  whose  ancestors  had  escaped  to  other  lands  from  hard 
bcmdage  to  the  Spartans.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  centuries  of 
serfdom  had  not  robbed  these  people  of  their  love  of  freedmn  or 
degraded  them  below  the  capability  for  self-government.  As  a  capi- 
tal for  the  State  recalled  to  life  Messene  was  founded  on  Mount 
Ithrane,  the  strongest  military  position  south  of  Corinth."  Exten- 
sive ruins  of  the  city  walls  remain  to  the  present  day.  It  was  tnly 
just  that  this  brave  manly  folk  ^ould  be  rescued  from  serfdm.  but 
it  meant  the  doom  of  Sparta  as  a  power  in  Hellas.  Nearly  a  half 
of  Lacedaemon,  and  that  too  the  most  fertile  part,  was  wrested  from 
her.  Thereafter  Hellas  had  to  work  out  its  problems  without  her 
aid;  for  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  Messenia 
to  her,  and  she  would  enter  into  no  agreement  with  than  which  did 
not  involve  the  recovery  of  her  lost  territory. 

Thebes  in  Northern  Greece;  Fifth  Peace  Convention,  36^ 
Sixth  Peace  Conventioa,  367.  Shortly  afterward,  through  the  cam- 
paigns of  Pelopidas.  who  stood  second  to  Epaminondas  in  generalship, 
Thebes  forced  her  hegemony  upon  Thessaly  and  Macedon,  but  no- 
where was  she  able  to  maintain  peace  or  establish  a  firm  ctHitrol. 
Under  these  circumstances  an  agent  of  a  Persian  satrap  dared  ap- 
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pear  in  Greece  to  briDK  about  a  settlement  of  affairs  in  the  King's 
interest.  A  Fifth  Peace  Convention,  accordingly,  representing  the 
principal  states  ctmcemed,  including  Dionysius  and  the  Persian  king, 
met  at  Delphi.  As  Sparta  and  Thebes  failed  to  agree  on  the  Messen- 
ian  question,  the  meeting  bore  no  fruit. "'  Thereupon  arose  an  un- 
dignified scramble  for  the  King's  favor.  When  their  embttssies  met  in 
his  palace  at  Susa  in  a  Sixth  Peace  Convention,  and  he  believed 
himself  to  be  once  more,  and  with  little  effort  of  his  own,  the  arbiter 
of  Hellas,  he  dictated  amonfc  the  terms  of  i>eace  the  independence  of 
Messenia  and  the  disbandine  of  the  Athenian  navy,  which  had  re- 
cently checked  the  expansion  of  Thebes.  His  terms  were  clearly  a 
recoRnition  of  Theban  hegemony  —  a  favor  wwi  by  Pclopidas  who 
headed  the  Theban  legation.  On  bearing  the  terms,  Leon,  an  Athen- 
ian, protested  £o  his  fellow-deputies:  "  Upon  my  word,  Athenians, 
it  seems  to  me  high  time  that  we  look  for  some  other  friend  than  the 
King!  "  These  words  well  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  anti- 
Tlieban  party  throufEbout  Hellas.  In  like  spirit  the  Arcadian  am- 
bassador, returning  htKne  full  of  contempt  for  the  Per^an  power, 
reported  to  the  assembly  of  the  Ten  Thousand :  "  The  King  appears 
to  have  a  large  army  of  confectioners  and  pastry  cooks,  butlers  and 
doorkeepers;  but  as  for  men  capable  of  doing  battle  with  the  Hellenes, 
I  looked  carefully  yet  could  discover  none.  Besides  all  this,  even 
the  report  of  his  wealth  seems  bombastic  nonsense.  Why,  the 
golden  plane-tree  so  belauded  is  not  big  enough  to  furnish  shade  to 
a  single  grassh(^per."  The  report  was  an  exaggeration,  but  ad- 
mirably expressed  the  liberty-loving  sentiment  of  a  warlike  mountain 
folk  recently  organized  into  a  strong  State.'" 

Serenttl  Peace  Convention,  367-6.  Immediately  a  Seventh 
Peace  Convention,  the  last  in  the  series  under  consideration,  met  at 
Thebes  to  discuss  the  King's  terms.  The  deputies  protested,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  come  to  hear  the  report,  but  bad  been  given  no 
instruction  to  ratify  it.  The  Tbebans  accordingly  sent  an  embassy 
among  the  other  Greek  States,  with  the  demand  that  they  swear  to 
obey  the  King's  rescript;  for  they  were  convinced  that  no  Hellenic 
State  would  dare  incur  the  enmity  at  once  of  Thebee  and  Persia. 
Corinth,  however,  refused  to  bind  herself  by  oath  to  the  King,  and 
the  other  Greek  States  followed  her  example."'     Thus  finally  the 
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Persian  Kin);  lost  bis  hold  upon  Hellas;  and  the  attempt  of  Pelt^idas 
through  negotiation  to  establish  an  empire  for  his  city  proved  a  mere 
cloud-caslle.  It  is  more  regrettable  that  the  conventions,  which  bad 
prtMnised  not  only  a  Hellenic  but  an  international  peace,  degenerated 
and  died  with  little  fniit. 

Waning  prospeiity  of  Thebes;  naval  campaign  of  Epamin- 
ondas,  364.  Meanwhile  Epaminondas  had  been  active.  He  had  in- 
vaded Peloponnese  a  second  and  third  time,  but  as  he  had  accom- 
plished nothinE  satisfactory  there,  the  details  of  his  campaigns  may 
be  OTnitted  here.  Theban  affairs  in  Thessaly  and  Macedtm  were 
scarcely  mofe  prosperous.  The  great  impediment  to  Theban  suprem- 
acy, however, 'was  the  Athenian  navy.  Concluding  therefore  that  he 
must  by  all  means  destroy  it,  Epaminondas  built  a  fleet  of  a  hundred 
triremes,  and  in  364  sailed  forth  to  dispute  with  Athens  the  contnd.. 
of  the  Aegean.  Fortunately  for  him  the  maritime  States  were  re- 
senting recent  self -aggrandizements  of  Athens,  and  Byzantium  passed 
over  to  hiro,  while  others  wavered  in  their  allegiance  to  Athens.  His 
naval  campaign  was  so  great  a  success  that  Thebans  may  well  have 
hoped  in  another  summer  to  drive  Athens  from  the  sea,*' 

Approaching  the  catastrophe.  The  support  of  a  navy,  however, 
imposed  upon  them  loo  great  a  strain  to  be  long  endurable,  especially 
at  a  time  when  their  interests  in  the  peninsula  demandal  their  whole 
attention.  In  the  year  of  the  naval  campaign  Pelopidas  had  to  om- 
duct  a  new  Thessalian  campaign,  in  which  he  lost  his  life  in  battle. 
Although  in  the  following  year  all  Thessaly  was  reduced  to  obedi- 
ence, the  Thebans  feared  a  disruption  of  their  own  league.  They 
marched  against  Orchcmienus,  whose  people  they  suspected  of  disloy- 
alty, destroyed  the  city,  executed  the  men  as  traitors,  and  enslaved 
the  wcKnen  and  children.  The  horror  aroused  through  Greece  by 
this  outrage  foreboded  the  catastrophe  in  the  drama  of  Theban  great- 
ness." 

An  anti-Tbeban  coalition.  The  ground  for  diis  event  was  pre- 
paring in  Peloponnese  which  had  long  seethed  in  chaos.  In  Arcadia 
a  strong  party,  too  piwid  and  too  devoted  to  local  interests  to  submit 
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to  Theban  bcKemony.  had  sp]it  the  league  in  two  and  were  building 
up  a  i^eat  anti-Tbeban  coalition.  Mantinea.  with  a  majority  of 
Arcadian  cantons,  joined  with  Elis,  Achaea,  Athens,  Sparta,  and  one 
or  two  lesser  States,  on  equal  terms,  to  prevent  "  the  enslavement  of 
Peloponnese."  **  Epaminondas  had  at  his  command,  in  addititm  to 
Boeotians,  troops  from  Euboea  and  Thessaly,  and  could  count  upon 
Argos,  Tegea,  and  some  other  Arcadian  coimnunities.  His  hq)e  was 
that  his  presence  in  the  South  might  win  him  an  overwhelming 
alliance,  so  that  by  peaceful  means  he  could  quiet  the  turmoil  and 
restore  the  ascendancy  of  his  State.  He  attempted  accordingly  in  a 
night  march  to  take  Sparta  by  surprise;  and  failing  in  that  effort,  he 
hurriedly  returned  to  Arcadia,  where  he  tried  to  surprise  the  Manti- 
nean  population  with  their  )ierds  in  the  fields.  When  this  strategy, 
,  too,  proved  fruitless,  and  no  hostile  State  came  over  to  his  side, 
nothing  remained  but  to  give  battle. 

The  battle  of  Hantinea,  362.  In  spite  of  forced  marches  his 
men  were  in  high  spirits.  "  There  was  no  labor  which  his  troops 
would  shrink  from,  either  by  night  or  by  day.  There  was  no  danger 
they  would  flinch  from;  and  with  the  scantiest  provisions  their  dis- 
cipline never  failed  them.  When  therefore  he  issued  his  last  orders 
to  them  to  prepare  for  battle,  they  promptly  obeyed.  He  gave  the 
word;  the  cavalry  fell  to  whitening  their  helmets,  the  heavy  infantry 
of  the  Arcadians  began  inscribing  clubs  as  a  crest  on  their  shields, 
as  though  they  were  Thebans.  and  all  were  engaged  in  sharpening 
their  lances  and  swords  and  in  polishing  their  heavy  shields."'* 
The  battleground  was  the  plain  of  Mantinea  surrounded  by  lofty 
ranges.  His  enemy  numbered  about  twenty-two  thousand,  his  own 
force  about  thirty-three  thousand.  He  gained  the  advantage,  too,  of 
taking  the  enemy  by  surprise.  The  main  tactic  movement  of  Leuctra 
was  successfully  repeated;  but  the  great  commander  fell  mortally 
wounded,  in  his  last  breath  advising  his  countrymen  to  make  peace. 
His  death  left  the  conflict  undecided."*  The  situation  before  and 
after  the  battle  is  summarized  by  Xenopbon  in  one  of  his  best  pas- 
sages:— 

Effects  of  the  battle.  "The  effective  result  of  these  happenings 
was  the  cqiposite  of  that  which  the  world  at  large  expected.     Here, 
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where  well-iii)i;h  the  whole  of  Hellas  was  met  together  in  <xie  field, 
and  the  combatants  stood  rank  against  rank  confronted,  there  was  no 
one  who  doubled  that,  in  the  event  of  battle,  the  conquerors  this  day 
would  rule,  and  that  those  who  lost  would  be  their  subjects.  But 
God' so  ordered  it  that  both  belligerents  alike  set  up  trophies  as  daim- 
,  ing  victory,  and  neither  interfered  with  the  other  in  the  act.  Both 
parties  alike  gave  back  th^ir  enemy's  dead  under  a  truce,  and  in  right 
of  victory;  both  alike,  in  symbol  of  defeat,  under  a  tnice  took  back 
their  dead.  Furthermore  though  both  claimed  to  have  won  the  day, 
neither  could  show  that  he  had  thereby  Kained  any  accession  of  ter- 
ritory (H*  state  or  empire,  or  was  better  situated  than  before  the  battle. 
In  fact  uncertainty  and  confusion  had  gained  ground,  being  tenfold 
greater  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Hellas  after  the  battle 
than  before."  " 

Estimate  of  Epaminondas  and  of  Theban  ascendancy.  Of 
the  brilliant  generalship  of  Epaminondas  there  can  be  no  doubt.  His 
private  character,  too,  was  lovable,  and  in  public  life  he  stood  forth 
an  unselfish  patriot.  Undoubtedly  toward  Hellas  he  cherished  loyal, 
benevolent  feelings.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  discover  in  him  a 
sign  of  constructive  statesmanship.  As  manifested  by  his  conduct, 
his  single  idea  was  to  substitute  Thebes  for  Sparta  as  the  head  of 
Greece;  and  in  working  to  that  end  he  made  use  of  the  methods  long 
in  vogue.  Fnan  the  beginning  the  task  was  hopeless.  The  Tbebans 
were  as  narrow  as  the  Spartans,  and  had  far  less  experience  in  dealing 
with  other  States  i  even  in  Boeotia  they  could  maintain  their  cmitrol 
in  no  other  way  than  by  a  policy  of  frightfulness.  More  impotent 
were  they  to  win  the  loyaltyof- other  Greeks.  Their  sudden  decline 
after  the  battle  of  Mantinea  proves  that  their  ascendancy  was  largely 
due  to  one  man. 

City-State  supremacy;  the  Hellenic  outlook.  The  idea  of  in- 
stitutional union  of  all  the  Hellenes  on  terms  of  equal  parlicipaticHi 
in  the  central  Rovemment,  and  with  guarantees  for  the  rights  of  the 
weaker  states,  probably  no  one  as  yet  had  conceived.  The  city-state 
supremacy  had  been  essentially  a  tyranny,  whether  harsh  or  mild; 
and  it  was  now  at  least  proved  that  no  Hellenic  State  was  strong 
enough  to  force  her  rule  upon  the  rest.  The  disintegration  of  Hellas 
resulting  from  the  downfall  of  Sparta,  the  collapse  of  the  Pelopim- 
nesian  league,  and  the  rise  and  decline  of  Thebes,  was  exceedingly 
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discouraging  to  such  men  of  broad  vision  and  liberal  mind  as  Isocra- 
tes.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  chaos  should  last  long  and  wreak 
manifold  injury  upon  the  Greek  world.  For  all  that  it  should  not 
be  hastily  assumed  that  Hellas  was  pditically  bankrupt,  that  her  only 
salvation  rested  upcHi  the  interference  of  an  outsider.  '  The  Hellenes 
were  still  a  great  creative  people.  Their  expanding  intelligence  . 
and  liberality,  more  capable  than  ever  of  solving  the  problem  of  unity, 
were  equalled  only  by  their  superb  physical  vitality  and  by  the 
martial  energy  stored  up  in  the  agricultural  areas  of  Greece  —  a  reser- 
voir of  military  strength,  which  if  rightly  applied,  was  capable,  not 
merely  of  protecting  Hellas,  but  of  ccaiquering  and  ruling  an  empire. 
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Empire-makiiig  in  East  aad  West.  The  fate  of  Hellas,  her 
protection  from  foreign  powers  as  well  as  from  internecine  warfare, 
depended  upon  a  political  unification  prejudicial  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  polis,  and  desired  therefore  neither  by  the  masses  nor  by  the 
great  majority  of  statesmen.  While  in  eastern  Hellas  the  Spartans 
were  engaged  in  a  vain  attempt  to  build  up  and  to  maintain  an  empire 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  city,  an  experiment  at  empire-making  of 
a  wholly  different  character  was  taking  place  in  Sicily  and  southern 
Italy.  It  was  but  natural  that  this  undertaking  should  proceed 
from  Syracuse,  by  far  the  most  powerful  state  in  western  Hellas. 

Syracuse  from  466  to  413.  From  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrants 
in  466  the  government  of  Syracuse  had  been  the  moderate  form  of 
democracy  designated  by  Aristotle  as  a  polity.  Under  this  constitu- 
tion the  victory  over  the  Athenian  besiegers  had  been  won  by  the 
patient  courage  and  the  loyalty  of  the  great  mass  of  citizens  (413). 
It  was  inevitable,  then,  that  they  should  demand  as  a  reward  a 
fuller  participation  in  the  conduct  and  in  the  profits  of  government. 
As  at  Athens  the  failure  of  the  siege  created  an  oligarchy,  in  SjTa- 
cuse  the  annihilation  of  the  invader  with  equal  Ic^ic  changed  the  polity 
to  an  absolute  democracy.' 

Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily.  409.  The  removal  of  the 
Athenian  peril  gave  the  short-sighted  Sicilians  merely  an  o^qrartunity 
for  interstate  warfare,  whilst  they  remained  heedless  of  the  o\-er- 
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whelming  power  of  Carthage  at  their  very  doors.  For  seventy  years 
the  terror  of  the  Athenian  navy  had  held  Persia  and  Carthage  alike 
at  bay;  its  collapse  encouraged  both  to  extend  their  powrr  to  the 
detriment  of  Hellas.  A  great  fleet  set  sail  from  Carthage  carrying 
to  Sicily  an  army  much  greater  than  Athens  had  brought  to  Syra- 
cuse. It  was  made  up  of  a  Cathaginian  nucleus,  enlarged  by  Libyan, 
Iberian,  and  Campanian  mercenaries.  Even  Greeks  were  willing 
to  serve  Carthage  for  pay  against  their  motherland.  This  force 
captured  Selinus  after  a  fierce  nine  days'  siege.  Whereas  amcmg 
the  Hellenes,  through  their  regard  for  the  lives  of  their  own  soldiers, 
the  besieging  of  cities  was  notably  mild,  it  was  far  different  with 
Carthage,  to  whom  a  few  thousand  mercenaries  counted  as  nothing. 
The  city  was  taken  by  storm  and  the  scene  of  butchery  that  fol- 
lowed is  too  horrible  for  description  in  these  pages.  It  was  the 
first  Sicilian  city  to  be  taken  by  foreigners,  having  enjoyed  two  Mid 
a  half  (^nturies  of  freedom.  A  few  days  afterward  Himera  suf- 
fered a  like  fate.  An  attempt  of  Syracuse  to  rescue  the  city  was 
altogether  too  feeble.  Content  with  his  conquest,-  Hannibal,  the 
Carthaginian  general,  returned  home  with  his  armament.' 

The  fall  of  Acragas,  406.  The  great  disaster  awakened  western 
Hellas  to  a  sense  of  her  peril.  When  accordingly  Hannibal  returned 
with  a  fresh  armament  to  lay  siege  to  Acragas,  406,  thirty  thousand 
soldiers  from  the  states  of  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  swarmed  into 
Syracuse  to  defend  what  remained  of  Hellenic  soil.  Even  this  con- 
siderable force,  under  the  command  of  the  Syracusan,  Daphnaeus, 
accomplished  nothing  more  than  the  removal  of  the  people  of  Acragas 
before  that  city,  too,  fell  into  the  invaders'  hands.' 

Usurpation  of  Dionysitu,  405.  The  people  of  Syracuse  were 
convinced  that  their  generals  had  failed  through  incompetence  or 
treason.  A  young  officer  named  Dionysius,  taking  advantage  of  this 
feeling,  persuaded  the  assembly  to  depose  the  generals  and  to  elect 
a  new  board,  which  included  himself.  His  next  step  was  by  accus- 
ing his  colleagues  to  have  them  deposed,  so  that  he  became  sole  gen- 
eral. The  deluded  citizens  readily  voted  him  a  personal  guard, 
with  which  he  usurped  the  tyranny',(40S).  In  the  face  of  the  ad- 
vancing Carthaginians,  however,  the  despot  could  for  the  moment  ac- 
complish nothing  better  than  his  democratic  predecessors  had  achieved; 
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the  people  of  Gela  and  Camarina  were  withdrawn  fran  tbeir  cities, 
and  the  entire  southern  coast  was  yielded  to  the  enemy.  All  gnim- 
blings  at  his  failure  and  mutinyings  of  his  aristocratic  cavalry 
Diimysius  relentlessly  overrode,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  a  goal  that 
lay  beycHid  the  general  horizon.  To  secure  his  own  hold  on  the 
government  and  his  city  from  the  danger  of  a  siege,  he  came  to  terms 
with  the  enemy.  The  freedom  of  Syracuse  and  a  few  other  Greek 
cities  in  the  east  end  of  the  island  was  purchased  by  the  cession  of 
the  remainder  of  Sicily  to  the  Carthaginians  (405).* 

Dionysius  extends  and  consolidates  his  power.  The  first  ef- 
fort of  Dionysius  was  to  secure  himself  in  power.  With  this  end  in 
view  he  built  on  the  island  of  Ortygia  a  strongly  fortified  castle  and 
surrounded  himself  with  mercenaries,  to  whom  he  granted  tbe 
dwellings  within  the  island.  These  were  the  properties  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  citizens,  and  in  their  midst  stood  the  most 
venerable  temples,  now  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  strangers.  The 
aristocrats,  thus  expelled  from  their  hcMnes,  were  represented  by  tbe 
knights,  who  hard  arisen  against  him,  only  to  be  slaughtered  or  driven 
into  exile.  Their  country  estates,  too,  were  confiscated,  divided  into 
small  farms,  and  assigned  to  newly  made  citizens,  who  were  either 
alien  mercenaries  or  emancipated  slaves.  To  such  means  tyrants 
had  often  resorted  but  none  bad  equalled  the  ruthlessness  of  Diony- 
sius. The  civic  body,  thus  reconstituted,  found  its  only  safety  in 
upholding  the'despot.  In  extending  his  power  by  annexing  the  ter- 
ritory of  neighboring  communities,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sell  into  slav- 
ery the  population  of  Hellenic  towns,  that  his  Campanian  mercenaries 
might  .possess  their  estates.  In  these  measures  he  showed  a  wilful 
harshness  impxissible  to  explain,  mi^ch  less  to  excuse.  For  a  partial 
understanding  of  his  policy,  however,  we  may  note  that  the  native 
Sicels  and  Italians,  introduced  in  great  numbers  into  his  state,  were 
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V.  S.  10.  IXS  I.  DcKrtion  of  Gela  and  Camarina;  Diod  ■ 
Canhaie;  Diod.  ilii.  114. 
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more  amenable  to  military  discipline  and  physically  more  virile  than 
the  Gredts.' 

Preparatioas  for  war.  Having  thus  enlarged  and  consolidated 
his  power,  Dionysius  began  military  preparations  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
He  surrounded  Syracuse  and  its  suburbs  with  a  great  wall,  so  that 
it  became  the  largest  and  most  strongly  fortified  city  in  Europe.  He 
built  a  navy  of  more  than  three  hundred  warships,  including  many 
quinqueremes  —  vessels  with  five  banks  of  oars,  invented  by  his 
shipwrights.  For  land  operations  he  filled  his  arsenals  with  muni- 
tions, among  which  were  catapults  for  throwing  stones,  likewise  an 
invention  of  his  engineera.  His  army  of  more  than  80,000  men  was 
splendidly  organized  and  equipped.  It  included  heavy  and  light 
infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry  —  the  largest,  the  most  complex  in 
organization  and  equipment,  and  the  most  efficient  body  of  troops  that 
Hellaa  had  thus  far  created.  In  fact  Dionysius  introduced  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  warfare.* 

Firat  war  with  Carthage,  397-3.  With  these  magnificent  forces 
he  bc^an  his  first  war  against  the  Cajthaginians  with  the  object  of  ex- 
pelling them  wholly  from  the  island.  But  the  enemy  had  boundless 
resources  in  money  and  therefore  in  mercenaries;  and  the  flow  of 
Syracusan  victory  to  the  extreme  west  of  the  island  wa?  followed  by 
a  return  tide  of  Carthaginian  success,  which  destroyed  Messene  and 
came  near  overwhelming  Syracuse.  Only  her  mighty  walls  saved 
Sicily  from  the  Phoenicians.  After  years  of  hard  fighting  Dionysius 
contented  himself  with  a  peace  that  assured  him  the  greater  part  of 
the  island,  with  the  extreme  west  ronainjng  in  Carthaginian  hands.' 

Conquests  In  Italy.  Dionysius  was  now  in  a  position  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  Here  as  in  Sicily  he  displayed  no  scruple 
in  accomplishing  hts  ends.  With  the  barbarous  Lucanians,  who 
from  the  interior  weVe  rapidly  conquering  the  Hellenic  cities,  he 
gladly  cooperated.  His  share  of  the  conquest  extended  from  the 
strait  to  Croton.  Many  inhabitants  of  this  region  he  sold  into  slav- 
ery; others  he  removed  to  Syracuse,  while  others  were  won  to  his 
cause  by  unexpected  clemency.     The  empire  that  he  built  up  in  Sicily 

BOrtrgiin  cutle  and  mcrceiuulei;  Dtod.  xIt.  T;  cI.  ivl.   70.    RcdiatribuKon  of  bndi; 
Dlod.  liv.  15. 
aDiod  liv.  <l-3. 
T  Diod.  ilv.  45-9« 
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and  Italy  was  the  strongest  military  power  in  Europe  to  diat  day.* 
More  distant  enterprises.  To  his  conquests  he  added  an  extensive 
colonial  policy.  Founding  settlements  on  both  Adriatic  shores,  he 
brought  that  sea  into  his  sphere  of  influence.  His  object  was  partly 
to  facilitate  communications  with  the  Greek  peninsula,  on  which  be 
entertained  political  designs,  and  more  immediately  to  capture  the 
trade  that  poured  into  the  sea  fnNn  central  Europe.  Allying  him- 
self with  the  Gauls,  who  were  invading  Etniria,  he  ravaged  the  coast 
of  that  country,  established  a  naval  base  on  Corsica,  and  occupied 
Elba,  where  doubtless  he  worked  the  iron  mines.  By  such  means  the 
^ant  of  Syracuse  encircled  Italy,  possibly  in  the  hope  of  dcxninating 
the  whole  peninsula.  At  all  events  the  power  of  his  realm  overawed 
the  central  Mediterranean  region  and  came  near  monopolizing  its  con^ 
merce.*  Meanwhile  he  entered  into  close  alliance  with  Lacedaemon, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  and  diplcanacy  of  eastern  Hellas." 
He  waged  other  wars  with  Carthage  but  with  no  further  advantage  to 
the  Hellenic  cause. 

His  government.  The  form  of  government  was  still  republican; 
for  the  council  and  the  popular  assembly  continued  to  meet;  and  the 
tyrant,  avoiding  every  unrepublican  title,  held  the  otBce  of  general 
with  absolute  command  of  the  army,  while  at  least  in  foreign  rda- 
tions  he  was  entitled  archon  of  Sicily."  His  wars,  extensive  build- 
ings, and  a  splendid  court  consumed  enormous  sums  of  m(mey,  which 
he  supplied  by  confiscations,  temple  robberies,  the  sale  of  wht^ 
ctHnmunities  into  slavery,  the  debasement  of  the  coinage,  and  the 
levy  of  oppressive  taxes  and  arbitrary  exactions  upon  his  subjects." 

His  character.  As  to  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  persoa 
we  have  few  though  telling  hints.  His  life  was  free  frcnn  the  vices 
that  had  brought  many  a  tyrant  to  ruin.  Particularly  the  citizens 
could  trust  the  honor  of  their  wives  and  daughters  to  his  keeping. 
He  had  simultaneously  two  wives,  with  both  of  wfa(»n  he  lived 
happily.     It  would  be  a  mistake  to  ascribe  his  cruelties  to  add  blood. 

BDiod.  xiv.  100-12;  SInbo  vl,  t.  10:  PHny,  N.  B.  lii.  9!:  Dion.  KiL  ii.  S.  7;  Points. 
ti.   11.    Lucuiian  conqucaU:  Sinbo  vl.  1.  1  B.:   Arisloitnus.  frag.  90.  <n  FHG.   II.  Ml. 

»Dlod  IV.  U  I.;  Pwud.  Scymniu  4JI  f.;  FKud.  Scylu  2*:  SInbo  v,  4.  2;  PUoi.  S.  B. 
ili.  131;  Elym.  Magn.  'AJolai:  Flul.  Dim,  11;  pKUd.  Arisl.  Ecoo.  il.  X,  IJW  h;  AiU. 
PolU.  1.  11.  11.  12S9  i. 

10  a,  p.  440. 
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|}49  b:  Diod.  liv.  45.  M  et  nui.  Mio  lialy  with  Alhcni.  M«-7.  wu  algnnl  tqt  (he  boob 
of  Iht  Syracuuni;  Kicks  and  Hill.  no.  112.     Archon;  ».  Ch.  no.  124. 

tinrv\,..  tnr  .-..riir..  mnnfv  PKud.  AriB,  Eco«.  il,  20,  IW9,  and  freqiMBtIr  Ib  ihe 
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In  the  hours  that  others  Rave  to  wine  or  rest,  Dionysius  composed 
dramas.  Even  his  excuses  for  temple  robberies  display  a  ready 
humor,  whereas  a  curious  sentimental  vein  is  disclosed  in  his  pur- 
chase of  the  writing  tablets  of  Aeschylus  as  a  means  of  inspiration. 
With  an  artistic  temperament  his  conduct  was  swayed,  not  only  by  a 
Napoleonic  ambitim.  but  by  friendship,  fear,  jealousy,  and  hatred. 
So  far  as  we  can  judse,  he  was  totally  devoid  of  moral  principle  and 
of  reverence  for  things  sacred.  Although  he  consorted  with  men  of 
ability  in  various  fields,  he  followed  his  own  counsels.  The  Athenian 
philosopher  Plato  came  to  Syracuse  in  the  hope  of  realizing  his  ideal 
State  through  the  power  of  the  despot;  but  in  response  to  his  argu- 
ments the  princely  host  is  said  to  have  had  him  sold  as  a  slave.  In 
brief  Dionysius,  like  Alcibiades  and  Lysander,  was  a  product  of  his 
age  —  a  non-moral,  non-religious  but  otherwise  splendidly  gifted 
egoist. 

The  balance  of  historical  judgment.  As  the  modem  historian 
reviews  the  destruction  of  Hellenic  cities,  the  enslavement  of  entire, 
populations,  the  grinding  financial  exactitms,  and  most  of  all,  the 
political  and  moral  degradation  of  the  free  citizens  under  this  despot- 
ism, he  is  inclined  to  look  upon  Dionysius  as  a  curse  to  humanity. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  is  the  strong  man  who  builds  up  a 
realm  of  civilized  folk  capable  of  defending  themselves  in  perilous 
times  against  the  assaults  of  the  barbarians  in  one  direction  and  of 
Orientals  in  the  other,  when  both  these  enemies  of  European  civiliza- 
tion were  growing  continually  mightier.  Appreciating  the  political 
weaknesses  of  Hellenic  character,  he  tried  to  supplement  it  by  an 
introducti<m  of  native  Italian  and  Sicel  blood.  Thus  he  was  a 
champion  of  Europeanism  rather  than  of  Hellenism;  and  in  bis 
blending  of  foreigners  with  Greeks  he  stood  forth  as  the  first  Hellen- 
istic prince.  Had  he  been  followed  by  a  line  of  able  successors,  his 
realm  would  have  expanded,  and  have  taken  the  place  of  Rcane  as  the 
civilizer  of  the  West.  As  matters  stood,  his  only  service  was  to 
check  the  progress  of  Carthage  till  Rome  grew  sufficiently  strong  to 
protect  Europe  fxoia  the  encroachment  of  Oriental  civilization." 

IS  CollecUon  ol  clU(loD)  on  his  clUMCter;  Holm,  Geich.  Sitiliriu.  II,  <47-S0.  TmlnKnl 
of  PUId:  Dlod.  IV,  7;  PluL  Dioi.  S  (vinrlne  vcnioiu).  As  a  pod:  Diod.  liv,  im;  iv.  6 
(,.  74:  Cicero,  Tusc.  Diip,  v,  22.  63;  Ad  AU.  iv.  6.  2;  Plul.  Tim.  15;  Of  /<»I,  At.  i(.  I.  S; 
Dt  lramin.il  12;  Aclian,  Var.  hilt.  ill.  44;  liir,  Itt;  Alhrn.  >i.  «S,  Eslimalc  by  ScipEo 
Afiicaniu;  Polyb,  iv,  li.  Grote.  Hial  of  Creftr,  XI.  4.  6  H.  ind  ►rwrnin,  MUI,  ol 
Sicily,  IV,  209  f,,  2J9  f.,  condonn  him.  Holm.  Cr 
pralK.  whenu  Bcloch.  CHech.  Getch.  II,  150-78.  ii 
r,  an  eulogUic 
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As  his  soa  and  successOT,  Dicmysius  II,  was  totally  incapable,  tbt 
realm  fell  to  pieces.  The  cities  came  under  the  rule  of  petty  ty- 
rants, and  the  power  of  Cattha^  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  entire 
island.  Under  these  circumstances  Timoleroi  of  Corinth  with  a  few 
hundred  mercenaries  landed  in  Sicily  for  the  purpose  of  liberating 
Syracuse  (344).  Within  a  few  years  he  expelled  the  tyrants,  and  in 
a  great  victory  drove  the  Carthaginians  into  their  stn»gbolds  on  the 
western  coast.  All  the  cities  were  reorganized  as  moderate  democra- 
cies, in  which  the  people  exercised  the  franchise  while  leaving  the 
executive  strong.  A  federation  of  the  Hellenic  cities  provided  for 
defence  against  internal  and  foreign  enemies.  CcJonies  from  older 
Hellas  made  good  the  depopulation  caused  by  war,  and  an  era  of 
material  prosperity  began.  These  achievements  of  Tiroole<m,  un- 
selfishly wrought  and  leading  to  universal  good  feeling,  serve  to  deepen 
the  shadow  upcm  the  tyranny  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  Unfortunately 
the  idyllic  peace  created  by  the  Liberator  was  to  prove  even  more 
fleeting  than  that  earlier  security  under  the  Despot's  galling  yoke.'* 

i«Oionysiui  II  and  his  limes;  Diod.  iv.  J*  B.:  Plut.  Dion;  Tlmoleoni  PhiL  Tim»- 
ban;  Ncpoi.   rimofcon;  Diod.   ivi.   6S-90.    Deprniiltd  by  Poljib.  ilL  ZJ. 
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THE  RISE  OF  UACEDON 

To  337 

Country  and  people.  Macedon  consisted  of  a  narrow  plain 
borderint;  the  sea  and  a  hill  country  in  the  interior.  The  Athenians 
had  taken  possession  of  the  coast,  and  had  cut  the  country  off  from 
maritime  nHnmunications  with  the  world.  The  uplands  were  cov- 
ered with  forests,  the  abode  of  the  wild  boar  and  the  lion.  The  in- 
habitants were  either  Greeks  related  to  the  Thessalians  or  perhaps 
an  Indo-European  people  of  kindred  speech,  who  in  early  time  had 
borrowed  an  extensive  vocabulary  from  the  Thessalians.  It  was 
probably  because  their  dialect  was  foreign  and  their  civilization 
backward  that  th€  Hellenes  of  the  fourth  century  pronounced  them 
"  barbarians." '     For  subsistence  they  hunted  wild  beasts,  gathered 

1  Modem  Kholan  diOti  toully  at  lo  Ibcir  nitianiilil)r.  Far  ciamplc,  HolfmMi.  0„  Die 
UaMrdmrn,  ifirc  Sfn-ncliF  ii>id  idr  VoUmum  (Coningrn.  iW,).  npcciilly  lll-IS.  decUns 
for  tbeir  Cmk  nalionalily.  whtrru  Thumb,  A.,  another  cmincnl  ipccialist  in  Ihe  Gr«k 
dllkclo.  fl.  JaSrh.  XIX  (IW7).  76-g,  oblccli.  The  Ctrtkt  lexardcd  Ihc  Macedoniiiu  ai 
loniuitn  (birbirjina) :  Sophiu  of  Lariia.  2Z.  M  IM.  Cic.  p.  3S2.  384);  Isoc.  Phil.  lOB  (H, 
Ctc.  p.  *m.  The  aame  view  i>  implied  in  the  m}-lb  that  (he  king!  o[  Macedon  were 
Gmk,  of  Aisivt  dtaccut;  UdL  vill,  W-9;  Thuc  it.  99;  v.  SO;  luc  Phil,  ii  (ff.  Cic. 
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nuts  and  forest  fruits,  pastured  a  few  sheep,  or  cultivated  small 
patches  of  )i;round.  They  lived  in  hovels  grouped  in  small  villages, 
dressed  in  skins  or  in  coarsely  woven  cloth,  and  carried  ever  with 
them  weapons  for  protection  frcan  the  neighboring  barbarians  or  for 
mutual  slaughter  in  their  drunken  brawls.  Although  the  majority 
were  free,  some  were  evidently  the  clients  of  great  lords,  who  pos- 
sessed lar^e  tracts  of  land,  and  served  in  war  as  "  companions  "  of 
their  king.' 

Early  political  condition  and  history,  to  359.  The  uplands 
comprised  several  broad  river  valleys  separated  by  high  ridges.  Each 
valley  was  the  abode  of  a  tribe  under  its  chief.  Similarly  the  long 
narrow  plain  which  lay  between  the  highland  and  the  coast  possessions 
of  Athens  had  its  king.  The  earlier  history  of  Macedon  hinges  on 
the  conflict  between  plain  and  highland.  The  chiefs  of  the  interior 
owed  an  unwilling  allegiance  to  the  king  of  the  plain,  submitted  to 
if  he  were  strong  but  denied  to  the  weakling;  hence  there  were  con- 
stant revolts  and  reconquests.  Gradually  the  king  introduced  aiiKHig 
his  people  Hellenic  civilization  and  military  equipment,  by  means  of 
which  he  gained  the  mastery  over  the  upland.  The  work  of  reducing 
Macedon  to  unity  belonged  chiefly  to  King  Amyntas,  390-369.  His 
reign  was  full  of  strife  and  anarchy,  intrigue  and  murder.  At  one 
time  the  lllyrians  drove  him  from  the  realm;  and  again  the  Olynthian 
confederacy  robbed  him  of  his  possessions  near  the  sea;  but  after  its 
fall,  379,  the  Macedonian  king  for  the  first  time  could  reas(Miably 
hope  to  acquire  a  seaboard.  Death  at  an  advanced  age  snatched 
from  him  this  opportunity.  With  a  talent  for  governmental  business 
and  accomplished  as  a  general,  he  had  spent  his  life,  sword  in  hand, 
interminably  battling  with  Olynthians.  or  with  the  savage  Illyriana 
and  Paeonians,  repressing  rebellions  in  his  upper  feudatories,  ex* 
stamping  out  disafi'ection  in  his  own  household.^  Three  lawful  sons 
were  left  —  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip  —  all  destined  to  roy- 
alty and  to  violent  deaths.     After  his  two  elder  brothers  had  fulfilled 

413  and  n.  Z).  If  the  Mindonlana  were  not  Gmk*.  wc  may  guppott  Ihtm  to  bam  been 
Urg(ly  Hellcnlzrcl  in  spnch  by  an  ntenifvc  ImmiKniion  of  Theualiaiu. 
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their  brief  careers,  Philip  mounted  a  tbnne  overshadowed  by  internal 
dissensions  and  foreign  war,  359.* 

Philip  in  Thebes,  368-5.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Philip  had  been 
sent  as  a  hostage  to  Thebes,  where  he  lemained  three  years.  This 
sojoum  may  well  be  compared  with  that  of  Peter  the  Great  in  Hol- 
land and  England.  In  spite  of  the  infiltration  of  Hellenic  culture 
the  Macedonians  were  as  yet  barbarians  with  but  a  veneer  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  Philip  had  inherited  the  savage  appetities  and  passions 
of  his  royal  ancestors.  His  Ion;;  stay  in  Thebes,  at  that  time  the 
military  and  political  centre  of  Hellas,  was  an  education  of  the  high- 
est type.  The  schools  and  gymnasia,  the  armories  and  arsenals,  the 
splendid  Boeotian  phalangites,  Epaminondas  and  his  brilliant  as- 
sociates, all  served  him  as  models  and  as  an  inspiration,  to  make  his 
own  country  a  State  of  the  Hellenic  type  and  to  win  for  himself  a  place 
among  these  men  of  superior  breeding  and  intelligence.' 

The  mines  and  the  army.  With  a  quick  mind  and  strong  hand 
he  put  an  end  to  anarchy  within  his  borders,  and  inspired  turbulent 
neighbors  with  respect  for  his  power.  Aside  from  his  own  inborn 
ability  perhaps  the  greatest  element  of  success  in  his  career  was  his 
seizure  of  the  gold  mines  of  Mount  Pangaeus  just  beyond  the  Thra- 
cian  border,  which  according  to  reports  brought  him  more  than  a 
thousand  talents  a  year.  Although  this  statement  may  be  an  exag- 
geration, yet  the  proceeds  constituted  the  foundation  of  his  power,  as 
it  enabled  him  to  create  a  standing  army  of  professional  soldiers, 
superior  to  anything  heretofore  known  to  the  world.  From  the  peas- 
ants and  the  shepherds,  who  were  excellent  fighting  material,  he  se- 
lected the  best,  and  formed  them  in  a  phalanx.  These  "  foot-com- 
panions," as  they  were  honm^bly  named,  he  armed  more  lightly  than 
the  ordmary  phalangite,  but  increased  the  length  of  their  spears.  In 
equipment  they  somewhat  resembled  the  peltasts  of  Jphicrates. 
They  were  given. Bisbili&  by  an  increase  of  space  between  man  and 
man.  As  auxiliaries  to  the  phalanx  Philip  added  archers  and  slingers 
and  a  body  of  mercenaries.     The  cavalry  were  equipped  as  light  and 
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heavy;  and  in  the  latter  the  nobles  served  as  "companions"  of  die 
king.  Philip  not  only  drilled  these  troths,  but  exercised  them  in  long 
rapid  marches,  carrying  their  arms  and  provisions.  They  were  kept 
under  rigid  discipline,  and  encouraged  to  athletic  ccanpetiti<xis  by 
prizes  for  winners.  To  this  fighting  machine  he  was  able,  when 
occasion  demanded,  to  attach  an  efficient  siege  train.  Thus  Philip 
develt^ied  a  military  system  even  more  ctonplex  and  more  efficient 
than  that  of  Dionysius  I.  Its  superiority  consisted  mainly  in  the 
soldierly  qualities  of  the  men,  the  professional  efficiency  which  they 
acquired  through  long  service,  and  the  ability  of  the  commander 
and  his  generals.  Lacedaemon  had  long  possessed  a  standing  army, 
but  its  numbers  were  small  compared  with  Philip's  force  and  it  wa& 
notably  weak  not  (Hily  in  light  troops,  cavalry,  and  siege  equipment 
but  in  mobility  —  all  of  which  qualities  were  the  very  essence  of 
Philip's  strength." 

His  diplomacy.  The  king's  gold  formed,  too,  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  diplomacy  in  which  he  developed  a  masterful  skill. 
Through  ability  to  buy  friends  and  reward  his  faithful  henchmen, 
as  well  as  through  urbanity,  good-fellowship,  and  general  adroitness 
in  the  management  of  men.  he  created  in  every  Hellenic  State  a 
party  devoted  to  his  cause.  States  whose  interests  were  threatened 
by  his  aggressions  he  could  usually  lull  to  a  sense  of  security  till  the 
time  was  ripe  for  striking  the  fatal  blow.  No  scruple  —  no  lying  or 
truce-breaking  —  stood  in  the  way  of  his  seizing  an  advantage. 

Philip's  early  aggressions,  359-1.  Philip's  determination  to  win 
the  coast  region  adjoining  his  country  conflicted  with  the  interests  of 
the  Olynthian  confederacy  and  of  Athens.  His  characteristic  difdo- 
macy  kept  the  former  quiet  while  he  proceeded  to  annex  Amphipdii 
and  other  possessions  of  Athens.  To  check  his  aggressiws  that  dty 
began  a  war  upon  him  in  357,  which,  though  involving  only  occa- 
sional hostilities,  nominally  continued  eleven  years.  Meanwhile  be 
made  himself  master  of  Thessaly  and  the  greater  part  of  Thrace. 
His  occupation  of  a  long  line  of  coast  added  rich  [x>rt  cuslcnis  to  bis 
revenue,  and  enabled  him  to  build  cruisers  to  prey  upon  Athenian 
commerce.  Athens  was  weakened  by  the  loss  of  her  greater  allies 
in  the  Social  War  (3S7-35S),  and  still  more  by  a  policy  which  de- 
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voted  a  large  share  of  the  public  revenues  to  the'  feeding  and  enter- 
taioment  of  the  populace.' 

The  first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes,  351.  These  material  en- 
joyraents  were  disturbed  only  by  the  voice  of  Demosthenes  proclaim- 
ing anew  the  civic  ideals  of  Themistocles  and  Pericles,  which  called 
men  to  sacrifice  and  suffer  for  their  country.  In  his  First  Philippic, 
351,  he  informed  his  countrymen  that  their  enemy  had  grown  great 
through  their  own  sloth,  that  to  check  his  further  aggrandizement 
tbey  should  act  at  once:  "The  wealthy  should  contribute,  the 
physically  able  should  enlist;  in  a  word,  if  you  will  become  your 
own  masters,  and  cease  each  expecting  to  do  nothing  himself,  while 
his  neighbors  do  everything  for  him,  you  shall  then  with  Heaven's 
permission  recover  your  own,  get  back  what  you  have  frittered  away, 
and  chastise  Philip." "  To  send  a  general  off  with  a  few  empty 
ships  and  a  little  money  for  hiring  mercenaries,  as  you  have  often 
done,  he  continues  in  substance,  is  worse  than  useless,  for  the  general 
is  a  slave  to  his  hirelings,  who  merely  prey  upon  your  own  allies. 
Keep  a  small  fleet  cruising  on  the  northern  Aegean,  maimed  in  part  by 
citizens,  to  prc*ect  our  remaining  allies  and  to  harass  the  enemy, 
"  You,  Athenians,"  he  exclaims,  "  with  larger  means  than  any  other 
people  —  ships,  infantry,  and  income  —  have  never  up  to  this  day 
made  proper  use  of  any  of  them."  "  The  speaker  proposes  a  well- 
considered  plan  of  an  armament,  including  the  financial  support, 
which  to  his  country  would  have  been  a  mere  trifle.  He  was  still 
young,  however,  and  his  words  carried  little  weight.  Nothing  was 
dcme  on  that  occasion,  and  Philip  continued  to  gain  ground. 

Conquest  of  the  Olynthlao  confederacy,  349-8.  Two  years  later, 
after  demoralizing  the  Chalcidic  cities  with  bribes,  Philip  entered 
openly  upon  their  omquest.  Appeals  to  Athens  for  help  were  sup- 
ported by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  in  his  three  Olynlhiac  Ora- 
tions. The  spirit  of  these  addresses  is  like  that  of  the  First  Philippic 
described  above.  His  countrymen  should  grasp  this  God-given  op- 
portunity to  join  with  the  Olyathians  in  putting  down  the  common 
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enemy  of  Hellas,  an  enemy  steadily  advancing  toward  Athens.  It 
is  better  to  fi^ht  him  at  a  distance  than  to  see  the  ruin  of  our  farms, 
to  join  at  once  with  our  allies  and  with  his  disaffected  subjects  than 
later  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  alone.  His  power  is  indeed  fwmidable, 
as  other  speakers  have  shown,  but  it  rests  upon  a  weak  foundation, 
on  unrighteousness,  perjury,  and  falsehood,  and  will  fall  if  we  strike 
hard.  Far  from  losing  himself  in  eloquent  generalities,  the  young 
statesman  had  a  definite  plan  to  propose,  as  on  other  occasions,  worked 
out  in  minute  detail.  If  the  citizens  were  to  receive  maacy  from  the 
state,  he  maintains,  they  should  earn  it  by  labor  —  the  young  men  by 
military  duty,  the  elders  by  service  at  home.'*  This  appeal  for  pub- 
lic efficiency  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Inadequate  and  tardy  help  was  sent. 
The  Confederacy  fell.  Of  the  thirty-two  cities  which  composed  it  a 
few  only  were  spared  and  were  admitted  to  the  Macedonian  state  on 
an  equality  with  the  neighboring  towns.  The  rest  were  destroyed, 
and  the  inhabitants  enslaved.  Philip's  friends  throughout  Hellas 
were  favored  with  gifts  from  these  human  spoils.  An  Atbraian  met  a 
certain  man  of  Arcadia  driving  hcHneward  a  herd  of  thirty  Olyntbian 
women  and  children  whtHn  he  had  received  as  a  present  frem  his 
friend  the  kinK.  The  Athenian  wept  at  the  sight  and  bewailed  the 
abject  state  of  Hellas  that  could  endure  such  pitiable  scenes." 

At  length  it  was  clear  even  to  the  average  statesman  that  Hellas 
had  a  master,  whose  policy  toward  the  Greeks  was  not  only  intrigue, 
insinuation,  and  bribery,  but  likewise  blood  and  iron.  His  direct 
sway  extended  frwn  the  Hellespont  to  Thermopylae;  and  many  a  city 
farther  south  was  controlled  by  his  paid  henchmen. 

The  Sacred  War,  beginning  356.  For  srane  time  Philip  had 
been  involved  in  the  so-called  Sacred  War,  which  had  broken  out  in 
356.  During  her  supremacy  Thebes  had  control  of  the  Delphic 
amphictyony,  and  used  this  power  against  her  enemies.  It  was 
through  her  influence,  for  example,  that  the  amphictyonic  council  had 
fined   Sparta   five  hundred   talents   for  having   seized   the  Theban 
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Cadmea  in  time  of  peace.  This  sum  was  never  paid.  In  like  man- 
ner as  Fhocis  was  disinclined  to  bear  the  Theban  supremacy,  the 
council  proceeded  to  fine  some  of  her  leading  men  for  alleged  tres- 
passing upon  the  propeTty  of  Apollo.  On  the  refusal  of  the  accused 
to  pay  the  fines,  the  council  declared  a  Sacred  War  upon  their  coun- 
try. The  ^hocian  commander  seized  the  treasury  at  Delphi,  with 
which  he  hired  a  great  force  of  mercenaries.  Thus  provided,  he 
was  able  to  make  headway  against  the  Boeotians,  to  carry  the  war  into 
Thessaly,  and  to  contend  with  Philip.  Ultimately  the_21acedonian 
king  defeated  the  invaders  and  espelled-them  from  Thessaly.  Hel- 
lenic sentiment  disapproved  of  their  seizure  of  the  Delphic  treasury; 
and  though  both  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  their  allies, 
neither  g^ve  material  aid.  The  exhaustion  of  the  sacred  fund  was 
sure  to  bring  the  downfall  and  punishment  of  the  Phocians.^' 

The  treaty  of  Philocrates,  346.  Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  348.  when  the  Chalcidic  cities  were  destroyed,  Athens  was  con- 
tending alone  against  FhUip,  and  always  losing.  There  was  no  hope 
of  success,  and  hence  no  reason  for  prolonging  the  struggle.  Nego- 
tiations ended  in  the  peace  of  Philocrates,  346,  so-named  after  the 
Athenian  who  pnqxised  it.  The  treaty  established  not  only  peace  but 
a  defensive  alliance.  It  was  acknowledged  that  the  status  quo  ex- 
tended to  the  allies  of  both  parties  with  the  exception  of  the  Phocians. 
Accepting  the  inevitable,  Demosthenes  had  worked  for  the  peace.  The 
Athenians  voted  for  it,  however,  under  the  strange  delusion  that 
Philip  intended  to  spare  Pbocis  and  to  attack  the  Thebans." 

Devastation  of  Phods.  The  men  of  Athens  were  not  long  kept  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Phocians.  The  amphictyonic  council 
had  invited  Philip  to  put  an  end  to  the  Sacred  War,  and  he  was 
now  in  a  position  to  accept.  The  helpless  Phocians  yielded  uncon- 
ditiooaUy.  Their  towns  were  destnq^d  and  they  were  scattered  in 
villages.  They  were  oHnpelled  further  by  an  annual  tribute  of  sixty 
talents  to  replace  the  plundered  treasure.  To  see  that  these  measures 
were  carried  out  the  king  quartered  troops  oa  the  country.  Its  cim- 
dition,  as  Demosthenes  saw  it  shortly  afterward,  was  pitiable:  "  The 
ruin  that  has  fallen  on  the  poor  Phocians  may  be  seen  .  .  .  from  what 
has  actually  been  done  —  a  shocking  and  pitiable  sight,  men  of 
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Athens.  On  our  journey  to  E)elphi  we  were  forced  to  see  it  all  — 
houses  razed  to  the  ground,  walls  demolished,  a  country  stripped  of 
its  adult  male  population,  a  few  women  and  little  children,  and  mis- 
erable old  men.  No  language  can  equal  the  wretchedness  now  exist- 
ing there.'"*  The  Phocians  were  escluded  from  the  amphictyony 
and  their  two  votes  were  transferred  to  Philip  and  his  desc«idants. 
The  man  whom  patriot  Greeks  had  scoffed  at  as  a  barbarian  and 
drunkard,  a  boon  companion  of  the  off-scourings  of  society,  was  thus 
publicly  acknowledged  as  a  Hellene,  and  was  given  the  presidency 
of  the  Pythian  games  held  that  autumn.  He  was  now  the  arbiter  of 
Greek  affairs,  and  his  name  in  flattery  or  execration  was  on  evoy 
man's  lips." 
-"  Philip's  larger  ambition  and  its  obstacle  in  Athens.  About  this 
time  Philip  began  to  think  of  making  war  upon  Persia.  With  this 
end  in  view  he  desired  the  peace  and  the  good  will  of  the  Hellenes 
and  his  own  electirai  to  the  chief  command.  As  a  strong  navy  would 
be  indispensable,  he  especially  courted  the  friendship  of  Athens. 
His  advances  in  the  latter  direction  were  repelled.  Shocked  at  the 
ruin  of  the  Phocians,  the  Athenians  burned  for  a  renewal  of  iMStili- 
ties,  and  were  restrained  with  great  difficulty  by  Demothenes."  They 
considered  the  treaty  of  Philocrates  a  disgrace  to  themselves,  and  al- 
lowed its  author  to  be  driven  by  prosecution  into  exile.  Demosthenes 
brought  Aeschines,  a  rival  orator,  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  having 
bartered  to  Philip  the  interests  of  Athens.  This  misconduct,  the 
prosecutor  alleged,  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  embassies  to  Philip 
connected  with  the  recent  treaty,  in  which  both  Aeschines  and  Demos- 
thenes had  taken  part.  The  speeches  of  these  adversaries  at  the  trial, 
343,  are  a  hopeless  maze  of  contradictions;  neither  antagonist  seems 
to  have  hesitated  at  falsehood.  Aeschines  was  acquitted  by  only  thirty 
votes.  Against  him  it  must  at  least  be  said  that  from  the  bitterest 
opponent  of  Philip  he  was  suddenly  converted,  in  the  embassy  pre- 
ceding the  peace,  into  an  ardent  champion;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  and  Philocrates  had  received  from  Philip  estates  in  the  con- 
quered tcrritor>-  of  Olynthus.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Philip's  friends  at 
Athens  were  at  length  in  disrepute;  the  popularity  of  1 
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and  with  it  the  strength  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party,  grew  from 
day  to  day."  These  men  looked  upon  the  peace  merdy  as  a  breath- 
ing time,  on  Philip  as  an  enemy  at  heart,  who  when  the  opportune 
mtxnent  should  come,  would  treat  Athens  as  he  had  treated  Olynthus. 
Under  the  lead  of  Demosthenes  therefore  they  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity to  hamper  the  further  extension  of  his  power. 

Philip  in  Epinu  and  Peloponnese;  a  new  Hellenic  Federation. 
Meanwhile  Philip  placed  his  brother-in-law  Alexander  on  the  throne 
of  Epirus,  strengthened  his  hold  upon  Thrace  and  Thessaly,  and  by 
his  characteristic  methods  gained  an  ascendancy  in  Peloponnese. 
Athens,  tm  the  other  band,  won  for  herself  a  coasiderable  federa- 
ti(Hi,  including  Euboea,  Megara,  Corinth,  Achaea,  Acamania,  Leucas, 
Phocis.  and  lastly  Thebes,  still  the  most  powerful  city-state  on  the 
peninsula.  Since  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  362.  had  put  an  end  to 
city-supremacy,  its  place  was  filled  by  the  principle  of  the  balance  of 
power.  In  the  new  political  system  the  object  of  the  statesman  was 
to  prevent  any  one  of  the  greater  city-states  —  Thebes,  Athens,  Lace- 
daemon,  and  Argos  —  from  growing  so  powerful  as  to  menace  the 
liberties  of  the  rest.  From  the  b^inning  of  his  public  career  Demos- 
thenes consistently  upheld  this  principle.  In  his  judgment  Athens 
should  protect  the  weaker  States  and  should  refrain  from  exercising 
c(»npulsion  toward  any  of  them.  She  should  make  of  herself  an 
efficient  military  power,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  accept  the  leadership  when 
voluntarily  tendered  by  Hellas."  The  federation  of  Hellenes  men- 
tioned above  was  largely  his  work;  and  the  union  between  Athens 
and  Thebes,  the  leading  powers  in  eastern  Hellas,  who  had  long 
cherished  toward  each  other  the  bitterest  haired,  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment of  statesmanship,  as  it  formed  an  important  step  toward  Hellenic 
unity. 

Battle  of  Chaeronea,  338.  For  the  success  of  this  policy  time  was 
lacking.  Unfortunately  for  the  Hellenic  cause  a  Sacred  War  bad 
again   been  declared  for  alleged  trespassing  upon  the  property  of 
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Apollo  ■ —  Ml  this  occasion  against  the  little  town  of  Amphissa,  Locris; 
and  Philip  had  been  invited  by  the  amphictyons  to  take  the  cap- 
taincy. A  clash  with  the  federals  was  inevitable.  In  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea,  Boeotia,  he  routed  their  forces.  As  further  resistance 
seemed  hopeless,  the  federation  dissolved  and  Philip  was  left  free  to 
organize  Greece  according  to  hi^  pleasure.  Sparta  alcme  held  out 
Philip  ravaged  her  country,  and  trimmed  off  a  wide  strip  of  territory 
on  the  east,  north  and  west,  but  failed  to  conquer  the  state.*' 

Philip's  treatment  of  Thebes  and  of  Athens;  his  garrisons. 
In  meting  out  punishment  Philip  was  most  severe  upon  Thebes,  whid 
had  been  most  subservient  to  him  but  had  deserted  at  the  last  hour. 
She  lost  her  hegemony  over  Boeotia;  the  leaders  in  the  revolt  who 
failed  to  escape  were  put  to  death;  and  a  garrison  was  placed  in  the 
Cadmea.  Philip  found  it  advisable  likewise  tq  garrison  Chalcis  and 
Corinth.  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  which  had  opposed  him  most 
consistently,  received  unexpected  favors.  This  city  still  commanded 
the  sea:  and  Philip  could  not  risk  a  lonK  and  uncertain  siege,  espe- 
cially as  Athens  might  be  able  to  bring  Persia  and  many  Greek 
States  to  her  support.  In  his  plans  for  the  future,  too,  the  coopera- 
tion of  Athens  was  necessary.  The  king  therefore  freed  the  Atbeoiui 
prisoners  without  ransom,  and  left  the  city  her  coastituti(xi  and  her 
territory,  including  the  islands  settled  by  her  colonists.  She  had  to 
give  up  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  but  received  in  exchange  the  Boeo- 
tian Oropus.  No  foreign  troops  crossed  her  border,  and  none  of  her 
statesmen  were  touched.'" 

Philip's  Hellenic  league,  winter  of  338-7.  Philip  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  organization  of  Hellas.  On  his  invitation  all  the  States 
of  the  peninsula,  excepting  Lacedaemon,  and  of  the  islands  round 
about  sent  deputies  to  a  Hellenic  congress  at  Corinth.  The  States 
were  represented,  as  in  the  Boeotian  league,  according  to  pxipulation. 
The  constituticHi  of  the  new  union  was  incorporated  in  a  treaty  be- 
tween that  body  and  Philip  and  in  the  mutual  oaths  of  the  contracting 
parties,  as  follows:  The  States  shall  be  independent  and  self-govern- 
ing, and  any  who  attempt  to  subvert  the  constitution  existing  at  the 
time  when  the  oaths  are  taken  shall  be  considered  enemies  of  all  who 
share  in  the  treaty.     It  is  further  provided  that  all  the  deputies  and 
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al]  who  have  a  care  for  the  public  safety  shall  see  that,  in  the  States 
which  share  in  the  peace,  there  shall  be  no  executions  or  banishments 
contrary  to  the  laws  now  existing;  in  the  States,  or  confiscations  of 
property  or  redivisions  of  the  soil  or  abolitions  of  debt  or  emancipa- 
tioaa  of  slaves  for  revolutionary  purposes.  In  case  the  exiles  from 
any  State  attempt  a  forcible  return,  the  State  which  harbors  such 
militant  exiles  shall  be  excluded  from  the  peace.  All  are  at  liberty 
to  navigate  the  sea,  and  the  State  which  infringes  this  right  shall 
be  deemed  a  cranmon  enemy.  The  contracting  States  agree  not  to 
encroach  upon  one  another  in  any  way,  but  faithfully  to  keep  the 
peace.  Between  Philip  and  the  league  there  is  to  be  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance.  Philip  is  to  be  the  commander-in-chief.  The 
deputies  pledge  their  States  by  oath  not  to  overthrow  the  kingship  of 
Philip  or  of  his  descendants  but  to  maintain  the  treaty  and  to  wage 
war  up<m  any  who  violate  it.  These  arrangements  were  to  be  perma- 
nent. It  was  further  decided  that  Macedon  and  Hellas  should  wage 
jointly  a  war  against  Persia  under  Philip's  command.  The  sum  of 
the  Hellenic  forces  was  reckoned  at  200,000  infantry  and  15,000  cav- 
alry." 

Valuation  of  this  achievement.  In  this  way  was  achieved  a 
unification  of  eastern  Hellas  for  which  the  best  minds  of  the  race 
had  long  been  yearning.  Had  the  Greeks  possessed  sufficient  politi- 
cal experience,  they  would  have  accepted  the  situation,  and  would 
ultimately  have  been  able  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  supremacy. 
The  centrifugal  tendencies  of  the  cities,  however,  were  still  too  strcmg 
to  endure  this  forcible  bridling;  so  independent  in  fact  was  the  Greek 
spirit  that  the  coercion  itself  served  as  a  powerful  factor  of  disinte- 
gration. The  large  degree  of  liberty  still  left  to  the  Hellenes  existed 
on  sufferance  only.  Despite  his  benevolence  Philip  was  a  self- 
constituted  despot:  and  the  Greeks,  even  if  they  had  been  willing 
to  submit  to  a  loving  master,  possessed  no  guarantee  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  good  will.  The  supremacy  of  Macedon  was  an  innova- 
tion upon  that  of  the  city-state  in  two  important  respects:  it  was  the 
rule  (1)  of  a  semi-civilized  people  over  a  highly  cultured  race,  (2) 
of  a  military  power  centralized  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  in  spite 
of  his  benevolence  to  Hellas  and  his  admiration  for  her  culture, 

•  iTIie  tfMly  wiih  Ak.and«  wu  (wnlially  tht  ami  u  Ih.l  with  PhiHp.  snd  It* 
uma   »w   Mcordinsly    bat    eiprrued    In    P«iid.    Urmimh.    Tr/aly   laith    Almander.    ta- 
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was  essentially  an  egoist.  The  issue  between  Philip  and  the  Hellenes 
is  alive  today;  and  the  historian  who  maintains  that  the  strong  man 
is  iustified  in  forcibly  imposing  his  rule  upon  mankind  upholds 
Philip,  whereas  the  believer  in  democracy,  in  the  rif(ht  of  the  people 
to  determine  their  own  government,  necessarily  gives  the  greater  share 
of  his  sympathy  to  the  Hellenes. '°  Their  freedom  was  not  destroyed 
but  merely  abridged  by  the  battle  of  Chaeronea. 

Hellenic  and  modern  history  compared.  In  reviewing  their 
history  to  this  date  the  reader  who  applies  present  standards  to  the 
stru^les  among  their  cities  is  tempted  to  regard  their  wars  as  con- 
temptibly petty,  and  to  look  upon  the  Greeks  as  supremely  foolish  in 
clinging  so  tenaciously  to  their  city-states.  This  view,  however,  is 
subject  to  correction  through  a  right  historical  perspective.  The 
great  war  which  began  August  1,  1914,  has  clearly  revealed  the  fact 
that  in  political  wisdom  the  world  has  not  advanced  appreciably  be- 
yond the  Greeks.  By  a  process  of  gradual  growth  rather  than  tbrou^ 
statesmanship^  the  nation  has  been  substituted  for  the  city;  but  to  one 
who  regards  the  situation  without  partisanship  the  antipathies  and 
the  rivalries  among  nations  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  of 
former  time  among  cities,  while  the  wars  between  groups  of  nations 
are  inc(Hnparably  more  destructive  to  life  and  property  and  hence 
more  prejudicial  to  civilization.  From  this  point  of  view  the  military 
and  political  strivings  of  the  Greek  republics  are  worthy  of  our  study. 
In  principle  though  not  in  magnitude  they  are  sufficiendy  near  to 
modem  conditions  to  afford  us  at  least  an  occasional  lesson  in  p(diti- 
cal  science. 

II  Wllhin  the  pan  lev  ifcvits  Ihtie  has  ariHn  a  tonildrrablc  cliu  of  achoUn  inUi- 

abovt.  Tbclr  trtument  of  fdunh-nntury  hiitorv  hai  for  lu  di»(  object  the  juiiificitfcn  of 
Philip  and  Alexander.  For  thii  purpow  they  paint  the  »cia1  and  political  condllloiu  al 
the  time  in  aa  repellent  colon  a>  pouible.  repreaentini  the  Greclu  u  totally  deaenenlc 
both  politically  and  iwclllly,  capable  n[  redcmpllon  in  no  olhrr  iray  than  Ihroush  nibfup- 
llon  by  the  strong  man.  Thla  accusation  li  reluled  in  the  peilinent  (hapten  o(  the  pmnit 
volume.  In  the  third  century  the  Creeks  of  their  own  Initiative  diicovired  a  Blution  ol 
Iheir  political  difficuliiea  in  the  federal  union,  too  late,  however,  for  the  pceacrvatioa  al 
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don,  IQ14).  It  it  a  curiums  fact  that  most  modern  writers  on  this  subject 
may  be  divided  definitely  into  two  classes:  tliosc  who  sympathize  with  Demos- 
thenes, regard  the  Athenian  democrecy  as  essentially  sound,  and  dislike  Philip, 
and  those  on  the  other  hand,  who  champion  Philip  and  condemn  both  Demos- 
thenes and  the  Athenian  democracy.  To  the  former  class  belong  Grotc.  Curtius, 
Schaefer,  Dfraosthenes  umJ  seine  Zeit  (Teubner,  1885-7);  Blaas,  Gtsckichtt 
der  attischn  Beredsamkrit  (Teubner,  1880);  Well,  Haranguei  de  Dtmostktn 
(Paris.  IS81].  Unfavorable  to  Demosthenes  are  Holm  and  Beloch.  In  English 
Hogarth,  Philip  and  Alexander  of  Maetdtm  (Scribner,  1897),  has  given  a 
popular  representation  of  this  view  in  iu  extreme  form. 
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Effects  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  upon  populatioii  and  econ- 
omy. With  the  political  developments  from  the  close  of  the  Pel(q>- 
oimesian  war  to  the  formation  of  the  Hellenic  uni<m  under  Philip 
the  econcHnic  and  social  ctHiditions  of  the  period  are  closely  inter- 
related. We  are  able  but  roughly  to  estimate  the  effects  of  the 
PelofKmnesian  war  upon  papulation  and  econtxny.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  conflict,  through  waste  of  life  and  property  and  throu^ 
the  withdrawal  of  the  energies  of  states  from  the  productive  works  of 
peace,  was  in  a  hi^h  degree  damaging.  The  victors  suffered  only 
less  than  the  vanquished.  Through  losses  in  war  and  more  through 
economic  causes  the  number  of  Spartan  "  peers  "  had  sunk  to  two 
thousand,  and  this  body  continued  throughout  the  fourth  century  to 
shrink  till  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  no  more  than  one  thousand  re- 
mained. The  number  of  "  inferiors  "  correspondingly  grew  while  that 
of  the  perioeci  and  of  the  helots  remained  substantially  unchanged.' 
These  circumstances  augmented  the  difficulty  of  governing  the  newly 
acquired  empire  and  even  of  holding  the  lower  Lacedaemonian  classes 
in  subordination.  The  situation  was  complicated  by  the  inflow  of 
silver  as  contributions  from  the  new  Aegean  allies.  Despite  a  law 
that  the  precious  metals  were  to  be  used  by  the  State  aloie,  private 
citizens  now  acquired  money,  some  by  embezzling  the  public  funds. 
Among  the  latter  was  Gylippus,  an  eminent  general,  who  secreted  the 
stolen  treasure  of  Athenian  coins  beneath  his  roof,  till  his  servant 
reported  to  the  ephors  that  "  under  his  tiles  roosted  many  owls,"  * 
Other  Spartans  avoided  the  penalty  by  depositing  their  mcmey  with 
their  Arcadian  neighbors.    Thus  accustfMned  to  disobedience  of  law 
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and  traditional  discipline,  wealthy  Spartans  went  through  the  form  of 
eating  their  meagre  repasts  at  public  tables  while  living  privately  in 
unstinted  luxury.  This  expensive  standard  of  life,  introduced  by  the 
few  wealthy,  was  readily  adopted,  along  with  its  attendant  ctntempt 
for  the  law,  by  the  poorer  peers.  The  increasing  luxury  and  rising 
prices  of  imports,  together  with  the  long-continued  tendency  to  the 
cwcentration  of  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  women,  did  more 
to  thin  the  ranks  of  the  peers  than  had  been  effected  by  the  war  with 
Athens.  The  reason  is  that  a  peer  whose  estate  fell  menacingly  near 
the  minimum  production  required  by  his  syssition  had  no  lawful 
means  of  recruiting  his  failing  fortune;  for  he  was  still  a  professitmal 
soldier,  who  could  engage  in  no  business  nor  even  work  with  his  own 
hands  in  his  field.  His  only  resource  was  to  wed  a  rich  wife;  yet 
even  thus  he  might  incur  the  penalty  for  a  breach  of  the  law  against 
an  unseemly  marriage.  At  Sparta,  feminism,  nourished  by  her  pe- 
culiar usages,  bad  taken  the  form  of  lawlessness  and  intemperance, 
luxury  at  table  and  in  dress,  basking  in  dainty  robes  of  costly  work- 
manship or  rearing  horses  for  the  chariot  events  at  Olympia.*  The 
ostentation  and  arrogance  of  women  were  especially  irritating  to  the 
lower  classes.  Among  the  latter  the  inferiors,  a  grade  of  Spartans 
too  poor  to  make  their  contributions  to  the  syssitia  and  for  this  reason 
disfranchised,  formed  a  dangerous  element  in  the  community.  Shortly 
after  the  accession  of  Agesilaus  one  of  their  number,  Cinadon,  hatched 
a  conspiracy  for  overthrowing  the  constitution  and  levelling  distinc- 
tions of  rank.  The  plot  came  to  light;  and  Cinadon,  when  arrested, 
gave  as  his  motive:  "  I  wished  to  be  inferior  to  no  man  in  Lacedae- 
mon."  He  and  his  accomplices  miserably  pjerished;  *  but  their  death 
gave  no  lasting  security  to  the  peers,  who  continued  to  dwell  on  the 
thin  crust  of  a  social  volcano.  It  was  in  fact  a  misfortune  for 
Sparta  that  no  Cinadon  or  Lysander  by  reform  or  revolution  succeeded 
in  extending  the  citizenship  at  least  to  the  perioeci  and  in  emancipat- 
ing the  helots.  Her  rigid  system,  well  adapted  to  a  primitive  com- 
munity and  exceedingly  efficient  while  the  citizens  believed  in  it,  had 
long  been  obsolete,  continued  merely  by  the  inertia  of  the  Spartans. 
They  had  lost  the  character  essential  to  its  vital  maintenance;  and 
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instead  of  expanding  in  culture  and  in  outlook  with  other  Hellenes, 
they  had  grown  more  ignorant  and  more  illiberal  than  ever.  Dream- 
ers like  Plato,  disregarding  the  facts,  might  in  imagination  transfonn 
them  into  ideal  citizens,  converting  even  their  shortcomings  into  trans- 
cendent virtues;  and  laconizers  in  various  cities  might  still  go  about  in 
short  chitons,  with  caestus  on  arm,  and  with  ears  bruised  in  the  curious 
delusion  that  by  these  outward  forms  they  were  embodying  the  manli- 
ness of  Lacedaemon.  Xenophon,  however,  a  practical  man,  tbou^ 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Sparta,  saw  in  the  petty  ambiticHi  and 
sordid  greed  of  individuals  a  mark  of  decadence,  whereas  the  cold 
reasoner  Aristotle  found  every  branch  of  the  government  weakened 
through  venality  and  incapacity."  In  his  opinion  the  fundamental 
defect  lay  in  the  mistaken  object  of  their  education?  "  The  Lacedae- 
monians .  .  .  brutalize  their  children  by  laborious  exercises  wbidt 
they  think  will  make  them  courageous.  In  fact  as  we  have  often  re- 
peated, education  should  not  be  exclusively  directed  to  this  or  to  any 
other  single  end.  Even  if  we  suppose  the  Lacedaemonians  to  be  right 
in  their  end,  they  do  not  attain  it;  for  among  the  barbarians  and 
among  animals  courage  is  found  associated,  not  with  the  greatest 
ferocity,  but  with  a  gentle  and  lionlike  temper.  ...  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  Lacedaemonians,  while  they  were  themselves  assiduous  in 
their  laborious  drill,  were  superior  to  others,  but  are  now  beaten  both 
in  war  and  in  gymnastic  exercises.  For  their  ancient  superiority  dfd 
not  depend  upon  their  mode  of  training  the  youth,  but  only  <hi  the 
circumstance  that  they  trained  them  at  a  time  when  others  did  not. 
Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  noble,  not  the  brutal,  should  have  the 
first  place.  ...  We  should  judge  the  Lacedaemonians,  not  from 
what  they  have  been,  but  from  what  they  are;  for  now  they  have  rivals 
who  compete  with  their  education,  whereas  formerly  they  had  none."  • 
Here  is  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  remained 
stationary  for  centuries  while  the  other  Hellenes  were  progressing. 
Archaeological  research,  however,  convinces  us  of  their  actual  de- 
cline.' As  usually  happens,  too,  with  extreme  views,  the  judgments 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  both  wrong.  In  spite  of  shortconiingB 
the  conduct  of  the  Spartans  in  crises,  as  after  the  battle  of  Lcuctn, 
still  reveals  good  results  of  their  discipline,  while  their  inbred  cour- 
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age,  their  miliury  training  and  prudence  in  authority  still  recom- 
mended individual  Spartans  as  ctmunanders  to  Hellenic  States  when 
menaced  by  especial  dan)^r.  It  was  worthy  of  her  past  that,  after 
the  overwhelming  Macedonian  victory  at  Chaeronea,  Sparta  alone  of 
all  the  city-states  continued  to  maintain  her  liberty  against  the  vic- 
tor.' 

Effects  of  the  PeloponnesUs  War  as  a  whole.  The  effect  of  the 
war  with  Athens  od  Peloponnese  as  a  whole  was  less  marked.  The 
isolation  of  the  peninsula  by  the  Athenian  fleet  during  the  early  years 
of  the  struggle  must  have  greatly  damaged  commerce.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  conflict,  when  all  fear  of  the  Athenian  naval  supremacy  had 
vanished,  there  began  a  tendency  to  concentrate  in  cities  and  to  an  in- 
dustrial economy,  which  continued  during  the  fourth  century.  Hence 
it  was  that  Agesilaus  could  speak  of  Sparta's  allies  as  potters,  smiths, 
masons,  carpenters,  and  other  such  mechanics.  These  changes  dimin- 
ished the  number  capable  of  equipping  themselves  for  service  in  the 
heavy  infantry,  while  adding  to  the  day  laborers  and  the  slaves.  Hence 
while  the  total  population  remained  about  the  same  in  numbers,  it 
underwent  social  deterioration.  The  decline  of  agriculture  was  not 
especially  due  to  an  impoverishment  of  the  soil;  for  toward  the  end 
of  the  century,  if  we  may  trust  Aristotle,  even  the  serf-worked  fields 
of  Lacedaemon  were  capable  of  supporting  an  army  of  30,000  foot 
and  1,500  horse.  After  all  has  been  said,  the  military  decline  of 
Peloponnese  in  the  fourth  century  may  be  traced  to  political  disinte- 
gration more  than  to  waste  of  war  or  to  economic  factors.* 

Sicily.  Syracuse,  another  victor  in  the  war  with  Athens,  made 
no  econixnic  gain  thnnigh  her  success;  and  soon  all  Sicily  had  to 
suffer  repeated  Carthaginian  invasiwis,  involving  not  only  the  desola- 
tion of  fields  but  the  destruction  of  wealthy  cities.  The  long  tyranny 
of  Dionysius,  however,  in  spite  of  exactions  brought  prosperity  to 
Sicily  and  contributed  to  the  growth  of  his  capital  till  it  became 
the  greatest  city  in  the  Hellenic  world.  The  downfall  of  the  tyranny 
was  followed  by  other  destructive  wars,  but  every  new  period  of  quiet 
renewed  her  prosperity,  while  losses  in  population  were  made  good 
by  colonization.  It  speaks  well  for  the  vitality  of  the  Sicilians  and 
for  the  continued  fertility  of  their  soil  that  in  the  third  century,  when 
R<Mne  and  Carthage  first  came  into  conflict,  the  island  was  still  wealthy 

tConduct  tlUi  Uuclri;  p.  Mi.    Allcr  Chuninea;  p.  47T. 
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and  populous.  Under  Agatbocles  (317-2S9),  the  populatitn  had 
increased  to  about  a  million,  tlie  ereat  majority  of  whom  were  free- 
men.*"    From  that  time,  however,  it  began  to  decline. 

Magna  Graecia.  Although  in  the  fourth  century  the  greater  part 
of  Magna  Graecia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lucanians,  the  cities 
which  remained  free  were  still  prosperous.  Among  them  Tarentutn 
was  by  far  the  largest.  It  is  reported  that  she  could  put  into  the  fidd 
an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  2,000  horse.  A  reason  for  her  great- 
ness lay  in  the  ci'rcumstance  that  her  port  was  the  first  reached  by 
ships  sailing  westward  from  Greece  or  southward  from  the  Adriatic 
coasts,  which  poured  a  considerable  trade  into  southern  Italy  and 
Sicily.  The  fertile  soil  of  the  Tarentines,  their  fisheries,  handicrafts, 
and  extensive  trade  with  the  interior  as  well  as  with  foreign  lands 
brought  them  extraordinary  wealth.  Thence  arose  a  standard  of  cran- 
fort  and  refinement  which  dazzled  or  shocked  the  rest  of  Hellas.  Men 
wore  delicately  fringed  gowns,  such  as  only  the  most  luxurious 
women  elsewhere  could  afford,  and  they  multiplied  the  festivals  till, 
it  is  said,  their  number  exceeded  the  days  of  the  year,  Theopompus, 
a  contemporary  historian,  thus  describes  their  life:  "The  city  of 
the  Tarentines  sacrifices  oxen  nearly  every  month  and  provides  public 
dinners,  whereas  the  multitude  of  private  pers(»is  are  ctmtinually 
engaged  in  banquets  and  drinking  parties.  The  Tarentines  have 
som^  such  saying  as  this:  'Other  men  because  they  are  fcmd  of 
personal  exertion,  and  because  they  devote  themselves  to  actual  labor, 
thus  prepare  their  subsistence  for  the  future,  whereas  we  through 
our  banquets  and  pleasures  are  not  about  to  live  but  are  already 
living.* "  Naturally  on  such  topics  writers  are  prone  to  exaggera- 
tion; and  this  extreme  criticism  we  may  balance  by  the  fact  that 
through  the  fourth  century  the  Pythagoreans  were  a  power  in  the 
government,  whose  moderation  in  the  distribution  of  offices  anMng 
the  rich  and  poor  calls  forth  the  commendation  of  Aristotle."  De- 
spite the  commerce  and  industry  of  Tarentum,  Syracuse,  and  lesser 
cities,  the  economy  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Graecia  was  chiefly  agricul- 
tural. 
Effects  of  the  war  on  the  island  States  of  the  Aegean  Sea. 
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Doubtless  the  Kreatest  sufferers  from  the  wars  of  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  were  the  island  States  of  the  Aesean  sea,  exposed  as  they 
were  to  the  alternate  ravages  of  the  two  hostile  powers,  and  to  the 
more  destructive  conflicts  of  civil  factions.  The  waste  of  agricul- 
tural resources  in  the  destruction  of  vineyards,  orchards,  and  forests, 
and  in  the  thinning  of  the  soil  through  forced  neglect  and  through 
washings  by  rain,  cculd  never  be  wholly  repaired.  Vainly  the 
courageous  inhabitants  tried  to  balance  the  loss  of  productivity  by 
extending  their  terraces  high  up  the  mountain  sides;  to  the  contem- 
porary observer  their  poverty  seemed  pitiable.  A  partial  recovery 
was  experienced  under  the  too  brief  ascendancy  of  Athens.  It  was 
not  till  the  opening  of  the  East  by  Alexander  that  the  Aegean  islands 
along  the  Asiatic  seaboard  took  on  a  new  industrial  life,  as  the 
centre  of  commerce  shifted  from  Peiraeus  to  Rhodes." 

The  Greeks  of  Asia.  The  Greeks  of  Asia,  whom  Lacedaemon 
sold  to  the  King,  suffered  chiefly  through  lack  of  respect  in  the  Persian 
government  for  the  perscmality  of  its  subjects.  It  was  not  enough 
that  the  beautiful  youths  and  girls  of  respectable  Hellenic  families 
were  drafted  into  the  degrading  service  and  the  harems  of  Persian 
grandees;  but  the  entire  population  had  daily  to  submit  to  the  insolence 
of  the  satraps  and  their  deputies,  whose  effeminacy  the  Hellenes 
despised.  Isocrates  declares:  "They  suffer  in  their  own  persons 
harsher  treatment  than  our  bought  slaves;  for  no  one  illtreats  his 
servants  as  they  (the  Persians)  chastise  freemen."  Not  strange  there- 
fore was  their  zeal  in  supporting  Agesilaus  and  their  intense  regret 
at  his  departure.'*  They  were  disturbed,  too,  by  the  armed  rivalries 
of  the  satraps  and  by  the  operations  of  the  Corinthian  war.  After- 
ward, however,  came  an  era  of  quiet  in  which,  so  far  as  material  gains 
can  atone  for  loss  of  freedom,  they  were  repaid  by  an  extraordinary 
increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  chiefly  due  to  freedom  of  commerce 
with  the  interior.  Under  these  favorable  circumstances  E[)hesus 
assumed  a  splendor  unknown  to  her  past,  and  as  the  capital  of  Carta 
Halicamassus  revived.  At  the  same  time  the  Hellenes  of  Asia  grad- 
ually adapted  themsselves  to  Oriental  ideas  and  conditions  of  life. 

The  Lords  of  Thessaly.     In  the  period  now  under  review  Thessaly 
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came  into  greater  pTominence,  though  less  as  a  master  than  as  a  victim 
of  political  events.  This  country  contained  a  larger  area  of  arable 
land  tlian  any  other  in  Greece,  but  was  occupied  frcm  of  (dd  by  great 
lords  ruling  over  a  multitude  of  serfs  —  the  penestae.  Partly  for  this 
reason  it  was  one  of  the  most  backward  countries  in  Hellas.  Adopt- 
ing the  worst  vices  of  civilizaticm,  the  masters  passed  their  time  in  dic- 
ing and  drunkenness,  eating  at  tables  loaded  with  expensive  viands, 
entertained  meanwhile  by  piping  and  dancing  girls.  Since  the  age 
of  Pericles,  however,  the  lords  began  to  open  their  hearts  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Hellenic  culture.  Especially  rhetoric  and  sophistry  found  a 
welcome  home  with  them;  and  undoubtedly  the  latter  study  had  a  part 
in  the  luckless  movement  toward  social  levelling.  It  is  significant 
that  near  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  Pherae,  the  city  most  accessible 
by  sea  to  the  rest  of  Hellas,  was  the  scene  of  an  attempt  to  liberate 
the  penestae,  made  by  candidates  for  the  tyranny.  In  their  tisurpa- 
tion  they  freed  the  serfs  of  the  neighborhood  and  armed  them  against 
their  lords.  This  movement,  however,  did  not  end  in  a  general 
liberation.  The  lack  of  enterprise  in  the  lower  class,  due  to  their 
subjection,  kept  the  general  econcmiy  pastoral  and  agricultural.  The 
considerable  exports  and  imports  accordingly  were  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  who  by  means  of  their  capital  mercilessly  exploited  the  in- 
habitants. The  continual  seditions  and  the  military  interference  of 
Spartans,  Thebans,  Fhocians,  and  Macedonians,  joined  with  the  es- 
tablished serfdom  in  augmenting  the  poverty  of  the  country  and  in 
retarding  its  economic  and  cultural  progress.'* 

Attica  during  the  fourth  century.  It  is  only  for  Attica  that  our 
information  affords  us  a  view  of  the  general  features  of  social  and 
econcmic  life  during  the  fourth  century,  though  even  for  that  country 
there  are  many  disappointing  gaps  in  our  knowledge.  The  remainder 
of  the  chapter  accordingly  is  given  to  Athenian  conditions  with  occa- 
sional  references  to  other  parts  of  Hellas. 

Athens  —  hei  condition  after  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Nat- 
urally Athens  was  amcaig  the  chief  sufferers  in  the  Peltqxmnesian  War. 
Her  country  was  more  systematically  harried  than  any  other  in  Hellas, 
and  the  thin  soil  had  less  to  lose  by  negligence  In  fertilizing  and  by 
the  enemy's  ravages  than  that  of  the  islands.     The  mountain  sides 
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became  more  banen,  the  rocks  pFOtmded  more  nakedly  than  before. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  with  all  their  efforts  the  inhabitants  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  the  soil  to  its  earlier  fertility.  Country  dwellings 
and  bams  had  been  burned  or  torn  down  and  carried  oS  by  the  The- 
bans;  the  live  stock  bad  been  killed  and  eaten  by  owners  or  driven 
off  by  the  invaders.  More  than  20.000  slaves,  many  of  them  skilled 
workmen,  had  deserted  to  the  enemy.  Thus  many  citizens  were  de- 
prived of  their  shop-hands  and  their  livelihood.  Merchant  ships  as 
well  as  war  galleys  had  perished,  and  industry  pitiably  shrank. 
The  loss  of  property  in  the  islands  impoverished  many  citizens  fOT- 
merly  in  affluence.  "  As  for  money,"  says  one  of  these  unfortunates, 
"  you  would  have  a  better  chance  to  find  it  in  the  street  than  to  borrow 
it  of  a  banker."^' 

Even  iDOre  deplwable  was  the  loss  of  life.  In  battle,  pestilence, 
starvation,  and  executions  under  the  Thirty,  the  number  of  adult  male 
citizens  had  sunk  to  about  20,000;  and  it  never  thereafter  greatly 
exceeded  that  total.  In  addition  to  dwindling  eCOTomic  resources  and 
a  notable  rise  in  the  standard  of  living,  it  is  probable  that  the  spread 
of  malaria  from  the  neglected  fields  militated  against  racial  vitality.'* 

Attica,  a  country  of  small  farms.  Of  the  total  number  of  citi- 
zens mentioned  above,  fully  20,000  were  landowners.  Although 
doubtless  many  holdings  were  dwelling-lots  in  the  city  or  Peiraeus, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  through  the  fourth  century  Attica  re- 
mained a  country  of  small  farms.  For  example,  of  sixteen  rural 
mortgages  known  to  us.  which  ranged  from  five  hundred  to  eight 
thousand  drachmas,  precisely  one  half  were  within  the  limit  of  a 
thousand  drachmas.  Even  though  the  actual  value  may  have  been 
double  the  mortgage,  these  farms  were  remarkably  small.  In  like 
manner,  of  nine  rural  inheritances  ranging  from  two  thousand  to  fif- 
teen thousand  drachmas,  and  representing  therefore  the  better  class  of 
landed  properties,  the  average  value  was  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
drachmas.  As  happens  in  a  country  of  smidl  farms,  the  estates  of  a 
relatively  wealthy  proprietor  were  located  in  widely  separted  parts 
of  the  country.  Far  from  any  tendency  toward  latifundia,  the  process 
of  dividing  larger  estates  among  several  owners  was  under  way  in 
this  period;  so  that  when  a  relatively  great  farm  came  upon  the 
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market,  often  it  was  divided  into  small  plots  in  order  to  attract  pur- 
chasers with  restricted  means.  An  estate  of  forty-five  acres,  one  half 
for  cultivation,  the  rest  for  woodland  and  pasture,  was  considered  very 
comfortable,  whereas  one  of  sixty-five  acres  was  opulent  The  facts 
thus  far  mentioned  point  to  a  healthful  coimtry  tcaaoay}^  Condi- 
tions elsewhere  in  Hellas  were  similar.  While  under  oligarchies  all 
the  land  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  in  democracies  the  farms 
were  small.  Expressing  this  general  principle,  Aristotle  says:  "  Now 
no  one  is  in  want  because  estates  are  divided  into  as  many  parcels 
as  there  are  citizens."  •* 

The  restoration  of  the  ruined  Attic  farms  after  the  war,  invidving 
the  planting  of  trees,  the  rebuilding  of  houses,  the  purchase  of  tools 
and  stock,  was  heroically  accomplished  in  the  face  of  enormous  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements;  of  that  fact  the  great  number  of  mort- 
gage inscriptions  of  the  fourth  century  give  evidence.  Particularly 
the  farmers  had  to  compete  with  imported  grain  kept  cheap  by  gov- 
ernmental regulation.  At  the  same  time  business  attractions  were 
such  as  to  induce  not  a  few  to  sell  their  farms  and  move  into  the 
City  or  Peiraeus.  We  hear  of  an  Athenian  who  made  a  fortune  by 
buying  up  worn-out  estates  and  improving  them  for  sale  at  a  higher 
price.  There  were  always  purchasers;  for  though  the  profits  were 
small,  the  investment  was  safe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  whereas 
many  farmers  failed  through  ignorance  and  sloth,  it  was  practicable 
with  prudence  and  energy,  not  only  to  make  a  living  by  agriculture, 
but  actually  to  accumulate  property. 

Scientific  farming.  One  who  wished  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
agriculture  no  longer  had  to  depend  on  the  experience  of  his  neigh- 
bors or  on  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod  but  could  read  scientific 
books  on  the  subject  by  specialists.  Of  this  literature  we  have  but  a 
brief  example  in  Xenophon's  Economist.  Farmers  of  this  age  paid 
great  attention  to  the  enrichment  of  the  soil;  evidently  they  were  ac- 
quainted even  with  mineral  fertilizers.  Ordinarily  they  allowed 
their  land  to  lie  fallow  on  alternate  years,  as  had  been  the  custtun 
for  ages,  but  took  the  first  step  toward  the  rotation  of  crops  in  planting 
a  field  two  successive  summers  for  difierent  products  and  leaving  it 
fallow  the  third.  We  have  no  means  of  exactly  measuring  the  pro- 
it  Fropanlon  of  kwn  to  valuer  DemoKh.  Oiittot  II.  i.  6;  Sl«  of  tMtlt*:  Culmd,  frep. 
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ductivity;  yet  Xenophon  testifies  to  the  variety  and  luxuriance  of 
plant  life  in  a  climate  of  extraordinary  mildness,  and  pictures  the  fish- 
ermen, as  they  scud  along  the  coastlands,  viewing  a  panorama  of 
farmsteads  and  of  grain -bearing  fields  good  and  bad,  where  we  now 
find  scant  pasture  for  goats.^* 

Commerce.  Throughout  the  fourth  century  accordingly  agricul- 
ture remained  the  chief  economic  basis  of  Athenian  life.  Next  in  im- 
portance was  commerce,  which  consisted  largely  of  importations  and 
of  the  transit  of  merchandise  through  Peiraeus  to  other  countries.  In 
the  first  place  Attica  produced  only  a  third  of  the  grain  consumed  by 
its  inhabitants.  The  remaindei  had  to  be  imported  from  Pontus, 
Egypt.  Sicily,  and  elsewhere.  "  You  are  doubtless  aware,"  says 
Demosthenes  to  his  fellow-citizens,  "  that  we  consume  more  foreign 
grain  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  The  grain,  however,  which 
comes  in  from  the  Pontus  equals  the  whole  quantity  fr<Hn  other  mar- 
kets; and  no  wonder,  not  only  because  that  region  has  an  abundance 
of  grain,  but  because  Leucon  who  reigns  there  has  granted  exemption 
from  duty  to  those  who  export  to  Athens,  and  issues  an  order  that  mer- 
chants bound  for  our  port  shall  load  their  vessels  first  Having  the 
exemption  (in  this  city)  for  himself  and  his  children,  he  has  given  it 
to  all  of  you.  Consider  what  an  important  thing  it  is.  He  takes  a 
thirtieth  from  all  who  expwt  grain  from  his  dominions.  Now  the 
amount  of  grain  coming  to  us  frwn  his  country  is  about  400,000  me- 
dimni,  as  one  may  learn  from  the  entry  kept  by  the  grain-inspect- 
ors." ""  This  passage  affords  interesting  evidence  of  tariff  reciprocity 
between  Athens  and  the  Tauric  Chersonese  (Crimea)  under  King 
LeuctHi.  So  anxious  were  the  Athenians  to  provide  for  a  grain  sup- 
ply that  they  made  it  a  capital  crime  in  a  citizen  or  a  metic  to  cany 
grain  to  any  non-Attic  port;  and  of  all  grain  brought  to  Peiraeus  two 
thirds  had  to  be  sold  in  the  country  itself,  leaving  but  one  third  to  be 
taken  elsewhere.'*  Among  other  imports  were  salt-£sh,  hides,  timber 
for  ship-building,  slaves,  fine  wines,  drugs,  paints  and  dyes,  iron,  cop- 
per, ivory,  and  innumerable  other  articles  of  use  and  luxury  for  home 

IB  Eumplu  of  niortgiia:  Michel,  no.   1371   0.    Coveniiiientil  nculilion  ot  prica;   S. 
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consumption  or  for  re^ipnient  to  neighboring  States;  in  fact  Peiraeus 
remained  the  chief  distributing  centre  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Ccoi- 
merce  accordingly  yielded  ample  profits  to  merchants  and  shipowners, 
while  furnishing  remunerative  labor  to  a  numerous  class  of  master 
ship- builders,  carpenters,  sailras,  and  longshoremen. 

Athenian  exports.  In  exchange  the  Athmiaos  could  export  wine 
and  oil  in  their  vases,  which  were  now  suffering  an  artistic  decline 
and  were  therefore  less  eagerly  sought.  They  sent  abroad  the  products 
of  their  shops,  especially  arms,  cutlery,  and  household  furniture.  A 
considerable  trade  in  books  was  growing  up.  With  papyrus  brought 
from  Efrypt  books  were  made  in  the  form  of  rolls,  which  were  padced 
in  chests  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  world  and 
even  to  the  Pontic  shores.  Another  product  for  which  there  was  an 
increasing  demand  is  thus  described  by  a  contemporary:  "Within 
its  (the  country's)  folds  lies  imbedded  by  nature  an  unstinted  store 
of  marble,  out  of  which  are  chiselled  temples  and  altars  of  rarest 
beauty  and  the  K''tt^i'>nK  splendor  of  images  sacred  to  the  Gods. 
This  marble  is  an  object  of  desire  to  many  foreifpiers.  Hellenes  and 
barbarians  alike."  ^'  Another  natural  resource  of  great  importance 
lay  in  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium,  whose  output  had  greatly  shrunk 
through  the  war  with  Pelopcainese.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  however,  as  new  veins  were  discovered  and  the  silver-bear- 
ing area  widened,  the  yield  became  so  abundant  as  to  attract  an  in- 
creasing number  of  contractors  and  to  encourage  the  false  idea  that 
the  field  was  inexhaustible.  The  right  to  mine  was  stJd  for  a  lump 
sum  to  contractors,  who  paid  annually,  in  addition  to  the  purchase 
money,  a  twenty-fourth  of  the  product.  The  annual  income  of  the 
State  from  this  source  must  have  greatly  varied  and  is  altogether  un- 
known. Thirty  to  forty  talents  a  year  is  a  mere  conjecture.  From 
the  gross  income  of  the  contractors  the  outlay  was  great;  but  free 
labor  profited  little  from  it,  as  the  manual  work  was  done  by  slaves. 
Although  contractors  sometimes  lost  money,  we  hear  of  one  individual 
who  amassed  a  hundred  and  sixty,  another  two  hundred,  talents,  whidi 
were  vast  fortunes  for  that  age.^' 

Attic  manufactures.  By  the  side  of  commerce  Attic  manufac- 
tures occupied  a  secondary  place.  Industry,  however,  was  safe  and 
profitable.     It  is  significant  that  under  the  Thirty  and  immediately 

MXrl   Wayi,  1.  A. 
II  Ulnc*i  Xcn.  Urm.  lil. 
FnuiL  Flut   Ttn  Orofari, 
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afterward,  when  Athenian  economy  was  in  its  most  straitened  condi- 
tion, a  man  with  a  few  skilled  slaves  could  realize  a  handsome 
surplus  frwn  his  shop;  and  an  impoverished  citizen  could  convert 
his  dwelling  into  a  Karment  factory,  and  with  only  his  fourteen  kins- 
women as  laborers,  could  furnish  them  a  comfortable  living  and  actu- 
ally make  money.  Industry  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  more  capital- 
ized than  agriculture.  The  two  shops  of  Demosthenes,  father  of  the 
orator,  manned  by  twenty  and  thirty-two  slaves  respectively,  app>ear  to 
be  typical  of  the  period.  Often  in  fact  an  individual  with  one  or 
two  slaves,  or  with  only  his  sons,  as  in  the  preceding  century,  man- 
aged his  diminutive  industry,  whether  shoe-making,  stone-cutting,  or 
other  enterprise.  Only  such  shops  could  serve  as  social  rendezvous  of 
respectable  citizens.  The  income  of  the  two  shops  above  mentioned 
amounted  to  forty-two  minas  annually;  that  of  the  individual  shop- 
keeper was  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  life  without  luxury:  — 

My  poor  man,  'tis  true,  has  to  scrape  and  to  screw,  and  his  worii  be  must 

never  be  (lack  in; 
There'll  be   no  superfluity   found  in  his  cot;   but  then  there'll  nothing  l>e 

Condition  of  laboring  class.  During  this  period  the  cost  of 
living  nearly  doubled.  The  normal  price  of  wheat  a  meditnnus  rose 
from  three  to  five  or  six  drachmas;  and  there  was  perhaps  an  even 
greater  advance  in  the  cost  of  meat.  At  the  close  of  the  period  a 
sheep  ht  for  sacrifice  was  worth  about  thirty  drachmas,  an  ox  of  the 
best  quality  and  weight  four  hundred  drachmas.'*  At  the  same 
time,  however,  wages  doubled  or  trebled.  The  daily  pay  of  an  ordi- 
nary freeman  rose  from  three  obols  to  one  and  a  half  drachmas;  of 
a  mechanic  from  one  to  two  and  two  and  a  half  drachmas.'*  Notwith- 
standing the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  therefore  free  laborers  were  in  as 
good  a  condition  at  the  close  of  the  period  as  at  the  beginning.     So 

Mlndiutiy  under  Ok  Thbty;  H.  Cie.  no.  153  (Xen.  Utm.).  The  gument  UiMty;  tb. 
Fran  an  irlitocniili;  coDiempt  lor  bbor  (cf.  ft.  Civ.  1S2)  iheie  worncn  puwd  to  the  con- 
vlction  thit  thoK  ooiy  who  worked   ibould  eil.    DemoMhenn'    abops;   B.    Civ.   no.    156 

SDemoBh.  Aphob.  I).  Shops  M  uclal  renduvoui;  Lysiu.  Par  tke  Cripfit,  19  f.  QuoU- 
OD  fiom  Aililoph.  Plwu,  5SJ  I. 

Tbne  diichmai  (or  wheal  earlj  til  the  century;  Arinoph.  Etti.  MJ  (.;  Am.  Jeum, 
Arch.  X  (IWS),  209  B.  (epimphfc  e«ld*nee).  Slill  lower  In  time  of  Socratei:  PluL  Dt 
trano.  10;  Slobicua  iFviil.  &.  In  lime  o[  Alexander  normally  five  drachmaa:  Demolh. 
Atafnit  Pkormion.  K;  lii  drachmaa;  pKUd.  Denwath.  Fkanifpui,  20,  Sf,  Ulchel.  no.  SSI 
B.  75.  Price  nf  ihiep  and  oien  for  aacrlGce;  Michel,  no.  5X1  B.  7S  (il9-»  B.  C).  Ordinary 
animal)  muu  have  been  coniidenbly  lower;  Belocb.  Grirck.  Cnch.  It.  356  f. 
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great  was  the  demand  for  laborers  that  no  problem  of  the  unemployed 
arose  to  vex  either  statesman  or  political  scientist.  Athens  had  no  mob 
of  chronic  idlers.  Small  farms  were  still  cultivated,  as  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, mainly  by  free  hands.  Free  day-laborers  were  still  employed  on 
large  estates,  although  the  great  majority  of  hands  were  servile.  The 
pxjsitions  of  steward  and  foreman  on  large  farms  were  open  to  compe- 
tent men  of  free  birth,  though  often  filled  by  slaves  or  freedmen. 
From  the  servile  and  freed  classes,  too,  were  often  drawn  the  fore- 
men of  shq>s  and  the  managers  of  banks.  Slavery  had  encroached 
upon  free  labor  somewhat  beyond  the  condition  of  the  Periclean  age; 
to  a  total  of  about  100,000  free  souls,  citizen  and  metic,  we  roust 
reckon  120,000-150,000  slaves.  This  encroachment,  though  appre- 
ciable, was  not  yet  sufficient  to  revolutionize  society,  create  a  slave- 
holding  capitalistic  class  or  pauperize  the  masses.**  The  higher 
standard  of  life  in  this  period  made  the  struggle  of  the  ftoor  some- 
what more  difficult;  but  it  was  still  possible  for  an  artisan  of  average 
strength  and  intelligence  to  earn  a  fair  living  for  his  family,  whereas 
the  wife  and  children  of  an  unskilled  workman  had  always  been  ac- 
customed to  an  ill-furnished  hut  and  a  meagre  table. 

Banking.  The  increasing  commercial  enterprise  of  the  period  pro- 
moted the  growth  of  banking.  The  tempiles  had  long  been  accustwned 
to  receive  from  States  and  individuals  deposits  for  safe-keeping;  and 
in  time  it  was  found  more  and  more  practicable  to  let  out  such  sums 
on  interest.  Private  banks  were  a  development  from  the  money- 
changer's trade,  which  lay  in  the  hands  of  slaves  and  freedmen;  and 
for  that  reason  the  great  bankers  of  the  period  belonged  to  the  latter 
class.  Among  them  the  most  notable  was  Pasion,  who  lived  in  the 
first  half  of  the  century.  Beginning  with  nothing,  this  freedman 
during  his  lifetime  amassed  a  fortune  of  thirty  talents.  His  pmblic 
benefactions  were  rewarded  with  the  citizenship;  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  business  character  gave  him  credit  throughout  the  Hellenic 
world.  The  method  of  business  was  to  receive  deposits  on  interest, 
to  make  loans  at  a  higher  rate  on  the  security  of  land  or  capital, 
to  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  to  engage  at  times  in  ccxnmerdal  enter- 
prises. In  a  business  of  this  kind  it  was  especially  advantageous  to 
have  an  extensive   capital   and   security.     With   this  end   in   view 

1«  Free  labor  on  large  eitalt;  Plalo.  EMkypkran,  inlf.  Peat  o[  rievicd  and  farenu: 
Xcn,  Mrnt.  ii.  8:  Ecbh.  12.    Populitlon;  Mtytr.  Forich.  II.  1U;  Otloth.  Critck.  Grtch.  tL 

339:  Klie,  V  (IMS).  M6.    Or  a  lolal  of  21,000  adull  male  ciliieru  in  322,  9.000  |in i 
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partnerships  were  sometimes  formed,  as  in  other  enterprises,  or  bank- 
ing stock  was  sold.  Measured  by  the  modem  standard,  however,  the 
greatest  bankiiiK  business  of  this  period  was  diminutive;  the  capital 
of  Pasion  invested  at  the  time  of  his  death  amounted  to  no  more 
than  fifty  talents."^  Though  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  as  was 
every  branch  of  business,  banking  facilitated  the  circulation  of  mcmey 
and  in  the  same  degree  the  activity  of  industry  and  commerce.  With 
this  influence  cooperated  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  precious  metals 
through  mining,  importations,  and  the  secularization  of  temple 
treasuries.  These  developments,  while  making  it  possible  for  some  of 
the  Greek  States  to  issue  Kold  coins,  greatly  enhanced  wages  and  the 
cost  of  living." 

Limitation  of  resources  In  Greece.  From  the  begimiing  the 
Greeks  had  occupied  an  area  of  meagre  resources,  which  by  sheer 
energy  and  intellect  they  had  made  to  minister  admirably  to  their 
material  and  spiritual  needs.  The  field  of  their  activity,  however, 
was  narrowly  limited  —  on  the  East  by  the  Persian  empire,  on  the 
West  by  the  Carthaginian  sphere  of  influence.  From  the  richest 
portions  of  the  known  world  therefore  they  were  cut  off,  and  thus 
from  the  possibility  of  amassing  gigantic  fortunes.  Among  the 
causes  contributory  to  the  same  end  we  must  reck(Hi  the  smallness  and 
instability  of  the  States,  the  rarity  and  temporary  character  of  part- 
nerships and  of  business  corporatiwis,  the  love  of  respectability  sur- 
passing the  desire  for  wealth,  and  finally  the  spirit  of  self- 
restraint  which  fixed  a  limit  to  material  desires  and  ambitions.  Hence 
it  was  that  in  the  century  following  the  age  of  Pericles  there  was  in 
Athens,  the  commercial  centre  and  money-market  of  Hellas,  no  over- 
growth of  capitalism  with  its  attendant  laboring  proletariat,  in  fact 
no  serious  disturbance  in  the  proportion  of  rich  and  poor.'* 

Economic  organization  of  the  household.  A  potent  reason  for 
the  slow  growth  of  specialized  industries  lay  in  the  economic  organiza- 
tion of  the  household,  which  made  it  in  a  high  degree  self-sufficing. 
Although  day-laborers  and  shopkeepers  had  to  buy  their  subsistence, 
the  majority  of  Athenians  derived  from  their  farms  all  or  nearly 
all  the  vegetable  and  animal  products  which  they  needed  for  their 
own  use.     Within  the  household  these  raw  materials  were  converted 

»  Enmple*  of  icmpir  laini;  IG.  t.  no.  283;  II.  no.  8H;  Beloch.  Criech.  Gach.  IL  3S0, 
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into  flour,  bread,  yam,  cloth  and  clothes,  leather,  and  other  necessary 
articles.  A  few  wares  only,  such  as  wheat,  metals,  dyes,  and  med- 
icine, had  to  be  bought;  and  the  well-to-do  purchased  in  the  market 
fine  cloths,  shoes,  jewelry,  wines,  and  other  luxuries,  whereas  for 
slaves  home-made  articles  were  good  enough.  The  management  of 
such  a  household  was  divided  between  husband  and  wife.  The  hus- 
band supervised  the  out-of-door  labors,  which  were  mainly  concerned 
with  the  production  of  the  raw  materials,  while  he  left  to  his  wife 
their  conversion  into  useful  goods.  She  exercised  the  function  of 
training  the  slaves  in  the  skilled  industries  and  of  moulding  their 
character  by  punishments  and  rewards,  of  nursing  them  when  sick, 
prescribing  remedies  according  to  home  recipes,  and  aiming  in  all 
Aese  matters  to  win  their  affection  and  loyalty  by  kindness.  Her 
task  was  far  more  difficult  than  that  of  her  husband,  and  involved 
heavier  responsibilities  than  have  thus  far  been  entrusted  to  women 
in  the  modem  industries.  While  Athenian  women  were  still  legally 
incapacitated  for  business,  and  were  often  spoken  of  as  inferior, 
the  intelligent  man  willingly  admitted  that  his  wife  was  equal  to  him- 
self in  worth  and  might  even  be  his  superior.  Some,  as  Plato,  were 
of  the  opinion  that  women  were  by  nature  like  men  and  should  for 
that  reason  engage  in  political  and  military  life;  others  like  Xenophon 
held  that,  though  equal,  they  were  different  by  nature  and  adapted 
therefore  to  a  different  set  of  functions.  From  this  class  of  thinkers 
came  the  highest  tribute  to  woman.  Xenophon  represents  a  citizen  as 
thus  addressing  his  wife,  after  remarking  upon  the  Joy  of  success 
in  the  performance  of  her  manifold  functions:  "  But  the  greatest  j«}>' 
of  all  will  be  to  prove  yourself  my  better;  to  make  me  your  faithful 
fcdlower,  knowing  no  dread '  lest  as  the  years  advance,  you  should 
decline  in  honor  in  your  household,  but  rather  trusting  that  though 
your  hair  turn  gray,  yet  in  proportion  as  you  come  to  be  a  better  help- 
mate to  myself  and  to  the  children,  a  better  guardian  of  our  home, 
so  will  your  honor  increase  throughout  the  household  as  mistress,  wife, 
and  mother,  daily  more  dearly  prized.  For  it  is  not  through  excel- 
lence of  outward  form,  but  by  reason  of  the  lustre  of  virtue  shed  forth 
upon  the  life  of  man  that  increase  is  given  to  things  beautiful  and 
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Hanuge  and  divorce.  The  legal  object  of  marriage  was  the 
peqietuatioa  of  the  family  thai  the  gods  might  receive  their  customary 
sacrifices  and  the  State  might  not  lack  citizens.  Over  and  above  this 
aim  were  recognized  the  moti%'es  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  affec- 
tion, a  happy  life,  and  during  old  age  protection  and  support,  if 
needed,  at  the  hands  of  children  properly  reared,^'  As  the  resources 
of  the  country  were  limited  and  col<xii2ation  had  become  impracticable, 
statesmen  and  political  thinkers  considered  it  necessary  to  keep  the 
population  stationary.  From  primitive  times  the  father  had  con- 
tinued to  exercise  the  discretionary  right  to  expose  his  children  at 
their  birth.  Girls  and  weak  or  defmned  boys  were  most  frequently 
the  victims.  Exposed  children  died  or  wen  taken  up  and  adq>ted 
by  others,  or  were  enslaved  or  condenmed  to  a  life  of  shame.  This 
usage  is  so  repugnant  to  Christian  civilization  that  we  cannot  treat 
it  with  equanimity.  W'hile  militating  against  human  kindliness,  it 
contributed  to  the  physical  ritality  of  the  race.  Eugenists  added 
regulation  for  marriage  and  for  the  birdi  and  nurture  of  children.*' 
In  .Athens  these  advajKa^es  were  more  than  oBieX  by  the  early  wife- 
hood of  girls  and  the  frequent  intermarriages  of  near  kin.  At  th< 
Athenians  were  not  essentially  a  money-making  people  the^f  anacJMd 
great  importance  to  keeping  the  paternal  estare  viihin  ^.«  :ksi:.y  Ia 
this  spirit  they  prefened  to  give  a  daughter  or  iHier  .t.  xarr.^^-  v,  a 
kinsman  that  the  dowry  might  not  fall  inii>  i^-^n  '^A^f.•.^  i'f^.rrj 
was  divided  equally  amoDff  mos.  and  lirii  rvx-rV,  v.'»T>r.  r*^j 
proportitKied  to  the  value  of  the  ettate.  I:  -iuri-.  i»r:  '.it-qir-ter- 
<Hily,  they  inherited;  but  in  that  riane  the  afstXK.t  .tu^  i.<\'.mtr\  %.ul 
a  right  to  claim  them  in  marriage.  Ti  "Xexr  4wi  *'»v  rr  iw.i  «-.  .-r.. 
it  often  happened  that  divorces  were  hnwgtit  irimir  k\-  iw.'-  nr^.-.i 
the  usaj^es  of  property  ttw  littai  rauitTti  mat"**!-  tn/i  ■H"^.'  t 
purely  business  amu^oiKac  and  diwt  Mrtrrminm  Ur  r„'^-i  ■  v 
the  family." 

Averace  lift  wt  *f^f*tfT  Oor  .-imm  wXtuMtr  t..r^' •'.■•.i^  t 
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the  courts  of  law.  It  is  the  nature  of  such  sources  to  bring  to  the 
light  of  day  the  roost  sordid  and  petty  side  of  a  people's  character; 
and  yet  the  modem  reader  of  these  ^Meches  is  forced  to  the  convicticm 
that  the  Athenian  litigants  and  their  kinsfolk  had  normal  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  that  they  possessed  approximately  the  same  failings 
and  the  same  virtues  as  the  people  of  today,  that  there  was  amcmg 
them  no  widespread  want  or  misery,  that  in  brief  the  average  life  of 
the  plain  Athenians  was  wholesiHne  and  happy. 
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Growth  of  indiTidualiun.  The  growth  of  individualism,  which 
characterized  the  various  activities  of  the  fourth  century,  fostered  the 
development  not  only  of  democracy  but  of  monarchy.  In  the  political 
disintegration  resulting  from  the  decline,  first  of  the  Athenian  then  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  power,  tyrannies  sprang  up  in  some  of  the  smaller 
states;  and  in  western  Hellas  the  feebleness  of  the  socialistic  democ- 
racy of  Syracuse,  in  the  face  of  the  Carthaginian  peril,  made  possible 
the  creation  of  a  tyrannic  empire,  which  in  extent  and  power  was 
thus  far  unparalleled  in  Hellas.  At  the  same  time  in  the  minds  of 
the  educated  who  like  Xenophtm  had  by  travel  seen  the  advantages 
of  monarchy  or.  like  Isocrates  and  Plato,  had  brooded  over  the  evils 
of  the  existing  state-system,  there  developed  a  sentiment  in  favor  of 
<»ie-man  rule. 

Statesman  and  general.  Notwithstanding  these  favoring  con- 
ditions t}Tanny  was  less  frequent  in  the  fourth  century  than  it  had 
been  in  the  seventh  and  sixth.  The  accumulation  of  knowledge,  with 
its  organization  in  departments,  led  to  a  corresponding  specialization 
of  activities.  Statesman  and  general  were  clearly  differentiated.  The 
former  was  now  a  trained  orator  with  a  special  knowledge  of  finance 
and  of  international  adininistration,  whereas  the  military  leader  had 
to  acquire  a  knowle<^  of  the  science  and  art  of  war  unknown  to 
fonner  ages.  Hence  as  a  rule  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  a  dema- 
gogue to  command  the  means  of  making  himself  tyrant,  and  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government  thereby  gained  stability.* 

Prevailing  forms  of  government.  Aristocracy,  in  which  a  few 
good  men  ruled  unselfishly  and  wisely  for  the  general  advantage  of 
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the  ctMnmunity,  was  more  a  dream  of  the  political  theorist  than  a. 
historical  reality.  Certainly  in  the  fourth  century  little  if  any  vestige 
of  it  existed,  nor  could  a  man  of  practical  sense  look  upon  it  as  among 
the  possibilities  of  the  future.  The  prevailing  forms  of  government 
were  oligarchy  and  democracy.  With  them  the  statesman,  and  any 
thinker  above  the  mere  visionary,  had  to  deal  as  conditions  capable 
of  improvement  but  too  deeply  seated  to  be  cast  aside.  Of  these  two 
types  of  republic  there  were  many  varieties  and  gradaticHis;  so  that 
to  pronounce  an  unqualified  judgment  upon  either  would  betray  a 
lack  of  discrimination.' 

Governmental  adjustment.  The  constitution  hinged  u[x>n  prop- 
erty and  its  distribution.  The  rich  aimed,  not  only  to  preserve  their 
estates,  but  also  to  exploit  the  govemment  and  the  masses  for  their 
own  economic  profit,  whereas  the  poor  were  not  content  with  protecting 
themselves  from  the  aggressions  of  others,  but  strove  to  convert  more  or 
less  of  the  property  of  the  rich  to  the  use  of  the  State  and  of  them- 
selves. There  existed,  too,  from  early  time  a  middle  class,  chiefly 
farmers  in  comfortable  circumstances,  fairly  satisfied  with  their  con- 
dition and  opposed  to  both  oligarchic  and  democratic  extremes.  Po- 
litical philosophers,  such  as  Aristotle,  and  practical  statesmen  of 
broad  intelligence  concerned  themselves  with  methods  of  preserving  an 
equilibrium  of  these  social  forces,  that  neither  extreme  might  gain 
the  upper  hand.  Often  the  balance  was  upset  by  losses  in  war,  often 
by  economic  adversity  or  prosperity,  and  sometimes  by  an  injudicious 
admission  of  aliens  to  citizenship.  Against  all  such  disturbances  a 
statesman  had  to  provide.  His  chief  means  was  governmental  ad- 
justment —  the  distribution  of  offices  and  functions  in  such  a  way  as 
to  permit  neither  party  to  usurp  a  power  over  the  other.  At  Taren- 
tum  and  at  Athens,  for  example,  the  offices  were  grouped  in  two 
classes,  one  filled  by  vote,  the  other  by  lot:  the  first  for  the  better 
administration  of  the  state,  the  second  to  guarantee  to  the  poor  a  share 
in  the  government.' 

Oligarchy.  In  the  degree  that  a  constitutitxi  departed  from  this 
balance  in  either  direction,  it  became  unjust  and  t^pressive.     Only 
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the  extreme  oligarchy,  however,  or  the  extreme  democracy  was  abso- 
lutely reprehensible,  and  neither  of  these  types  was  frequent.  As  in 
oligarchy  the  )!ovemment  was  operated  in  the  interest  of  a  minority, 
this  form  of  constituti<Hi  was  the  less  equitable  of  the  two.  The 
few  were  always  the  wealthy,  and  enjoyed  therefore  an  excellent 
opportunity,  while  assuring  to  themselves  a  permanent  lease  of 
power,  to  benefit  and  adorn  the  State  and  to  awaken  the  gratitude  of 
the  masses.  "  It  is  fitting  that  magistrates  on  entering  office  should 
offer  magnificent  sacrifices  or  erect  some  public  building,  and  then  the 
people  who  participate  in  the  entertainments,  and  like  to  see  the  city 
decorated  with  votive  offerings  and  buildings,  will  not  desire  an  alter- 
ation in  the  government,  and  the  notables  will  have  memorials  of 
their  munificence.  This,  however,  is  anything  but  the  fashi<Hi  of  our 
modem  oligarchs,  who  are  as  covetous  of  gain  as  they  are  of  honor." 
Insolent  and  avaricious,  they  used  office  as  a  means  of  profit  in  the 
misappropriation  of  public  funds  or  in  the  practice  of  extortion  and 
judicial  oppression  upon  private  persons.  It  was  the  feeling  that  the 
public  moneys  were  being  stolen,  rather  than  their  own  exclusicm  from 
office,  which  drove  the  masses  to  revolt  against  oligarchic  govern- 
ments. Added  to  the  ecrainnic  grievance  was  the  intense  hatred  of  the 
Few  for  the  Many,  expressed  in  the  oligarchic  oath  sworn  in  many 
States:  "  I  will  be  an  enemy  of  the  people,  and  will  do  against  them 
all  the  harm  I  can."  This  fiendish  rancor  is  sufficiently  illustrated 
by  the  rule  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  and  by  the  decarchies  in  the 
Aegean  cities.  Now  as  in  the  preceding  century  the  rule  of  the 
Few  meant,  not  only  an  utter  want  of  justice  for  the  Many,  but  a 
policy  directed  to  their  enslavement.* 

Democracj.  The  other  form  of  government,  even  more  common 
than  oligarchy  in  the  fourth  century,  was  democracy,  in  which  the 
indigent  and  not  the  men  of  properly  had  the  political  power  in  their 
hands.  In  other  words  democracy  was  a  government  of  the  Many 
in  their  own  interest.  This  is  the  extreme  variety  of  tlie  type,  of 
which  there  were  several  relatively  commendable  f<H7ns.  In  me 
of  his  classifications  Aristotle  enumerates  five  kinds  of  democracy. 
Of  four  kinds  he  approves,  as  all  are  under  the  laws;  but  the  fifth 
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fonn  is  that  in  which  not  the  laws  but  the  multitude  rtile,  in  wbidi 
the  law  has  been  superseded  by  mere  resolutions  of  the  pet^e.* 

Among  the  sound  forms  of  democracy  were  those  of  pastoral  and 
agricultural  peoples.  They  were  robust  in  body,  able  to  endure  the 
fatigues  of  marching  and  fighting,  and  possessed  therefore  the  highest 
degree  of  military  virtue.  Scattered  over  the  country  and  engaged  in 
their  daily  labor,  they  could  not  often  meet  in  assembly.  Oncx  or 
twice  a  year  they  could  gather  for  the  election  of  officials  or  for  ocher 
public  functions  of  like  importance,  but  were  compelled  to  leave 
the  current  administration  to  magistrates  and  council.  Under  such 
circumstances  officials  were  usually  elected  on  the  ground  of  fitness, 
and  the  government  was  wisely  conducted."  These  ecraiomic  ctmdi- 
tions  still  prevailed  over  a  large  part  of  the  Greek  peninsula,  as 
Aetolia,  Achaea,  and  Arcadia. 

An  advance  toward  pure  democracy.  Individualistic  develop- 
ments, industrial  States,  however,  had  advanced  beyond  such  con- 
ditions in  the  direction  of  pure  democracy.  Mechanics  of  every  de- 
scription, plying  their  various  trades  within  the  city,  readily  found 
leisure  to  attend  the  assembly,  and  the  aged  men  of  their  families 
could  sit  year  after  year  in  the  law  courts.  Large  revenues  enabled 
the  government  to  pay  for  official  service  and  even  for  attendance  at 
the  assembly.  This  condition  resulted  in  part  from  a  natural  histori- 
cal growth  —  the  gradual  diffusion  of  intelligence  which  endowed  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  the  pxqiulation  with  political  capacity. 
It  came  in  part,  too,  as  a  correction  of  political  wrongs  committed  by 
earlier  ruling  minorities  who  were  too  narrow  and  self-seekii^  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  commons,  and  partly  through  the  desire 
of  sincere,  humanitarian,  statesmen,  as  Pericles,  for  the  economic, 
cultural  and  political  elevation  of  the  masses.  The  evils  of  democ- 
racy, however,  were  aggravated  by  the  operation  of  causes  which 
fifth-century  statesmen  could  not  well  foresee.  Individualistic  de- 
velopments, beginning  in  earlier  time,  drew  a  large  proportim  of  the 
citizens  of  the  wealthier  classes  frcon  politics.  Many  young  men 
of  eupatrid  rank  now  cared  only  for  gambling  and  low  company. 
A  bourgeoisie,  recruited  from  the  poorest  class  and  nursed  into  great 
prosperity  by  an  expanding  city  economy,  could  not  neglect  business 
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tor  the  service  of  the  State  in  office  or  assembly.  The  duality  of 
thought  and  actioa,  noticeable  in  Euripides,  became  moit  and  more 
pronounced,  as  life  grew  more  complex  and  specialized.  In  the  degree 
therefore  that  a  man  devoted  himself  to  philosophy  or  literature  be 
unfitted  himself  for  everything  else.  The  thinker  stood  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  politician  as  the  orator  from  the  general.  The 
pursuit  of  individualistic  aims  deprived  the  State  of  the  service  and 
guidance  of  its  man  intelligent  and  cultured  citizens,  leaving  it  to 
the  mercy  of  professional  politicians,  who  ctxnmanded  the  votes  of 
the  poorer  and  less  enlightened  minority.  For  the  political  evils  of 
which  fourth-century  writers  bitterly  complain,  they  and  their  class 
were  chiefly  responsible,  inasmuch  as  their  own  aloofness  from  public 
affairs  left  the  democracy  unbridled.  The  conditions  lamented  by 
ccMiservatives,  however,  were  a  symptom  and  a  cause  of  a  vast  political 
evdution  slowly  and  silently  imder  way  throughout  Hellas.  The 
broadening  humanity,  the  waning  interest  in  local  politics,  and  the 
aversion  of  cultured  citizens  from  military  life  meant  the  decline  of 
the  polls  and  the  development  of  a  larger  and  more  liberal  State 
system,  the  preparation  of  a  transition  from  regional  to  world  politics, 
from  racial  to  cosmopolitan  culture.' 

Athens,  a  highly  developed  democracy.  It  is  only  in  the  case 
of  Athens  that  existing  knowledge  affords  a  view  of  the  working  of  a 
highly  developed  democracy  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  us  to  pro- 
nounce a  judgment  of  its  character.  For  the  reason  already  given 
ancient  historians  and  philosophers  were  generally  unfavorable, 
whereas  the  speakers  before  the  assembly  and  courts  were  disposed 
to  flatter  the  masses.  Allowance  has  therefore  to  be  made  ior  the  bias 
of  both  classes  of  authorities. 

The  vidence  of  the  Four  Hundred  and  still  more  of  the  Thirty 
had  disgusted  the  moderates  with  oligarchic  methods  and  had  as- 
sured the  popular  government  a  permanent  lease  of  power.  The 
democratic  restoratitxi  in  403  was  therefore  thoroughgoing.  Against 
an  effort,  on  the  one  hand,  to  limit  the  franchise  to  landowners 
and  on  the  other,  to  extend  the  citizenship  to  all,  including  even 
slaves,  who  had  aided  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty,  conservative  states- 
men forced  the  government  into  its  old  democratic  ruts.  Their  re- 
newal of  the  Periclean  law  of  4S1,  which  limited  the  citizenship  to 
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those  whose  parents  were  both  Athenians,  was  dictated  partly  by 
a  narrow  selfishness  of  the  majccity,  partly  too  by  religious  interest 
in  the  purity  of  the  race.  In  fact  the  political  restoration  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  revival  of  religion  apparent  in  the  last  drama  of 
Euripides.  The  condenonaticm  and  death  of  Socrates,  399,  on  the 
charge  of  repudiating  the  gods  of  the  State,  of  introducing  new 
divinities,  and  of  corrupting  the  youth,  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
this  revival,  of  the  staunchest  defender  of  religion  and  of  virtue 
among  the  enlightened,  was  a  strange  piece  of  historical  irony  and  per- 
haps the  severest  blow  inflicted  by  ancient  democracy  upon  itself; 
for  nothing  so  alienated  the  intellectual  class.* 

The  democratic  government  proclaimed  to  those  who  had  sided 
with  the  Thirty  an  amnesty,  which  was  generally  kept.  Democrats 
who  had  been  robbed  of  their  estates  lived  as  peaceful  neighbors  of 
aristocrats  who  had  shared  the  spoils.  Some  hard  feeling,  stirred 
especially  by  renegades  frwn  the  party  of  the  Thirty,  hindered  oli- 
garchs from  office  and  prejudiced  juries  against  them;  but  all  hatred 
gradually  died  out  with  the  generation  that  had  lived  through  the 
crisis." 

Pay  for  attendance  at  Assembly.  It  was  the  growing  disinclin- 
ation to  politics  as  well  as  the  principle  that  all  State  services  should 
be  paid  so  that  the  poor  might  share  in  them,  which  led  Agyrrtiius 
early  in  the  fourth  century  to  institute  a  fee  for  attendance  at  the 
assembly.  Frmn  caie  obol  it  was  soon  raised  to  three.  On  this  basis 
it  was  easy  to  reason  that  the  cwnmon  citizen  had  as  good  a  right  as 
any  to  the  public  festivals.  He  ought  therefore  to  be  given  free  ad- 
mission to  the  theatre  and  to  be  served  with  food  at  the  public  ex- 
pense while  attending  the  panathenaea  or  other  festivals,  and  even 
to  be  paid  in  money  for  the  time  he  takes  for  these  pleasures  from 
his  daily  toil.  Inevitably  the  appropriation,  at  first  moderate,  grad- 
ually increased  till  it  swallowed  up  the  entire  surplus  income  of  the 
State.  The  effect  was  to  weaken  Athens  in  her  relatiras  with  for- 
eigners and  to  render  the  recipients  less  capable  of  caring  for  thoD- 
selves.'" 
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Aristotle's  Idea  of  caring  for  the  poor.  The  effort  to  allevi- 
ate the  condition  of  the  poor  is  not  itself  to  be  condemned,  but  rather 
the  improvident  method  of  distributing  the  aid :  "  Where  there  are 
revenues,  the  demagogues  should  not  be  allowed  after  their  manner  to 
distribute  the  surplus;  the  poor  are  always  receiving  and  always  want- 
ing more  and  mote,  for  such  help  is  like  water  poured  into  a  leaky 
cask.  Yel  the  true  friend  of  the  pwople  should  see  that  they  be  not 
too  poor,  for  extreme  poverty  lowers  the  character  of  the  democracy. 
Measures  should  be  taken  which  shall  give  them  lasting  prosperity; 
and  as  this  end  is  equally  the  interest  of  all  classes,  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  revenues  should  be  accumulated  and  distributed  among 
them,  if  possible,  in  such  amounts  as  may  enable  them  to  purchase 
a  little  farm,  or  at  all  events  make  a  beginning  in  trade  or  husbandry. 
If  this  benevolence  cannot  be  extended  to  all,  money  should  be  dis- 
tributed in  turn  according  to  tribes  or  other  groups,  and  meantime 
the  nch  should  pay  the  fee  for  attendance  of  the  poor  at  the  necessary 
assemblies,  and  should  in  return  be  excused  fr<xn  useless  public  serv- 
ices." " 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  passage  here  quoted  Aristotle  holds  that 
the  poor  owed  their  condition  to  no  fundamental  defect  of  their  own, 
and  that  if  given  a  new  start  in  life,  they  would  as  a  rule  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  aid.  In  fact  he  nowhere  blames  the  people  for 
the  faults  of  the  democracy.  "  Even  if  they  have  no  share  in  ofBce, 
the  poor,  provided  only  they  are  not  outraged  or  deprived  of  their 
property,  will  be  quiet  enough."  "  "  Whereas  wealth  and  power," 
says  Isocrates,  "  are  attended  and  followed  by  a  lack  of  sense  and  by 
license,  want  and  a  humble  position  bring  with  them  prudence  and 
moderation;  so  that  it  is  hard  to  decide  which  of  these  two  lots  one 
would  prefer  to  leave  as  a  legacy  to  one's  children."  '*  For  the  short- 
comings of  democracy  the  demagogues  were  chiefly  responsible.'*  The 
commons  lacked  the  special  knowledge  now  more  necessary  than 
ever  for  judging  of  foreign  policies.  In  such  matters  they  had  to 
trust  their  leaders,  who  often  misinformed  them.  In  domestic  affairs, 
too,  unprincipled  demagogues  often  attempted  to  work  upon  their 

Per.  9).    The  Uieoric  (fuiivil)   fund  under  Eubuhu;  Ttieoponip.   PkU.,  PBG.   L  VO,  U, 
*'  b;  Athen.  It.  61;  JuUin  vi,  9  {douUk*      ■"' 

.1  Arlit  Poia.  vi.  S.  7-fl.  1320  (H.  Crs.  i 
-  '-■-    Petit,  iv.   IJ,  g,   1»T  b.    Favoril 
■  opinion  tdv-enc:  Rtp.  vlii.  5«3  d 

'»  AriMr>oit(.'  V.  5.  1  ft.,  11;  vi.  S,  3  (.;  910.  IJOS  «.  1310  >,  1320  a. 
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political  prejudices  and  their  covetousness  to  the  detriment  especiaUy 
of  wealthy  individuals. 

Confiscated  property.  It  was  charged  that  pettifoggers  sometiiaes 
appealed  to  the  juries  to  condemn  the  accused  on  the  ground  that  if 
his  property  should  not  be  confiscated,  there  would  be  no  means  of 
paying  them  for  their  service.  The  first  intimation  of  this  practice 
appears  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes,"  early  in  the  Pelc^xHinesian 
war.  In  the  period  now  before  us  a  speaker  addresses  the  jury  as  fol- 
lows: "  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  you  have  often  heard  these 
men  say,  whenever  they  wished  you  to  condemn  someone  unjustly,  that 
unless  you  vote  the  condemnation  of  those  whom  they  order,  your 
pay  will  be  lackinR." "  Another  asserts  that  the  council,  when 
in  need  of  money  for  the  current  administration,  was  inclined  to  con- 
demn the  men  impeached  before  it,  and  to  c(Hlfiscatl^  their  property." 
Such  cases  must  have  occurred.  One  or  two  instances,  however,  in 
a  half  century  would  suffice  to  account  for  the  charges  that  appear  in 
literature.  The  speakers  above  mentioned  assume  that  pleas  of  the 
kind  are  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  jurors  whiHn  they  are 
addressing,  hence  they  could  not  often  have  been  used  effectively;  and 
in  fact  we  do  not  know  by  name  any  person  who  thus  suffered.  To 
the  honor  of  the  democracy  Aristotle  has  testified :  "  Even  the  juris- 
diction has  passed  from  the  council  to  the  people;  and  in  this  mat- 
ter they  seem  to  act  rightly;  for  the  Few  are  more  corruptible  than  the 
Many  whether  by  money  or  by  influence."  '*  It  was  a  grievous  wrong 
if  one  or  two  innocent  men  were  put  to  death  by  the  avarice  of  coun- 
cil or  jury,  but  it  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  condemning  the  Athenian 
democracy;  for  in  no  age  or  country  has  the  administration  of  justice 
been  perfect. 

Class  consciousness.  In  the  old  days  of  the  democracy  many  a 
man  of  wealth  lived  moderately,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  poor,  and 
was  notably  generous  and  hospitable.  To  the  end  of  the  present 
period  a  large  class  of  the  wealthy  retained  the  same  character. 
During  the  fourth  century,  however,  the  growth  of  culture  and  of  lux- 
ury developed  a  class  consciousness.  Priding  themselves  on  tb«r 
refinement,  educated  men  of  means  despised  those  who  in  youth  had 
been  compelled  to  labor  instead  of  attending  school.     In  this  spirit 
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Demosth^es  the  orator  contrasts  bis  own  early  life  with  that  of  his 
op[K)neiit  Aeschines.  After  rehearsing  his  own  education  and  his  en- 
trance upon  a  public  career,  he  turns  upon  his  adversary  with 
these  words:  "  But  you,  august  man,  who  now  spit  upon  others, 
consider  what  fortune  you  enjoyed,  through  which  in  boyhood  you 
were  reared  in  dire  poverty,  assisting  your  father  in  the  school-rown, 
grinding  ink,  spmging  oS  seats,  and  sweeping  the  room,  occupying 
the  post  of  a  slave,  not  of  a  free  lad.  .  .  .  Compare  these  two  lives, 
Aeschines,  yours  and  mine,  with  each  other,  calmly  but  not  in  bitter- 
ness, and  ask  these  jurors  which  of  the  two  fortunes  each  one  of  them 
would  prefer.  You  taught  reading;  I  attended  school.  You  per- 
formed initiations;  I  was  initiated.  You  danced;  I  was  choregus. 
You  were  a  public  scribe.  I  a  public  orator.  You  were  a  third-rate 
actor;  I  witnessed  the  play.  You  failed  in  your  part,  and  I  hissed 
you."  " 

The  antipathy  was  increased  not  only  by  the  widening  differentia- 
tion of  society  into  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  ignorant,  but  also 
by  the  gathering  of  the  people  into  the  city.  "  Whoever  is  poor  and 
wants  to  live  in  the  City  brings  all  the  more  discouragement  upon 
himself,  for  when  he  beholds  a  roan  who  is  able  to  live  in  luxury  and 
ease,  he  is  then  in  a  position  to  see  in  his  own  case  how  wretched 
and  toiIs<Hne  is  the  life  he  leads." '"  The  sight,  too,  of  many  increas- 
ing their  wealth  by  dishtxiest  means  created  in  the  poor  the  exaggei^ 
ated  notion  that  fortunes  accumulated  by  individuals  were  all  due  to 
cheating: 

Chnemylus.    I've  been  a  virtuous  and  rcligioiu  man. 

Vet  always  poor  and  luckless. 
Cario,     So  you  have. 
Chrem.     While  temple-breakers,  orators,  informers, 

And  knaves  grow  rich  and  prosper. 
Cak.    So  tbey  6o.*^ 

The  reason  is  that  Plutus  is  blind,  and  has  made  a  wrong  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  By  passing  a  night  in  the  temple  of  Asdepius  he 
receives  his  sight,  and  proceeds  forthwith  to  a  bestowal  of  this 
world's  goods  upon  the  deserving.*" 

1»  H.  Civ.  no.  IS2  (DfmoMh.  On  Ike  Crown).  A  lignfSca 
eompoHfl  oi  plain  people,  ipprovcd  of  thcw  lentlmFnli  li 
■he  taderthip  oC  men  whd  poueued  Ihii  kind  of  luperiori 

lOMin.rdcr,   lag.   40S  a. 
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Socialistic  tendencies.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
were  the  masses  so  conscious  of  these  economic-social  contrasts  or  of 
their  own  power.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  but  natural  that 
they,  the  controllinR  majority,  should  brinf?  to  the  front  a  prograin 
more  ot  less  socialistic.  Upon  one  thing  at  least  they  were  deter- 
mined: that  the  wealthy  man  in  office  should  no  Imger  exfddt  them 
for  his  own  profit,  that  out  of  office  the  rich  should  not  make  an 
insolent  display  of  their  wealth.  In  illustration  we  may  cite  the  law 
of  Lycurgus,  which  ordered  that  women  should  not  ride  in  carriages 
to  Eleusis  at  the  time  of  the  festival,  "  lest  the  poor  appear  mcwe 
despicable  than  the  rich."'°  Another  plank  in  their  platform  re- 
quired the  wealthy,  willing  or  unwilling,  to  contribute  liberally  from 
their  abundance  in  the  performance  of  both  naval  and  festive  liturgies 
and  in  the  payment  of  direct  taxes  in  time  of  war  according  to  their 
means.  The  amount  of  pressure  thus  brought  upon  the  rich  varied  in 
different  States  and  in  the  same  State  at  different  times.  In  Athens 
the  abundance  of  the  ordinary  revenues,  added  to  the  relative  mild- 
ness of  political  feeling,  generally  assured  to  the  wealthy  an  iromumt)' 
from  exactions.  There  as  elsewhere,  however,  it  was  felt  by  many 
that  inequality  of  property  was  the  root  of  all  evil,  for  which  the  only 
remedy  was  communism.'*  The  relation  of  the  State  to  private  prop- 
erty can  be  clearly  understood  by  taking  into  account  the  nature  of 
the  polis  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  modem  nation.  Because  of 
its  general  insecurity  and  lack  of  resources  the  city-state  necessarily 
exercised  far  more  rigorously  and  arbitrarily  its  ultimate  right  of 
ownership  over  everything  belonging  to  the  citizens.  This  basic 
proprietorship  it  applied  in  the  levy  of  extraordinary  taxes,  in  tem- 
porary monopolies  of  some  or  all  saleable  commodities,  in  forced  loans 
and  contributions,  and  in  various  other  ways.  If  the  distribution  of 
these  burdens  was  but  approximately  equitable,  the  citizens  could  not 
Cfflnplain.  as  property,  life,  family,  and  everything  held  dear  rested 
wholly  upon  the  security  of  the  State."' 

The  Athenian  democracy  in  the  fourth  century.  The  prob- 
lem as  to  the  soundness  or  decadence  of  the  Athenian  democracy*  in 
the  fourth  century  has  long  been  under  controversy.     One  of  the 

zspKud,   Flut.    Ttn  Oraiori,  482  c;   Aeliin.   Var.  kill.   (lii.  24  (the  pcbkIIt  wu  COOt 
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most  pertinent  questions  involved  is  whether  a.  citizen  of  Athens  in 
this  period,  a  man  of  honesty  and  good  intentions,  gifted  with  a  fair 
degree  of  patriotism,  public  spirit,  and  neighbor! iness,  could  enjoy 
an  acquired  or  inherited  estate  in  peace  and  happiness.  Was  the 
State  sufficiently  free  from  social  spite  and  intolerance  and  from 
governmental  oppression  and  exaction  to  guarantee  even  to  the  wealthy 
individual  "liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness?"  The  answer, 
derived  from  an  examination  of  the  facts,  can  only  be  an  emphatic  af- 
firmative.'* It  would  be  a  mistake  to  identify  Athens  with  the  ex- 
treme democracy  described  by  Aristotle.  The  normal  character  of 
her  population  and  the  equilibrium  of  her  social  classes  have  been  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  numerous  middle  class  together 
with  the  wealthy  ordinarily  controlled  politics.  The  absence  of  pay 
for  attendance  at  the  assembly  of  the  deme  threw  this  institution  into 
the  hands  of  the  well-to-do.  who  thus  managed  the  business  of  their 
rural  ccmirounities  and  held  its  ofBces.  With  some  modifications  the 
principle  held  for  the  State.  The  emoluments  derived  from  attendance 
at  the  assembly  and  from  membership  of  the  council,  were  less  than 
the  daily  wages  of  an  unskilled  workman,  whereas  the  salaries  of  of- 
ficials fell  short  of  the  mechanic's  pay.  Hence  it  was  that  the  as- 
sembly and  the  council  were  filled  as  a  rule  by  men  in  good  circum- 
stances. The  orators  who  addressed  the  assembly  and  guided  its 
opinions,  though  generally  private  citizens,  were  as  a  rule  men  of 
pnqwrty.  In  fact  the  orators  and  officials  came  largely  from  families 
which  through  generations  of  public  service  had  shown  patriotism 
combined  with  a  fitness  for  administrative  work.'^ 

Ancient  democracy  from  the  evolutionary  standpoint.  In- 
stead of  condemning  ancient  democracy  because  in  some  or  in  all 
respects  it  fell  short  of  present  governmental  systems,  it  is  fairer  to 
estimate  its  value  from  the  evolutionary  standpoint;  and  in  this  view 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  vast  advance  made  by  the  Greek  States  in 
the  liberty,  intelligence,  and  manliness  of  their  citizens  over  the 
dead  level  of  Orientalism.  There  is  in  the  world  of  today  no  intelli- 
gent human  being  who  would  not  prefer  to  have  been  a  common  citi- 

!•  For  ciample.  XenDphon.  Etenemtat,  premU  two  AthenUn  trpu:  Ciitobului,  tbe  pd- 
itltliin  of  modFritF  mfiiu,  and  iKhomichiu.  a  model  citficn  In  kkxI  clrcumiuiKC*.  Both 
i-n  gentrously  lo  tht  Slalt  and  bo«R  «re  caotfnt  with  Iht  a"  ~ 
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zeo  of  Athens  rather  than  of  Persia  or  Egypt.  From  the  seventh  to 
the  fourth  century  the  steady  advance  of  democracy  brought  its  benefits 
to  an  ever-widening  circle  of  citizens.  Progress  was  then  blocked  in 
part  by  a  relisious  conservatism,  which  in  403  forced  the  wheels  of 
the  restored  democracy  back  into  fifth-century  grooves,  in  part  by  crude 
socialistic  experimentation;  but  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  frcan  this  con- 
diti(Hi  there  could  be  no  recovery,  that  of  all  people  the  Greeks  alcnte 
were  incapable  of  learning  by  experience.  By  no  means  the  least 
evil  in  the  situation  was  the  indifferent  or  hostile  attitude  of  some 
intellectuals  or  the  reactionary  doctrines  of  others,  who  like  Isocrates 
sought  a  cure  for  all  internal  ills  in  a  return  to  the  polity  of  Cleis- 
thenes  or  of  Solon.  If  centuries  were  required  for  the  building  up  of 
modem  parliamentary  states.  Athens  needed  at  least  a  few  more 
generations  in  which  to  accommodate  justice  and  equality  to  the  rule  of 
die  Many. 
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CHAPTEK  XX7I 

ART  AND  nrTEIXIGENCE  IN  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY 

I.    Art 

Value  of  art  for  an  appreciatioii  of  Greek  history.    For  an  ap- 

preciatitm  of  Greek  history  the  ^reat  value  of  art  lies  in  the  fact  diat 
it  is  a  Kenuine  expression  of  Hellenic  character,  not  merely  of  the 
great  static  essentials,  but  also  of  the  more  delicate  variations  from 
age  to  age.*  S<xne  of  the  forces  at  work  in  reshaping  the  art  of  the 
fourth  century  were  political.  Lacking  imperial  revenues,  the  Athen- 
ian State  was  poorer  than  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  could  spend 
proportionally  less  on  decorative  worics.  The  social  democracy,  too, 
in  Athens  as  elsewhere,  required  a  considerable  share  of  the  public 
income  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  masses. 

Individualism  in  art.  These  facts  help  account  for  the  con- 
struction of  great  stone  theatres  and  stadia  in  various  Hellenic  cities 
to  the  detriment  of  temple  building.  Many  of  the  wealthy  class  pre- 
ferred to  spend  their  income  on  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  more 
commodious  and  attractive  dwellings,  tm  funerary  monuments  or 
sculptured  portraits  of  themselves  and  their  kin.  The  growing  in- 
dividualism of  art  may  be  traced  partly  to  these  private  enterprises 
but  far  more  to  the  general  trend  of  education.  With  the  enlargement 
of  knowledge  the  individual  became  freer  from  State,  society,  and 
tradition,  and  more  ccffiscious  of  his  separate  existence.  This  mental 
growth,  in  and  out  of  philosophy,  was  accompanied  by  introspection, 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  individual,  a  study  of  the  person- 
ality and  of  its  character  and  modes  of  expression.  Pheidias,  it  has 
been  said,  gave  the  statue  a  soul,  or  more  concretely,  endowed  the 
marble  with  thought  and  feeling.     This  inner  being,  however,  was  not 

1  The  uurcH  for  Greek   in  arc  oHntiillv  the  nirviving  works.  drKiibcd   ind   IL[iu- 

the  Following  \ea.  Among  the  incieni  wrillngi  on  art  in  Pliny.  Natural  Hiilory,  npc- 
cUlly  bki.  iiiiii-iiivi:  piHloiu  atonFi;  iiivii  (ice  K.  Ju-Blikr.  The  Elder  Fliiyt 
CKapieri  on  tlif  History  of  Art.  wllh  comrnenury  by  Selltn  (Micmlllan.  IRW);  elcerpti 
In  a.  Civ.  no>.  169-Jl)  and  Pnuunla^  DritriMitm  til  Grerct  (tee  J.  G,  Fru«r'(  (niuiufcm 
wMh  dibonie  conuntuury  uid  indlcei,  6  voli.  (MacmiUin). 
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a  personal  but  a.  communal  aspiration.  History  had  to  await  a  Praxi- 
teles and  a.  Scopas  for  an  expressiim  of  the  transitory  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  individual. 

Praxiteles.  By  mechanical  criteria  it  is  usually  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish Praxitelean  art  fran  that  of  earlier  times.  A  standing  figure 
of  the  preceding  century  was  essentially  erect,  any  curve  being  a  incie 
deviatitm  from  the  vertical.  A  Praxitelean  statue,  however,  usually 
leans  against  a  tree  trunk  or  other  support,  which  is  thus  made  a  part 
of  the  sculpture.  By  such  means,  too,  the  curve  beoxnes  an  essential 
rather  than  an  accidental  feature.  The  need  of  a  prop  is  due  to  the 
use  of  marble  in  place  of  bronze.  Equally  tangible  is  the  diflerencc 
in  the  treatment  of  drapery.  Whereas  in  the  preceding  century  the 
dress  fell  in  sharply  outlined  parallel  folds,  in  the  Praxitelean  drap- 
ery the  fn%ater  folds  vary  in  direction  and  in  prominence,  and  pass 
into  one  another  through  smaller  curves.  The  treatment  of  the  hair 
undergoes  a  corresponding  change.  In  the  Pheidian  period  the  short 
hair  of  men  lay  flat  on  the  head,  running  in  parallel  lines  and  ter- 
minating in  crisp  curls:  that  of  Praxiteles  is  wrought  throughout  in 
fluffy  locks.  The  surface  of  the  body,  too,  is  rendered  with  a  nat- 
ural elasticity  equalled  in  no  other  extant  sculpture.  AH  these  external 
features  are  due  to  a  more  careful  study  of  texture,  whether  of  cloth, 
hair,  or  human  flesh,  and  to  an  advancing  technique. 

Hermes  of  Prazitetes.  The  soul  of  a  Praxitelean  statue,  however, 
we  can  recognize  but  can  explain  in  no  mechanical  way.  The  body 
has  a  restful  attitude;  the  person  seems  happy,  musing,  content  widi 
himself  and  the  world.  The  only  extant  <Miginal  statue  is  a  mutilated 
Hennes  found  in  an  excavation  at  Olympia.  On  his  left  arm  he 
holds  the  infant  Dionysus,  with  his  right  hand  he  raises  high  a  bunch 
of  Krapes  or  other  object  to  amuse  the  child.  Hermes  is  not  looking 
at  Dionysus,  however,  but  at  some  object  beyond,  mmnaitarily  lost 
in  pleasant  thought.  A  youth  in  splendid  athletic  training  and  ac- 
custfmied  to  activity,  he  is  for  the  time  being  in  repose.  AH  the  tech- 
nical qualities,  above  described,  this  statue  represents  to  perfection. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  too,  that  in  viewing  this  piece  of  art  we  forget 
that  we  are  looking  upon  a  god,  for  we  can  regard  him  as  ooly  a  per- 
fect human  youth.  The  striving  of  Hellenic  genius  for  individualit)', 
thus  displayed,  in  no  way  tended  toward  the  elevati<Hi  of  man  to  divin- 
ity, but  achieved  instead  the  reduction  of  God  to  the  human  plane. 
Far  from  steeling  the  will  to  endurance  or  to  henuc  effort,  it  encour- 
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afted  pleuuit  idadoos  with  the  ddXy  and  a  quiet  contmlmeiit  with 
life.  This  was  in  brief  die  pievailins  ^irit  of  Adieoa  in  the  ^^^^^^'^l^^ 
of  the  fourdi  oaHuiT,  widiiii  die  lifetime  of  Praxiteles. 

Aphrodite  af  Cmida^.  Hia  axxt  famous  woman  statue  is  the 
Aphrodite  of  Cnidus.  of  which  we  have  but  a  Roman  copy.  The  at- 
titude of  ""'""It  b  Praxitelean:  but  all  die  finer  qualities  of  the  wig- 
inal  wne  lost  in  copyinff.  It  is  extnmdy  uafortunate  diat  we  are 
obliged  to  depend  abmsC  wholly  upon  poor  Roman  copies  for  our 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  die  greatest  sculptors.  Because  of 
the  inferior  ■*»'*"""  of  caUact  we  are  in  no  pmitioa  Co  appreciate 
the  extnordinary  oUfauaiasB  araiaed  by  the  (viainal  of  this  .Aphro- 
dite. 

ScopM.  Aa  aitist  of  equal  ^nius  was  Scopaa.  Though  he  flour- 
ished during  &e  first  half  of  the  fourdi  century,  and  was  therefoTc 
aider  than  Pnziteles,  it  is  customary  to  treat  of  him  later  because 
he  seems  to  us  to  represent  a  wider  departure  from  the  Pheidian  type 
and  a  nearer  ^ipnMch  to  Hellenistic  art  Like  Praxitelen  he  wrouftfai 
in  maible.  The  only  oriflinals  that  we  can  in  all  prnt-^.ility  a.4aign 
to  him  are  two  badl;  tmiTilapnf  beads  from  a  temple  in  Te^ea  wfair.b 
he  is  known  to  have  constructed.  In  fontraiv  with  the  r|UiM  mu.'tiafF 
of  the  Prazildean  statue,  diat  of  Scopas  is  all  feelini;.  paMioo.  ex- 
pressed primarily  by  die  face  and  in  a  lens  rleirra  by  the  attitude  of 
the  body.  The  eye  is  sunken  deeply  beneath  the  brow  and  cfae  Mir- 
roundinic  flesh.  Fran  this  shadow  it  oaiefl  flxerily  on  a  definite 
object  The  nostrils  are  dilated  and  die  mouth.  [>ardy  open,  ifim 
to  indicate  iwt'"g  The  body  is  tenw.  Thn  whole  pitr«m  u 
wroufdrt  up  t»  a  hiidt  pitch  of  anner.  fear,  or  odier  pasnion.  These 
qualities  are  all  discoverable  in  his  Meleairer.  thmuRh  die  extant 
Ronan  copies.  Thoii^  a  Parian,  Scopas  liwrt  for  a  time  at  -Athens, 
and  we  can  discover  hia  spirit  in  the  contemporary  youths  of  Arhenian 
grave  reliefs,  not  only  n  the  shadowy  eyes  but  al«>  in  the  iniMWitj-  of 
the  general  expnaaim. 

Lystppoi.  A  further  advance  was  made  in  the  lattitr  half  of  the 
same  century  by  Lysippoa  of  3icyon.  who  i«  wid  tf,  hav.  wf^itrht 
fifteen  hundred  statues,  aO  in  brooae.  He  in  best  repr«eiiferf  t.;  ao 
ezcellcnt  copy  o<  his  Apoxyoraenus.  It  i<«  an  athlete  «ngr't<crd  m 
scraping  the  oil  and  sand  from  his  body  after  a  '-i-rfitew  >n  vf^Ung 
and  from  diis  cimimatance  the  statue  ha-i  derived  if<  name.  Airhwiijh 
flie  copy  b  ia  ■Wffale.  it  wOl  expresses  all  the  admirabl*  'fMitin  t.i 
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the  original  bronze.  We  notice  in  the  first  place  its  wide  departure 
from  the  Pcdycleitan  canon  in  the  proportions  of  the  body;  *  the  work 
of  Lysippus  has  a  smaller  head,  and  is  taller  and  slimmer.  Another 
noteworthy  fact  is  that  whereas  the  Doryphonis  of  Polydeitus  is  to  be 
seen  from  the  frcmt  only,  and  hence  is  oanparatively  Sat  with  the 
sides  nearly  at  right  anKks,  the  work  of  Lysippus  is  to  be  seen  fTom 
every  direction  and  is  therefore  round.  In  brief  the  artist  has  made 
an  advance  from  the  surface  effect  of  the  earlier  masters  to  the  effect 
of  roundness  and  depth.  We  discover  in  the  earlier  work  "  an  im- 
pression of  monumental  repose  and  of  collective  massive  strength;  in 
the  latter,  that  of  restless  abundant  vitality,  intense  eneri^  and  high 
development  of  every  power."  '  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  cleax 
that  the  study  of  Lysippus  should  proceed  from  a  consideration  of 
Polydeitus.  He  has  points  of  omtact  also  with  Praxiteles  and  Sco- 
pas;  for  his  happy  spirit  recalls  the  former,  his  intensity  the  tatter. 
In  the  creation  of  a  buoyant  joy  he  is  distinctly  original. 

Portrait  sculpture.  In  no  department  of  art  does  the  growing 
individualism  display  itself  so  clearly  as  in  portrait  sculpture.  Be- 
fore the  aee  of  Pericles  images  even  of  the  most  famous  men  were 
whdly  lacking  in  realism;  not  Miltiades  or  Themistocles  was  so  de- 
tached from  his  ccanmunity  as  to  call  for  an  individual  memorial  of 
his  achievements.  The  idea  appeared  but  faintly  in  the  "  Perides  " 
by  the  artist  Cresilas;  yet  this  herm  represents  the  typical  general 
and  statesman  far  more  than  the  particular  person.  During  the  gen- 
eration that  followed  Pericles,  however,  the  interest  in  eminent  men  so 
increased  as  to  bring  forth  scultpured  portraits  of  notable  individual- 
ity. The  head  of  Socrates  shows  his  great  intellectual  power;  the 
face  of  Euripides  reveals  deep  spirituality.  Throughout  the  fourth 
century  the  tendency  continued  to  grow.  Sculptors  who  worked  wiA 
success  on  a  contemporary  Plato  or  Aristotle  essayed  as  well  to  re- 
produce the  features  of  a  man  of  the  near  past  or  of  remote  pers(»s 
such  as  Homer  and  Sappho.  In  the  latter  case  the  portraits  were 
necessarily  ideal.  The  statue  of  Sophocles  in  the  Lateran  Museum 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  idealization  of  a  recent  diaracter. 
Shortly  after  his  death  a  statue,  doubtless  realistic,  was  erected  by  his 

:  P.  MS. 
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son,  and  in  this  way  the  features  of  the  great  dramatist  were  per- 
petuated. The  figure  now  under  consideratitKi,  however,  aimed  to 
express  the  brilliance,  the  power,  and  the  serene  poise,  rather  than  any 
physical  peculiarities,  of  the  tragedian. 

With  the  establishment  of  monarchy  dawned  a  new  era  in  portrai- 
ture, when  Lysippus  embodied  in  bronze  the  fiery  spirit  and  the 
superhuman  ambition  of  Alexander.  Henceforth  the  rulers  of  man- 
kind were  to  have  their  features  immortalized  not  only  in  sculpture 
but  oa  the  face  of  coins,  where  hitherto  the  Rods  alone  had  enjoyed 
a  place.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  images  of  persons 
deserve  treatment  in  a  chapter  on  art.  At  the  same  time  a  portrait, 
as  a  source  for  the  study  of  character,  connects  itself  niost  nearly 
with  the  activity  of  the  person  whom  it  represents. 

Appearance  of  the  Corinthian  capital.  Meanwhile  architecture 
underwent  great  changes.  The  ornate  Corinthian  capital  made  its  ap- 
pearance. In  a  temple  at  Tegea  Scopas  combined  the  three  orders; 
making  the  peristyle  Doric,  the  columns  of  the  pronaos  Corinthian,  and 
those  of  the  interior  Ionic,  he  infused  into  the  whole  his  own  spirit  of 
unrest.  Another  new  feature  of  temple  building  was  the  high  founda- 
tion, approached  by  many  steps  and  designed  to  give  the  structure  a 
commanding  altitude.  The  element  of  magnificence,  too,  was  pro- 
moted by  a  double  peristyle  as  well  as  by  greatly  increased  size. 
These  were  expensive  innovations  in  keeping  with  the  wealth  of 
the  Anatolian  cities  which  constructed  them.  Noteworthy  was  the 
Didymaeum,  a  temple  to  Apollo  at  Miletus.  It  was  a  hundred  years 
in  building,  and  not  even  then  ccHnpleted. 

Hausolemn  at  Halicamassus.  With  the  rise  of  monarchy  re- 
appeared gigantic  t(mibs,  unknown  to  Hellas  since  the  Minoan  age. 
Most  remarkable  was  the  Mausoleiun,  tconb  of  Mausolus,  satrap  and 
king  of  Caria.  It  was  situated  at  Halicamassus,  his  capital,  and  was 
built  and  adorned  by  Greek  architects  and  artists,  about  350.  The 
structure  was  nearly  square,  440  feet  in  perimeter  and  was  140 
feet  in  height.  On  a  foundation  forty-two  feet  high  rested  a  build- 
ing of  the  same  altitude  surrounded  by  an  Ionic  peristyle.  Above 
was  a  pyramidal  roof  on  the  apex  of  which  stood  the  colossal  figures 
of  the  king  and  his  queen  Artemisia  beside  a  chariot  and  four. 
Among  the  sculptures  which  decorated  the  twnb  is  a  mutilated  frieze 
representing  a  battle  between  Greeks  and  Amazons.  In  contrast 
with  the  quiet  dignity  of  earlier  decorations  this  frieze  is  amazingly 
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bold  and  spirited  in  its  flying  draperies,  tense  attitudes,  and  furious 
movements.  The  desire  for  effect  is  do  lon|{er  subject  to  the  law  of 
moderation,  and  Helleniam  has  begun  to  suffer  frcm  contact  wiQi 
fordgo  life. 

IL     LlTEItATUBE 

H«w  d«rdopmenti  ftom  the  city-state.  The  central  idea  in 
Hell^sm,  the  pivot  on  which  everythiUK  Hellenic  turns,  was  the 
city-state  with  all  its  traditional  associations,  religious,  social  and 
civic.  As  the  idea  declined,  there  emerged  from  it  two  others,  the 
individual  and  the  human  race,  which  were  now  in  conflict,  now  in 
sympathy.  During  the  period  before  us  the  city-state  continued, 
though  weakening,  whereas  individualism  and  humanism  were  grow- 
ing. These  new  developments  affected  every  human  activity,  in- 
cluding war,  politics,  art,  literature,  and  philosophy. 

From  poetry  to  prose.  In  literature  the  most  obvious  change  was 
from  poetry  to  prose.  Poetry  had  devoted  itself  extensively  to  the 
State;  the  choral  songs  were  chieSy  for  public  occasions,  and  the 
drama  appealed  to  the  entire  community.  The  decline  of  these  forms 
of  literature  meant  a  changing  relation  between  the  individual  and 
the  State,  a  shifting  of  interest  to  private  and  social  affairs,  and  from 
the  emoti<Hial  life  perpetuated  by  tradition  to  the  life  of  the  reason, 
which  is  sufficient  unto  itself  and  an  enemy  of  all  cimtrol. 

Comedy.  Of  the  lyric  and  tragic  poetry  composed  in  this  period 
almost  nothing  has  survived.*  Ctmiedy,  poetic  in  form  though  prose 
in  spirit,  forsook  politics  for  social  life.  This  change  of  subject 
marks  the  transformati(»  from  Old  to  Middle  comedy,  390-320,  rep- 
resented by  two  extant  plays  of  Arisfa^banes,  the  Ecclesiazusae  and 
the  Plutus,  whose  contents  have  hem  noticed  elsewhere.'  Along  with 
the  political  spirit  comedy  lost  its  fierce  assaults  upon  prominent  per- 
sons, its  caricatures,  gross  indecencies,  and  the  high  flights  of  lyric 
genius.  Growing  tamer  and  more  realistic,  it  attempted  in  quiet 
humor  or  good-natured  satire  to  set  forth  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  age,  to  picture  scenes  and  characters  from  actual  life. 
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Pnwe^:— its  three  great  departments.  In  this  ceotury,  as  stated 
above,  we  have  to  do  mainly  with  prose,  which  comprised  three  great 
departments,  history,  oratory,  and  philosc^hy.  A  noticeahle  feature 
is  the  Barrow  specialization  of  the  authors,  involving  a.  strict  separa- 
tion of  the  fields.  To  us  it  is  surprising,  for  example,  how  little  the 
wator  or  the  philosopher  knew  of  his  country's  past.  Before  Aristotle 
authors  were  not  learned  men  but  creative  artists.  The  most  liberal 
field  was  that  of  the  historian,  whose  search  for  the  truth  made  him 
akin  to  the  scientist,  while  his  rhetoric,  soon  to  gain  the  mastery  over 
the  historical  field,  brought  him  into  touch  with  the  orator,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  study  of  motive  and  his  analysis  of  government  gave 
him  points  of  contact  with  the  ethical  and  political  philosopher.  The 
historian  of  broad  vision,  as  heir  to  Herodotus,  ctxnposed  the  annals  of 
Hellas,  or  of  a  great  part  of  Hellas,  for  a  definite  period.  By  thus 
combining  in  treatment  a  multitude  of  city-states  he  contributed  to  the 
mental  preparati(Hi  for  a  uniiied  Hellenic  naticai.  At  the  same  time 
the  growing  interest  in  prominent  individuals  produced  biography. 
Thus  it  was  that  Isocrates,  writing  to  King  Nicocles  of  Cyprus,  pre- 
sented a  eulogistic  account  of  the  achievements  and  character  of 
Evagoras,  father  and  predecessor  of  the  person  addressed.  This  is 
the  first  Hellenic  biography  known  to  us." 

Xenophon.  Undoubtedly  this  particular  work,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral development  of  individuality  greatly  influenced  the  intellectual 
attitude  of  Xenophon,  the  fourth -century  historian  with  whom  we  have 
most  to  do.  Xenophon  (about  434-3S4)  was  bom  in  a  well-to-do 
family  of  pronounced  conservative  inclinations.  From  his  social 
environment  he  imbibed  the  sentiments  that  distinguished  his  rank, 
including  a  punctilious  regard  for  the  externals  of  rdigitm,  ethical 
reflection,  refinement  of  feeling  and  speech,  an  interest  in  military 
training  and  in  out-of-door  sports,  courage,  a  dislike  of  the  multitude 
and  fidelity  to  his  class  —  in  a  word,  Hellenic  chivalry.  His  at- 
tachment to  Socrates  brought  to  fruitage  the  best  that  was  in  him,  and 
in  fact  illuminated  his  entire  life.  His  Memoirs  {Memorabilia)  of 
Socrates  faithfully  photographs  the  exterior  of  the  great  master  and 
of  his  teachings,^  though  it  fails  to  penetrate  to  the  depiths.  In  fact 
Xenophon  is  in  everything  superficial.  This  work  and  the  Agesilaus 
illustrate  his  interest  in  individuals,  though  we  find  the  same  love  of 
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biography  in  all  his  historical  writings.  The  Anabasis,  already  men- 
tioned,* is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  insij^ht  it  affords  us  into  the  com- 
position and  psychology  of  a  mercenary  army,  drawn  frcm  man} 
parts  of  Hellas  and  passing  through  various  phases  of  success,  ad- 
versity, peril,  and  deliverance.  The  Hellenica,  his  chief  historical 
work,  is  a  continuation  of  Thucydides,  from  411  to  362.'  The  au- 
thor, banished  for  treason  from  his  native  land,  wrote  under  Lacedae- 
monian patronage.  To  his  inborn  shallowness  accordingly  he  has 
added  a  partisanship  for  Sparta  and  an  undue  admiration  for  Age- 
silaus.  Among  the  other  works  used  extensively  as  sources  in  this 
volume  are  the  Constitutim  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Economist, 
and  the  Ways  and  Means.  The  Cyropedia  —  education  of  Cyras  — 
is  a  historical  romance,  in  which  the  author  sets  forth  a  model  educa- 
tion of  the  child  and  youth,  whence  emerges  the  ideal  man  and 
sovereign.  The  preservatic»i  of  this  author's  works  is  due  to  the 
interest  of  after  ages  in  Socrates  and  to  a  wrong  standard  of  judgment 
as  to  style  and  general  worth.  In  menti(»iing  his  shortcomings,  how- 
ever, we  should  not  lose  sight  of  his  positive  merits.  His  interest  in 
personal  traits,  which  is  totally  wanting  in  Thucydides,  but  which 
marks  Xenophon  as  a  true  child  of  his  age,  especially  appeals  to 
the  modem  student  of  Hellenic  life  and  culture.  He  had  travelled 
much,  had  acquired  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  world;  and  in  his 
breadth  of  mind,  his  liberal  education,  and  his  ethical  and  religious 
principles  he  represents  the  best  features  of  the  educated  class  of  his 
generation. 

The  Atthldes;  Aristotle,  ConstitutiOQ  of  the  Athenians. 
Xenopfaon's  literary  style,  subjecting  itself  to  philosophic  discipline, 
betrays  almost  no  influence  of  the  ilietcvic  which  flourished  in  his 
day.  Akin  were  the  chronicles,  whose  interest  lay  in  the  collection  and 
the  systematizing  of  facts.  Such  chr<»iicles  of  Athens  were  termed 
Aakides  (plural  of  Allkis).  They  began  with  the  earliest  mythical 
kings;  and  for  the  regal  period  they  seem  to  have  grouped  events  and 
institutions  according  to  reigns.  For  the  historical  period  they  ar- 
ranged the  material  annalistically  under  the  appropriate  archons.  Far 
from  limiting  himself  to  political  and  military  happenings,  the 
athidographer  included  all  kinds  of  institutional,  personal,  and  cul- 
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tural  matter.  The  earliest  of  the  class  was  Xenophon's  t 
rary,  Cleidenus,  whose  Attkis  evidently  was  published  after  378,  but 
of  whose  work  we  have  little  information.'"  Excepting  a  few  brief 
fragments  all  these  Atthides  have  been  lost.  To  us  the  chronicler 
of  greatest  interest  was  Androtion,  a  pr(xninent  statesman  of  Athens, 
whose  Atthis  appeared  in  330.  It  was  the  chief  source  for  Aristotle, 
ConstUutian  of  the  AtJienians,  published  a  few  years  afterward.  The 
latter  work  is  one  of  a  collection  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight  consti- 
tutional histories  of  States,  mostly  Hellenic,  coro[>osed  by  Aristotle 
with  the  collaboration  of  his  pupils.  Each  history  consisted  of  (1) 
the  narrative  of  constitutional  ^owth  to  the  philoso[Aer's  own  time, 
(2)  a  contemporary  survey  of  the  constitution.  The  treatise  <Mi'the 
Athenian  craistitution,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  recovered  in 
Egypt  in  1890.  is  the  only  one  we  have  of  the  vast  collection. 

Growth  and  influence  of  rhetoric.  Oratioiis  of  Lysias  and 
Isaeus.  In  order  to  take  into  account  not  simply  the  ccmtent  but 
also  the  artistic  form  of  literature,  we  must  now  give  attention  to  the 
growth  and  influence  of  rhetoric.  Since  the  origin  of  this  branch  of 
learning  "  oratory  inevitably  came  more  and  more  to  be  composed  by 
set  rule  and  principle.  The  extant  orations  of  Lysias,  however,  be- 
longing mainly  to  the  first  two  decades  of  the  fourth  century,  show  a 
freshness,  vigor,  and  independence  unfettered  by  rhetorical  bonds. 
Having  taken  his  lessons  of  the  rhetorician,  the  author  preserves  his 
own  mastery  of  style.  His  oration  is  artistic,  but  he  has  concealed 
his  art.  In  appearance  his  language  is  that  of  every-day  life,  in  fact 
it  is  highly  idealized.  This  orator  is  a  model  of  simple  narrative,  of 
dramatic  skill  in  adapting  speech  to  the  character  of  the  speaker  fat 
whom  he  professionally  writes,  of  ethos,  the  gentle  current  of  feeling 
that  wins  the  sympathy  of  the  hearers.  These  qualities  raider  his 
speeches  most  valuable,  not  only  as  pictures  of  ctxnmon  life,  but  as 
psychological  views  both  of  the  individual  litigants  and  of  the  multi- 
tudinous jury.'*  A  similar  writer  of  speeches  for  others  was  I^eus, 
perhaps  also  a  metic,  whose  extant  productions  range  nearly  through 
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fidd  hr  omposed  a  Hellenica  in  twelve  Ijooks.  which  continued  the 
vrirrV  'if  Thucj'dittcs,  and  a  I'kilippica  in  fif[)-eight  books,  a  detailed 
lii-run  of  hi«  owm  time.  In  i-ontrasl  with  Ephonis  he  was  forceful  j 
ri^iflie  and  in  «yle  more  oratorical.  The  extant  fragments," 
I  L"i[iedally  in  Atlienarui^,  sJiow  a  noteworthy  interest  in  so> 
iiir\-,  and  chnniiier  with  :t  disproportionate  love  of  exhibiting 
ri'  >.  lanil  the  vices  of  mankind.  In  s|>itc  of  the  shortcomings 
J-  and  Tbwiporapus  the  tintlinii  of  the  work.*  of  either  au- 
mll)'  of  (lie  \siUa,  would  doubtless  fjrcatly  enlarge  our 
JtttKc  o(  Greek  historj"  and  civilization.  This  loss  hiis  ticen 
I  iutauc  lo  us  lir  the  discovery  of  the  fragment  of  a  history 
«  the  OxyrKyKuhus  HelUnicii  from  the  place  of  linding.""  It 
itilcil  ;u\-flunt  of  the  events  of  396  and  incliidi^  a  (•uq)ris- 
LiiX  diKncssiciD  on  tlic  Boeotian  federal  constitution, 
uvc  not  th'  means  of  detcrmininK  the  autiior,  we  can- 
.<i  ihi'  work  WB5  dietinclly  suiwriHr  lo  Xenophon's 
M  MmiiiMiK)  Id  a  minolh  tlowlnjt  style  that  reveals 
'I'    \-r^.xtut:  and  in  tliis  respect  it  might  belong  to 
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ciple  of  Hellas  acainst  Persia  shows  him  at  heart  a  genuine  Greek, 
an  expcment  of  Nationalism  rather  than  of  humanism.  In  borne 
politics  he  was  a  conservative  who  preferred  the  constitution  of  So- 
Ionian  and  Cleisthenean  times,  when  the  council  of  the  Areopagus  kept 
parental  ward  over  citizens  and  magistrates,  when  offices  were  unpaid 
and  filled  by  election.  These  views  he  set  forth  in  his  Areopagittcus. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  r^orm  by  such  reaction  is  never  wise  nor 
practicable.  Whereas,  the  writings  of  this  eminent  publicist,  dis- 
tributed through  so  long  a  career  and  touching  Hellenic  life  an 
many  sides,  are  valuable  to  us  for  the  facts  they  ccmvey  and  for  their 
interpretation  of  Greek  conditions  and  character,  there  can  hardly  be 
a  doubt  that  he  moulded  public  opinion  and  directed  the  general 
current  of  intelligence  chiefly  through  his  school.  In  a  three  or  four 
year  course  he  trained  his  pupils  in  oratory  and  supplied  them  with 
the  information  essential  to  public  careers.  They  came  from  all 
parts  of  Hellas,  from  regions  as  distant  as  the  Black  Sea,  Cyprus,  and 
Sicily  —  highly  endowed  youths  from  prominent  families.  Having 
completed  this  education,  a  goodly  number  became  philos(q)hers, 
rhetoricians,  and  historians,  generals,  statesmen,  and  even  kings. 
Through  these  men  the  culture  of  Isocrates  influenced  all  the  hi^er 
walks  of  life  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Hellas. 

Ephorus.  fiy  two  of  these  pupils,  Ephorus  of  Cumae  (Aeolis) 
and  Theopompus  of  Chios,  both  bom  about  380,  the  stream  of 
rhetoric  was  conducted  upon  the  historical  field.  The  principal 
work  of  Ephorus  was  a  universal  history  in  thirty  books  from  the 
Return  of  the  Heradeidae  (Dorian  invasion)  to  the  siege  of  Perin- 
thus  (340),  when  the  narrative  was  cut  short,  probably  by  death. 
Although  it  has  been  lost  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,'*  the 
work  is  of  great  interest  to  us  as  the  chief  source  on  that  period  for 
Diodorus  and  for  the  historical  parts  of  Strabo  the  geographer.  The 
author  laid  claim  to  critical  discrimination  and  aimed  to  gain  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  topography  of  the  events  nar- 
rated; but  in  fact  he  has  often  marred  his  pages  with  bias  or  puerility 
in  the  treatment  of  motive,  with  exaggerations  of  numbers  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  and  similar  defects.  His  rhetorical  style  ran  in  a 
smooth  but  languid  current,  agreeable  to  the  ear  though  monotonous. 

Theopompus.  Theopompus,  his  schoolmate,  was  like  his  master 
a  writer  of  speeches  on  matters  of  public  interest.     In  the  historical 
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fidd  he  composed  a  Hellenica  in  twelve  books,  which  continued  the 
■work,  of  Thucydides,  and  a  PhUippica  in  fifty-eight  books,  a  detailed 
history  of  bis  own  time.  In  contrast  with  Ephoms  he  was  forceful 
and  passionate  and  in  style  more  oratorical.  The  extant  fragments," 
preserved  especially  in  Athenaeus,  show  a  noteworthy  interest  in  so- 
ciety, culture,  and  character  with  a  disproportionate  love  of  exhibiting 
the  luxuries  and  the  vices  of  mankind.  In  spite  of  the  shortcomings 
of  Ephoms  and  Theop«npus  the  finding  of  the  works  of  either  au- 
thor, especially  of  the  latter,  would  doubtless  greatly  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  Greek  history  and  civJlizatitMi.  This  loss  has  been 
brought  home  to  us  by  the  discovery  of  the  -  fragment  of  a  history 
known  as  the  Oxyrhynckus  Hellenica  from  the  place  of  finding.'"  It 
ftives  a  detailed  account  of  the  events  of  396  and  includes  a  surpris- 
ingly interesting  digression  on  the  Boeotian  federal  constitution. 
Although  we  have  not  the  means  of  determining  the  author,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  the  woik  was  distinctly  superior  to  Xenc^hon's 
Hdlenica.  It  is  composed  in  a  smooth  flowing  style  that  reveals 
the  influence  of  Isocrates;  and  in  this  respect  it  might  belimg  to 
either  Theopompus  or  Ephoms. 

Rhetoric  dominates  the  historical  field.  From  the  beginnings 
here  described  rhetoric  with  its  attendant  ethics  soon  came  to  dominate 
the  historical  field.  It  became  the  function  of  the  historian  to  con- 
tribute through  his  works  to  the  oratorical  and  ethical  educaticm  par- 
ticularly of  those  who  wished  to  enter  public  life.  The  form  be- 
came more  important  than  the  content,  the  moral  end  more  valued 
than  the  ascertainment  of  truth.  This  was  one  of  various  ways  in 
which  the  ancients,  less  inclined  than  modems  to  the  study  of  facts, 
through  the  lapse  of  centuries  loosened  their  hold  upon  reality  and 
slowly  degenerated  into  mediaevalism. 

Aeschines  and  DemostheseB.  Whereas  the  professional  speech- 
writer  multiplied  and  distributed  his  works  as  examples  of  his  art, 
the  publicist  spread  his  pamphlets  abroad  for  the  propagation  of  his 
ideas.  Meanwhile  a  political  event,  acting  upon  the  internal  de- 
velopment of  literature,  brought  the  oratory  of  Athens  to  a  height  of 
perfection  never  again  attained  to  the  present  day,  and  forced  the 
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statesman  to  disseminate  his  views  through  puUisbed  oraHtms.  This 
event  was  the  growth  of  the.  Macedooian  power,  which  throu^out 
eastern  Hellas  divided  public  men  into  two  parties,  MacediMiian  and 
anti-Macedonian,  who  respectively  favored  and  opposed  Philip  and 
Alexander."  The  relative  merits  of  the  two  policies  need  not  be 
considered  here.  In  Athens,  as  above  indicated,  the  most  conspicuous 
upholder  of  Philip  was  Aeschines,  the  most  brilliant  opponent 
Demosthenes.  The  latter  received  the  especial  support  of  Hypereides 
and  Lycun^s.  speakers  of  high  rank  and  able  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs.  The  orator  of  this  period,  combining  his  prede- 
cessors' resources,  employed  them  with  a  mastery  unknown  to  earlier 
time.  Advancing  beyond  Lysias,  he  boldly  revealed  his  art.  To 
the  winsome  ethos  of  that  orator,  and  to  the  argumentative  skill  of 
Isaeus.  he  added  on  occasitms  a  vehemence  that  overwhelmed  his 
hearers.  In  brief  he  had  learned,  not  only  to  appeal  to  reascm.  but 
to  play  upcm  all  the  keys  of  human  emotion.  It  is  needless  here  lo 
characterize  the  styles  of  individual  orators;  for  all  excellences  were 
united  and  brought  to  perfection  in  Donosthenes.  the  master,  not  of 
one  but  of  every  style.  The  son  of  a  well-to-do  manufacturer,  he 
was  left  fatherless  in  childhood  and  cheated  of  his  inheritance  by 
perfidious  guardians.  As  he  was  physically  weak,  his  mother,  kee[>- 
ing  him  by  her  side,  deprived  him  of  the  usual  gymnastic  training. 
Thus  he  grew  up  in  poor  health,  unsocial,  seemingly  lacking  fitness 
for  active  life,  and  cherishing  the  one  desire  for  vengeance  on  those 
who  had  wronged  him.  He  qualified  himself  for  oratory  that  he 
might  prosecute  his  guardians,  and  success  in  this  undertaking  gave 
him  a  reputatioi  as  a  speech-writer,  the  foundation  of  a  substantial 
fortune.  Meanwhile  when  inspiration  came  to  him  to  serve  his  coun- 
try as  a  statesman,  strength  of  will  surmounted  every  obstacle.  A 
defective  articulation  he  made  good  by  prolonged  training.  He 
Steeped  his  mind  in  Thucydides  whence  chiefiy  he  drew  his  knowledge 
of  the  past  and  his  militant  ideal  of  the  State.  From  Isaeus  and 
Isocrates  and  many  others  he  learned  useful  less(His.  For  delivery 
he  took  training  under  a  successful  actor.  Behind  this  external 
equipment,  all  necessary  in  itself,  we  discover  a  literary  genius  unsur- 
passed, and  a  burning  patriotism  combined  with  the  religious  zeal  of 
a  prophet,  the  practical  statesman,  who  in  the  sweep  of  his  eloquence 
never   fails  to  point  out   the  concrete  way  to  success,  the   raonl 
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idealist,  who  by  crastant  appeals  to  the  nobler  feelings  of  his  hear- 
ers, gradually  lifts  them  to  a  higher  ethical  level,  the  champitm  of 
local  freedom  against  encroaching  despotism,  of  a  high  culture  against 
the  advance  of  an  inferior  civ{lizati<Hi.  The  universalization  of  Hel- 
lenism was  not  a  conscious  issue.  If  Demosthenes  opposed  the  events 
that  attributed  to  this  process,  at  least  he  enriched  Hellenism  by 
his  supreme  oratory,  and  still  more  by  his  defence  of  human  freedcan, 
the  greatest  gift  of  Hellas  to  mankind. '' 

III.     Philosophy 

Plato.  Plato,  the  great  creative  philosopher  of  the  age,  was 
bora  at  Athens  in  427  of  highly  aristocratic  parents,  A  kinsman 
was  Critias,  the  violent  leader  of  the  Thirty.  On  the  overthrow 
of  this  oligarchy  the  young  man  thought  of  entering  public  life; 
but  the  condemnation  of  Socrates,  his  revered  master,  awakened  in 
him  an  undying  hatred  of  democracy.  He  could  do  nothing  there- 
fore but  remain  in  private  life  and  satisfy  his  political  longings 
with  the  creation  of  ideal  constitutions  or  appeal  to  a  tyrant "  for 
the  realization  of  his  vision  of  the  perfect  State.  It  was  probably 
in  the  year  387  that  Plato  opened  in  his  private  house  a  school  called 
the  Academy  from  its  nearness  to  the  public  garden  of  that  name. 

The  school  of  PUtO.  His  literary  works  are  Dialogues.  We 
know,  however,  that  he  considered  these  writings  a  popular  presenta- 
ti<m  of  such  views  as  in  bis  opinion  the  laity  could  understand.  In 
his  school  he  lectured  more  learnedly  on  mathematics,  astronomy,  har- 
UKHiics.  and  ethics.  In  this  work  he  rightly  leaned  upon  the  Pytha- 
goreans, while  giving  his  pupils  a  fmilful  impetus  to  further  mathe- 
matical and  physical  researches.  While  holding  to  the  end  that  the 
earth  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  he  finally  accepted  the  doctrine 
of  the  earth's  rotaticHi  on  its  axis.  Following  his  suggestion,  a 
Pythagorean  friend  Eudoxus  attempted  to  explain  the  seemingly  ir- 
regular movements  of  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  by  a  theory  of  homo- 
centric  hollow  spheres  revolving  around  the  earth  at  different  veloci- 
ties. The  heavenly  bodies  he  assumes,  are  fastened  to  these 
spheres.  To  the  sun  and  moon  he  assigns  three  spheres  each;  to  the 
five  known  planets  four  spheres  each,  whereas  a  single  sphere  suf- 
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fices  for  all  the  fixed  stars.  Although  these  spheres  are  a  pure 
fiction,  mathematically  they  serve  their  purpose,  and  are  therefore  a 
highly  ingenious  theory. 

The  dialogues  of  Plato.  Of  the  lectures  of  Plato,  however,  we 
have  mere  hints.  It  is  upon  the  dialogues,  in  additicm  to  the  little 
that  can  be  gathered  from  his  pupil  Aristotle,  that  we  must  chiefly 
rely  for  our  knowledge  of  his  views.  The  dialt^e,  which  had  long 
been  a  favorite  instrument  of  the  philosc^her,'*  received  from  Plato 
an  artistic  form.  It  shows  him  not  a  dry  reasoner  but  a  highly 
imaginative  poet.  Though  prose  in  form,  his  language,  brilliantly 
versatile,  sparkles  with  poetic  gons.  He  is  gifted,  too,  with  rare 
dramatic  power.  The  speakers  of  the  dialogues  are  living  persons, 
who  everywhere  retain  their  psychological   identity. 

We  should  not  look  to  his  writings  for  a  consistent  system  of 
knowledge;  for  through  an  active  life  of  eighty-one  years  his  mind 
continually  developed.  During  this  time  he  came  into  contact,  or  re- 
newed his  acquaintance,  with  existing  philosophies,  one  after  an- 
other, from  each  of  which  he  received  an  enlargement  of  his  mental 
horizon  and  a  new  impetus  to  creative  work.  At  the  basis  of  his 
thought  lies  his  doctrine  of  ideas.  Socrates  had  taught  him  that 
the  only  objects  of  knowledge  are  concepts,"'  universal  truths  estab- 
lished by  induction.  With  Plato  the  concept  becomes  an  idea,  a 
word  derived  from  the  Pythageoreans  and  signifying  form.  Ideas  are 
not  forms  in  the*  geometrical  sense  but  are  colorless,  shapeless,  intan- 
gible realities,  which  the  mind  alone  can  perceive.  In  distinction 
fnrni  our  ideas,  which  have  their  being  in  the  mind  alone,  those  of 
Plato  are  objective  realities,  in  fact  the  caily  things  that  exist  The 
objects  of  sense  are  real  in  so  far  only  as  they  "  partake  of  "  these 
pure  realities. 

Plato's  ethics.  Plato's  chief  concern  was  with  ethics.  The  great- 
est of  all  ideas,  he  taught,  is  God,  who  created  the  world  and  gave 
to  it  a  soul,"*  through  which  reason  and  order  and  life  came  into  all 
things.  At  His  command  the  lesser  gods  fashioned  the  body  of  man, 
and  He  Himself  prepared  the  soul,  making  it  of  the  same  substance 
as  the  world  soul,  though  less  pure.  Each  human  soul  is  given  a 
star  to  which  it  will  return  after  having  ccKnpteted  a  good  life  on 
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earth;  but  the  soul  that  has  lived  badly  will  at  the  next  birth  enter  an 
inferior  creature.  This  theory  of  creation  and  of  human  life  is 
presented  not  as  a  dofcma,  but  as  a  mere  approximation  of  the  truth, 
a  metaphor  c(xitinually  varied  throughout  his  writings.  By  means  of 
education  man  advances  toward  the  highest  Good,  which  is  neither 
knowledge  nor  happiness  but  the  utmost  likeness  to  God.  Happi- 
ness, altogether  different  from  bodily  pleasure,  is  the  possession  of 
the  good.  In  Plato's  doctrine,  taken  frwn  the  Orphists,  the  body  is 
merely  the  dungerai  or  the  tomb  of  the  soul."  From  the  body  the 
soul  must  purify  itself  in  order  to  attain  to  the  good  and  to  virtue, 
which  is  the  fitness  of  the  soul  for  its  pn^r  work. 

Pjaty'p  fifipiil>lic^  An  important  division  of  ethics  is  politics.  In 
the  view  of  Plato  the  State  is  not  the  all-in-all  of  the  citizen,  as  it 
had  been  in  f<Hmer  time.  The  calm  existence  of  the  philosopher,  the 
solving  of  the  problems  of  the  essential  and  the  eternal,  is  a  nobler 
being  than  that  of  the  politician.  The  body  only  of  the  philosopher 
lives  in  the  State,  while  his  soul  dwells  elsewhere  untouched  by  po- 
litical ambition.""  This  is  true  of  a  community  like  Athens,  he  as- 
serts, governed  by  the  ignorant  majority,  whose  greatest  statesmen, 
Pericles,  Cimon,  Miltiades,  and  Themistocles,  utterly  have  failed  in 
the'  functitm  of  improving  the  character  of  the  citizens.'*  It  would 
be  quite  otherwise  with  a  State  philosophically  organized,  like  that 
set  forth  in  his  Republic.  As  any  State  is  an  individual  "  writ 
large,"  the  ideal  State  is  constituted  like  a  perfect  individual  with 
the  baser  parts  subordinate  to  the  nobler.  In  this  ideal  community 
there  are  to  be  three  social  classes,  the  laborers,  the  soldiers,  and  the 
rulers,  the  last  two  constituting  the  guardians.  These  elements  are 
borrowed  from  the  actual  Hellenic  world.  Evidently  the  laborers  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  trades  are  helots  and  [>erioeci;  the  soldiers  are 
the  Spartan  warriors,  whereas  the  philosophic  rulers  look  to  the 
Pythagoreans  as  their  prototype.  The  lowest  class  is  intellectually 
least  endowed,  and  fit  for  nothing  but  manual  labor.  Their  virtue, 
like  that  of  the  soul's  lowest  faculty,  is  obedience  to  the  higher 
powers.  The  middle  class  are  the  warriors,  whose  virtue  is  courage. 
They  ply  no  manual  work  but  devote  their  lives  to  their  special 
function.  It  is  upon  them  and  the  ruling  class  that  Plato  bestows 
bis  chief  attention.    These  gradations,  however,  are  not  castes,  but 
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each  is  formed  by  a  careful  selection  from  the  class  just  below;  so 
that  men  are  constantly  rising  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades  of 
society.  Praiseworthy  are  the  assignment  of  rank  according  to 
capacity,  the  division  of  labor  which  makes  for  ef&ciency,  and  the 
abc4ition  of  slavery. 

The  education  of  guardians  is  to  begin  at  birth.  All  who  have 
infants  in  charge  are  to  see  that  every  act  performed  and  every  word 
spoken  in  the  child's  presence  shall  be  such  as  will  contribute  to  the 
right  growth  of  character.  FrtKn  seven  to  seventeen  he  pursues  ele- 
mentary studies,  reading,  writing,  the  lower  mathematics,  gymnastics, 
and  music,  including  literature.  Most  of  the  poets,  along  with  Homer, 
are  rejected  because  they  suggest  immoral  or  irreligious  views;  nothing 
but  the  strengthening  and  the  ennobling  is  acceptable.  From  seven- 
teen to  twenty  the  youth  has  his  preliminary  training  in  arms.  At 
this  period  it  is  determined  who  are  to  be  warriors,  and  who  are  to 
amtinue  the  intellectual  education  essential  to  statesmen.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  the  latter  class  are  to  devote  themselves  to  the  thor- 
ough study  of  the  sciences.  If  incapable  of  advancing  farther  they 
enter  public  life  as  minor  officials,  whereas  the  few  who  are  better 
gifted  devote  five  additional  years  to  the  study  of  ideas.  From 
thirty-five  to  fifty  these  intellectuals  govern  the  State,  after  which  they 
retire  to  a  life  of  higher  philosophic  thought.  In  planning  for  an 
advanced  intellectual  educaticm  carefully  regulated  Plato  made  wie 
of  his  greatest  contributions  to  civilization.  That  the  guardians,  both 
warriors  and  statesmen,  may  devote  themselves  unselfishly  and  un- 
trammeled  to  their  functions  individual  wealth  and  the  family  itself 
are  abolished.  Property  is  held  in  ccHnmon,  and  the  mating  of  men 
and  women  is  managed  by  the  State  with  an  eye  single  to  the  birth 
of  strong,  healthful  children.  Eugenics  is  pushed  to  extremes. 
Women,  relieved  of  the  care  of  children,  are  to  have  the  same  training 
as  men  and  to  perform  the  same  military  and  political  services. 

Even  if  such  a  State  were  capable  of  realization,  it  is  too  unnatural 
a  thing  to  bring  good  results.  From  the  first  Plato  saw  that  no  com- 
munity would  voluntarily  adopt  it,  and  in  his  old  age  substituted  a 
more  workable  political  system  in  one  of  his  latest  writings,  the  Laws. 
The  chief  value  of  the  Republic  lies  in  its  individual  suggestions  as 
to  educational,  social,  and  political  reforms,  and  in  the  powerful 
impetus  it  gives  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  reader.  In  brief  it 
is  not  the  knowledge  discovered  by  Plato  but  his  belief  in  spiritual 
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realities,  his  aspiratira  to  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  true,  his 
coDcepticHi  of  the  vast  heights  attainable  by  man  that  place  him 
amoDg  the  most  powerful  intellectual  and  mwal  forces  that  operate 
upon  the  human  race. 

Aristotle  the  pupil  of  Plato.  After  the  death  of  its  founder  the 
Academy  cmtinued  under  other  masters  and  gradually  degenerated. 
Meanwhile  the  creative  and  organizing  activities  within  the  philosophic 
field  were  carried  cai  with  greater  success  by  others.  The  real  heir 
to  Plato  was  his  most  brilliant  pupil  Aristotle  (384-322)  from 
Stageirus,  Chalcidice.  Twenty  years  he  studied  under  Plato.  Three 
■years  (343-40)  he  was  a  teacher  of  Alexander,  the  young  Macedon- 
ian prince.  Still  later  he  returned  to  Athens  and  established  a  school 
of  his  own  named  the  Lyceum,  after  the  famous  gymnasium  in  which 
he  taught  His  system  of  thought  is  also  described  as  peripatetic, 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  walked  {wtpnraTtiv,  peripatein)  with 
his  pupils  while  giving  instruction. 

Aristotle's  dialogues.  His  Dialogues,^"  which  were  popular  like 
those  of  Plato,  have  been  lost;  but  most  of  his  technical  works, 
corresponding  to  Plato's  lectures,  are  extant."  Among  them,  how- 
ever, are  studies  either  finished  or  wholly  composed  by  his  pupils, 
which  we  cannot,  with  certainty  in  every  case,  distinguish  from  writ- 
ings exclusively  his  own. 

Aristotle  tlie  scholar.  In  Aristotle  we  discover  a  new  type  of 
mind,  that  of  the  scholar  as  distinguished  from  the  essentially  creative 
intelligence.  It  is  true  that  he  was  himself  a  discoverer,  but  his 
great  achievement  was  to  systematize  and  reduce  to  writing  the  knowl- 
edge which  the  Hellenes  had  thus  far  accumulated.  Accepting  in  the 
main  the  method  and  system  of  Plato,  he  made  corrections  in  detail; 
and  with  his  more  logical  mind  and  a  greater  command  of  facts, 
be  was  able  to  render  the  method  more  precise  and  to  widen  the  field 
of  scientific  thought.*'  In  this  task  he  discovered  that  the  most 
insignificant  fact  of  nature  is  worthy  of  attention  as  the  potential 
source  of  valuable  knowledge.**  In  general  he  was  less  concerned 
with  abstract  reasoning  than  Plato  and  more  with  observation  and 
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experience.  The  work  of  scientific  experimentaticm,  however,  was 
then  in  its  infancy,  and  the  observer  was  hampered  by  a  lack  of  in- 
stniments.  The  mnarkable  thing  is  that  with  his  limitaticuis  he  was 
able  to  accomplish  so  much. 

Divisions  of  knowledge.  The  main  divisions  of  knowledge  in 
his  classification  are  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Natural  Histoiy,  and  Ethics. 
Under  the  head  of  metaphysics  he  places  his  First  Philosophy,  uni- 
versal principles  on  which  everything  else  is  based.  Natural  history 
includes  physics  and  astronomy  as  well  as  psychology  and  physiology, 
zoology,  botany,  and  other  studies  of  nature.  Rhetoric  and  politics 
are  branches  of  ethics.  A  fifth  department  of  knowledge  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  Philosophy  of  Art,  represented  by  his  Poetics.'*  Mathe- 
matics he  did  not  cultivate  as  an  independent  study.  In  It^ic  he  c(»n- 
plcted  a  system  of  proof  begun  by  Socrates.  From  particulars  he 
rises  to  universals  by  induction,  as  the  earlier  philosopher  taught;  " 
from  principles  he  reasons  back  to  particulars  by  the  process  of  de- 
,  duction  through  the  syllogism,  a.  formula  of  reasoning  first  clearly  set 
forth  by  himself. 

Nature  study.  Despite  his  considerable  study  of  nature  the  least 
valuable  parts  of  his  system  are  those  which  depend  upon  observation 
rather  than  upon  abstract  thought.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  his 
astronomy,  a  system  of  the  universe  cruder  perhaps  than  that  of  Eu- 
doxus  described  above.'"  The  collection  of  material  for  his  study  of 
plants  and  animals  was  probably  facilitated  by  Alexander,  though 
we  are  certain  that  no  systematic  gathering  accompanied  the  marches 
of  the  conqueror.'^  That  Aristotle  made  many  mistakes  in  describ- 
ing animals  he  had  never  seen  was  inevitable;  and  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find  hira  in  error  as  to  the  functions  of  some  of  the  most 
vital  organs.  Flesh,  he  suppxised,  is  the  medium  of  sensation.  Chief 
of  all  organs  is  the  heart,  which  prepares  the  blood  and  aids  in  mo- 
tion and  sensation.  The  blood,  purified  by  the  heart,  flows  from 
tiience  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  whereas  the  brain  serves  to 
cool  the  blood  and  moderate  the  heat  arising  from  the  heart.  The 
study  of  plants  begun  by  him  was  carried  farther  and  ultimately 
published  by  Theophrastus,  his  successor.     Most  interesting  is  Aris- 
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totle's  theory  as  to  prepress  made  by  the  creative  power  of  Nature. 
BeKinninR  with  the  lowest  forms  of  life.  She  );radually  passes  to  the 
higher;  having  fashioned  the  plants,  She  proceeds  to  the  invention  of 
animals  and  thence  to  men.^'  This  process  is  an  evolution,  not  of 
organic  nature  itself,  but  of  the  creative  power. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  Whereas  Plato  gives  inspiration,  Aris- 
totle conveys  knowledge.  The  one  soars  above  the  clouds,  the  other 
keeps  his  feet  firmly  on  earth.  In  his  Etkks,  as  elsewhere,  Aristotle 
appeals  more  strongly  to  the  average  roan.  Casting  aside  the  dictum 
of  Socrates  and  Plato  that  knowledge  is  virtue,  he  recognizes  that  a 
man  may  know  the  right  but  have  too  weak  a  will  to  do  it.^*  Useful 
are  only  those  thoughts  that  lead  to  useful  actions;  *°  and  happiness, 
the  supreme  good,"  is  nothing  roore  than  good  and  efficient  life 
regulated  by  right  rules  of  conduct.  It  is  the  function  of  ethics  to 
supply  these  rules.  Pleasures  which  involve  mere  self-indulgence  are 
wholly  bad;  others,  arising  from  the  normal  exercise  of  any  faculty, 
though  not  ends  in  themselves,  are  desirable.*'  Although  well-being, 
including  health,  wealth,  friends,  and  family,  are  helpful  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  virtue.'^  they  are  not  essential,  and  a  philosopher  may  draw 
strength  frwn  illness  and  poverty.** 

The  Politics  of  Aristotle.  "  No  man  liveth  unto  himself "  is  one 
of  the  strongest  tenets  of  this  philosopher.  Personal  affections  within 
and  outside  the  family  and  kin  constitute  friendship.  True  friend- 
ship, involving  a  love  of  the  good  qualities  discoverable  in  the  friend 
and  an  unselfish  desire  to  benefit,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  moral 
forces  in  society.  A  broadening  of  friendship  brings  us  to  the  cmd- 
mon  life  of  the  community.  Man  is  a  political  animal,  and  his 
highest  existence  is  in  the  State.  The  aim  of  the  State  is  not  simply 
the  protection  of  the  life  and  property  of  the  citizens,  but  their  educa- 
tion to  the  highest  reach  of  moral  and  spiritual  fitness.**  In  the 
Politics  the  author  does  not  seek  the  ideal  State;  his  aim  rather  is  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  State  in  all  the  varieties  furnished  by  the 
Hellenic  world;  to  discover  the  constitution  best  adapted  to  every 
typical  community;  to  ascertain  defects  of  various  political  systons 
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and  remedies  for  them.  His  task  in  brief  is  to  create  a  political 
science  on  the  basis  of  induction  from  actual  conditions  furnished  by 
a  multitude  of  city-slates,  chiefly  Hellenic  but  including  a  few 
foreign  cities  like  Carthage.*'  As  the  Politics  is  extensively  quoted 
in  another  chapter,*^  it  requires  no  lengthy  treatment  here.  Despite 
incompleteness  and  an  imperfect  text  it  is  the  greatest  cmitribution  to 
political  and  social  science  made  by  the  ancient  world. 
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CHAPTEH  XXTII 

ALEXAimER'S  EMPIRE  AND  THE  HELLENISTIC 
KINGDOMS 


Death  of  Philip.  The  invasion  of  Asia  Minor  followed  hard  upcHi 
the  session  of  the  Hellenic  deputies  at  Corinth; '  in  the  early  months 
of  336  Philip's  best  general  Parmenion  crossed  the  Hellespont  with 
a  Macedonian  army,  to  guard  the  strait  against  the  king's  coming, 
while  the  latter  lingered  to  divide  his  time  between  State  business  and 
carousals.  Throughout  his  life  he  had  recklessly  courted  danger  in 
violent  debaucheries  and  hazardous  marital  ventures.  A  polygamous 
barbarian,  he  took  no  wives  with  him  to  war,  but  married  new 
brides  in  the  course  of  every  campaign  —  women  of  various  nation- 
alities who  enmeshed  the  conqueror  in  the  web  of  their  acrimonious 
intrigues.*  It  was  at  least  suspected  that  Olympias,  motlier  of  Alex- 
ander, when  repudiated  in  favor  of  another  woman,  instigated  the 
assassin  against  her  husband.  At  all  events  be  was  murdered  in  the 
midst  of  a  festival.*  Philip  had  achieved  the  task  of  making  his  own 
State  the  greatest  military  power  in  the  world,  and  of  giving  to  east- 
em  Hellas  at  least  the  form  of  institutional  unity.  The  conquest  of 
Asia  was  left  to  his  no  less  competent  stm. 

Alexander.  Alexander  was  but  twenty  when  he  mounted  the 
flirone.^     He  had  had  Aristotle  as  an  instructor,  to  whom  we  nat- 
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urally  credit  the  young  man's  interest  in  the  enlargement  of  science, 
and  had  won  military  distinction  under  his  father.  His  inspiration 
he  had  drawn  frcnn  the  Iliad;  his  ideal  was  Achilles,  a  young  man 
of  tempestuous  passions  and  a  brave  indomitable  warrior.  In  brief 
Alexander's  nature  combined  the  romantic  with  the  practical.  Imme- 
diately the  weakness  of  his  father's  Hellenic  arrangements  revealed 
itself  in  widespread  disaffection.  It  was  not  till  Alexander  took 
Thebes  by  assault,  destroyed  the  city,  and  sold  the  inhabitants  into 
slavery  that  the  Greeks  could  be  made  to  understand  that  they  still 
had  a  master.  He  continued  Philip's  policy  in  relation  to  them; 
the  Hellenic  league  and  his  own  captaincy  were  maintained,  although 
his  military  demand  upon  the  Greeks  was  appreciably  lighter  than 
his  father  had  planned." 

Alexander's  conquests.  In  the  spring  of  334  Alexander  crossed 
the  Hellespont  with  about  35,000  men.  On  the  Granicus  river  he  met 
a  slightly  larger  force  of  the  enemy,  the  infantry  consisting  of  Greek 
mercenaries.  His  victory  was  speedy  and  complete.*  After  this 
success  he  proceeded  to  liberate  the  Hellenic  cities,  and  to  settle  their 
affairs  in  the  manner  to  be  described  below.'  How  far  the  intentions 
of  Alexander  reached  on  the  day  when  he  crossed  the  Hellespont  we 
do  not  know  —  probably  not  to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  Persian 
empire;  but  the  young  man  of  hery  spirit  and  growing  ambition  could 
never  content  himself  with  present  achievements  however  great.  From 
the  acquisition  of  the  Aegean  coast  he  was  led  to  the  conquest  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  a  keen  disappointment  that  a  majority  of  the  Hellenes, 
far  fr«n  regarding  him  as  a  deliverer,  threw  their  sympathy  to  the 
Persian  side;  and  lacking  the  support  of  their  warships  while  those  of 
the  enemy  commanded  the  sea,  he  had  to  make  his  advance  along  the 
coast  in  order  to  occupy  the  port  towns  and  thus  secure  himself  from 
attack  by  water.  At  Issus,  Cilicia,  he  met  King  Darius  in  command 
of  an  army  much  larger  than  his  own.  The  battle,  however,  was 
fought  in  a  narrow  plain  hemmed  in  by  forests;  so  that  the  Persian 
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king  could  not  take  advantage  of  his  superior  numbers.  His  anny 
was  routed  and  dispersed,  and  he  could  only  save  himself  by  headlong 
flight*  From  this  time  it  is  clear  that  Alexander,  with  enlarged 
ambiti(Ki,  intended  to  conquer  the  Persian  empire.' 

Having  thus  detennined,  Alexander  first  UxA.  possession  of  the 
Syrian  coast  and  of  Egypt;  for  while  marching  into  the  interior  he 
dared  not  leave  in  his  rear  a  single  port  open  to  the  hostile  fleet. 
This  campaign  involved  the  capture  of  Tyre  and  of  Gaza  by  siege. 
Egypt  yielded  without  resistance  and  welcomed  the  conqueror  who 
interested  himself  in  the  worship  of  its  gods.'" 

Founding  of  Alexandria.  The  young  man's  quick  intelligence  dis- 
covered on  the  coast  of  Egypt  the  best  site  for  a  colony,  whidi  he 
named  Alexandria.  As  Tyre  lay  in  ruins,  his  new  city  was  to  be  the 
great  port  of  the  nearer  Orient,  to  provide  a  commercial  bond  be- 
tween his  eastern  dimiains  and  the  kingdom  of  his  fathers.  Another 
object  of  the  settlement,  composed  of  Macedonians  and  Greeks  with 
but  subsidiary  native  elements,  was  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  Egypt." 

Alexander  —  the  son  of  Zeus.  For  millennia  the  Egyptians  had 
been  accustomed  to  absolute  rule.  Their  pharaoh  was  a  god-king, 
the  incarnation  of  a  deity.  In  accepting  Alexander  as  their  pharatdi 
they  could  only  think  of  him  as  a  divine  incarnation.  Their  view, 
however,  had  no  effect  on  Hellenic  thought;  but  in  the  Libyan  desert 
between  Egypt  and  Cyrene  lay  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  whom  the 
Hellenes  identified  with  Zeus,  and  to  whcan  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  resort  for  prophecies  more  weighty  even  than  those  of. the  Delphic 
Apollo.  Thither  went  Alexander,  and  received  from  the  oracle  of 
the  desert  acknowledgment  that  he  was  the  son  of  Zeus."  The  young 
king,  who  had  fed  his  mind  on  Homeric  myths,  and  had  already 
achieved  the  superhuman  in  battle  and  conquest,  probably  believed  the 
story;  certainly  the  theory  of  his  own  divinity  grew  on  him  frran  that 
time  forth. 

Battle  of  Arbela.  After  Alexander  had  settled  the  affairs  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  he  marched  slowly  eastward,  crossed  the  Euphrates 
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and  Tigris,  and  with  47,000  men  met  Darius  aear  ArbeU  in  command 
of  an  army  which  the  ancients  estimate  in  numbers  ranging  frtsn 
250,000  to  4,000,000  horse  and  foot.  We  may  assume  at  least  that 
the  king's  forces  materially  outnumbered  Alexander's.'*  On  this 
occasion  Darius  had  chosen  an  open  plain  where  his  superiority  in 
bulk  could  be  made  effective.  He  hoped  with  his  elephants  and  his 
scythed  chariots  to  break  the  phalanx,  after  which  his  cavalry,  sup- 
ported by  footmen,  would  complete  the  Macedonian  rout.  The 
phalangites,  however,  (q)ened  their  ranks  to  let  the  chariots  pass 
through,  or  dislodged  the  drivers,  and  turned  the  teams  back  upon  the 
enemy.  Alexander  was  outflanked;  but  seeing  a  gap  in  the  enemy's 
line,  he  dashed  in  at  the  head  of  a  cavalry  brigade  and  cut  the  army 
of  Darius  in  twa  Meanwhile  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  advancing 
into  touch  with  the  Persians,  drove  them  to  flight.  There  were  many 
complications  which  need  not  be  described  here.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  critical  victory  of  the  war  was  due  to  the  skill  of  Alexander 
and  his  officers  and  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  his  men.  Darius 
fled,  and  was  ultimately  murdered  by  his  own  subjects. 

Further  conquests.  The  battle  of  Arbela  gave  the  victor  a  vital 
hold  upon  the  empire,  but  left  to  his  remaining  campaigns  the  none 
too  easy  task  of  overccaning  widely  separated  points  of  resistance. 
Babylon  surrendered  without  delay.  He  entered  the  city  and  wor- 
shipped its  gods,  as  he  had  worshipped  those  of  Egypt.  From  Baby- 
lon he  marched  with  little  opposition  into  Persia,  and  occupied  its 
two  capitals,  Susa  and  Persepolis.  In  the  treasuries  of  both  places  he 
found  great  hoards  of  silver,  which  he  confiscated  and  put  into  circu- 
lation. The  palace  at  Persepolis  he  destroyed  with  fire  and  the  in- 
habitants he  slaughtered,  to  punish  the  Persians  for  having  burned 
the  cities  and  temples  of  Hellas,  and  to  ruin  their  prestige  as  an  im- 
perial people.  Down  to  this  time,  as  this  deed  indicates,  he  remained 
a  champion  of  Hellenism." 

Policy  of  solidifyiog  the  empire.  Three  years  were  occupied  in 
reducing  the  northeastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  where  the  powerful 
satraps  at  the  head  of  the  warlike  inhabitants  offered  him  an  obsti- 
nate resistance.  During  these  campaigns  Alexander  began  to  adopt 
the  Persian  royal  dress  and  habits,  at  first  when  giving  audience  to 
natives  and  afterward  on  all  occasions.     It  was  in  line  with  his  policy 
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of  assimilating  Macedonians  and  Greeks  with  a  view  to  solidifying  his 
empire.  To  this  end  he  encouraged  the  marriage  of  his  soldiers  with 
native  women.  At  his  conunand  thirty  thousand  youths  of  the 
country  were  chosen  to  receive  instruction  in  the  Greek  language 
and  to  be  trained  in  the  use  of  Macedonian  arms.  At  the  same  time 
the  king  began  to  show  irritability  at  opposition  or  lack  of  deference 
in  his  subjects.  Servility  was  spreading  among  the  Macedonians, 
but  the  more  manly  spirits  resented  his  Persian  airs  and  his  increasing 
aloofness.  A  conspiracy  was  formed.  Fbilotas,  son  of  his  best 
general  Parmenion,  though  c<^nizant  of  the  plot,  neglected  to  inform 
Alexander.  When  the  truth  finally  reached  the  ears  of  the  king,  he 
brought  Philotas  on  a  charge  of  treason  before  an  assembly  of  Mace- 
dfwians,  who  lost  no  time  in  condemning  the  accused  to  death.  Un- 
der torture  Philotas  had  mentioned  his  father,  who  too  was  put  to 
death,  though  doubtless  innocent.  Parmenion  was  the  ablest  general 
of  the  school  of  Philip  and  Alexander's  most  faithful  lieutenant; 
his  son  was  probably  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  neglect.  There 
was  murmuring  throughout  the  army  at  the  murder  of  Parmenion, 
but  no  one  dared  remonstrate."' 

Shortly  afterward  during  a  festival  to  Dionysus,  when  the  company 
was  drinking  heavily,  the  courtiers  began  to  flatter  Alexander,  c<»n- 
paring  him  with  Heracles  and  saying  that  he  surpassed  his  fatlier  in 
achievements.  Cleitus,  a  young  Macedwiian  noble,  rashly  protest- 
ing against  this  flattery,  extolled  Philip  and  depreciated  Alexander, 
boasting  that  he,  Cleitus,  had  saved  the  young  king's  life  in  battle 
In  great  rage  Alexander  seized  a  weapon  and  killed  him,  but  after- 
ward was  exceedingly  sorry  for  what  he  had  done  '* 

Oriental  absolutism  of  Alexander.  His  next  step  toward  Ori- 
ental absolutism  was  the  requirement  that  all  who  approached  should 
prostrate  themselves  before  him.  To  the  natives  the  act  meant  noth- 
ing more  than  ceremonial  respect,  whereas  the  Europeans  regarded  it 
as  worship.  It  was  agreed  between  him  and  certain  of  his  "  com- 
panitxis  "  that  at  a  prospective  banquet  they  should  themselves  set 
the  example.  On  this  occasion  Callisthenes,  the  philosopher  and 
historian,  by  refusing  to  prostrate  himself  incurred  the  king's  anger. 
For  the  time  being  Callisthenes  went  unharmed,  but  not  long  after- 
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ward  was  implicated  in  a  cMispiracy  of  the  pages.  These  were  the 
aoas  of  Macedonian  nobles,  brought  up  in  the  Icing's  court  and  acting 
as  his  personal  guard.  Alexander's  insolence  toward  tme  of  their 
number  incited  among  them  a  plot  to  kill  him  while  he  slept.  It  was 
discovered;  and  the  ringleader  and  Catlistbenes,  who  was  suspected  of 
instigating  the  conspiracy,  were  put  to  death." 

Alexander's  campaigns  in  the  northeastern  satrapies  completed  the 
subjugation  of  the  empire.  Along  the  line  of  his  marches  he  had  dis- 
tributed colonies,  and  had  given  attention  to  organization,  obviously 
insufficient;  for  every  successful  campaign  whetted  his  appetite  for 
cfKiquest,  and  in  him  lived  the  spirit  of  the  explorer.  India  was  a 
land  of  wonders,  which  no  Hellenic  traveller  had  described,  which 
Heracles  and  "Ditmysus  alone  had  traversed.  Alexander  could  not 
admit  an  inferiority  to  these  divine  beings  or  neglect  the  opportunity 
to  add  this  marvellous  region  to  his  empire.  Thus  it  was  that  ro- 
mantic rather  than  practical  c<Hisiderations  led  him  into  India." 

Alexander  in  India.  He  met  with  no  strong  opposition.  The 
country  was  divided  among  a  multitude  of  independent  kings,  some  of 
whwn  became  his  allies.  But  the  aimy  experienced  unspeakable  suf- 
ferings fTom  the  intense  heat  and  the  downpour  of  rain  lasting  through  ' 
many  days.  Alexander  wished  to  go  farther.  Thoughts  of  universal 
dominion  are  ascribed  to  him  by  Arrian ;  but  the  military  harangue  put 
in  his  mouth  is  evidently  a  fiction;  and  through  the  myths  that  en- 
velop him  we  cannot  penetrate  to  his  true  desires.  Whatever  they 
may  have  been,  they  were  checked  by  the  refusal  of  his  troops  to  go 
far&er.  As  the  omens  proved  unfavorable  to  an  advance,  Alexander 
acceded  to  their  wishes,  and  began  the  homeward  journey.  They 
passed  down  the  Indus,  at  whose  mouth  he  and  his  men  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  tides." 

Having  organized  the  conquered  part  of  India  in  three  satrapies  and 
left  colonies  of  veterans,  he  b^an  his  return  march  through  the 
Gedrosian  desert.  This  way  was  chosen  from  love  of  exploration 
and  the  desire  to  surpass  Semiramis  and  Cyrus,  who  as  the  king 
heard  had  vainly  attempted  a  march  through  this  dangerous  waste. 
Again  his  soldiers  suffered  horribly,  and  many  succumbed  to  heat 
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and  diirst  and  the  fatigue  of  marching  through  the  deep  sand.  In 
sixty  days,  however,  the  task  was  achieved  by  the  survivors,  and 
Alexander,  emerging  from  the  desert  with  the  Mattered  lenmant 
of  his  anny,  reached  Carmania  in  the  autumn  of  325."* 

Meanwhile  his  admiral,  Nearchus  of  Crete,  sailing  tiom  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  skirted  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs. 
His  careful  survey  was  of  great  value  for  the  promotion  of  maritime 
commerce  with  the  far  East,  while  bis  observations  of  nature  and 
man  al«ig  the  voyage  contributed  to  the  progress  of  science.  Alcmg 
considerable  stretches  of  coast  the  inhabitants  were  savages,  ignorant 
of  iron,  but  making  use  of  stone  implnnents  and  of  their  finger  nails 
which  grew  long  and  formidable  like  the  claws  of  animals.  They 
dressed  scantily  in  the  skins  of  beasts  or  of  fish.  They  baked  bread 
of  meal  made  fran  dried  fish;  and  it  is  seriously  asserted  that  their 
sheep  lived  on  fish.^^ 

Death  of  Alexander.  On  his  return  from  the  East  Alexander  took 
up  his  residence  at  Babylon.  With  him  there  could  be  no  thought  of 
rest.  The  empire  bad  to  be  rescued  from  the  misrule  brought  into 
it  by  bis  officers  during  the  long  campaigns  in  Bactria  and  India;  and 
a  prodigious  naval  armament  had  to  be  fitted  out  for  his  next  enter- 
prise —  the  conquest  of  Arabia  and  the  colcmizaticm  of  the  region  bor- 
dering the  Persian  gulf.  Urged  on  by  his  restless  energy,  these  prep- 
aratioDS  were  under  rapid  way.  Meanwhile  Alexander  was  ruining 
his  ccHistitution  by  drinking  to  excess  and  wasting  his  strength  in  all- 
nigbt  revels.  In  this  condition  he  was  unable  to  throw  off  the  germs 
of  fever  which  he  had  contracted.  He  died  accordingly  in  his  thirty- 
third  year."  Although  his  lifetime  was  brigf,  no  other  man  had  ever 
achieved  anything  to  compare  with  his  labors  either  in  conquest  or  in 
organization.  We  must  grant  that  his  success  was  largely  due  to  the 
excellent  army  laboriously  created  by  his  father,  to  the  able  generals 
trained  in  Philip's  school,  and  to  the  internal  weakness  of  the  Per- 
sian empire;  at  the  same  time  great  credit  must  be  given  to  the  quick- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  young  king's  observation  and  thought  and  to 
the  daring  rapidity  of  his  movements.  For  statesmanship  he  was 
too  rcmantic  and  egoistic;  and  although  he  remains  the  most  dazzling 
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figure  in  military  annals,  it  cannot  be  soberly  stated  that  the  world  lost 
through  his  premature  death. 

During  Alexander's  careers  of  conquest  the  States  of  the  Greek 
homeland  continued  restive.  His  agents  and  officers  frequently  vio- 
lated the  compact  made  between  him  and  the  Hellenic  league. 
Tyrants  had  been  established  in  certain  Greek  cities  and  Macedonians 
had  preyed  upon  Hellenic  commerce.  Sparta  headed  a.  Peloponnesian 
revolt;  but  it  had  failed  and  she  was  compelled  to  submit.  With  the 
evident  design  of  subverting  the  liberties  of  the  Hellenes,  guaranteed 
by  his  father,  Alexander  let  it  be  known  that  he  wished  them  to 
consider  him  a  god  (324),  and  shortly  afterward  ordered  all  Greek 
Slates  to  receive  back  their  political  exiles.  Although  in  itself  hu- 
mane, this  move  in  behalf  of  the  banished  was  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  federal  constitution  established  by  Philip,  and  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  king's  despotic  intentions.  " 

Demosthenes  fined.  In  Athens  materialistic  ccaisiderations,  but 
slightly  outweighing  patriotism,  barely  sufficed  to  keep  the  peace.  On 
several  occasions  Demosthenes,  made  cautious  by  long  experience, 
effectually  opposed  a  break  with  Alexander.  A  special  <^portunit)- 
for  war  was  offered  the  Athenians  when  Harpalus,  chief  treasurer  of 
Alexander,  embezzling  the  royal  funds,  escaped  to  Greece.  On  this 
occasion  Demosthenes  dissuaded  the  Athenians  from  war,  but  was 
himself  prosecuted,  along  with  others,  on  a  chaise  of  having  ac- 
cepted a  bribe  from  Harpalus."  Condemned  to  a  fine  of  fifty 
talents  and  unable  to  pay,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  whence  he  escaped 
and  went  into  exile.  The  facts  on  which  to  base  a  judgment  as  to 
his  guilt  or  innocence  are  wanting;  but  at  least  it  is  clear  that  the 
court  which  ctmdemned  him  was  influenced  more  by  political  con- 
siderations than  by  evidence. 

Revolt  of  the  States  of  Greece.  When  word  of  Alexander's 
death  reached  Greece,  it  found  the  States  ready  for  revolt.  They  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  Macedonian  supremacy  and  their  love  of  inde- 
pendence was  still  strong.     Nearly  all  the  States  of  the  peninsula 
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united  in  a  league  for  revolt,  the  most  prominent  being  the  Athenians 
and  the  Aetolians.  Demosthenes  employed  his  eloquence  in  the  crea- 
ticm  of  the  league,  and  was  now  rejumed  to  Athens.  Leosthenes, 
an  Athenian  general  of  experience  and  ability,  held  chief  cranmand. 
He  defeated  Antipater,  governor  of  Macedon,  and  besieged  him  in 
the  fortress  of  Lamia.  Frtan  this  circumstance  the  conflict  is  known 
as  the  Lamian  war.  Unfortunately  Leosthenes  was  killed;  the  enemy 
received  heavy  reinforcements  from  Asia,  and  the  Hellenic  cause 
failed.  Chosen  to  prcmounce  the  funeral  oration  over  the  Athenians 
who  fell  early  In  the  war,  Hypereides,  while  paying  a  graceful  tribute 
to  the  dead,  upheld  in  evil  days  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  ancestors 
the  Hellenic  ideals  of  patriotism,  freedom,  and  human  dignity. 
The  coalition  dissolved  and  the  States  made  separate  terms  with  Anti- 
pater. Athens  had  to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia, 
to  limit  her  franchise  to  the  nine  thousand  wealthiest,  those  who  pos- 
sessed property  worth  at  least  2000  drachmas,  and  to  give  up  for 
punishment  the  chief  instigators  of  the  revolt.  Among  the  victims 
were  Hypereides  and  Demosthenes.  The  former  was  captured  and 
slain;  the  latter  took  poison  to  avoid  seizure.  An  epigram  of  the 
period  summarizes  well  the  aspiration  and  the  failure  of  the  last  great 
Hellenic  orator;  — 


In  this  war  the  hif^her  civilization  succumbed  to  the  lower;  a  pe<^le 
of  refined  thought,  speech  and  emotion  yielded  to  men  of  blood  and 
iron. 

Perdiccas,  regent  of  tbe  Empire.  Meanwhile  at  Babylon,  for 
the  time  being  the  centre  of  the  empire,  events  were  occurring  contrary 
to  the  intentiwis  which  Alexander  while  living  had  cherished.  As 
he  died  without  an  heir,  the  Macedonian  army  in  that  city  determined 
to  recognize  as  king,  Alexander's  feeble-minded  half-brother  Arrhi- 
daeus,  and  only  reluctantly  consented  that  the  great  conqueror's  son 
Alexander,  bom  of  Roxana  after  the  father's  death,  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  Arrhidaeus  on  the  throne;  so  prejudiced  were  the  Mace- 
dmiians  against  all  connection  with  Asiatics.     Perdiccas,  a  general 
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under  Alexander,  became  regent  of  the  empire.  There  were  insur- 
rectioQS  to  put  down,  in  addition  to  that  in  Hellas,  and  still  uneon- 
quered  parts  of  the  empire  to  .subjugate.^*  This  work  was  accom- 
pli^ed;  but  meantime  the  two  kings  were  murdered,  before  either 
could  attain  to  authority;  and  the  machinations  of  Alexander's  great 
generals,  their  rivalries  and  coalitions,  began  to  threaten  the  unity  of 
the  empire.  Their  political  manoeuvres  and  civil  wars  fill  the  next 
two  decades  and  more,  323-301.  In  this  period  Antigonus,  pertiaps 
the  ablest  and  most  energetic  general  surviving  the  Conqueror,  strove 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  empire  under  his  own  monarchy.  The 
other  generals,  however,  combined  against  him.  In  the  battle  of 
Ipsus,  Phrygia,  301,  they  completely  overpowered  him;  and  he  ac- 
knowledged by  suicide  the  failure  of  his  ambition. '' 

Division  of  Alexander's  Empire.  Abandoning  all  idea  of  uni^, 
the  victors  proceeded  to  carve  the  empire  into  kingdmns  for  them- 
selves. Ptolemy  retained  Egypt,  of  which  he  had  long  been  governor, 
and  in  additicm  Coele-Syria;  Seleucus  held  most'of  the  empire  east  of 
Mount  Taurus,  with  Greater  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor;  Cassander,  son 
of  Antipater,  retained  Macedon  and  a  claim  to  the  headship  of  Greece. 
The  realm  of  Lysimachus  comprised  Thrace  and  the  greater  part  of 
Asia  Minor.'^  Ultimately  his  kingdom  was  disstdved,  whereupon  the 
sway  of  Seleucus  extended  to  the  Aegean  sea  (Z81).  In  this  manner 
the  empire  of  Alexander  came  to  be  divided  into  three  great  powers, 
Macedon,  Egypt,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae;  and  thus  it  re- 
mained till  the  intrusion  of  Rwne  in  the  East. 

Agathocles.  The  ruling  class  in  these  monarchies  were  European, 
Greeks  and  Hellenized  Macedonians.  Over  the  Orientals  they  had 
little  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  their  civilization.  In 
other  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  the  problem  was  more  difficult.  In 
the  region  north  of  the  Black  Sea  the  natives  so  encroached  upon  die 
territory  of  the  Greeks  that  the  latter  no  longer  had  wheat  for  am- 
tinual  exportation  but  often  had  to  import  it  for  their  own  use  from 
the  Aegean  region. ^^  In  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  the  maintenance 
of  Hellenic  freedom  had  become  even  more  critical.     After  the  death 
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of  TimoleoD  (337).  Syracuse  was  aKain  distracted  by  factimal 
stride  and  Sicily  was  again  exposed  to  Carthaginian  aggression.  Af- 
fairs grew  ciMitiQually  more  hopeless  till  Agatliocles,  the  scat  of  a 
potter,  seised  the  tyranny,  316.  Like  Dionysius  I,  he  was  a  sddier  of 
fortune,  who  through  sheer  ability  and  resolution  mounted  to  the 
summit  of  power.^  His  methods  and  career  closely  parallel  those  of 
die  earlier  tyrant.  By  clever  diplomacy,  sheer  luck,  and  a  show  of 
force,  by  a  ccxnbination  of  harshness  and  mildness,  he  intrenched 
himself  in  power  and  gained  the  hegemtmy  over  the  Greek  cities  of 
the  island." , 

The  chief'  military  event  in  his  career  was  a  long  and  desperate 
war  with  Carthage.  The  Sicilians  had  not  yet  developed  a  political 
consciousness  of  their  nationality,  but  vacillated  between  him  and 
the  Semites  as  the  selfish  considerations  of  the  moment  dictated. 
On  one  occasion,  when  besieged  in  Syracuse  by  a  greatly  superior 
force,  with  no  allies  to  bring  him  aid  and  no  means  of  repelling  the 
enemy,  he  conceived  the  amazing  scheme  of  running  the  blockade  and 
of  transferring  the  war  to  Africa.  This  bold  design  laid  bare  the 
weakness  of  Carthage.  Her  dependent  towns  were  unfortified  and 
disloyal;  and  she  was  exposed  to  the  invader's  attack.  This  cam- 
paign, though  only  a  partial  success,  proved  the  beginning  of  his  good 
fortune.  Notwithstanding  victories  he  was  finally  compelled  to  make 
a  treaty  which  divided  the  island  nearly  equally  between  himself  and 
the  enemy. " 

After  this  event  he  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Sicilians  in 
the  same  way  that  the  successors  of  Alexander  were  taking  upon 
themselves  the  royal  title.  With  these  sovereigns  Agathocles  through 
diplomatic  marriages  entered  into  close  relations. ^^  Meanwhile  he 
gave  aid  to  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Italy  against  the  native  Lucanians 
and  gained  for  his  realm  a  strip  of  Italian  coast.  The  chief  aim  of  his 
life,  however,  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Phoenicians  from  Sicily;  and 
in  his  old  age  he  resumed  preparations  for  a  gigantic  struggle  with 
the  national  enemy.  To  this  end  he  negotiated  a  treat)  of  alliance 
with  Macedon.  At  last  there  dawned  the  hope  that  the  Hellenes  were 
so  organized  in  East  and  West  as  to  maintain  themselves  and  gain  new 
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ground.  The  realization  of  the  dream  of  Agathocles  would  have 
given  the  western  Mediterranean  to  Hellenism  and  have  changed  the 
course  of  the  world's  history.  In  the  midst  of  his  preparations,  how- 
ever, he  died  (289).  In  his  last  moments  he  restored  the  republic 
to  the  Syracusans,  necessarily  with  its  fatal  weaknesses.  With  his 
death  vanished  the  dream  of  a  great  champion  of  Hellenism,  of  a 
statesman  and  warrior  scarcely  excelled  in  administrative  ability  and 
in  boldness  combined  with  prudence.*' 

The  growing  power  of  Rome.  The  western  Greeks  were  coo- 
fronted  by  enemies  so  powerful  and  aggressive  that  the  only  oppor- 
tunity for  national  independence  lay  in  cectralizaticHi  under  a  military 
monarch.  This  truth  they  were  unable  to  appreciate;  and  accordingly 
the  death  of  Agathocles  made  their  situation,  desperate.  Although  in 
Italy  the  Sabellians  had  spent  their  energy,  what  they  failed  to  conquer 
became  the  prey  of  Rome,  This  city,  situated  on  the  lower  Tiber, 
began  appreciably  to  extend  her  power  about  400  b.  c.  with  the  era- 
quest  of  Veii,  an  Etruscan  city  in  the  neighborhood.  Conquered 
territory  Rome  either  annexed,  settling  it  with  her  own  [>eople  and 
incorporating  the  acquired  population  as  citizens,  or  subjected  to  her 
military  ciMnmand  by  treaties  of  alliance.  Her  just  treatment  of  de- 
pendents and  friends,  no  less  that  the  severity  with  which  she  punished 
revolting  allies,  contributed  to  the  growth  and  the  solidity  of  her  power. 
In  a  series  of  Latin  and  Samnite  wars,  (343-290),  involving  conflicts 
also  with  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls,  she  extended  her  suprem- 
acy over  the  peninsula  from  the  Rubicon  river  to  the  Greek  settlements 
in  the  extreme  South. ^'^  In  326  Naples  entered  into  the  Roman  al- 
liance. Like  most  allies  of  Rome  she  retained  self-government  in 
local  affairs,  but  gave  military  aid  in  war.  As  a  maritime  State  her 
chief  military  obligation  lay  in  furnishing  ships  of  war  together  with 
their  crews. 

Meanwhile  the  still  free  Hellenic  cities  of  Italy  were  making  little 
concerted  effort  to  preserve  their  liberty.     There  was  a  union  among 
them  but  it  counted  for  little.     Tarentum,  the  most  populous  and 
wealthy,  sought  and  obtained  aid  of  her  mother  city  Sparta  and  after- 
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ward  of  Epeinis."  Unwilling  to  submit  to  discipline  or  military 
authorit)'  and  fearing  for  their  precious  liberties,  the  luxurious  inhabi- 
tants nullified  all  such  assistance  by  the  reluctance  of  their  cooperati<Hi. 
After  RtHne  had  extended  her  supremacy  into  southern  Italy  Thurii, 
Rhegium,  and  Locri  entered  her  alliance  on  substantially  the  aaine 
terms  as  Naples.  Tarenlum  al(Hie,  with  a  few  unimportant  allies, 
remained  independent.^' 

Pyrrhus  la  Italy.  When  Roman  aggressions  forced  Tarentum 
into  war,  she  appealed  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epeirus,  who  came  with 
an  army  of  25,000  men  organized  in  the  Macedonian  system.  Six 
years  he  waged  war  against  the  Romans  in  Italy  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  Sicily.  Had  he  been  well  supported  by  the  Greeks,  he 
might  have  secured  their  national  freedom  and  have  organized  them 
in  a  kingdom  for  himself;  but,  though  a  brilliant  general,  Pyrrhus 
wanted  statesmanlike  tact,  and  the  Hellenes  were  too  fond  of  the 
licenses  of  peace  to  sustain  his  absolute  command  and  to  fill  the  gaps 
in  his  ranks.  Finally  he  returned  to  Epeirus  (275),  and  three  years 
afterward  Tarentum  surrendered  to  the  Rranans,  who  in  this  way  com- 
pleted their  supremacy  over  Italy. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Rome  and  Carthage,  the  two  great  powers  of 
the  West,  should  clash.  In  a  long,  severe  war  Rc»ne  achieved  the  task 
that  had  proved  too  great  for  Dionysius,  Agathocles,  and  Pyrrhus,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily.'^  Instead  of  the  emer- 
gence of  a  Greek  nation,  however,  there  resulted  ultimately  a  deaden- 
ing bondage,  loss  of  political  freedtvn,  economic  retrogression,  depopu- 
lation, and  a  rapid  decline  of  culture.  Despite  obvious  advantages 
the  Roman  conquest  proved  in  the  end  an  irremediable  calamity. 

Hellenistic  kingdoms  of  the  East.  The  Hellenistic  kingdoms  of 
the  East  were  longer-lived.  Egypt,  a  strongly  centralized  monarchy 
protected  by  the  deserts  that  bordered  the  Nile  valley,  feared  no  assail- 
ant, so  long  as  she  could  maintain  a  powerful  navy.  The  Seleucid 
realm  covered  a  vast  territory  but  lacked  the  central  strength  neces- 
sary to  the  control  of  distant  satrapies.     One  by  one  India,  Bactria, 
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Parthia,  and  other  far-away  dependencies  successfully  revolted.  Id 
Asia  Minor  a  horde  of  invading  Celts  founded  the  kingdom  of  Galada, 
while  furAer  to  the  west  Pergamum  became  an  independent  monarchy. 
Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  other  old  kingdoms  reasserted  themselves. 
These  uprisings  soon  reduced  the  Seleucid  sovereignty  over  Asia 
Minor  to  an  empty  name. 

In  contrast  with  the  Seleucid  realm  Macedon  was  ccxnpact,  and  her 
inhabitants  were  virile  and  warlike.  The  ambition  of  her  kings  to 
rule  over  Greece  met  its  chief  obstacle  in  the  Aetolian  and  Achaean 
leagues,  which  in  the  third  century,  absorbing  a  great  part  of  the 
peninsula,  developed  a  respectable  military  power.  The  degree  of 
Macedonian  control  varied  with  the  ability  of  the  kings;  and  al- 
though for  considerable  stretches  of  time  the  Greek  States  enjoyed  in- 
dep>endence,  in  the  end  the  Macedonian  king  Antigmus  gained  the 
headship  of  nearly  the  whole  peninsula  (221).  Recognizing  the  fed- 
eral principle,  he  joined  existing  combinations  in  a  general  unicoi,  a 
league  of  leagues,  represented  by  a  federal  diet.  This  measure,  while 
securing  the  essentials  of  republicanism,  brought  Macedra  to  pre- 
eminence as  a  military  power. 

First  Kacedonian  War  (215-205).  Philip,  successor  to  Antt- 
gonus,  saw  in  Hannibal's  invasion  of  Italy  (Second  Punic  war,  218- 
201)  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  power  of  Rome, 
which  retently  had  encroached  upon  the  Macedonian  sphere  of  in- 
fluence by  wars  with  the  Illyrian  pirates  (229-228,  219) ;  but  he  gave 
Hannibal  no  substantial  aid  and  only  roused  against  himself  a  new 
and  powerful  foe.  In  Roman  history  this  period  of  hostilities  with 
Philip  is  known  as  the  First  Macedonian  war  (215-205).  From  this 
time  the  political  interest  centres  in  the  extension  of  the  Roman  power 
over  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  The  Italian  na- 
tion was  mainly  agricultural.  The  masses  were  free  peasants,  who  as 
a  rule  owned  the  lands  they  tilled.  They  were  laborious,  hardy,  and 
belligerent;  and  the  government  at  Rome  was  a  centralized  aristocracy 
that  rested  its  principal  claim  to  leadership  upon  the  successful  am- 
duct  of  war  and  di[^omacy.  In  the  Carthaginian,  Seleucid,  and 
Egyptian  domains  the  masses  were  nearly  serfs,  wholly  unfit  for  war, 
and  most  of  the  fighting  men  accordingly  were  mercenaries.  Among 
all  the  States  were  antipathies  frequently  breaking  out  in  war  and 
rendering  them  weak  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  enemy. 

Certain  Greek  States  invited  Rrane  to  engage  on  their  behalf  in  a 
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war  against  Philip  (200-196).  With  the  aid  of  the  Aetolians,  Flam- 
ininus,  the  consul  in  command,  inflicted  a  decisive  defeat  on  the 
Macedonians  at  Cynoscephalae  (197).  Declaring  the  Greek  States 
free  from  Macedon,  and  under  the  protection  of  Rome,  the  victor  with- 
drew his  forces. 

Roman  conqaests.  No  long  time  afterward  the  R<Hnans  waged 
war  against  Antiochus  the  Seleucid,  Who  had  shown  great  ability  in 
restoring  the  empire.  They  defeated  him  at  Magnesia  (189),  and 
compelled  him  to  yield  to  them  all  territory  west  of  Mount  Taurus.  A 
Third  Macedonian  war.  culminating  in  the  battle  of  Pydna  (168), 
put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  For  the  time  being  Rcane  or- 
ganized no  provinces  in  this  part  of  the  world  but  extended  her  pro- 
tectorate from  the  Adriatic  to  Mount  Taurus.  Although  her  govern- 
ill^  class  included  many  a  philhellene,  inevitably  the  more  brutal  side 
of  her  nature  revealed  itself  in  Greek  affairs.  Fatal  was  the  inability 
of  the  Hellenes  to  combine.  In  every  State  existed  a  Romanizing 
party  which  constantly  invited  interference.  It  required  but  a  slight 
pretext  to  bring  an  army  into  Greece.  In  146  the  province  of  Mace- 
dooia  was  established,  the  military  power  of  the  Achaean  league 
broken,  Corinth  destroyed,  and  the  Greeks  States  were  subjected  to 
die  governor  of  Macedonia.  This  was  the  year  in  which  Rome 
destroyed  Carthage  and  converted  her  immediate  domain  into  the 
province  of  Africa.  Twenty  years  afterward  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamum  was  cwiverted  into  the  province  of  Asia  (126).  Meanwhile 
the  Seleucid  realm  rapidly  shrank,  and  the  dynasty  came  to  an  end 
(83).  In  63  Syria  became  a  province,  and  the  Roman  empire  was 
thus  extended, to  the  Euphrates  river.  While  these  events  were  taking 
place  in  Asia,  Egypt  had  greatly  declined  and  the  Ptolemies  were 
now  subservient  to  Rome.  In  the  year  30  their  line  ceased  with  the 
suicide  of  Cleopatra,  whereupon  Egypt  was  formally  subjected  under 
a  prefect  appointed  by  the  Roman  princeps. 

The  effect  of  Roman  conquest  on  civilization  in  Greece  dnd  the 
Orient  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  southern  Italy  and'  Sicily. 
The  conquerors  robbed  their  subjects  of  material:  resources  "and  art 
treasures,  of  their  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  —  of  everything  in 
brief  that  might  have  conduced  to  the  further  upbuilding  or  even  per- 
petuation of  culture.  Despite  the  good  intentions  of  the  principles 
and  the  obvious  benefits  of  pieace,  the  imperial  administration,  added 
to  the  pernicious  activities  of  avaricious  Rtxnan  speculators,  grew  caa- 
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tinually  more  expressive  and  grinding.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Ro- 
man conquest  operated  as  the  first  and  most  fundamental  cause  of  the 
decline  of  ancient  civilization." 
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THE  ORGAHIZATIOH  AMD  AmONISTRATION  OF  THE 
HELLENISTIC  STATES 

337-30  B.  c. 

Local  organizatioti  of  Alexander's  empire.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  local  organizatioo  of  Alexander's  empire,  inherited  from  the 
Persians  and  modified  by  himself  and  his  successOTs,  is  extremely 
scant  excepting  for  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt.  The  Conqueror  began  the 
work  of  reornanization  soon  after  the  victory  of  Granicus,  when  the 
Hellenic  cities  alon;;  the  western  coast  of  Anatolia  came  into  his 
.hands.  These  ccxnmunities  he  treated  with  the  utmost  c(Hisi deration. 
The  oligarchies  and  tyrannies,  which  had  favored  Persia,  he  over- 
threw; and  recalling  the  exiles,  he  established  democracies.  The 
cities  were  left  autoocmous  under  a  body  of  laws  approved  by  die 
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king.  They  were  to  recognize  him  as  their  leader  in  war  and  to  fur- 
nish naval  or  land  forces  to  serve  under  his  command.  Those  espe- 
cially favored  were  ezonpt  frcHn  all  payments,  whereas  the  free  city- 
states  which  had  not  won  dieir  way  to  the  king's  good  graces  rendered 
an  annual  payment  made  honturable  by  the  title  of  contributions.  All 
classes  of  cities  thus  far  mentioned  were  looked  upon  as  allies. 
Others  which  had  dared  resist  his  arms  were  held,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, in  subjection  and  compelled  to  pay  the  ordinary  tribute. 

Rhflda.  Amcaig  the  Greek  cities  to  profit  roost  by  the  conquest 
were  those  along  the  western  coast,  and  on  the  neighboring  islands, 
of  Asia  Minor,  not  tmly  through  their  enlarged  opportunity  for 
commerce  but  also  through  the  paternal  favor  of  the  kings.  The 
most  brilliant  city  of  this  region  was  Rhodes,  which  had  taken  the 
place  of  Peiraejis  as  the  -cocnipercial  centre  of  the  Aegean  area  and 
had  extended  her  lines  of  traffic  throughout  the  Mediterranean  world. 
In  170  her  revenue  from  imports  and  exports,  probably  at  the  uni- 
f<Hin  rate  of  two  percent,  was  1,000,000  drachmas,  which  represents 
a  commerce  diminutive  according  to  modem  standards,  but  splendid 
for  that  age.  This  State  maintained  her  independence  by  the  bravery 
of  herpitizens;  and  her  policy  was  to  cultivate  peace  and  friendship 
with  the  entire  world.  As  a  result  wealth  abounded.  The  poor 
were  provided  for  by  the  government,  and  the  rich  lived  luxuriously  in 
sumptuous  dwellings.  The  city  was  not  only  a  storehouse  for  mer- 
chandise but  the  hcane  of  art  and  eloquence.  The  citizens  were  in- 
telligent and  maintained  a  high  sense  of  public  honor.' 

Temple  estates.  In  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  the  task  of  adapt- 
ing existing  conditions  to  the  will  of  the  conquerors  remained  to  the 
Seleucidae.  Here  were  found  two  forms  of  feudal  estates,  centering 
respectively  in  the  square-turreted  castles  of  the  grandees  and  in  the 
temples.  The  castles  had  existed  from  the  eighth  century  B.  c.  and 
had  been  tolerated  perforce  by  Lydian  and  Persian  kings.  In  the 
course  of  centuries  the  Hellenistic  rulers  suppressed  them,  and  either 
incorporated  the  estates  in  the  royal  domain  or  assigned  them  to  cities. 
In  the  temple  estate  the  priest  had  control  of  the  extensive  lands  be- 
longing to  it  and  exercised  authority  over  the  people,  who  in  some 
communities  were  numbered  by  the  thousands.-     Among  them  were 


iFeud*!  cutin:  11.  Civ.  no.  US  (Plui.  F.umfies}:  cf.  Ride*.  La  Lydir. 
Ciliei  and  Biikopria  of  Phryjia,  II.  116  fl.  Tcmpk  cMatu;  Slnbo  il  t 
I  32-6  (jurvinta  to  Roman  tlmisV 
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attendants  on  the  deity  but  the  great  majority  cultivated  the  soil  as 
peasants.  At  the  annual  festival  in  honor  of  the  deity  there  was 
held  a  fair,  at  which  the  peasants  could  display  their  produce  for  sale 
and  make  the  purchases  of  the  traders  who  came  in  frcon  neighboring 
lands.  The  /tatherinK  of  the  people  from  near  and  far  for  worship, 
trade,  and  pleasure,  was  a  source  of  profit  to  the  priests.  The  Hellen- 
istic kings  dare  not  suppress  these  religious  potentates,  but  deprived 
them  of  pditical  power  and  in  some  instances  of  a  part  of  their  terri- 
tory. Often  the  king  settled  a  colony  on  a  temple  estate  and  sub- 
jected the  priest  to  the  government  of  the  new  city. 

Alexander's  plan  of  colonization.  Alexander  founded  a  great 
number  of  colonies,  more  than  seventy  as  Plutarch  states,  distributing 
them  over  the  empire  in  accordance  with  its  needs;  and  the  Seleucidae, 
following  in  his  footsteps,  planted  an  equal  number.  They  were  to 
provide  homes  for  the  worn-out  veterans,  to  garrison  the  conquered 
country,  and,  at  least  in  Alexander's  plan,  to  Hellenize  the  empire. 
As  a  rule  therefore  they  included  a  nucleus  of  retired  soldiers  and  of 
Greek  business  men,  around  whom  clustered  a  multitude  of  natives. 
Among  the  mercenaries  of  the  Seleucidae,  however,  were  few  Greeks; 
and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  Hellenic  civilization  penetrated 
but  a  little  way  beyond  the  walls  of  the  colony.  These  settlements 
varied  greatly  in  size.  Among  the  largest  Alexandria  numbered 
300,000  free  souls  and  perhaps  100,000  slaves. '  Antioch,  the 
Seleucid  capital,  was  but  slightly  inferior,  whereas  Seleucia  on  the 
Tigris  continued  to  grow  till  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  the  pc^ula- 
tiaa  numbered  600,000. 

The  wealth  of  Egypt.  The  importance  of  Alexandria  came  not 
merely  fnun  her  positicm  as  capital  of  a  wealthy  kingd(Hn,  but  even 
mOTe  frcHU  her  c<»nmercial  activities.  *  Her  harbors  brought  her  into 
touch  with  the  whole  Mediterranean  world,  while  the  canal  which 
ctMUtected  her  with  the  Nile  was  the  first  stage  of  the  long  voyage  to 
India.  From  the  Nile  it  was  possible  to  ccmvey  merchandise  to  the 
Red  Sea  either  by  canal  or  overland.  Usually,  however,  the  merchant 
fleets  of  Egypt  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Arabia,  till  they  met  and  ex- 
changed cargoes  with  the  fleets  of  India.  Under  the  late  Ptolemies 
this  traffic  declined,  to  be  magnificently  revived  by  Augustus.  In 
addition  to  commerce  Egypt  derived  great  wealth  from  her  manu- 

I  Plul.  Fo'lune  at  Alexandrr,  i.  S,  J^  e  (the  number  ii  doDlMkss  enggeratcd). 
«Atuindrii^    DiAd.    iviil.    52.    6.    Sfkucia;    Stnbo   ivl.    2.    S:    Pllnv.    JV.    H. 
Aleiunrler  had  planned  (o  make  Babylon  a  grul  coDunetcial  o 
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factures.  Her  shops  produced  substantially  all  the  papyrus  used 
ihrougbout  the  world;  and  with  the  vast  number  of  writers  in  the  dty 
the  publication  of  bodes  became  a  thriving  business.  The  aromatics 
imported  from  Arabia  and  from  far-off  India  were  here  transformed 
into  incense  and  toilet  perfumes.  Drugs  and  medicines  were  pre- 
pared for  use.  In  the  neighborhood  an  abundance  of  vitri&able  earth 
was  employed  for  the  production  of  glass  of  varied  rich  colors. 
Equally  important  were  the  textiles,  including  tapestries  and  both 
coarse  and  fine  dress  materials.  The  fijie  linens  of  Biblical  renown 
were  woven  in  various  localities  and  brought  down  to  Alexandria  fm 
export.  Doubtless  many  articles  of  use  and  luxury  were  manufac- 
tured here  for  home  consumpticHi  or  export  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge.  The  greatest  product  of  the  country  wasj^bfiftU  The 
hard  labor  of  millions  of  peasants  under  the  strict  supervision  of  the 
Ptolemies  yielded  not  only  enough  to  supply  home  needs  but  an  enor- 
mous quantity  for  exportatitm.' 

Antfach.  and  Seleucia.  In  like  manner  Antioch,  situated  on  the 
Orontes  river  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  was  not 
only  an  imperial  capital,  but  the  beginning  of  a  r"""  — O'Tin  tntc 
fron  the  sea  to  Ri[esopotajpiat-t«d-  ^ersi  a.  °  With  the  conquest  of  the 
Orient  the  Greeks  had  ceased  to  be  a  purely  maritime  people  and 
were  conducting  an  extensive  overland  trade  along  the  networit  of 
roads  built  by  the  Persian  kings  and  their  Hellenistic  successes. 
East  of  Antioch  the  route  passed  through  Seleucia,  which  was  also 
the  chief  trading  intermediatry  between  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  up- 
per waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers.^  It  was  the  successor 
of  Babylon  and  the  parent  of  Bagdad. 

Blending  of  Nationalities.  The  pr(f)orti<»i  of  Greek  to  foreigners 
must  have  varied  greatly  according  to  circumstances.  Naucratis, 
Egypt,  for  example,  contained  natives;  but  the  Greeks  of  that  dty 
held  aloof  from  social  and  marital  relations  with  them,  and  therefme 
maintained   their   language   in   relative  purity.     Ptolemais,   'E^yjA, 

^Commerce;  Slnbo  ii.  5.  U;  tvil.  ].  13;  Agalhirchidcs.  Erylhratan  Stc,  103;  ice  ibo 
Fcriplui  LfUtr  of  Hadrian.  In  Flavliu  Vopiicui.  5al»ri>iiiw.  S.  5:  PJnntu,  3.  UdtldBe; 
Homer,  Od.  iv.  2X:  Thcophnmiu,  Dr  ceiu,  *loiit.  vi,  2J.  Perfuma  Pliny.  S.  H.  lit.  ». 
Gbu:  SIrabo  ivi.  1.  25;  Aikn.  il,  2«;  Cicero.  Pro  Rab.  FoU.  I*.  40.  TapMrie*;  PiMUttt. 
Ptnidfltiu,  147;  MUnli.  Tapisitrit,  39.  Linen;  SIrabo  ivll.  1,  41;  Pliny.  JV.  a.  zli.  14. 
Froduclion  of  wheat:  p-  403. 

nSlralw  ivl.  Z.  4-1. 

TStialw  vl.   1,  5;  2.  5.    Royal  load  10  Suu;  HdL  i,  S2.  4.    Euphnla  bridted;  Stnbo 
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seems  lo  have  been  equally  exclusive,  Alexandria,  mi  the  other  hand, 
was  exceedingly  mixed.  To  Greeks  and  Macedonians  must  be  added 
Egyptians,  Semites,  Persians,  and  many  other  nationalities.  These 
people  were  by  no  mei^ns  equal.  As  a  mle  the  Macedonians  and 
Hellenes,  generally  grouped  together  as  Greeks,  were  the  only  citizens. 
They  had  their  tribes  and  demes  like  those  of  Athens,  their  magis- 
trates, council,  and  assembly.  People  of  other  speech  were  only 
metics  with  such  rights  as  the  city  or  the  king  assured  them.  In 
the  country  and  the  native  towns  the  Greeks  formed  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  peculation.  Mercenaries  of  that  nationality  an 
lands  held  directly  frtnn  Ptolemy  and  small  business  men  scattered 
widely  alcmg  the  Nile  valley  were  more  inclined  to  intennarry  with 
the  natives;  and  from  these  unions  arose  a  hybrid  class,  who  spoke 
two  ttxigues  and  bore  both  Greek  and  native  names.^ 

Satrapies.  The  subject  territory,  as  distinguished  from  the  free 
Hellenic  cities,  was  organized,  as  under  Persian  rule,  in  great  ad- 
ministrative districts  teimed  satrapies.  It  was  clearly  the  Con- 
queror's intention  to  employ  both  natives  and  Macedonians  as  satraps, 
while  taking  the  precaution  of  transferring  their  military  powers  to 
special  officers  of  his  own  nationality.  This  attempt  to  win  the 
Persian  aristocracy  in  his  conflict  with  Darius  proved  a  failure,  and  in 
the  end  he  was  obliged  to  substitute  Macedonians  as  governors,  A 
check  cm  the  satraps  was  found  in  keeping  the  conunanders  of  great 
cities  and  fortresses  directly  dependent  on  the  king,  and  even  more 
in  the  separation  of  the  financial  from  the  military  and  civil  adminis- 
tration. The  finances  of  Egypt,  for  example,  Alexander  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Cleomenes,  a  Greek  of  Naupactus.  During  the  long  ab- 
sence of  the  Conqueror  in  the  Northeast  and  East,  Cleomenes,  through 
his  absolute  control  of  the  revenue,  made  himself  in  reality  dictator 
of  Egypt,  and  used  his  authority  for  frightful  extortions.  The  treas- 
ury of  the  empire  was  established  at  Babylon  in  charge  of  Harpalus, 
a  friend  of  the  CcHiqueror's  youth.'     During  the  long  absence  of 

iKenytHi.  Grnk  Papyri  in  Ike  Britiih  Uiaeum,  III.  p.  71  0.  <fint  nntury  t.  t.); 
Ckt€tl.  no.  27  ((etond  century  A.  B);  cf.  Htnmlas.  in  Athtn.  iv.  32. 

Folyb.  In  Strabo  ivli.  1.  12.  Eiccipi*  f<™n  Ihc  lavi  o[  Alexandrli.  Id  Bechlcl.  (Diluio. 
mala.)  Though  we  lack  ab«lute  proof  of  a  council  and  ancmbly  in  lhi>  cLIy.  thctc  cilit- 
cncs  li  Implied  in  the   iiwa  mentioned  above.    The    Jevi  had  (heir  own  organintlon, 

favond   by    the    kinn.    but    Ihey    were    not    clli«nj.    Clemch    holding!    -' '— ■ 

"    "-    -      —  E.    Hybrid  claaa;  no.  m  B. 
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the  king  Haqialus  squandered  a  great  part  of  the  treasury  and  escaped 
with  the  rest  to  Greece. '"  In  greed  and  disloyalty  he  was  but  a  type 
of  the  high  officialdom  of  the  new  empire. 

Failure  to  assimilate  European  and  Asiatic  troops.  No  ob- 
stacle, however,  discouraged  Alexander  frcxn  his  purpose  of  blending 
Asiatics  and  Europeans  in  one  race  socially  and  politically  equal. 
He  had  married  Roxana,  a  Bactarian  princess,  and  afterward  added  a 
wife  from  each  of  the  two  royal  Persian  lines.  At  the  same  time  his 
great  field-marshals,  Perdiccas,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Nearchus, 
and  other  high  officials  to  the  number  of  eighty,  took  to  themselves 
Persian  brides.  On  all,  without  exception  Alexander  bestowed 
dowries.  At  the  same  time  he  made  presents  to  the  ten  thousand 
Macedonian  troops  who  had  married  Asiatic  women."  From  the 
beginning  of  his  campaigns  Alexander  had  introduced  native  troops  - 
into  his  army;  and  the  majority  of  the  force  with  which  he  invaded 
India  were  Asiatics.  After  his  return  he  planned  to  dismiss  the 
aged  and  crippled  Macedonians  and  to  substitute  for  them  30,000 
native  youths  trained  and  equipped  in  Macedonian  style.  The 
veterans,  finding  themselves  about  to  be  displaced  by  men  of  a  race 
whom  they  despised,  were  mortally  offended  and  bnAe  out  in  mutiny. 
The  king  yielded  to  the  extent  of  giving  his  Macedonian  fwces  the 
higher  honor  and  pay."  Despite  every  effort  the  attempt  to  assim- 
ilate Europeans  and  Asiatics  in  the  army  proved  a  failure,  and  it 
was  abandoned  after  his  death. 

A  universal  empire.  While  temporizing  with  his  Macedonian 
troops,  Alexander  steadily  advanced  toward  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  a 
universal  empire  emancipated  from  every  national  restriction,  an 
empire  that  knew  no  distinction  of  race  or  people.  It  was  a  new 
conception  far  broader  than  anything  the  world  had  known  before, 
and  formed  the  political  basis  for  a  larger  idea  of  humanity  afterward 
taking  form  in  Stoicism  and  Christianity.  Although  there  survived 
feebly  a  spark  of  popular  sovereignty  in  the  military  assembly  of 
Macedonians,  the  source  of  power  had  become  the  person  of  the 
monarch.  The  absolute  idea  grew  upon  Alexander  throu^out  his 
conquests,  largely  as  a  product  of  his  own  experiences.  The  young 
king's  extreme  exertions,  his  incessant  activity  night  and  day,  his 

lOAcrian  Hi.  b.  4  fl.i  Diod.  xvii.  IDS.  *-»;  Plut.  Alri.  10;  Phoc.  il  [.;  I*.  I. 

iiArrian  vii.  t.  *;  H.  Civ.  no.  235  (AlhinieiH):  Diod.  »vii.  lOT.  6;  Judin  lii.  10.  *.(.; 

Plul.  Alrx.  K;  EumenrI,  I.  _. 

tlAniaa   vli.   6.  S-12i   Diod.   xvii.    IIH:    Juilln   ail.    U    f.;    Cuniiu  i.   2.   S  ff.;  PtuL 
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physical  sufferings  froin  numerous  wounds,  and  his  excessive  inclina- 
tion to  drink,  while  impairing  his  physical  condition  cooperated  with 
his  marvellous  successes  in  greatly  affecting  his  mind.  Mcmth  by 
mtmth  bis  ccxnpanions  saw  in  him  a  growing  love  of  flattery  and  an 
increasing  irritability  at  every  opposition  however  slight.  No  Iraiger 
ccHitent  with  ordinary  subservience,  he  demanded  worship;  for  that  Is 
what  prostration  meant  to  a  Greek  or  a  MacedcMiian.  Most  of  those 
who  fdlowed  him  through  Asia,  dependent  as  they  were  upon  his 
caprice,  granted  him  the  honor  with  varying  sincerity. "  Not  satis- 
fied with  their  homage,  he  permitted  it  to  be  made  known  to  the  Hel- 
lenic cities  of  the  home  land  that  they  ought  to  decree  him  a  god. 
With  characteristic  independence  the  Lacedaemonians  replied :  "  Since 
Alexander  wishes  to  be  a  god,  let  him  be  one."  At  Athens  Demos* 
thenes  at  first  protested,  but  afterward  changing  sides,  advised  his 
countrymen  to  give  the  bauble  r  "  Let  us  acknowledge  him  the  son  of 
Zeus  for  all  I  care,  or  the  son  of  Poseidon,  if  he  prefers  it."  Athens 
accordingly  decreed  to  place  him  as  Dionysus  among  the  gods  of  the 
city.  Other  states  took  similar  action;  temples  for  his  worship  arose 
in  various  places;  and  on  his  return  from  Babylon,  he  gave  audience 
to  "  sacred  legations  "  rather  than  political  embassies,  come  from 
Hellas  to  pay  him  divine  honors.'* 

The  god-king  introduced  into  Europe.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
boundary  between  human  and  divine  had  never  been  sharply  drawn. 
Great  men  in  death  became  heroes,  and  the  god  Dionysus  had  lived  as 
a  man  on  earth.  Every  Greek  State  rested  on  a  religious  foundation; 
and  it  was  but  natural  that  Alexander  should  seek  such  a  basis  for  his 
empire.  The  Orient  supplied  the  atmosphere  of  servile  adoration 
of  the  king  as  superman  or  god.  To  this  condition  Hellenic  thought 
and  usage  had  to  be  adapted.  Among  the  Greeks  the  motive  to  his 
deification  was  fear  or  the  desire  to  fiatter  or  the  hope  of  gaining  favor. 
A  common  sentiment,  too,  was  the  desire  for  protection  or  gratitude  for 
deliverance  from  peril,  hence  the  frequent  epithet  Savior  applied  to 
the  Hellenistic  kings.'"  Alexander  must  have  assumed  the  title  of 
divinity  not  merely  to  satisfy  his  craving  f«  honors,  but  as  the  last 


1*  Aellan.  for,  hill,  ii,  19;  Plut  Lac.  Frmerbs.  2lfl  t  The  word  cime,  probably  not  u 
ui  edict,  but  as  a  augnulon  rrom  DDc  ol  hl9  courticn. 

HypereidM.  AtainilDtmonli.  ii;  Dfinarchua.  Asainit  Dtmoslh.  94;  Timuut.  in  Polyb. 
HI.  12  b:  Picud.  Plut.  Trn  Orators.  UZ  d;  Vakrtui  Muimui  vli.  2,  cil.  Ii.  Temple  at 
Ucsalopoli):  Faus.  viii.  il.  1.    Sacnd  letallont;  Arrian  vli.  21.  2. 

IsMoIivn  10  delAcatlon:  cl.  DIIL  Or.  noa.  219,  212;  Michel,  no.  40;  Phylarchua.  In 
Atbtn.  vl.  66;  Appian.  Syr.  tS. 
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step  toward  absolutism.  Even  on  the  throne  a  mere  man  was  bound 
at  least  by  the  general  laws  of  humanity  and  was  responsible  to  public 
i^inion,  but  a  god  was  above  all  law  and  accountability.  After  seme 
hesitation  his  successors  followed  his  example  and  thus  perpetuated 
the  god-king.  In  this  manner  was  introduced  into  Europe  an  essen- 
tially Oriental  idea  of  the  relation  between  the  State  and  the  indi- 
vidual. While  Egyptians  and  Asiatics  were  grovelling  in  the  dust 
before  their  kings,  the  Greek  republics  had  created  for  at  least  a  part  . 
of  their  population  a  condition  of  freed(»n  under  self-government. 
In  the  individual  the  result  was  the  perfection  of  manliness,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  high  type  of  self-control  and  self-respect,  in  society  and 
government  a  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual 
souls  that  made  up  the  body  politic.  The  Hellenistic  kingdom,  how- 
ever, fxit  an  end  to  the  growth  of  freedom,  and  in  its  stead  universal- 
ized the  Oriental  slavery  of  the  people  and  gave  it  an  indefinite  lease 
of  life.  However  sagacious,  men  were  no  longer  to  govern  them- 
selves or  to  give  expression  to  their  views  for  the  improvement  of 
State  and  society.  Government  was  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  a  God  or 
of  a  superior  sacred  human  being  with  a  mandate  from  God,  who 
brooked  no  opptDsition  and  needed  no  control,  who  selfishly  or  benevo- 
lently devised  and  executed  with  divine  wisdom  whatever  he  pleased 
for  mankind.  The  idea  passed  on  from  Alexander  to  the  Roman 
principles  and  the  Byzantine  emperOTS,  and  to  the  modem  monarcbs 
who  rule  by  divine  right. 

While  the  government  of  Macedon  rested  (»i  the  traditicHial  basis 
of  nationality,  that  of  the  Seleucid  realm  and  of  Egypt  was  an 
artificial  structure:  the  administrative  system  was  an  organization  of 
Greek  conquerors  for  the  exploitation  of  the  natives  and  was  wholly 
devoid  of  national  or  patriotic  feeling.  The  masses  might  sincerely 
accept  the  god^ip  of  the  sovereign,  but  his  appeal  to  the  higher 
officials  could  only  reach  their  self-interest,  their  hope  of  reward  or 
fear  of  punishment.  The  want  of  moral  &bre  that  only  patriotism 
and  national  feeling  could  supply  was  a  fundamental  weakness  of 
both  kingdoms.    ^ 

The  Aetolian  league.  The  Achaean  league.  With  the  Hel- 
lenistic kingdoms  we  may  contrast  the  federations  of  the  Greek  home- 
land. The  union  established  by  Philip,  arbitrarily  created  and 
abounding  in  discord,  proved  short-lived.  Soon  afterward  the 
Aetolian   league  came   into  prwainence.     Originally  an   ethius  oS 
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primitive  character,  Aetolia  began  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth 
centuiy  to  assuine  the  character  of  a  union  of  cities.  Early  in  the 
third  she  annexed  Delphi,  and  thereafter  empl<^cd  the  infiuence  of 
the  amphictyony  in  rapidly  extending  her  league  till  it  came  to  include 
nearly  all^central  frrpere,  sou^ifiEn-XhessaJ^,  and  temporarily  various 
cjfies  of  Pel<yOTinese-."  In  like  manner  Achaea,  beginning  as  an 
etbnos,  changed  somewhat  more  slowly  to  the  federal  organization  of 
city-states.  It  was  not  till  the  inclusion_of  SJcYon  in  251  that  the 
Achaean  league  could  count  as  a  power  in  Greece."  Thereafter  fol- 
lowed the  admission  of  Corinth  and  other  neighbors  in  rapid  succes- 
sion till,  early  in  the  second  century,  it  included  all  Peloponneae. 
There  was  rivalry  between  the  two  leagues,  involving  the  shifting  of 
cities  back  and  forth,  together  with  frequent  Macedonian  interference. 
Although  both  leagues  engaged  in  forcible  annexations,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  admissions  were  at  the  request  of  the  incoming  States. 

Government  of  the  leagues.  The  general  principles  of  organiza- 
tion were  the  same  for  the  two  leagues.  The  fundamental  institution 
of  government  was  the  assembly  of  all  the  citizens,  like  that  of  the 
city-state.  It  is  known  that  in  the  Achaean  league  the  voting  was  by 
cities,  presumably  all  present  from  a  given  city  determined  among 
themselves  the  attitude  to  be  taken  by  their  State,  which  thereuupon 
probably  cast  a  single  vote,  whatever  its  population.'*  By  the  side 
of  the  assembly,  as  in  the  city-state,  was  the  council,  in  the  Aetolian 
league  and  probably  in  the  Achaean,  representing  the  cities  according 
to  their  population.'*  Elections  of  magistrates  and  other  matters  of 
primary  importance  fell  to  the  assembly,  whereas  the  council,  with  its 
mofe  frequent  sessions,  gave  attention  to  lesser  business  and  to  such 
as  could  not  await  the  gathering  of  the  people.  The  chief  magistrate 
was  the  general;  in  the  Achaean  league  there  were  at  first  two  and 
afterward  one,  the  commander  of  the  army  and  highest  civil  executive. 
The  abandonment  of  the  old  republican  board  of  officers  in  favor 
of  a  single  magistrate  added  efficiency  to  the  administration. 

lapfalllp'i  fcdcnllon;  p.  MO;  Ethnos:  p.  M  f.  FcdoLlion  firX  mentioned  for  31*; 
Dlod.  lii.  66.  2.    miphi  in  Ihe  kigiu;  PhiL  Dmetr.  40. 

It  Eailier  histocy;  Polyb.  «.  j;-7li  FluL  Aratui,  9  S. 

18  Lii-y  iiiii.  23.  Z,  f)-l2:  23.  I;  ixivlli,  3i.  1.  Il  Is  nut  known  whflher  Ihe  Aetolian 
UKmbly  (SCDI.  ng.  1112,  i;  Poltb.  ii,  10.  Il;  Dlod.  lii.  U.  Z:  Livv  xxxvl.  29.  I)  voted 
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iSFoi  /^'lollai'tf'civrrui.  au  (MidTel.'no.  22).     Fur  Itt  Achaean  council,  althousb  we 

{p.  16.  lOS.  Il»>  in  (enenl  wai  lbu!i  cwnpoacd.  and  II  Is  difficult  to  lee  how  a  greal  Slale 
like  Corinth  would  be  willing  to  reduce  henelf  tu  a  level  with  Ihe  moM  insignificant  town 
of  Achaea.  The  two  principles,  in  assembly  and  council  respectively,  would  afford  an  ade- 
quate balance. 
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Federal  gOTernment.  The  federal  government  had  control  of 
weights,  measures  and  coinage.  It  conducted  negotiatifUis  with 
foreign  powers,  declared  war,  and  contracted  alliances.  In  sole  am- 
mand  of  the  military  forces  it  gave  orders  to  the  members  to  furnish 
their  several  ccmtingencies.  Each  constituent  city  was  guaranteed 
autonomy  under  a  republican  constitution,  implying  security  and 
justice  for  herself  and  her  individual  citizens.  Her  chief  obligatiw) 
was  to  put  into  the  field  the  number  of  troops  demanded  and  to  sup- 
port them  at  her  own  expense.'" 

In  the  preservation  of  liberty  the  federal  union  c(Hitrasted  favor- 
ably with  the  kingdoms  of  that  age;  and  in  the  development  of 
strength  it  was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  city-state.  A  solution 
of  the  most  difficult  of  Hellenic  problems  was  at  length  found  in  the 
creation  of  a  system  of  organization  adapted  to  the  Greek  character. 
It  is  true  that  in  time  of  war  the  federal  government,  in  entrusting 
to  the  States  the  levy  and  support  of  soldiers,  remained  excessively 
weak;  and  it  was  a  misfortune  that  two  rival  leagues  existed  side  by 
side,  often  at  war  with  each  other,  while  their  freedom  was  menaced 
by  the  greatly  sufwrior  powers  of  the  Hellenistic  kingdoms  and  the 
Roman  republic.  Their  inability  to  survive  under  these  adverse  con- 
ditions does  not  detract  frwn  the  truth  that  the  federal  union  was 
the  most  highly  developed  political  creation  of  the  world  before  the 
rise  of  modem  representative  democracies,  such  as  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.^' 

Royal  domains.  The  gigantic  empire  of  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors' kingdoms  rested  on  a  condition  of  the  laboring  masses  which 
verged  closely  upon  serfdom.  Round  about  the  free  cities  in  western 
Asia  Minor,  and  more  extensively  in  other  parts  of  the  realm,  were 
the  great  domains  of  the  Persian  king,  which  Alexander  seized  for 
himself.  They  were  cultivated  by  peasants,  who  lived  in  villages 
and  were  bought  and  sold  along  with  the  lands  they  tilled,  who  were 
not  absolutely  bound  to  the  soil,  but  could  move  about  from  one 
locality  to  another,  evidently  with  the  permission  of  their  lord.  Not 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  their  local  master,  they  were  under  the  juris- 
diction and  legal  protection  of  judges  appointed  for  them  by  the  king. 
They  paid  their  sovereign  a  tribute  in  money  or  in  kind  —  a  tenth 

10  In  Ihe  Achaein  ]t»me  ihe  Statn  stitnded  to  the  coinage  under  fideniJ  antboritr: 
Polvb.  ii.  37:  Hud.  Hill.  Num.  *U.    In  Aeiolia  Ihe  fedeial  govcmment  iuiKd  Um  csteu; 
J/cfld.  3iS.    Polyb-  iv.  7:  .,  JJ:  xvL.  36. 
21  rf.   the  thirteen  Ameritan  tolonles  under  the  Articlei  of  CcHifederatlon. 
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of  the  annual  produce.*'  There  were  peasants,  too,  on  the  feudal 
estates  and  on  the  communal  lands  of  cities,  who  rendered  their  dues 
to  the  lord  of  the  comnMHiwealth.  These  arrangements  had  existed 
under  the  Persian  rule  and  were  adopted  with  tittle  modification  by 
Alexander. 

Similar  were  ccmditions  in  Egypt.  While  retaining  proprietorship 
of  all  the  soil,  Ptdemy  gave  the  income  of  many  large  estates  to  his 
officials  and  other  favorites.  The  temples  also  held  in  grant  broad 
fertile  tracts.  To  hia  mercenaries  the  king  gave  permissicm  on  fixed 
terms  to  reclaim  and  use  waste  lands.  In  peace  these  cleruchs,  "  lot- 
holders,"  made  their  living  by  agriculture,  but  stood  ever  ready  to 
answer  the  sovereign's  call  to  arms.  Vast  tracts  of  grainland, 
specifically  described  as  royal  domain,  were  leased  in  small  lots  to 
peasants,  who  had  to  render  a  fixed  number  of  measures  to  the  acre. 
The  king  possessed  a  monopoly  of  the  oil  industry  and  required  for 
his  use  the  production  of  a  certain  number  of  oil  plants  in  each 
nome  (administrative  district)."  '""' 

Oppression  of  laborers.  The  ordinary  tributes,  though  heavy, 
were  endurable;  but  the  natives  were  subject  to  many  other  taxes,  and 
were  required  to  perform  in  addition  a  variety  of  labors,  for  which 
they  received  no  pay,  including,  the  erection  of  royal  buildings,  the 
entertainment  of  travelling  officials,  and  of  soldiers  quartered  upon 
them,  the  building  and  repair  of  dams  and  embankments  along  the 
Nile,  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  whole  irrigation  system, 
and  the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands.  The  capricious  and  arbitrary  en- 
f<M^ement  of  these  labors,  which  took  no  account  of  the  peasants' 
necessities,  proved  exceedingly  oppressive.  The  laborers  were  kept 
under  continual  watch;  day  and  night  custodians  from  the  mercenary 
class  guarded  the  crops  lest  the  peasant  take  sonething  for  himself 
before  the  king  had  had  his  share;  "  and  while  the  aim  of  the 
administration  was  to  confine  the  whole  laboring  population  to  its 
aidless  routine  of  toil,  the  growers  of  oil  plants  were  most  rigorously 

URoyil  doRiiini:  H.  Civ.  p.  570.  Peasant):  no.  W  I.  RHliiFlion  i 
mcntt:  p.  576.  Thctr  Judoes^  Demetrius  of  Scepsli.  In  Aibcn.  iv.  SI  Tr 
H.  Civ.  no.  176  (moneyjiTJIit.  Or.  5S  (Icnih  in  naturalia)- 

ztThc  Egyptian  Und  lyslem;  H.  Civ.  p.  SW.     I.intl  in  gift;  no.  IS  c. 
1»  f.;   Tfbl.   I.  nor  iZ.  46.  79.  S3.  K5;  Faytm  Tirwm,  no.  U  f.    Royal  and  manv  a 
document)  in  the  varioiii  cullcctinna  of  papyri.    Royal  domains  and  cultivalon;  H.   i 
DO.   IS*  I.    Oil  monopoly;  no.  179. 

ztThen  wen  lam  on  cattle,  on  housa  and  loli.  and  other  properlyi 
and  ulr.i.    Titlies  oC  certain  ptnduce  irenl  to  llie  templei;  and  there  were  t 
nodi    IrHnifenrd    from    one    nome   to    annthrr.     In    hrlrf.    ei-ervltiini 
work:  Pnrii.  Pap.  no.  bS\  Prtrir  Pap.  I. 
Cualody  at  cropi;   Ttbl.  I  27:  Hrhrh  Pap.  no.  **. 
the  illuMralion  o[  these  subjCTta  fi  almml  endkM. 
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bound  to  the  soiL  If  they  neglected  their  work  to  the  extent  of  jour- 
neying to  another  nome,  they  might  be  arrested  and  forced  back  to 
their  wearisome  tasks. 

Decline  of  democracy.  In  fact  the  most  deplorable  feature  of 
life  in  the  Hellenistic  Orient  was  the  abject  condition  of  the  laborers. 
The  voiceless  multitude  meekly  accepted  the  terms  of  rent,  purchase, 
and  sale  imposed  upon  them  by  those  in  authority.  Though  not 
precisely  serfs,  they  were  on  the  very  brink  of  serfdcun.  In  Europe, 
with  rare  excepticais,  the  native  laborers  of  a  conmunity,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  slaves,  were  free,  and  in  democracies  enjoyed  the 
right  to  vote.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  change  from  the  fourth 
century  (o  the  Hellenistic  age,  however,  was  the  decline  of  the  de- 
mocracy and  of  the  laborinfi;  class.  The  masses  were  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  economic  develtqinients  attending  the  conquest  of  the 
Orient.  Great  wealth  in  land  and  money  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander's  officers  and  of  the  aids  and  favorites  of  his  successors, 
or  of  adventurers  in  business,  while  people  of  moderate  means  be- 
came fewer,  and  the  poverty  of  the  masses  increased.  In  every  con- 
siderable city  swarmed  the  proletarians,  who  could  find  no  adequate 
^nployment,  and  lived  on  the  edge  of  starvation.  As  a  class  they 
were  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  their  poverty  than  the  few  were  to  be 
praised  for  their  wealth.  If  left  to  themselves  they  could  but  die 
of  hunger.  In  the  interest  of  self-preservation  therefore  various 
cities,  not  simply  Rhodes,  Samos,  and  Carthage,  but  in  time  even 
Rome  found  it  necessary  to  supply  them  with  a  cheap  or  free  grain. 
In  both  Greece  and  Rome  reformers  attempted  the  ecwiomic  and  po- 
litical redemption  of  the  masses,  but  they  could  not  prevail  over 
the  opposition  of  the  rich.  At  the  caning  of  the  Christian  era  democ- 
racy had  almost  totally  vanished  from  the  civilized  world,  and  with 
it  the  thoufcht  that  the  poor  might  as  a  class  be  educated  and  treated 
with  the  consideration  due  to  human  souls.  Three  and  a  half  centu- 
ries later  they  were  in  a  serfdom  whose  beginnings  had  been  borrowed 
from  the  Orient;  and  it  has  been  but  recently,  during  the  early 
centuries  of  modem  times,  that  they  have  regained  their  freedom." 


V.  nns.  UJ-S.  240-3.    Stale  aid  lo  ihr  poor  in  Rhoda:  no.  23b. 
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General  decline  of  the  home  land.  The  Greek  home  land  suffered 
Arough  the  easterly  migration  of  her  most  ambitious  and  enter- 
prising sons,  which  left  the  peninsula  poorer  in  creative  energy  and 
intelligence.  Another  factor  that  afforded  a  powerful  impetus  to 
her  decline  was  the  eastward  shifting  of  commercial  centres.  From 
the  seventh  to  the  fourth  centuries  the  coast  of  Greece  washed  by 
the  Aegean  sea  belonged  to  the  heart  of  Hellas  from  which  extended 
trade  arteries  to  eve^'  part  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  As  the 
Hellenes  expanded  over  Egypt  and  western  Asia,  however,  the  centre 
of  commerce  moved  after  them  frwn  Peiraeus  to  Rhodes  and  Alex- 
andria. The  Athenian  port  lost  nearly  all  its  life,  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  trade  left  to  the  vicinity  shifted  to  Corinth,  which  attained  to 
a  new  splendor  as  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Macedonian  kings. 
These  circumstances  made  it  the  largest,  wealthiest,  and  most  beauti- 
ful city  of  the  peninsula  till  its  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  Not  least  effective  in  thinning  the  population  and  destrc^- 
ing  pn^rty  were  the  wars  between  city-states  or  federal  unions  or 
between  the  Macedtmian  kings  and  the  Hellenes,  wars  not  less  fre- 
quent than  before  the  days  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  Doubtless, 
too,  the  continued  wasting  of  the  soil  and  the  spread  of  malaria 
tended  further  to  rob  the  inhabitants  of  food  and  to  sap  their  vitality. 
To  all  these  destructive  forces  we  must  add  the  rising  standard  of 
living,  the  love  of  comfort  and  luxury  which  induced  men  either  to 
remain  single,  or  if  they  married,  to  bring  up  few  if  any  children, 
with  the  result  that  the  number  and  the  size  of  families  rapidly  di- 
minished. Although  not  hopeless  at  the  lime  of  the  Roman  subju- 
gation (146),  the  condition  of  the  peninsula  under  the  Romans  stead- 
ily deteriorated,  till,  early  in  the  Christian  era,  the  Hellenic  Strabo 
could  only  describe  the  hone  land  of  freedom  and  science  in  terms 
of  desolatitm. 

ADDITIONAL  READING 
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CHAPTER  XXIZ 
HELLENISTIC  CULTURE  (I) 

337-30  B.  C. 

I.    City  Consthuction  and  Art' 

City  construction.  Priene.  The  Hellenistic  age  with  its  con- 
quests and  colonization  was  a  period  of  city  constructicui.  So  far  as 
the  nature  of  the  surface  permitted,  the  builders  applied  the  principle 
of  straight  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  require- 
ments of  defence,  however,  still  left  the  ways  narrow  and  reduced  the 
public  squares  to  the  smallest  areas.  The  recent  excavation  of 
Priene,  a  town  of  about  4,000  inhabitants,  has  given  us  a  clearer  idea 
of  this  period  than  we  could  have  been  able  to  acquire  in  any  other 
way.  It  stands  on  a  height  with  steep  descents  on  every  side,  so  that 
the  need  of  fortification  was  minimized.  The  circuit  wall  of  un- 
known height  is  two  meters  in  thickness,  and  is  pierced  by  three  gates 
covered  with  round  arches.  Arriving  from  the  port,  we  pass  through 
the  cemetery  and  into  the  western  gate,  thence  along  a  narrow  street 
to  the  Provision  Market,  where  the  small  dealers  retailed  bread,  meat, 
and  other  victuals.  Adjoining  it  is  the  Great  Market,  the  centre  of 
public  life.  In  the  middle  is  a  lai^e  altar,  and  along  the  border  on 
all  four  sides  runs  a  colonnade,  which  fronts  a  succession  of  stores, 
temples,  and  other  buildings  that  surround  the  market.  The  north 
side  is  occupied  by  a  Sacred  Portico,  in  which  the  people  held  festival 
and  sat  mi  holidays  at  banquets  provided  at  the  city's  expense. 
Other  public  buildings  are  the  Assembly  Hall,  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  about  500,  serving  for  the  meetings  of  citizens  and  of  the  council, 
the  theatre,  and  various  temples.  That  of  Athena,  the  gift  of  Alex- 
ander, was  elegant  and  artistic,  the  pride  of  the  city.     As  a  Greek 

1  Tht  wunzt  tci  m  *rt  firal.  ot  all  the  art  obiccli  themwlvn  in  Ihe  virious  muHunu 
notn  and  ihr  bEbliop-apliy  at  the  doK  of  the  chapter.    Foi  aiKicnl  w^tin|a  on  in,  tet 
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ccsnmimity  the  Prieoians  could  not  live  without  a  stadium  and  a 
gymnasium. ' 

Public  life.  Although  they  drew  their  chief  subsistence  from 
Aeir  fanns  near  by,  th^  also  manufactured  a  few  wares  which  they 
dipped  abroad  through  their  port.  Public  life  was  wholes(»ne. 
Candidates  for  office  sought  the  votes  of  their  fellow  citizens;  and  as 
magistrates  they  devoted  a  share  of  their  private  income  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  city  and  the  entertainment  of  the  pec^le.  In 
return  the  citizens  granted  them  exemption  frwn  public  burdens,  front 
seats  at  the  theatre  and  festivals,  and  honorary  statues,  many  of  which 
were  set  up  in  the  Sacred  Portico.  The  people  were  industrious, 
intelligent,  moral,  and  happy.  Larger  cities  differed  chieSy  in  the 
prc^xnticHially  greater  attention  to  industry  and  commerce,  and  the 
increased  contrasts  between  the  few  rich  and  the  many  poor,  in  the 
splendor  of  public  buildings  and  of  the  homes  of  die  wealthy. 
Temples  showed  in  an  accentuated  degree  the  features  whose  begin- 
nings were  witnessed  by  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century.  A 
remarkable  development  of  the  age  was  the  Great  Altar  of  Zeus  at 
Pergamum,  about  one  hundred  feet  square. '  The  construction  may  be 
studied  in  the  picture.  The  actual  altar  stood  on  the  top  of  this 
monument  in  die  centre  of  a  court  surrounded  by  an  Ionic  colonnade. 
The  frieze  is  described  below  among  the  sculptures.  Notable,  too, 
was  the  gigantic  light-house  at  Alexandria,  on  die  island  of  Pharos, 
iriiich  gave  its  name  to  the  structure.  It  was  more  than  a  hundred 
meters  high.  The  summit  was  reached  within  by  a  ramp  surround- 
ing'the  open  shaft  in  which  an  elevator  conveyed  the  material  for 
die  light.* 

Water  supply  and  sanitation.  In  choosing  a  site  for  a  city 
regard  was  had  to  the  water  supply  as  well  as  to  agricultural  and 
ccinmercial  advantages.  For  example,  Priene  had  abundant  spring 
water  brought  into  the  city  in  large  earthen  pipes,  filtered,  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  houses  through  smaller  pipes.  The  lai^er  aqueducts 
of  more  populous  cities  were  subterranean  channels  lined  with  stone 
and  cement.  In  this  period  increased  attention  was  paid  to  sanita- 
tion. Whereas  at  Smyrna,  new-built,  after  lying  for  centuries  in 
ruins,  the  refuse  from  the  houses  lay  in  the  streets  to  be  washed  about 

SWiMtsnd  and  Sthrider.  Frienr  (Btrlin,  I9W);  Hevfrfield.  AaciaU  Town-PlanmHi,  ck 
Iv;  Hrl.  R/im.  Kull.   1ST  f..  1ftS-7>,  lW-211 
3  Oevixd  by  Hippodaraus  of  Miletus,  p.  266,  280. 
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over  the  pavement  by  rains,  Ephesus  seems  to  have  been  well  pro- 
vided with  sewers;  and  in  some  if  not  in  all  cities  there  were  of- 
ficials who  had  charge  of  sanitation;  and  In  some  dwellings  at  Priene 
have  tieen  found  sanitary  arrangements  comparable  with  those  of 
today," 

Family  life.  Family  life  still  secluded  itself  from  the  public 
gaze.  A  dwelling  at  Priene  presented  to  the  street  a  bare  window- 
less  wall,  pierced  at  one  end  by  a  single  door.  In  visiting  the  home 
of  an  average  citizen  we  pass  through  this  door  into  a  waiting  looro, 
and  thence  into  an  open  court  with  cemented  floor.  This  space, 
whence  the  family  received  their  air  and  light,  is  surrounded  by 
rooms.  Tbe  one  at  the  back,  adorned  with  two  cclumns,  is  the  living 
room  of  the  house.  Here  stands  tbe  altar;  here  guests  were  received, 
and  here  the  family  usually  gathered  at  meals.  In  a  house  so 
sumptuous  as  to  have  a  second  story,  the  upper  floor  was  occupied 
by  the  wranen.  The  houses  of  the  wealthy,  imitating  the  royal  pal- 
aces, developed  a  system  of  two  courts,  each  surrounded  by  a  colon- 
nade, and  usually  adorned  with  a  fountain  and  flowers.  In  the 
inner  court  centred  the  private  life  of  the  family  and  the  industrial 
activities  of  the  household.  About  it  were  the  rooms  in  which  the 
female  slaves  lived  and  plied  their  labors,  such  as  spinning,  weaving, 
grinding  grain,  and  baking.  Here,  too,  was  the  sleeping  room  of  the 
parents,  another  for  the  daughters,  and  one  or  more  dining  rooms. 
The  outer  or  front  court,  open  as  it  was  to  guests,  was  oaiy  richer 
and  more  stately.  The  building  throughout  was  beautified  with 
statues,  mural  paintings  and  colored  marbles,  with  finely  w<fren 
and  embroidered  tapestries,  and  some  of  the  floors  with  mosaics. 
The  furniture  was  of  bronze,  ivory,  and  rare  imported  woods.  The 
construction  and  furnishing  of  such  a  home  drew  upon  the  resources 
of  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  was  only  rendered  possible  by  an 
extensive  commerce  on  sea  and  land.'     ' 

Sculptures  of  the  age.  Among  the  extant  sculptures  of  the  age 
are  reliefs  which  decorated  public  buildings.  Perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing representatives  of  this  class  are  to  be  found  at  Pergamum.  This 
city,  the  seat  of  Attalus  and  his  dynasty,  is  the  only  Hellenistic  capital 
thus  far  thoroughly  excavated.     So  much  architecture  and  sculpture 

iCUy  lanilalion:  Mulkr,  Cricch.  Privalaltrrtiimtr,  4«  I.  Sniynu:  Slnbo  ii<r.  1.  JT. 
Epherai;  ilv.  I.  Zl.  A  Ikurd  of  Health'  Arist  Com).  AIH.  SO.  Siniution  in  hoosa  u 
Pritne;  Wifnand  and  Schradcr,  F-irnr.  IH. 
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have  been  found  there,  so  well  are  we  acquainted  with  the  material 
civilization  of  the  place,  that  it  must  be  taken  as  the  starting  point  for 
a  study  of  the  royal  capitals  of  the  age.  Attalus  I,  241-197,  secured 
the  peace  of  his  kingdom  by  an  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Galatians. 
A  memorial  of  this  deed  was  the  frieze  which  adorned  the  exterior 
of  the  monument  on  which  stood  the  Great  Altar  of  Zeus.  It  repre- 
sents the  combat  of  Gods  and  Giants  as  a  symbol  of  the  struggle  of 
civilization  against  barbarism.  As  the  frieze  is  above  seven  feet  in 
height,  the  colossal  figures  give  a  physical  impression  of  the  super- 
human. To  the  Pergamenes  it  was  a  historical  picture  of  living 
national  interest.  In  facial  expression  and  in  bodily  attitude,  in  the 
atiimation  of  the  gods  and  the  fury  of  the  giants,  in  tenseness  of 
muscle  and  heat  of  action  we  see  the  spirit  of  Scopas  highly  accoitu- 
ated.  The  whole  scene  may  well  be  described  as  a  mass  of  supermen 
convulsively  struggling.  A  conparison  with  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon,  or  even  the  frieze  of  the  Mausoleum,  shows  a  marked 
degeneration  of  taste.  Despite  its  imposing  magnificence  this  relief 
offends  by  its  exaggerations  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  naturalness  and 
simplicity  to  the  desire  for  effect 

The  "  Dying  GauL"  A  more  realistic  memorial  of  the  same  vic- 
tory was  a  group  of  briHize  figures  representing  a  battle  between 
Greeks  and  Galatians.  Although  all  the  originals  have  been  lost, 
then  remain  marble  copies  of  several  figures.  Among  the  latter  is  the 
"  Dying  Gaul "  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome.'  It  has  the 
advantage  of  being  nearly  contemporary  with  the  original  and  of  being 
itself  the  product  of  an  Anatolian  artist,  who  either  belonged  to  the 
Pergamene  school  or  worked  under  its  influence.  Strongly  realistic, 
it  represents  both  the  ethnic  and  the  individual  peculiarities  of  the 
warrior;  the  coarse  hair  pushed  straight  up  from  the  forehead,  the 
mustache,  the  necklace,  the  hardened  skin,  the  fortitude  that  overcomes 
the  death  pain  of  the  ugly  stab  in  his  side.  We  admire  the  perfect 
anatomy,  made  possible  by  the  medical  science  *  of  the  age  and  in 
brief  the  fidelity  to  nature  displayed  by  every  part  of  the  work. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  Pergamene  sculptures  above  offered  the 
characteristics  of  the  age  have  been  indicated.  Although  it  is  still 
possible  here  and  there  to  find  examples  of  restrained  and  dignified 
sculptures,  the  general  features  depart  widely  from  the  classical 
standard.  The  tendencies  which  we  discovered  in  their  infancy  in 
T  A  marble  Copy  of  another  work  et  the  nme  poup  tk  tbt  "  QuA  txA^A&'^'Ai^ 
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the  fourth  century  have  become  more  pronounced.  Self-restraint 
has  waned  and  the  emotions  have  grown  strong  even  to  exaggeration. 
In  portrait  sculpture  an  intense  realism  expresses  and  overemphasizes 
individual  traits  and  even  defects.  The  posture  of  the  human  form 
beoxnes  theatrical,  sometimes  violent.  Groupings,  draperies,  and 
the  general  composition  assume  complex  and  elaborate  forms. 

Patrons  of  art.  The  great  patrons  of  art  were  the  Hellenistic 
kings  who  ruled  the  divided  empire  of  Alexander.  While  preserving 
a  degree  of  Hellenic  taste,  they  demanded  an  art  commensurate 
with  their  own  wealth  and  splendor  —  palaces,  city  halls,  theatres, 
and  many  other  forms  of  architecture  with  decorations  of  fitting  in- 
tricacy and  elaboration.  To  these  demands  the  artists  responded  with 
a  technique  that  was  equal  to  every  emergency. 

Aphrodite  of  Helos.  Maid  of  Antium.  A  statue  which  is  still 
widely  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  of  the  age  is  the  Aphrodite  of 
Melos.  We  do  not  know  the  sculptor  or  the  reason  for  the  peculiar 
attitude.  Perhai^  (he  right  hand  held  the  drapery.  The  left  foot 
is  advanced  and  rests  on  slightly  elevated  ground.  The  statue  is 
made  of  two  pieces  of  marble,  the  unclad  part  of  finer  quality  than 
the  cither.  We  see,  too,  in  the  style  a  combination  of  the  heavy 
Pheidian  drapery  with  a  Praxitelean  head.  Such  eclecticism  was 
common  in  the  age,  but  seldom  has  it  been  effected  with  equal  skill. 
Grace  and  dignity  are  more  nearly  balanced  than  is  usual  in  this 
period.  Another  woman  figure  of  the  age,  composed  of  two  kinds 
of  marble,  is  the  so-called  Maid  of  Antium.  It  was  found  in  Nero's 
villa  at  Antium,  whence  it  was  removed  in  1909  to  the  Museum  of 
the  Terme  at  Rome.  The  head  and  right  shoulder  are  of  pure  white, 
the  rest  of  the  inferior  material.  She  may  be  the  daughter,  or  possibly 
the  servant,  of  a  priest  of  Apollo.  On  a  tray  she  carries  the  imple- 
ments of  divination,  and  seems  to  be  in  the  act  of  making  a  choice  of 
the  objects  in  an  oracular  response  to  an  inquiry.  The  strong  athletic 
form,  the  masculine  proportions,  and  the  sturdy  stride  befit  an  attend- 
ant upon  Apollo  far  more  than  the  average  girl.  Though  some  have 
assigned  it  to  the  fifth  century  and  others  to  Praxiteles,  it  seems  rather 
to  be  Hellenistic;  and  in  that  case  it  must  be  classed  among  the  most 
distinguished  statues  of  the  age.  The  texture  of  the  gown  is  unique; 
the  attitude  is  natural;  and  the  features  and  facial  expression  are 
charming.     Amid  the  thousands  of  sculptures  that  people  the  museums 
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of  Rome  it  is  a  figure  that  impresses  the  visitor  with  its  rare  per- 
sonality. 

Hike  of  Samothiace.  Another  female  statue  deserving  of  men- 
tion is  the  Nike  of  Samothrace,  which  ccnnmemorates  the  naval  vic- 
tory of  Demetrius  Pdiorcetes  ("  Stormer  of  Cities")  gained  off 
Cyprus  in  306.  The  monument  was  originally  placed  on  a  rocky 
height  of  Samothrace,  whence  it  has  been  removed  to  the  Louvre.  The 
goddess  stands  erect  on  the  profr  of  a  ship,  her  wings  expanded,  her 
garments  clinging  in  magnificent  masses  about  her  gigantic  form  and 
streaming  wildly  behind  her,  blown  by  the  onrush  of  the  vessel.  The 
head  and  arms  are  lost,  but  from  her  image  on  a  coin  we  leam  that 
she  held  to  her  lips  a  trumpet,  through  which  she  heralded  the  glori- 
ous deed  of  her  fosterling.  It  is  the  most  splendid  Victory  created  by 
the  ancient  world. 

The  Laoco6n.  The  Laocoon  is  a  product  of  the  Rhodian  school 
of  sculptors,  which  was  clearly  akin  to  that  of  Pergamum,  This 
group  belongs  to  the  first  century  B.  c.  and  is  here  offered  as  an  ex- 
ample of  violent  sensationalism.  Laocoon  and  his  two  sons  are  being 
crushed  in  the  folds  of  two  enormous  snakes.  The  intricate  group 
thus  formed  is  wrought  with  great  technical  skill.  The  violent  death 
agonies  of  the  three  persons,  expressed  in  the  convulsions  of  facial 
and  bodily  muscles,  are  amazingly  realistic.  The  anatomy  is  perfect 
with  one  exception :  for  unknown  reasons  the  boys  are  given  the  forms 
of  grown  men.  The  chief  fault  lies  in  the  choice  of  agony  as  a  subject 
for  sculptural  treatment.  The  face  of  the  father,  too,  should  express 
not  pain  alone  but  also  horror  and  physical  effort.  The  snakes  are 
wholly  untrue  to  nature:  they  are  not  large  enough  to  crush  a  man; 
and  serpents  which  depend  upon  choking  their  victims  do  not  bite. 
Despite  these  and  other  faults,  glaring  indeed  when  measured  by 
Pheidian  and  Praxitelean  standards,  the  group  is  a  work  of  positive 
merit;  else  it  would  not  have  excited  the  admiration  of  Renaissance 
artists.*  Life  at  Rhodes  was  commercial  like  that  of  today;  and  a 
prominent  aim  of  art,  as  in  our  own  time,  was  to  display  the  resources 
of  wealth  and  the  mighty  ambition  of  a  trading  people  in  the  pro- 

if  Mriy  »n  low™  for  Ihia  work  is  chiefly  dut  lo  the  laa  th»t  thsy 
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duction  of  the  intricate,  the  omate,  and  the  stupendous.  Thus  the 
"  Colossus  of  Rhodes  "  finds  its  counterpart  in  our  "  Liberty  enlight- 
ening the  World,"  an  appropriate  gift  to  the  United  States. 

Children  in  art.  Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  branch  of  Hellenistic 
art  comprises  representations  of  real  life  designated  genre.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  an  interest  began  to  be  felt  in  children.  Their 
physique  was  now  carefully  observed;  their  facial  expressitms  and 
their  playful  attitudes  were  naturally  reproduced.  We  caimot  doubt 
that  this  artistic  development  corresponded  to  a  real  change  in  sodal 
life.  As  the  centre  of  interest  shifted  from  politics  to  the  home,  and  a 
powerful  impetus  came  from  various  directions  to  humanism,  it  was 
inevitable  that  children  should  attract  their  share  of  attentitm.  At 
the  same  time  men  sought  a  refuge  from  the  artificiality  of  the  city 
in  the  innocence  and  the  simplicity  of  rural  life  and  of  childhood. 
Thus  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus'"  that  the 
sculptor  created  in  relief  scenes  of  rustic  simplicity  or  statues  of 
peasants  and  fisherfolk  as  well  as  of  children. 

Deification  of  cities.  A  contrast  to  these  light  subjects  is  the  deifi- 
cation of  cities.  Throughout  Greek  history  impersonation  had  been 
common,  and  city-states  had  generally  been  represented  by  their  tute- 
lary deities.  In  the  third  century  Eutychides.  a  pupil  of  Lysippus, 
wrought  for  the  people  of  Antioch  a  gilded  bronze  statue  of  the  For- 
tune (Tyche)  of  their  city.  The  deity  was  easily  identified  with 
Antioch  itself.  She  is  seated  on  a  rock,  as  was  the  city;  and  the 
river  flowing  at  her  feet  is  represented  by  a  swimming  youth.  The 
bunch  of  grain  stalks  in  her  hand  symbolizes  the  fertility  of  the  river 
valley,  while  the  mural  crown,  the  first  known  in  art,  signifies  the 
walls  of  defence.  The  statue  became  an  object  of  worship,  and  the 
idea  was  gradually  extended  to  other  cities  and  to  Rtxtie. 

Painting  in  the  Hellenistic  age.  The  Hellenistic  age  was  as 
productive  of  painting  as  of  every  other  form  of  art,  but  owing  to  the 
perishable  material  our  knowledge  of  it  is  imperfect.  The  most 
famous  painter  of  the  age  was  Apelles  of  Cos,  a  man  of  marvellous 
industry  and  a  great  master  of  technique.  He  used  but  four  colors, 
black,  white,  red,  and  yellow;  he  alone  had  the  art  of  covering  the 
finished  painting  with  a  black  glaze  that  improved  the  woi^  by  toning 
down  the  colors,  while  protecting  it  from  dampness.     His  painting  of 
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"  Aphrodite  rising  from  the  Sea  "  was  especially  celebrated.  Brought 
to  Rome  with  other  booty  friMn  Hellas,  it  found  a  place  in  the  temple 
of  the  deified  Julius  Caesar. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  number  of  portraits  on  panels  that 
had  covered  the  faces  of  Greek  and  Jewish  munmiies  in  Egypt.  Al- 
though beltmging  to  the  early  Christian  era,  they  well  illustrate  the 
work  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Hellenistic  period.  The  artists  were 
without  distinction;  and  yet  the  portraits  are  remarkably  lifelike,  and 
the  colors  are  still  bright.  The  wall  paintings  of  Pompeii  are  also 
but  a  continuation  of  the  house  decorations  of  the  Hellenistic  age. 
They  were  hastily  wrought  by  mechanics,  yet  many  of  the  figures  and 
groups  are  admirable.  Doubtless  the  ultimate  originals  of  many 
were  the  famous  works  of  Hellenic  masters.  Of  such  lineage  was 
the  "Medea"  meditating  on  the  murder  of  her  sons."  In  a  fierce 
struggle  of  soul  the  mother  instinct  is  overcrane  by  rage  against  her 
unfaithful  husband. 

Mosaics.  An  art  new  to  the  Greeks  of  this  age,  learned  through 
contact  with  the  Orient,  was  mosaic-making.  It  could  thrive  nowhere 
but  amid  an  abundance  of  stones  of  various  colors;  and  as  the  work 
was  exceedingly  slow  and  painstaking,  it  could  be  carried  on  <Hily 
where  labor  was  cheap.  These  conditions  were  met  in  Egypt;  and 
Alexandria  was  the  seal  of  manufacture  of  many  mosaics  now  found 
in  Greek  and  Roman  lands.  The  pattern  was  either  a  piece  of  tap- 
estry or  a  picture.  For' example,  the  original  of  the  "  Battle  of  Issus," 
found  in  a  private  house  at  Pompeii,  was  a  painting  of  that  conflict 
by  Apelles  or  other  great  master.  Darius,  already  beaten,  is  in  flight. 
Id  his  fear  he  drives  his  chariot  wheels  over  the  dead  and  dying;  but 
kinglike  still,  he  turns  about  to  order  succor  to  a  fallen  noble. 
Farther  to  our  left  the  figure  of  Alexander,  mounted  on  Bucephalus, 
stands  out  distinctly  as  he  charges  in  pursuit.  It  is  remarkable  that 
with  scarcely  more  than  two  dozen  men  and  horses  the  artist  has  cre- 
ated the  effect  of  a  greit  battle.  As  we  gaze  upon  the  picture,  we 
see  the  melee  of  combatants  in  deadly  strife;  we  seem  to  hear  the 
groans  of  the  dying,  the  clash  of  lances,  the  clamor  of  struggling 
horsemen.  Undoubtedly  the  original  was  among  the  great  historical 
paintings  of  the  ancient  world. 

II  The  iniil  at  the  original  wu  probiUy  Tlmomachu)  of  Byunlium,  iDoul  ]S>  a.  c, 
who  wu  famous  fot  his  painllngi  of  chanclen  from  the  dram*.  Crncrally  in  the  nputed 
copyini  of  copis  pnl  chinat*  mutt  bavt  been  introduced,  and  the  in  muH  IbcnlOR 
have  nacred  dtteriontiOD. 
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CHAPTEB  ZZZ 
HELLENISTIC  CULTURE  (II) 

I.    Philosophy 

Philosophic  change.  The  Cynics.  It  was  but  natural  that  the 
revolution  in  Hellenic  government  and  society  since  the  fourth  century 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  chaoRc  in  philosophy.  All 
philosophic  thouKht  of  the  classic  age  had  rested  on  two  principles: 
first,  the  complete  trust  reposed  in  abstract  thinking  for  the  discovery 
of  truth  and,  second,  the  perfect  correspondence  assumed  between  the 
inner  man  and  the  world  without.  This  correspondence  was  sup- 
ported by  a  religion  which  peopled  nature  with  souls  like  those  of 
men.  It  was  partly  this  relation  between  the  world  and  man  which 
led  the  philosophers  to  believe  that  by  mere  thinking  they  could  dis- 
cover the  principles  of  nature,  and  partly  the  circumstance  that  philo- 
sc^hic  thought  was  as  yet  in  its  infancy  with  its  limitations  unknown 
and  the  value  of  its  products  untested.  With  the  breaking  down  of 
the  city-state  and  of  traditional  religion  and  the  concomitant  growth  of 
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individualism  and  humanism,  philosophy,  abandoning  her  original 
foutidati(Hi,  attempted  to  lay  a  new  basis  in  the  changed  conditions 
of  life.  The  ground  had  been  prepared  by  Antisthenes  of  Athens,  a 
disciple  of  Socrates,  and  an  older  contemporary  of  Plato.  From  his 
teaching  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Cynosarges  his  school  was  called 
Cynic.  In  his  doctrine  virtue  is  the  only  good,  vice  the  sole  evil. 
Wealth,  social  position,  honor,  and  country  are  nothing.  A  tattered 
mantle,  a  piece  of  barley  bread  and  water  are  all  that  a  man  needs. 
We  ^ould  renounce  every  bodily  pleasure  and  comfort  for  the  spiritual 
contentment  derived  iTom  the  exercise  of  virtue.  Through  the  at- 
tempt of  this  school  for  convention,  for  nearly  everything  mankind 
holds  dear,  the  word  cynic  has  degenerated  to  its  present  meaning.  It 
is  a  strange  thing  that  while  the  city-state  was  still  strong,  Antis- 
thenes foreshadowed  by  a  century  or  more  those  systems  of  thought 
that  were  to  be  founded  upon  the  ashes  of  Hellenism. 

The  Stoics  —  Zenoo,  founder  of  the  school.  In  the  Hellenistic 
age,  while  the  members  of  the  Cynic  school  degenerated  to  boorish  and 
brutal  tramp  philosophers,  its  better  elements  were  adopted  by  the 
Stoics.  The  founder  of  the  school  was  Zenon,  a  Semite  of  Cyprus, 
who  had  ccxne  to  Athens  (311).  There  for  a  time  he  studied  with 
the  Cynics,  but  ten  years  later  he  began  to  teach  independently  in  the 
Painted  Porch  —  Stoa  Poikile  —  which  gave  its  name  to  his  school. 
His  Semitic  nationality  shows  itself,  not  in  the  content  of  his  teaching, 
which  is  Hellenic,  but  in  its  utterance.  Stoicism  is  less  rational,  mme 
dogmatic,  than  any  previous  philosophy.  Zenon's  object  was  the 
moulding  of  man's  character  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  world,  and 
regardless  of  consistency  he  presented  the  doctrines  suited  to  this  end, 
implanting  them  in  the  minds  of  others  less  by  reason  than  as  the  utter- 
ance of  a  prophet.  It  seemed  to  him,  amid  the  wreck  of  religious 
and  mora]  ideas  formerly  sustained  by  the  city-state,  (that  mankind 
needed  a  higher  degree  of  individual  self-sufficiency.'-  To  reach  this 
end  it  is  necessary,  he  taught,  to  train  the  will  into' conformity  with 
nature,  to  desire  only  those  things  that  are  certain  of  realization  inde- 
pendently of  ourselves.  In  order  to  prove  that  this  central  doctrine 
is  rational  and  that  it  will  assure  happiness  Zenon  developed  a  wh<de 
system  of  philosophy.  It  consists  of  three  branches.  Logic,  Physics, 
and  Ethics.  Logic  includes  a  theory  of  knowledge.  While  the  seep- 
tics  of  his  age  were  denying  the  (tossibility  of  knowing,  Zenoo  insisted 
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that  we  could  accept  as  the  truth  b11  "  grasping  impressions,"  *  the 
sense  perceptions  that  ccHne  to  us  with  irresistible  strength.  Whereas 
to  the  acute  thinker  this  dictum  was  childish  folly,  it  sufficed  for  a 
common-sense  philosophy.  Logic  included  also  everything  connected 
with  the  expression  of  thought  and  feeling  from  grammar  to  rhetoric 
and  music,  as  well  as  the  forms  of  reasoning.  In  this  department  the 
Stoics  cmtributed  little  to  existing  knowledge.  In  Physics,  the  study 
of  nature,  their  most  startling  dogma  is  that /everything  is  materiatj 
even  God  and  the  human  soul.  The  qualities  of  objects,  emotions, 
virtues,  and  vices  are  all  corporeal.'  In  fact  the  purely  practical 
object  of  his  system  seemed  to  him  to  demand  that  it  be  grounded 
upon  ordinary  experience  which  has  to  do  primarily  with  material 
things.  It  is  our  common  experience.  Coo,  that  matter  can  not  move 
itself  or  take  on  living  forms;  nothing  but  a  soul  can  bring  about 
such  changes.  The  world,  therefore,  has  a  soul;  this  is  God,  the 
reastn,  and  motive  power  of  the  universe,'  He  is  a  Providence  who 
in  loving  care  watches  over  the  world  and  every  part  of  it,  who  main- 
tains it  in  physical  and  moral  perfection.*  Everything  in  nature 
therefore  is  rational  and  good.  Thus  frwn  Physics  we  pass  imper- 
ceptibly to  Ethics,  The  soul  of  man  is  a  part  of  the  divine  soul,  and 
a  virtuous  life  is  conformity  to  nature.  Everything  that  exists  is 
advantageous  to  man,  even  sickness,  noxious  animals,  earthquakes 
and  the  like;  they  are  intended  for  our  education.  Thus  we  are 
gradually  led  back  to  the  central  idea  of  Stoicism  that  happiness,  the 
supreme  good,  is  reached  by  conforming  our  will  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  are  absolutely  rational  and  just. 

Stoldsm,  a  religion.  Stress  should  be  placed  on  the  fact  that 
Stoicism  was  a  religion.  The  only  motive  to  right  conduct,  c<hi- 
formity  to  nature,  is  nothing  more  than  submission  to  the  will  of  God. 
It  is  a  pure  monotheism,  the  worship  of  one  Supreme  Being.  As  He 
wishes  only  well  for  us,  and  blesses  but  never  harms,  we,  who  are 
parts  of  Him,  have  no  reason  to  fear  Him,  but  should  only  revere  and 
love,*  For  this  worship  there  is  no  need  of  altars  or  temples  w 
images  or  even  of  prayer,'  but  only  of  purity  in  life  and  thought. 


;  li.  8.  21.  22.  lii.  la 
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The  Kods  of  popular  belief  with  their  foibles  and  vices  are  creatures 
of  the  imagination,  and  the  many  myths  are  worthy  only  of  coi- 
tempt.'  To  a  certain  extent,  however,  the  Stoics  compromised  with 
popular  faith.  Just  as  the  Christians  grant  the  existence  of  angels 
and  devils,  the  Stoics  assume  the  activity  of  superhuman  beings, 
called  gods,  but  subject  to  the  Supreme  Being.*  In  like  maraier, 
while  repeating  the  literal  content  of  myths,  the  StMcs  were  able  to 
save  them  for  a  useful  purpose  by  giving  them  an  allegorical  interpre- 
tation. In  this  activity  they  were  but  extending  an  invention  of 
earlier  philosophies.  Necessarily  their  interpretatitms  were  fantasti- 
cal. For  example,  Heracles  was  not  merely  a  strong  man,  but  a  _ 
great  philosopher.  His  slaying  of  monsters  signifies  his  conquest  of 
human  vices;  and  when  he  leads  the  three-headed  dog  from  the  nether 
world  to  earth's  surface,  he  is  merely  bringing  to  light  the  three  heads 
of  philosophy  —  Logic,  Physics,  and  Ethics.  The  effect  was  to 
purify  myth  of  all  immoralities,  and  to  preserve  the  traditional  religion 
while  endowing  it  with  a  wholly  new  meaning. 

Effects  of  Stoicism.  The  trend  of  Stoicism,  while  strengthening 
religious  faith,  was  to  make  the  individual  self-sufficient,  independent 
of  all  externals,  human  and  material,  and  to  give  him  an  absolute 
mastery  of  himself.  He  is  lord  of  his  own  life,  and  may  put  an  end 
to  it  when  he  iudges  best.  Though  he  may  have  been  suddenly  cxm- 
verted  to  Stoicism,  it  is  possible  to  grow  in  character  throughout  life; 
but  only  a  few  men  of  old,  such  as  Socrates,  have  attained  to  a 
perfection  of  virtue.  Society,  too,  exists,  and  the  individual  has  social 
instincts,  which  are  natural,  and  therefore  good.  All  are  members 
of  one  body;  all  are  parts  of  one  God,  bound  together  in  a  coramcKi 
sympathy.  In  striving  to  benefit  our  fellows  we  do  but  obey  a  law 
of  nature.  While  working  out  the  problem  of  virtue  many  Stoics 
were  driven  into  seclusion  or  lived  in  a  commonwealth  of  their  own 
imagining,  out  of  space  and  time,  where  no  sordid  ambitions  or 
passions  or  human  weaknesses  found  entrance,  but  all  dwelt  in  per- 
fect harmony  and  content.  Others  in  the  hope  of  impressing  their 
fellow  men  mingled  in  society  or  became  statesmen  and  rulers.  Their 
creed,  though  appealing  to  the  intellectuals  rather  than  the  mass,  has 
served  us  as  a  positive  force  in  the  history  of  thought  and  conduct. 
It  moulded  Roman  law;  it  contributed  to  the  humanism  of  Roman 

■,  N.  D.  \.  V^.  »\  ft- 1*,  **-,  \iVin,  -rlt  ISl;  Hut  Ctim. 
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imperial  times;  at  various  points  it  proved  akin  to  Christianity;  and 
much  of  it.  remainiufi  in  the  ethics  of  today,  still  makes  for  strength 
and  stability  of  character. 

Scepticism.  In  opposition  to  the  Stoics  there  were  powerful 
forces  of  disintegration.  There  were  Sceptics,  who  while  accepting 
appearances  as  such,  denied  the  possibility  of  real  knowledge.'  Thor- 
oughly typical  of  these  disturbed  conditions  is  the  work  of  Euhemerus 
of  Messana.  In  a  book  entitled  Sacred  Inscription,  conposed  about 
270,  he  pretended  that  on  a  visit  to  a  distant  island  he  found  in  a 
temple  of  Zeus  an  ancient  inscription  which  detailed  the  origin  and 
doings  of  the  gods.  It  was  there  set  forth  that  Zeus  was  once  a  man 
who  had  distinguished  himself  as  king  and  conqueror  and  had  re- 
ceived divine  worship  in  reward  of  his  benefits,  and  similarly  that 
all  the  deities,  Apollo,  Aphrodite,  and  the  rest,  were  once  human 
beings  who  had  attained  to  fame  and  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
gods  in  human  opinion,  whereas  in  fact  they  died  like  all  other  mor- 
tals and  are  no  more.'**  While  undermining  what  remained  of  the 
traditional  faith,  this  book  supported  the  deificati(Mi  of  kings,  which 
was  coming  into  vogue  at  that  time. 

Epicurus*  system  of  philosophy.  The  philosophic  system,  how- 
ever, which  is  rightly  set  down  as  the  opponent  of  Stoicism  was  that 
of  Epicurus  the  Samian,  founded  in  310.  His  school,  like  the  Stoa, 
was  inateri  all  Stic;  he  accepted  substantially  the  atomic  theory  of 
Democritus.  Even  the  soul,  he  asserted,  is  material  and  dissolves  at 
death.  As  it  is  mortal,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  future  life." 
Gods  exist  but  not  those  of  popular  faith.  The  real  deities  live  apart 
from  the  world  in  unalloyed  happiness,  caring  nothing  for  the  human 
race.''  In  the  Epicurean  system,  as  among  the  Stoics,  the  whole 
superstructure  is  occupied  by  Ethics.  The  supreme  Good  is  appar- 
ently the  same  in  both  fhilosophies,  happiness.  With  Epicurus, 
however,  happiness  is  freedom  from  pain,  or  from  fear,  which  is 
mental  suffering."  The  aim  was  not  hedonism  but  quietism. 
Pleasures  and  pains  differ  in  degrees;  and  in  making  choice  the  wise 
man  will  aim  to  avoid  the  severest  and  the  most  lasting  pains  and  to 
seek  the  highest  and  the  most  permanent  pleasures.  The  delights  of 
s&isation  arc  coarse  and  transitory,  those  of  mind  exalted  and  lasting. 
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Hence  the  wise  man  will  choose  poverty  and  bodily  suffering  if  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  highest  pleasures.  The  intelligent  Epicurean  wrill 
be  as  virtuous  as  the  Stoic,  because  through  virtue  he  secures  the 
utmoGt  happiness.  The  founder  of  the  school  was  himself  an  admir- 
able character;  and  his  object  was  undoubtedly  to  benefit  his  fellow- 
men.  His  system,  though  it  has  many  p>oints  of  likeness  to  Stoicism, 
has  been  condemned  by  the  tribunal  of  history.  The  reason  is  that 
it  is  essentially  selfish.  Individual  man  is  his  own  all-in-all.  Dif- 
ferent from  the  Stoic,  the  Epicurean  is  subject  to  no  spiritual  ideal 
toward  which  he  should  strive.  It  is  true  that  the  system  as  orig- 
inally taught  produced  a  few  eminently  worthy  characters;  but  its 
general  effect  has  been  demoralizing.  The  doctrine  of  happiness  was 
too  readily  perverted;  and  Epicureanism  became  syntHiymous  with  a 
love  of  eating  and  drinking,  with  gluttony  and  the  coarsest  pleasures. 

II.    Hellenistic  Science 

Progress  of  Science.  Fortunately  for  the  progress  of  science  the 
task  which  Aristotle  set  for  himself  was  not  only  the  collection  of  facts 
and  the  organization  of  knowledge  but  also  the  direction  of  his 
pupils  to  individual  fields  of  research.  His  work  continued  there- 
fore after  his  death.  An  added  impetus  to  the  study  of  geography  and 
astronomy,  of  plants  "  and  animals  —  to  discovery  and  invention  in 
general  was  given,  by  the  marches  of  Alexander.  Lastly  the  interest 
of  the  Ptolemies  in  art  and  science  devoted  a  goodly  share  of  Egyptian 
wealth  to  collections  and  institutions  for  the  furtherance  of  scholariy 
and  scientific  prt^ess. 

Founding  of  libraries.  One  of  the  most  necessary  requisites  to 
this  work  was  the  founding  of  a  library.  Under  the  earlier  Ptidemies 
a  search  for  valuable  manuscripts  was  made  throughout  the  Hellenic 
world;  and  within  a  few  years  a  collection  was  made  of  500,000 
books  (volumes,  rolls),'"  which  in  time  was  further  increased.  This 
was  the  royal  library,  the  greatest  in  the  ancient  world.  (A  smaller 
collection  was  made  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  —  Serapeirai).  Calli- 
machus.  a  peripatetic  of  Cyrene  (310-240),  one  of  the  chief  librar- 
ians, compiled  a  catalc^e,  said  to  have  filled  120  volumes,  compris- 

HBrelil.  BelanUche  Fo<stlluagtn  d/s  AltxaHdrmga  (LcLdiIb.  iVa). 
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may  be  a  imall  division  of  i  woiV.  HotmV*  Hia4  mi4  Od^ury,  for  tiample,  oootalBcd 
twenly-four  Iwoka.  each-  ll  ia  W  bt.  TitMi,  W.  *»  ™?^„'?Jif^''1?'';SJ!r'-,SSS' 
Griech,  Getch.  III.  1.  4M. 
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ing  the  authors  and  their  works  in  order.  It  included,  too,  short 
biographies  of  the  authors  and  a  few  critical  data  for  the  valuation  of 
the  books.  Briefer  aids  to  the  choice  and  use  of  books  were  added 
by  various  scholars.  Other  Hellenistic  kings  established  libraries  in 
their  respective  capitals,  notably  in  Perganium  and  Antioch,  none  of 
which  equalled  that  of  Alexandria. 

The  HuKum  of  Alexandria.  The  Museum  of  Alexandria  was  an 
associati(xi  of  scholars  and  investigators,  like  the  Academy  and  the 
Lyceum,  formed  nominally  for  the  worship  of  the  Muses.  Their 
president  was  a  priest  appointed  by  the  king;  who  assigned  them 
quarters  in  his  palace,  a  large  hall,  in  which  they  took  their  meals  in 
ccanmon,  a  garden  with  seats  and  an  agreeable  place  for  walking.  The 
members  received  money  for  support  from  the  king's  treasury." 

Critical  knowledge.  Members  of  this  association  and  other 
learned  men  in  the  Aristotelian  spirit  mapped  out  the  fields  of  knowl- 
edge, which  they  vigorously  cultivated  according  to  their  several  tastes. 
Under  Grammar,  nearly  equivalent  to  our  Philology,'^  may  be  in- 
cluded everything  relating  to  the  study  of  language  and  of  literature. 
Scholars,  of  wh<nn  we  know  scarcely  more  than  the  names,  wrote 
histories  of  the  various  departments  of  literature,  as  the  drama,  poetry, 
and  philosophy,  and  biographies  of  famous  authors.  A  most  valuable 
service  was  the  comparison  and  criticism  of  manuscripts  with  a  view 
to  purifying  the  texts  of  errors  and  interpdations.  This  textual 
criticism  centered  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  It  had  begun  as  early  as 
the  fifth  century,  but  the  first  scholarly  edition  of  Homer  was  pre- 
pared by  Zenodotus,  the  first  librarian  at  Alexandria  (285-260).  It 
put  the  text  substantially  in  the  form  in  which  we  read  it  today.  The 
divisim  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  into  books  was  made  either  by 
this  scholar  or  by  his  immediate  successors.'^  In  his  judgment  these 
were  the  only  works  of  Hcxner,  whereas  others,  the  Separatists,  as- 
signed the  two  poems  to  di&erent  authors.  The  texts  of  the  classic 
poets  and  many  prose  writers  were  similarly  treated;  and  minute  com- 
mentaries on  the  language  and  the  subject  matter  were  prepared. 
Philology  included  also  technical  grammar,  wbich  had  a  relatively 
slow  growth,^*  prosody,  and  lexicons.     The  scientific  spirit  of  Alex- 

KStnbo  ivil.   I.  R;   Atben.  v.  36;  iL  SS;  Siuemihl.  Geick.   d.  pitch.  Lilt.  L  T  f. 

17  Sex  Erapit.  Adv.  Gramm  i.  91. 

ia  ZcnodMiu'  most  funoui  ■ucawm  Here  C«lUni>chui.  mentioned  mbore.  AiHitophants 
ol  Byantium  (Kt-ed  262-180),  ind  Atirtuchui  of  Sirnothnce  (lived  21T-145).  All  wtn 
noted  (or  Uieli  prodlgloui  Induury  and  tbe  widf  range  nf  Ihefr  produdivlty. 

i>  The  Mudy  ol  iniiuau  bcpn  with  the  aophliti  (p.  279).  and  waa  v™^  vlnsna  >ti 
Ibc  SMca,  wba  InTcnUd  a  mimnittlcil  Unidntito«.   Tfac  bA  vw^"^  vubAW  <^  '<>*' 
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andria  was  Aristotelian,  whereas  that  of  the  rival  Perf^amene  sdio(d 
was  Stoic.  The  most  famous  master  at  Pergamum  was  Crates  from 
Cilicia,  contemporary  and  op[>onent  of  Aristarchus.  The  Stoic  love  of 
allegory,  prominent  in  this  school's  interpretation  of  the  poets,  blurred 
their  scientific  perception.  This  shortcoming  is  counterbalanced  by 
greater  attention  to  the  subject  matter  of  literature,  rather  than  to 
textual  criticism,  and  in  general  to  the  collection  and  organization  of 
facts. 

Euclid.     For  the  progress  of  physical  science  a  careful  foundatitm 
in  pure  mathematics  had  to  be  laid.    This  service  was  performed  by 


GREEK  STEAM  BOILER 

Euclid  (Eucleides)  of  Alexandria,  who  continued  the  mathematical 
studies  of  Plato  and  the  Academy.  His  chief  work,  named  Elemtttts, 
still  extant,  is  a  treatise  on  geometry,  so  precise,  clear,  and  logical  that 
the  moderns  have  been  able  to  make  little  improvement  up(Mi  it.  Any 
textbook  in  geometry  now  studied  in  our  schools,  is  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments,  with  unimportant  modifications." 

Archimedes.  More  inventive  was  Archimedes  of  Syracuse  (287- 
212).  His  main  interest  was  in  pure  mathematics,  in  the  exact 
measurement  of  the  circle,  the  sphere,  the  cone,  conoids,  spheroids, 
and  the  cylinder.  In  some  of  his  operations  he  has  anticipated  the 
Greek  language.  Iwmtvtr.  is  ihat  nl  Ti\(.n\«ui  ^\ii.i,  *^^'^^'  V'i^  \^"S'!l^I'-.*™' 
to  Gow,  Short   Hiitory  of  Grttk  MolK(w(Hi(J.  T»-  "K*  *■ 
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principle  of  integral  calculus;  *'  and  in  his  applied  mathematics  he 
reveals  a  command  of  the  principles  of  higher  algebra. *°  His  work 
in  applied  science,  though  in  his  own  judgment  subsidiary,  was  in  fact 
epoch-making.  He  discovered  a  means  of  computing  the  specific 
gravity  of  objects  and  of  determining  the  centre  of  gravity  of  complex 
forms.  He  invented  engines  for  hurling  great  missiles  with  which  his 
fellow-citizens  long  kept  at  bay  the  besieging  Romans;  the  helix  for 
launching  great  ships  and  conveying  other  heavy  weights;  "  a  pump- 
ing engine,'*  and  other  useful  machines.     In  the  application  of  power 


HI. 
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TOWER  OF  THE  WINDS 

Archimedes  and  other  ancient  mechanics  made  use  of  water,  com- 
pressed air  (pneumatics),  with  levers,  screws,  and  cogged  wheels." 
Some  inventions  added  to  the  conveniences  of  life,  such  as  water- 
mills,  auttanatic  door-openers,  washing-machines;  others  were  for  en- 
tertainment, including  fountains  adorned  with  automatically  moving 
figurines,  and  an  automatic  theatre  in  which  the  figures  performed 
their  parts  through  five  complicated  acts.^" 

aiHealh,   Works  ol   Archimedes,   ch.   vil. 
»I  Heiberg,  Naturn-iswnschadcn  utid  Milhsmilik,  SS. 
ti  H.  Civ.  p.  Mi.  MS. 

■i4  In  thf  ^rni  of  a  waltr-Krcw  still  in  ax:  Gow,  241  f. 
as  5«  Hicran  of  Alexandria  and  PtJlon  of  Byanltum. 
»  a  R,  Kull,  !.»  I. 
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Eratosthenes.  The  advance  of  mathematical  and  mechanical 
study  inevitably  led  to  a  development  of  astronomy  and  of  mathemat- 
ical geograi^y.  The  first  Hellenistic  master  of  this  field  was 
Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene  (27S-19S),  the  successor  of  Callimachus,  as 
chief  librarian  at  Alexandria.  There  he  was  able  to  study  the 
heavens  in  an  observatory  patterned  after  those  of  ancient  Babylon. 
His  most  celebrated  achievement  was  the  c(»nputation  of  the  drcum- 
ference  of  the  earth.  By  means  of  sun-dials  placed  at  Syene  and 
Alexandria,  5,000  stadia  apart,  he  determined  the  positions  of  the 
sun  from  these  two  points :  and  with  the  an)!le  thus  formed  he  com- 
puted the  earth's  circumference  at  250,000  stadia,  which  is  a  seventh 
part  in  excess  of  the  true  distance  of  25,000  English  miles.*'  He 
wrote  a  History  of  Geoeraphy  from  Homer  to  his  own  day,  in  whidi 
he  recognized  the  limitations  of  earlier  authors.  It  included  his  own 
map  of  the  world  with  an  explanation  of  it,  in  which  he  expressed 
the  possibility  of  reaching  India  by  sailing  west  across  the  Atlantic, 
providing  the  distance  should  not  prove  loo  great  an  obstacle.'*  His 
achievements  were  vast  and  so  accurate  that  until  the  beginning  of 
modem  times  no  improvements  were  made  upon  them  except  in  fte 
correction  and  addition  of  minor  geographical  details. 

Aristarcbus  of  Samos.  Ptolemaic  system.  No  long  time  after- 
ward Aristarchus  of  Samos  (ca.  280)  brought  astronomy  to  the  high- 
est reach  attained  by  the  ancients.  He  discovered  that  the  vdume  of 
the  sun  is  many  times  greater  than  that  of  the  world.  It  was  this 
fact  that  led  him  ultimately  (o  the  conclusion  that  "  the  earth  aimually 
revolves  round  the  sun  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  sun  remains  fixed.""  The  discovery  was  to& brilliant 
for  acceptance;  and  the  theory  of  the  spheres  continued  with  an 
important  modification.  Instead  of  assigning  a  plurality  of  spheres 
to  the  planet,  it  was  found  more  practicable  to  assume  that  each  planet 
moved  in  a  little  circle  whose  centre  lay  in  a  larger  circle  surrounding 
the  earth.  This  theory  of  epicycles  —  circles  up<»i  circles  —  pre- 
vailed, and  was  accepted  by  the  Egyptian  Claudius  Ptolemy,  an 
encyclopaedic  compiler  of  sciences  who  flourished  in  the  second  cot- 
tury  A.  D.     After  him  it  came  to  be  known  as  the  Ptolemaic  sy^Xaa, 

IT  The  besl  louicc  (oi  ihis  calculaiion  is  ClFomcdts.  in  H.  Civ.  no.  209  C.  Set  tipluu- 
tion  and  dliRnni  In  Torn.  HiU.  of  Anc  Gcog.  ITO-J:  Bcrgec.  H..  Gnchkhte  der  wimaf 
•clu/lliclirn  Erdkund  dcr  CHechen  (Ulpilg;  Veil.  1903),  «7  B.  The  nidiiuii  U  «»  Gnck 
tttt.     A  Gretk  foot  i»  \1.6S  inttiti. 

a»  On    (he   oiieMion    o!   itte  and  ^VMuiu.    KAaudiu,  \b  %,  ^\i,.  so.  tU.    On  tbt 
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and  held   its   place   till   overtlirown   by   Copernicus    (1473-1543). 

Zoology  and  Botany.  The  permeation  of  Eg>'pt  and  western 
Asia  by  the  Greeks  brought  to  their  knowledge  a  vast  number  of 
animals  and  plants,  hitherto  unknown  to  them;  and  the  Ptolemies 
maintained  a  Zoological  Garden  at  Alexandria. '"  In  spite  of  these 
opportunities,  however,  zoology  and  botany  failed  to  make  an  appre- 
ciable advance  beyond  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus. 
People  had  but  a  curious  interest  in  animals,  whereas  botany  was  more 
vigorously  studied  as  an  auxiliary  to  medicine.  A  limited  number  of 
plants  and  animals  had  to  be  taken  into  account  in  scientitic  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  bee-keeping,  and  stock-breeding,  all  of  which  were 
diligently  cultivated.  The  loss  of  all  the  books  in  these  fields  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  *'  has  left  us  ignorant  of  Hellenic 
intelligence  in  one  of  its  most  useful  departments 

Vivisection.  The  growth  of  civilization  and  the  urbanization  of 
mankind  makes  an  ever- increasing  demand  u^on  the  physician  for 
hygienic  regulations  and  for  the  cure  of  new  diseases.  Acquaintance 
with  the  Egyptian  custom  of  embalming  expelled  from  the  minds  of 
Greek  physicians  their  last  scruples  against  the  dissectirai  of  the  hu- 
man body.  For  the  first  time  in  history  vivisection  was  practiced  on 
condemned  criminals  furnished  to  the  physicians  by  the  Egyptian 
lung.  "  The  result  was  an  advance  in  anatomy  and  physiology  which 
made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  medical  science.  Difficult  and  dan- 
gerous surgical  operations  could  now  be  performed  without  pain  to 
the  patient;   for  anaesthetics  were  now  known  and  administered." 

Herophtlus  —  bis  great  achievements  in  medical  science.  The 
leading  physician  of  this  age  was  Herophilus  of  Chalcedon  whose 
achievement  was  to  bring  medical  science  to  a  height  never  exceeded 
hy  the  ancients.  Much  of  the  progress  summed  up  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  was  due  to  him:  He  discovered  that  the  brain  is  the  seat 
of  the  mind,  and  that  the  nerves,  branching  out  from  the  brain  and 
the  spine,  are  the  medium  for  the  conveyance  of  sensation  and  will 
power  respectively.  His  study  of  the  eye  is  noteworthy.  In  his  di- 
agnosis of  ailments  for  which  he  was  especially  famous,  he  discovered 
the  value  of  pulsation,  which  became  the  chief  criterion  of  the  p}a- 
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tient's  condition.**  Whereas  other  physicians  believed  that  the  ar- 
teries were  normally  filled  with  air,  Herophilus  discovered  that  they 
contain  blood,  which  they  convey  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  In  other  words  he  discovered  substantially  the  circulation  of 
the  blood."  Without  neglecting  diet  and  exercise  for  the  cure  of 
illness,  he  laid  great  stress  on  druj^s.  especially  vegetable  medicines, 
as  the  "  hands  of  God." 

Unfortunately  Herophilus  was  too  far  in  advance  of  his  age  to  find 
conplete  acceptance.  The  most  eminent  physician  after  him,  Erasis- 
tratus  of  Ceos,  insisted  that  the  arteries  were  normally  filled  with 
air  and  that  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  arteries  is  a  system  of  ill-  . 
ness.  In  other  respects  he  made  actual  improvements  upcHi  Hero- 
philus, as  in  his  greater  stress  on  hygiene  and  his  clearer  distinction 
between  sensory  and  motor  nerves.  Opposed  to  the  teachings  of 
these  eminent  scientists  were  the  Empiricists,  who,  rejecting  all  reasoa, 
depended  wholly  on  experimentation.  There  were  charlatans,  too, 
as  at  present;  and  despite  all  intellectual  progress  incubation  and 
magical  cures  persisted. 

III.    Hellenistic  LixERATtJRE 

New  literary  treatment.  For  an  appreciation  of  the  artistic 
literature  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  general  environment, 
especially  the  intense  urbanization  of  the  Greeks,  the  growth  of 
libraries,  the  keen  interest  in  science  and  erudition.  The  mental 
attitude  was  essentially  an  appreciation  of  the  past  and  an  effort 
to  master  its  vast  intellectual  treasures.  The  originality  of  the  age, 
the  achievement  of  adding  to  the  accumulated  store  of  knowledge 
has  been  seen  in  its  scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventiixis. 
In  literature  we  shall  find  analogous  efforts  manifested  in  imitations 
of  the  past  and  in  the  working  out  of  new  problems  suggested  by 
the  greatly  changed  environment.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  polite 
literature  should  taste  of  erudition,  that  it  should  be  labored  and 
pedantic.  The  generality  of  men,  however,  who  lived  in  a  highly 
artificial  atmosphere  longed  for  diversion  and  rest,  the  freshness  of 
nature;  and  at  the  same  time  the  spirit  of  science  was  experimenting 
with  emotions  hitherto  but  little  used.  Far  from  being  decadent, 
therefore,  the  period  saw  the  beginning  of  a  new  literary  treatment 
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of  nature  and  man.  The  novel  element  in  nature  is  the  environment 
of  common  people,  of  shepherds,  ploughmen,  and  charcoal  burners, 
.  refreshed  with  the  dew  and  clear  in  the  sunlight  of  morning.  The 
new  force  in  human  kind  is  romantic  love  between  man  and  woman. 

Theocritus  —  Sicilian  poet.  These  are  prominent  features  in  the 
Sicilian  Theocritus  {about  305-250),  the  last  Greek  classic  and  the 
first  and  gK^test  of  Hellenistic  poets.  His  creation,  the  Idyl,  is  a 
short  poem,  exquisitely  wrought.  It  possesses  a  wide  range  of 
character,  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic.  Preferably  his  Idylls  treat  of 
common  persons  in  rural  scenes,  and  hence  have  been  described  as 
pastoral.  Though  he  lived  his  later  years  at  the  court  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, he  drew  his  inspiration  from  the  lovely  air  and  the  beautiful 
landscapes  of  Sicily,  which  wafted  through  his  sweet  poems,  refresh- 
ing breezes  with  delicious  memories  of  cool  shade  of  green  fields  and 
radiant  flowers  into  the  dusty  streets  and  arid  studios  of  Alexandria. 

Callimachus.  Whereas  Theocritus  stands  at  the  threshold  of  Alex- 
andrian life,  Callimachus  occupies  its  inmost  shrine.  Already  no- 
ticed as  chief  librarian  and  a  man  of  vast  learning,  he  is  equally  con- 
spicuous as  a  poet  of  stupendous  productivity.  His  own  writings  are 
said  to  have  filled  800  books  (rolls).  Of  all  these  works  there  re- 
main a  few  hymns  and  epigrams.  The  hymns  are  courtly,  composed 
for  royal  occasions.  With  great  talent  the  author  creates  brilliant 
effects  for  their  own  sake.  Doubtless  there  is  feeling  in  the  poet 
but  it  is  hidden  in  the  elaborate  apparatus  of  his  song.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  proclaimed  the  greatest  master  of  elegy. ^'  This  form  of 
poetry  was  used  for  the  expression  of  sentiment  on  all  subjects  and  in 
this  age  particularly  mythical  tales  of  love.  The  epigrams  show  him 
to  better  advantage.  They  are  in  the  elegiac  metre  but  are  short  and 
highly  polished.  Usually  the  epigram  expresses  an  occasional  senti- 
ment of  the  author  on  any  subject  that  attracted  his  attention.  A 
large  anthology  of  epigrams,  which  has  been  preserved,  includes  the 
contributions  of  many  unknown  and  anonymous  poets.  They  are  a 
valuable  source  for  social  conditions  and  sentiments." 

Didactic  verse.  The  romantic  epic.  In  didactic  verse  the  spirit 
of  scholarship  prevails.  The  aim  is  to  teach,  and  the  lines  are  with- 
out imagination  or  charm.  This  kind  of  poem  remained  dead  till  the 
Roman  Lucretius  endowed  it  with  life  and  power.     Quite  different  is 
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the  romantic  epic  represented  by  the  Argonauttca  of  Apollonius,  an 
emigrant  from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes.  This  work  is  a  long  narrative 
of  a  popular  myth,  the  quest  for  the  Golden  Fleece.  In  this  respect 
it  is  an  imitation  of  the  past,  an  echo  from  Homer.  In  his  presenta- 
tion of  Medea's  love  for  Jason,  the  analysis  of  its  origin  and  growth 
and  conflict  with  duty,  the  author  has  created  a  new  theme,  but  one 
oft-treated  from  that  day  to  this.  Although  the  poet  lacked  the  genius 
for  making  it  a  success,  the  work  has  a  value  in  illustrating  the  in- 
tellectual efforts  of  the  period  and  in  the  suggestion  it  offered  to 
Vergil  for  his  Aeneid,  an  incomparably  superior  work. 
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207 ;  Wright,  414-461 ;  Mahaffy,  Greek  Life  and  Thought. 
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Abdera,  in  Thrace,  founding  of,   161. 

Academy,    Athens,    231. 

Achaea,  rise  of,  29;  colonies  of,  60- 
61. 

Achaean   league,   459,   469. 

Achaeans,   in  Messenia,  SS, 

Acragas  (Agrlgentum),  founding  of, 
62 :  under  rule  of  Theron,  1S9 ;  prog- 
res,  of,  after  bailie  ot  Himera,  210; 
republic  at,  211;  temples  of.  213; 
taken  by  Cartliaginians  (406).  375. 

Acrocorinthus,  citadel  of  Corinth,  SS. 

Acusilaus,   genealogist,   1S6. 

Adonis,  worship  of,  337. 

Adrastus,  cult  of.  at  Sicyon,   74. 

Aegean  islands,  effects  of  Pelopon- 
nesian   war  on,   358-399, 

Aegina.  rise  of  skilled  industries  in, 
58;  coinage  of,  67;  submission  of, 
to  Persia,  171 ;  temples  at,  231 ;  war 
between  Athens  and,  235-236;  con- 
quered by  Athens,  236, 

Aegospotami.  battle  ot,  326-327. 

Aeolians,  in  Thessaly  and  Boeolia,  26; 
colonization  and  culture  of.  in  Les- 
bos. Chios,  and  adjoining  main- 
land, 41-51  :  inleltectuai  life  of,  128- 
130. 

Aeschines,  Athenian  orator.  388,  436, 

Aeschylus,  story  of  battle  ot  Salamia 
by.  183-184;  rank  and  genius  of. 
214;  democratic  tendency  of.  218; 
extracts  from.  221-225;  religious 
spirit  of  age  as  expressed  by,  225- 
227 ;  comparison  of  Pindar  and, 
226-227 :  comparison  of  Sophocles 
and,  283. 

Aesymnetes,  or  dictator,  129. 

Aetolian  league,  rise  of,  468-469; 
government   of,   469. 

Actqiians,  exaiiple  of  an  ethnos,  69. 

Agariste.  wife  of  Xanthippus,  74-75, 
174. 

Agathocles.  f^icilian  ruler,  398,  455, 
456, 

Agesilaus.  king  of  Lacedaemon,  355, 
356;  a  statesman  of  ■blood-and-iron' 
type,  361 ;  Epaminondas  of  Thebes 
;m„  365. 

Agiads,   Lacedaemonian   royal   family. 


Agias,  statue  of,  436  n. 

Agis,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  323,   327, 

Agora.     See    Market-place, 

Agriculture,  3-4;  in  Late  Minoan  age, 
18;  among  Aeolians.  43-44;  as  pic- 
lured  by  Homer,  43-44;  in  Hellas 
at  close  of  8th  century,  52-53; 
Athenian,  at  time  of  Pericles,  261- 
262;  decline  of,  at  period  of  Pehi- 
ponnesian  war,  397 ;  in  Attica  in 
4th  century,  401-402;  rotation  of 
crops,  402;  scientific   farming,  402- 

"403;  laborers  on  farms,  406;  chief 
.      industry  of  Italy,   458, 

Agyrrhius,  pay  for  attendance  at  as- 
sembly  instituted   by,  416, 

Alcaeus,  poet  of  Mytilene,  I2S-130, 
134, 

Alcaic  stanzas,  130. 

Alcibiades,  rise  of,  314;  machinations 
of,  314-315;  encourages  massacre  of 
Melians,  315;  promotes  idea  of  ex- 
pedition against  Sicily,  318;  forced 
by  successful  schemes  of  enemies 
to  flee  to  Sparta,  319-320;  pk>ttingi 
of,  with  Persians,  323;  events  at 
Athens  leading  to  recall  of.  323- 
324;  wins  victory  at  Cyzicus  for 
Athens,  324;  retirement  of,  after 
battle   off   Notium,    325-326. 

Alcman.  Lydian  poet  in  Sparta,  84- 
85;  partkenia  of,  89;  master  of 
choral  song,   135. 

Alcmeonidae.  57,  109,  111,  113;  ty- 
ranny of  Peisistratidae  overthrown 
by,   117. 

Alexander  of  Macedon,  son  of  Amyn- 
tas.  382. 

Alexander  of  Macedon.  son  of  Philip, 
441;  succeeds  to  throne.  445-446; 
early  conquests  of,  446-447;  con- 
quest of  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt, 
447 ;  defeats  Darius  at  Arbela,  447- 
448;  further  conquests.  448;  Oriental 
absolutism  of.  449-450;  expedition 
to  India,  4'9-451;  further  plans  of 
conquest  stopped  by  death.  451 ; 
estimate  of  career,  451-452:  division 
of  empire  of.  454;  local  organization 
of  empire  of,  461-462'.  ga.t.n,^vn  &<.. 


pein  a.nd  Asiatic  troops,  466;  a 
universal  empire  the  Boal  of,  466- 
467 ;  excessive  homage  demanded 
by,  467 ;  impetus  to  ^'cnliSc  studies 
resulting  from  marelies  of.  490, 

Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
4S3. 

Alexandria,  founding  of,  447;  com- 
merce and  wealth  of,  463-464;  mU- 
ture  of  nationalities  in,  465;  great 
light-house  St,  477;  moaaics  made 
at.  483;  library  at.  490-491 ;  Museum 
of,  491 ;   Zoological  Garden  at,  405. 

Alphabet,  elements  of,  derived  by 
Phoenicians  from  Philistines,  28 ; 
modification  of  Phoenician,  adopted 
by  Greeks.  124I2S. 

Ammon,  oracle  of,   447, 

Amphictyonic  council,  the,  78. 

Amphictyony,  union  of  neighbors 
called.  77-78;  examples  of.  78 

Amphipolis.  revolt  of,  against  Athens, 
309;  annexed  to  Macedonian  realm, 
384. 

Amyntaa,  king  of  lilacedon.  363 ; 
unification  of  Macedon  by,  383. 

Anabasis,  Xenophon's,  3SS;  chief  value 
of,   431, 

Anaesthetics,  early  knowledge  of,  495. 

Anatolia,  2.     See  Asia  Minor. 

Anaxagoras.  philosopher.  278;  in- 
fluence of,  on  Pericles.  292 ;  resolu- 
tion aimed  against,  by  opponents 
of   Pericles,   303-304. 

AnaKilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  188. 

Anaximander.   Ionic  philosopher.   152. 

An<lroa.   Athenian  colony  in,  243. 

Androtion,    Athenian   chronicler,   432. 

Aninials.  sacrificial,  149. 

Antalcidaa.   treaty   of,   358-359. 

Anthcia,  shrine  of  Demeter  at,  78. 

Aniigonus,  gcni-ral  of  Alexander.  454 ; 
kinK  of  Macedon.  458 

Anlioch.  size  of,  463 ;  trade  cenlring 
at.  464;  statue  of  deity  of  city.  482; 
library  at,  491. 

Aniiochus.    Athenian   commander   de- 


fer, 


t  Not 


Aniiochus.  Scleucid  ruler,  defeated  by 

Rome,   45<l 
Antipater,  governor  of  Macedonia.  453, 
Antiphon.   Alheni.m  plotter,  .123,  ,124. 
Antislhrncs  of   Alliens,   Cynic  philos- 

oiihiT,   486 
Antiuni.   statu.'   found   at,   4.'(0, 
.■\jjafuria,   fcasl  of  the.  1'I6. 
-A  pel  la,     I-.icfdat'monian    \iopviW    as- 
.s.'nil>ly.  06. 


Apelles,    painter  of   Hellenictic   Me, 

482-483. 

Aphaia.   goddess,   231. 

Aphrodite,   deily.   21. 

"  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus,"  statue,  425. 

"Aphrodite   of  Melos,"   auttie,   480. 

"  Aphrodite  Rising  from  the  Sea," 
painting,  483, 

Apollo,  in  Hellenic  religion,  40.  105; 
temple  to,  at  Cumae,  60 ;  shrine  of. 
at  Dek)s,  78;  temple  of,  at  Detphi, 
78,  79,   149;  statues  of,   140,  14!. 

Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  Hellenistic 
poet,  Argotiautiea  of,  498. 

Apoxyoraenus   of   Lysippua,    425-426. 

Aqueduct,  built  by  Peisistratidae  at 
Athens,  116;  built  by  Gekm  al 
Syracuse,  209. 

Aqueducts,   in  Greek   cities,   477. 

Arabian  gulf,  surveyed  by  Nearchus, 
451, 

Arbela.   battle   of,   447-448. 

Arcadia,  98;  league  of,  with  Lacedae- 
mon,  98-99. 

Arcadian  league,  founding  of,  367-368. 

Archias,  founder  of  Syracuse,  61. 

Archidamus,  Lacedaemonian  kin^ 
457  n. 

Archilocbus.  Greek  poet,  127-128 

Archimedes  of  Syracuse,  mathematician 
and  physicist,  492-493. 

Architecture,  at  Athens,  139;  Greek 
character  as  expressed  by.  273 ; 
works  on,  27S ;  departures  from 
Peridean  standard,  348-349;  changes 
in,  in  4th  century,  427.  See  also 
Art. 

Archons.  duties  and  functbiu  of.  104 ; 
change  in  method  of  election  of 
(about  487),  175;  in  age  of  Peri- 
cles. 259. 

Arropagiticus  of  Isocrates.  434, 

Areopagus,  council  of  the,  105,  108; 
as  affected  by  reforms  of  Sobn.  113- 
114;  poiver  of,  lessened  under  de- 
mocracy, 120;  meeling-place  of. 
228 ;  overthrow  of.  in  age  of  Peri- 
cles. 251 

Arelhusa,    fountain    at    Syracuse,    6t. 

Arginusae.  battle  of.  326. 

Argos.  97-98;  defeat  of  Lacedaemon 
by,  at  Hysiae,  98;  only  slate  not 
leagued  with  Lacedaemon  before 
close  of  6th  century.  100:  submis- 
sion of.  to  Persia,  171;  league  be- 
tween .-Xthens  and.   234, 


ArisUgoras,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  164- 
165. 

Aristarchus  of  Samos,  astronomer, 
494, 

Ariatarchus  of  Samolhracc.  491  n. 

Aristeides,  leader  of  democralic  wing 
at  Athens.  175;  an  opponent  of 
lliemistocles.  177;  ostracism  of, 
177;  at  battle  of  Salamis,  183;  re- 
turn of,  to  favor  with  Athenians. 
184;  in  command  of  Athenians 
against  Byzanlium.  195;  apportion- 
ment of  assessment  by,  among  mem- 
bers of  Delian  confederacy.  196- 
197;  wins  liile  of  "the  Just,"  197; 
activity  of,  in  increasing  control  of 
Athena  over  her  allies,  202;  demo- 
cratic development  at  Athens  due  to. 
204;  ostracism  of,  205;  uncertainty 
concerning  end  of.  206;  representa- 
tive of  democratic  tendency  of 
Athenian   society.   217-218 

Aristocracy,  change  from  monarchy  to, 
as  form  of  government  among  Hel- 
lenes. 71;  change  to  tyranny.  72-73; 
transition  from  monarchy  to.  in 
Athens.  104;  spirit  of.  in  Athenian 
society.  213-214;  divine  virtues  of 
Athenian.   215. 

Aristogeilon,  assassin  of  Hipparchus. 
116-117. 

Aristophanes,  dramatist,  quoted,  308. 
312.  31J:  the  Knigkli  of,  310;  the 
Peace  of,  312;  agitation  for  rights 
of  women  in  drama  of.  335.  408  n.; 
doubts  of  the  intellectuals  expressed 
by,  333-339;  burlesquing  of  oracles 
1^,  339;  comedies  of,  429. 

Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  491   n 

Aristotle,  on  the  oligarchy,  76;  quoted, 
81-82;  on  conditions  among  I^ce- 
daemonians.  396;  idea  of.  of  caring 
for  poor,  417;  Cnnititulion  of  the 
Alhenians  by,  432 ;  pupil  of  Plato. 
438.  441;  system  of  reasoning  of, 
441-444;  importance  ot  the  Polities, 
444;  teacher  ot  Alexander.  44S;  in- 
fluence of.  and  continuation  of 
work  after  his  death.  490. 

Arithmetic,  advances  in.   275 

Armor,  in  Mycenaean  age.  19;  im- 
provements and  changes  in.  by 
lonians.  39;  ot  Spartans.  94;  of 
7th  century.    102. 

Arms.  c;iported  by  Athenians  in  4ih 
century,    404. 


tury,  108;  reorganiiation  of  Athe- 
nian, by  Cleisthenes.  122 ;  of  Darius, 
162  n,:  of  Athens  (490),  172;  of 
Xerxea  in  expedition  against 
Greece,  179;  organization  ot  Car- 
thaginian, 188;  of  Epaminondas, 
366;  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  iil- 
384;  of  Darius  at  Arbela,  448; 
failure  of  Alexander  to  assimilate 
European   and   Asiatic  troops,  466. 

Arrhidaeus.  half-brother  of  Alexander, 
453, 

Arrian,  cited  on  Alexander,  450, 

Art,  of  Early  Minoan  age,  9-10;  of 
Middle  Minoan  age.  11,  12;  in 
Late  Minoan  age,  13-15;  cutting  of 
precious  stones,  18;  of  the  lonians, 
34-35;  Orientalized  by  lonians,  34, 
36;  in  Athens  under  Peisislratidae 
(560-510),  139;  effects  upon,  of 
winning  of  war  with  Persia,  191- 
192;  of  age  ol  war  heroes  (479- 
461),  227-233;  in  Peridean  Athena, 
266  ff. :  the  Odeum  and  the  temple 
of  Hephaestus.  267-268;  the  Parthe- 
non. 268-273;  development  of  Athe- 
nian in  modern  directions  (period 
431-404),  347-351;  two  types  ot 
civilization  represented  in  Athenian, 
349.  351 ;  value  of,  for  appreciation 
of  Greek  history.  423;  account  of. 
in  4lh  century.  423-429;  in  Hellen- 
istic age.  478  ft,;  patrons  of.  480; 
children  in,  482;  painting  in  HeN 
lenistic  age.  482-483 ;  portraits  and 
wall   paintings,    483;   mosaics,   483. 

Artaphemes.  satrap  of  Sardis,  164, 
172- 

Artaxcrxes,  king  of  Persia,  237 ;  ex- 
pedition of  Cyrus  against,  354-355, 

Artemis,  deity.  21 ;  temple  to,  at 
Ephesus.  33, 

Artemisium,  encounter  between  Greeks 
and   Persians   at.    180 

ArtemU  Orlhia.  J6,  41.  88, 

Artisans  guilds  of,  57 ;  in  Periclean 
Athens   265. 

Asia  Minor.  Anatolia  modem  name 
for.  2  n. :  subjugation  of.  by  Persia, 
158-166;  conquest  of.  by  Alexan- 
der. 446-447 ;  rulers  of.  after  Akx- 
ander's  death,  454 ;  outcome  of 
Hellenistic  kingdom  in,  457-45S; 
conquest  of,  by  Rome,  459;  royal 
domains    in.    seized    by    Alexander, 


of,  in  Peraian  empire,  161-162;  re- 
volt of.  164-166;  downfall  of.  at 
Miletus,  and  effects,  166;  question 
of  protection  of.  by  European 
Greeks,  194-195;  contcssions  to.  by 
PersLan  king.  238;  surrendered  to 
Penia  by  treaty  of  Antalcidas  ( JST ), 
359 ;  condition  of,  under  Persian 
rule.  399;  treatment  of,  by  Alexan- 
der,  461-462. 

Aspasia.  companion  of  Pericles,  293; 
prosecution  of.  303;  son  of  Pericles 
and,   condemned   to  death,   326. 

Assembly.  Athenian.  lOS.  120;  pay  for 
attendance  at,  in  4th  century,  416. 

Assyria,  empire  of,  159-160. 

Astcropos.  ephorate  of.   100  n. 

Astronomy,  IcnowledBe  of.  275-276; 
of  Eudoxus,  437;  of  Aristotle,  442; 
advances  in,  in  Hellenistic  age.  494. 

Atheism,  in  drama  of  Crilias,  338. 

Athena,  goddess,  41;  worship  of,  in 
Auica.  106;  temple  to,  on  Acropolis 
at  Athens  (Older  Parthenon),  139; 
wooden  statue  of.  139-140;  mascu- 
line character  of,  222;  bronze  stalue 
of.  on  Acropolis,  228;  great  temple 
to  (Parthenon),  268-273;  the  Erech- 
theum   a   temple   to.   349. 

Alhena  Parthenos,  statue  of,  272-273. 

Athens  cily  of,  34;  history  of.  from 
Middle  Age  to  reforms  of  Cleis- 
thcncs,  102-122;  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries   at,    144-I4S;    dr; 


145; 


relalLoi 


betw< 


Persia  and,  162,  164 ;  eipedil 
against  Persians,  165;  Themistocles 
archon  of.  167-168;  joins.  Pelopon- 
ncsian  leiRue.  171;  battle  of  Mara- 
thon won  by,  173;  struggle  of  repub- 
licans and  tyrannisis  at,  174-175; 
abandonment  of,  al  lime  of  invasion 
of  Xerxes.  181-182;  burning  of,  by 
Persians,  1S2;  fortification  of,  after 
Persian  wars,  194;  naval  leadership 
transferred  to,  195;  fortification  of 
(479),  197-198;  population  of,  after 
Persian  invasion,  199-200;  restora- 
tion of  agriculture  and  trade  by, 
200-201;  olive  industry  of,  201; 
ini["orts  of.  201 ;  increasing  control 
of,  over  allies  in  Dclian  confederacy, 
202 ;  crushes  revolts  of  Naxos  and 
Thasos,  202.203;  forms  treaties 
with  individual  stales.  203-204 ; 
(trowlh  of  imperial  policy  abrond, 
ilemorrntir  al  home,  204;  ch^h  be- 
tween democrats  and  conservatives, 


204-205;  debt  of.  to  Themiatocks, 
206;  quarrel  between  Lacedacmon 
and  (462),  208;  aristocratic  ^irit 
of  society  at.  213-216;  period  from 
461  to  445,  234  S.;  war  with  Pelo- 
ponneaians.  235-236;  the  Long 
Walls.  235 ;  at  height  of  power  on 
land  (456),  236-237;  steps  in  de- 
clipe  of  power  of,  237-239;  empire 
of,  239  ff. ;  fundamental  weakness 
of  imperial  system.  242 ;  coloniza- 
tion of  empire,  242;  opposition  to 
Pericles  in,  244;  democracy  of,  at 
home.  248  fi. ;  legislative  and  judi- 
cial systems.  248-257;  science  and 
philosophy  in  age  of  Pericles,  275- 
281;  history  and  drama  in,  281- 
291;  Pericles'  interpretation  of  char- 
acter of  citizens,  293-299;  war  be- 
tween Peloponnesians  and,  from 
431  to  beginning  of  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion, 301-315;  pestilence  in  (430), 
306;  Sicilian  expedition.  318-321; 
significance  to,  of  Sicilian  disaster. 
321 ;  last  years  of  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  results  to,  322-328 ;  defeat 
of,  at  Aegospolami.  326-327;  ex- 
haustion and  humbling  of,  327-328; 
intellectual  development  at  (431- 
404),  329-351;  rule  of  the  Thirty 
at.  353-354;  and  coalition  against 
Lacedaemon.  356;  resurrection  of, 
358 ;  second  confederacy  of.  or- 
ganized in  377.  361-362;  activities 
of.  in  period  of  Theban  supremacy, 
367-368,  370,  371;  war  with  Philip 
of  Maccdon,  384-387 ;  union  with 
Thebes,  389;  favorable  treatment  of, 
by  Philip,  390;  condition  of,  after 
Peloponnesian  war  (4lh  century). 
400-410;  social  aspects  of  slate  in 
4lh  century,  411  ff. ;  working  of  a 
highly  developed  democracy  shown 
by.  415-416;  democracy  of,  in  4th 
century,  420-421;  during  reign  of 
Alexander,  452.  453. 
Athletes,  statues  of,  140-141, 
Athletics,  competitions  in,  146.  148. 
Alhos.  Mount,  destruction  of  Persian 
fleet  off,  170;  Xerxes'  canal  throtigb 
isIhmtM  of.  178. 
Atomists  and  itoniic  theory,  278. 
Attalus.  dynast:,  of,  47S-4T9 
Aitkidrs.   chronicles   called.    431. 

ilgamaiion  of  Hellenic  and 


,34:   I 


cultural  in  7th  and  6lh  — ......v^ 

59;  unification  of,  102-103;  social 
and  economic  conditions  in.  during 
4th  century,   400-410. 

Babylon,  empire  of,  160;  taken  by 
Alexander,  448;  residence  of  Alex- 
ander in,  451;  events  in.  following 
death  of  Alexander,  453-454;  trea- 
sury of  Alexander's  empire  at.  465. 

Babylonia,  2 ;  contrasts  between 
Greece  and.  2;  divination  from 
sacrificial  animals  introduced  from. 
149. 


aristocracy  at  Corinth, 
58;  overthrow  of.  by  Cypselus,   73. 

Bacchyiides  of  Ceos,  lyric  poet.  135, 
215;  description  of  social  ftalherlng 
by,  217;  quoted.  219;  last  great 
lyrist,   331. 

Bagdad.   Scleucia  the   parent  of,   464. 

Banking,  at  Athens  in  4th  century, 
406-407, 

Basileios,    Athens,   22S. 

Basilica,   Roman.   22S. 

"Battle  of  Issus,"   mosaic,   483. 

"  Battle  of  Marathon,"  Polygnotus', 
230. 

Beauty.  Greek   idea  of.  266. 

Beehive  tombs.   22-23. 

Biography,  growth  of,  430;  the  first 
Hellenic.  430;  Xenophon's  writings, 
430-431, 

Black  Sea,  Ionian  colonies  on,  63; 
products  of  region.  64 ;  Athenian 
colonies  ,  243.  245-246;  imports  from 
region.   246. 

Boeotia.  horses  in,  4 ;  progress  in  cul- 
ture in,  15;  held  by  Arolians.  26; 
vegetables  from,  imported  to  .Athens. 
201 ;   alliance  of  Athens  with.  236. 

Books.  Athenian  trade  in,  404;  col- 
lection  of,    in    libraries,    490-401, 

Bosphorus.  bridge  of  boats  built 
across   by   Darius,    162. 

Botany,  study  of,  in  Heltcniitic  age. 
495. 

Boxing,   in   Minoan   age,   23, 

Boys,  exposure  of  deformed,  409, 
See    Youth, 

Brasidas,  Spartan  general,  310. 

Britain,   early   voyages  to,  63. 

Bronze,  casting  of,  introduced  from 
Orient,  58;  work  in,  produced  in 
Argina,  58;   portraiture  in,  427. 

Bronze  age   (Middle  Minoan),  9.  11, 


Bull-leaping   in  Minoan  age.   23. 

Burial  rites,  sacred  character  of,  ac- 
cording to  Sophocles,  2SS. 

Byiantium,  a  Greek  colony.  64;  con- 
quered  by   Greek   force,    195, 

Cadmos  of   Milctos.   genealogist,   156, 

Calendar  of  Meton.  276, 

Callias.   220;    ambassador    to    Persia, 

238. 
Callicrates,    archiiecl    of    Parthenon, 

268, 

Callicratidas.  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander, 326, 

Callimachus,  Athenian  commander, 
173, 

Callimachus,  scholar  and  poet.  491  n., 
497, 

Callinus.   elegiac  poet,   126, 

Callisihenes,  philosopher  and  historian, 
put  lo  death  by  Alexander,  449-450. 

Cambyses,  reign  of.  161, 

Campania,  Italy,  conquered  by  Sabcl- 
lians.  316. 

Canon  of  Polycleilus.  348. 

Canton,   organization   of.   70. 

Carthage,  growth  of,  and  increase  in 
power,  187;  combination  with  Elrus- 
canst  187;  new  war  policy  of,  and 
invasion  of  Sicily,  188;  defeat  of. 
in  battle  of  Himera,  189;  wars  be- 
tween Dionysius  and.  377;  war  be- 
tween Sicily  and.  during  tyranny 
of  Agathocles,  455;  expelled  from 
Sicily  by  Rome.  457 ;  destroyed  by 
Rome.  459 

Cassander,    ruler   of   Macedon,    454. 

Cassilerides  Isles.  63, 

Celts  in  Asia  Minor,  458, 

Census  classes,  four,  at  Athens,  106, 
108;  revision  of.  by  Solon,   113. 

Cephalus  of  Syraucsc,   armorer,  263, 

Chaeronea,    battle    of,    389-390. 

Chalcidae.   57, 

Chalcidic    league,   360,   385-386, 

Chatcidic  peninsula,  settlement  of,  63, 

Chatcis.  in<lustrial  city.  58;  coinage 
of,  67;  example  of  olignrchy,  76; 
position  of.  in  .Athenian  empire, 
241 

"  Charioteer  of  Delphi."  sUtue.  233. 

Chcrsonesus.  taken  by  Persians,  164; 
tyranny  of  Mittiades  at,  171;  en- 
larged and  fortified  by  Pericles.  243. 

Chess-playing  in  Minoan  age,  24. 

Children,  training  of,  in  Crete.  82; 
exposure  of  weak  or  deformed. 
409;    in   Plato's   Republic,   440;    in 
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Hellenistic  art,  482. 

Chilon,  ephorale  of,  100  n. 

Chioa,  occupied  by  Aeoiians,  42. 

Choral  lyrics,   I34-13S. 

Chorcgia,  one  of  the  liturgies,  200. 

Chorus,    evolution   of   word.   84. 

Chronicles,   advent  of,   431-434. 

Cimmerians,  nqrthem  pirates,   126  n, 

Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  174;  ex- 
pansion of  Dclian  confederacy  by, 
197 ;  activity  of,  in  inleteals  of 
Athens,  202,  203 ;  as  leader  of  Con- 
servatives, forces  oslracism  of  Aris- 
teides,  20S ;  success  ss  leader  of 
Conservalivca,  207 ;  leads  force  in 
aid  of  Sparta  against  rebellious 
helots,  208 ;  lack  of  success  and 
ostracism  of,  208;  social  side  of, 
216;  character  of.  as  youth  and 
man,  217;  wife  of,  220;  as  patron 
of  art,  228,  230,  231 ;  recall  of,  and 
expedition  led  by  to  Cyprus,  237; 
death  of.  237. 

Cinadon.    Spartan    conspirator,    395. 

City,  of  Homer,  43,  44;  development 
of.  70;  in  Hellenistic  age,  475,  477- 
478. 

City-slate,  evolution  of  the,  69-80; 
Sparia  the  only,  in  Laconia.  84; 
developments  from,  as  affecting 
art,  literature,  and  philosophy,  429. 

City-states,  of  Crete,  81 ;  in  Arcadia, 
98;   advantages  of,   lo  Hellas,    191. 

City -slate  supremacy,  character  of 
Hellenic,    372-373, 

Class  consciousness  in  4lh  century, 
418-419. 

Classes,  in  Plato's  Republic,  439-440. 

Clay  fields  of  Greece,   4. 

Cleidemus,   early  chronicler,   432. 

CIcisthenes,  Athenian  statesman.  tl7- 
118;  Athenian  government ya a  re- 
organized  by.   118-122,    l/ 

CIcisthenes.   tyrant  of   Sicyon.   74. 

Cleltus.  Macedonian  killed  by  Alexan- 
der.  449. 

Cleombrotus,  king  of  Lacedaemon, 
36G, 

Cleomenes,  King  of  Sparta,  117;  aid 
of,   asked   by    Aristagoras,    164-165. 

Cleomenes,  dictator  of  Egypt,  46S. 

Cleon  the  tanner.  307;  leadership  of. 
at  Athens.  309;  death  of,  310; 
oratory  of,   330. 

Cleopalra    of    Egvpt.    459, 

Climale  of  Hellas,  1, 

("nidus,   naval   battle   ofi.   JS6-^5T, 
Cnossus.    traces    of    neolUVik   Vik   a\. 


S,  9 ;  chief  seat  of  culture  in  Middle 
Minoan  age,  11;  palace  at,  13: 
mural  frescoes  at.  13,  14;  king's 
palace  at,  16-17;  destruction  of,  28; 
an   important   Cretan  city,   81. 

Coal,   lacking   in   Greece,   4, 

Codrus,  ancestor  of  Mcdontidae.  156  ti. 

Coinage,  early,  67-68;  iron,  in  Sparta, 
87 ;  adoption  of,  at  Athens  under 
Solon,  112;  of  Persian  empire  un- 
der I^arios,  161 ;  Athenian,  in  age 
of  Pericles,  242;  in  Aetolian  and 
Achaean   leagues,   470, 

Coins,  portrait  sculpture  on,   427. 

Colonies,  foundbg  of  (750-550),  59; 
Minoan,  Etruscan,  and  Chalcidic, 
in  Italy.  59-60;  Achaean,  60-61; 
Dorian,  61-62 ;  northern  Aegean, 
63 ;  in  Gaul,  63 ;  on  the  Helle^mnt 
and  Proponiis,  6J-64;  Naucratis  in 
Egypt,  64;  motive  and  effects  of 
founding.  66;  process  of  founding 
and  organization  of,  66-67 ;  estab- 
lished by  Athenian  empire,  242-243; 
Alexander's  plan  regarding.   463, 

Colophon,   Ionian   city.    159. 

Colossus   of   Rhodes,   477,   482. 

Columns  of  Parthenon,  270. 

Comedy.  Greek.  299,  335,  338.  429. 
Sec  Aristophanes. 

Commerce,  of  Aegean  region  with 
Egypt,  64;  of  Athens  in  4th  cen- 
tury. 403;  in  Alexander's  empire, 
463-464, 

Concordia,  temple  of,  at  Acragis, 
210, 

Conon.  Athenian  general.  326;  in 
command  of  Persian  fleet,  356;  de- 
feat of  Feloponnesian  fleet  by  (o& 
Cnidus>,    356-357, 

Copper,  introduction  of,  in  Early 
Minoan  age,  10.  See  Mining  and 
minerals. 

Copper  age.  9-11. 

Copper- bronie   age,   9. 

Corax   of   Syracuse,   rhetorician,    279. 

Corey  ra,  Athenian  designs  upon, 
among  causes  of  Peloponnesian  war, 
302. 

Corinlh,  industries  and  commerce  of, 
58;  tyranny  at,  73;  enters  Pelopon- 
nesian lea^e.  99;  Hellenic  con- 
gress at  (491}.  179;  war  with 
Athens  (458-449).  235-236;  des- 
troyed by  Rome.  459;  splendor  of. 
before    Roman    destruction.    473. 

Co^mthian  capital,  appearance  of  the, 
AIT. 


Corinthiaii    war    (395    to   387),   356- 

358. 
Coronea,  battle  of.  238. 
Corsica,     Phocaean    colony    in.     16t ; 
Phocaeans    drivtn    from,    187-18S. 
Coamogony,   Greek,    150-151. 
Council,   the   Homeric,   46-47. 
Courts,   establishment  of.    154;   Athe- 
nian,   in   age   al   Pericles.   250-257 
See  Laws. 
Craftsmen   in   Periclean    Athens.   265. 
Crates  of   Cilicia,   scholar,   492. 
Cratinus,  comic   poet,   267. 
Cresilas,  "Pericles"  by,  426. 
Crete,   deposits  left   in.   by   people  of 
neolithic  age,  8;  pictographs  found 
in,  10;  progress  in  culture  in  early, 
11;  civilization  in.  in  Late  Minoan 
age,    13;    in    Middle    Minoan    age. 
15;  cities  of,  imwalled,   19;  Dorian 
emigration  to,  31-32;  city-states  of, 
SI;   social  classes  in,  81-82;   train- 
ing of  children  and  youths  in,  82-83 ; 
mode  of   life   in,   and   political   de- 
velopment    of,     83;     athletic     and 
musical  competitions  in,    146. 
Critias,  atheism  in  drama  of.  338;  a 
leader  in  the  Thirty,  353;  death  of, 
354. 
Croesus,   king  of   Lydia,   159;   defeat 

of,  by  Cyrus,   160- 
Crolon.  Achaean  city,  61. 
Crypteia,    in   Sparta,    91-92. 
Cumae,     Chalcfdic     colonization     of, 
60;    industries  and  culture  of,   60; 
naval   battle   off,    210-211;    tyranny 
at.   211, 
Cunaxa,   bailie  of.   355. 
Curetes.  defined,  8,1. 
Cybele,  nature  deity,  21.  40,  337. 
Cyclades,   10;  an  early  leader  in  cul- 
ture,  11;  Dorian  emigration  to,  31- 
32. 
Cycle,   group   of   poems   called.    125. 
Cyclopean  masonry.   21. 
Cydonia,    Cretan   cily.   32.   HI. 
Cyllyrians.   Sicilian   serfs   called,    62. 
Cylon,  coup  d'etat  of,   109. 
Cyme.    Aeolian   setllcmcnl,    42. 
Cynic  school  of  philosophy,   486, 
Cynoscephalae.  battle  ot.  459, 
Cyprus,    copper    from,     10 ;    Cimon's 

expedition  to.   237, 
Cypselidae.    tyranny    of,    ot    Corinth. 
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Cyrus,  satrap  of  Sardis,  325 

tion   of,   354-355, 
Cythera.  garrison  at,  93. 
Cyzicus,    battle   of,    324. 


Daedalus,  mythical  character.  35. 

Daemons,  conception  of,   136. 

Damon,  adviser  of  Pericles,  292. 

Dancing,  in  Minoan  age,  24. 

Danube,  Darius'  expedition  to,    162. 

Daplmaeus.  Syracusan  commander, 
375. 

Darius,  king  of  Persia,  16l_:  organi- 
zation of  empire  under.  161-162; 
invasion  of  Europe  by,  162;  deatli 
of.   178, 

Darius,  Persian  ruler  defeated  by 
Ale^iander,    446-448. 

Datis,   Median   commander.    172, 

Dead,  worship  ot,  in  Mycenaean  age, 
22;  treatment  of,  by  Homeric 
Greeks,  49-50;  origin  of  religion  in 
worship  of.   136. 

Decarcbies  established  by  Lysander, 
3S3,  354. 

Decelea,  Spartan  garrison  at,  320. 

Deities,  in  Minoan  age.  21 ;  communal 
137;  tutelary,  of  cities,  482.  See 
alio   Gods. 

Delian  confederacy,  beginning  of,  195; 
organization  of  (477),  196;  assess- 
ment of  members.  196-197;  ex- 
pansion of,  197;  increasing  con- 
trol of  Athens  over,  202;  entrance 
of  Acgina  into,   236. 

Delium,   Athenian  defeat  at,  310. 

Delos.  amphictyony  of,  78;  centre  of 
Delian  confederacy,    196. 

Delphi,  temple  of  Apollo  at,  78,  79; 
Pythian  games  at,  146;  oracle  of 
Apollo  at  149;  "Treasury  ot  the 
Athenians  "  al,  1 77  ;  advice  of  oracle. 
during  invasion  of  Xerxes,  181; 
treasury  at.  seized  by  Phocians.  387. 

Delphinion,   shrine  near  Athens.   110. 

Demes,    political    divisions   in    Attica. 


Antheta,    78; 


118. 
Demeler.    shrini 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  victory  of,  off 
Cyprus.   481, 

Demigods,  Greek  victors  viewed  as, 
192. 

Dcmiurgi.   class  of,   in   Aitica.    105. 

Democracy,  establishment  of.  in  At- 
tica, 117-122;  constitutional  bal- 
ance in  Athenian,  122;  growth  of, 
at     AlUei\i,    2.VA\     ^VvA^v&Kk    ■&«. 


founder  of,  204;  resulls  to  Atheni- 
an, of  Sicilian  disaster,  322-323 ; 
restoration  of  (410),  325;  u  form 
of  government  in  4th  century,  413- 
414;  advance  toward  pure,  414-415; 
Athens  a  highly  developed,  415- 
416;  ancient,  considered  from  evolu- 
tionary  standpoint,    42 1  -422 . 

Democritus,   philosopher.  278. 

DemosChenes.  Athenian  orator  and 
statesman,  quoted.  227-228;  eiis- 
lence  of  gocU  doubted  by,  338;  on 
devastation  of  Phocis,  387-388; 
forms  new  Hellenic  federation,  389 ; 
opponent  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
385-386,  388-380;  quoted  on  Athe- 
nian commerce,  403;  quoted  to  show 
class  consciousness  of  his  time,  419; 
account  of  life  and  career,  436- 
437;  fined,  imprisoned  and  exiled, 
452;  return  and  death  of,  453;  on 
Alexander   as   son   of   Zeus.   467. 

Demosthenes,  Athenian  commander  of 
force  against  Syracuse,   320-321. 

Despotism,  self-imposed,  at  Sparta, 
90. 

Dialogues  of  Plato.  437-438. 

Dicasteria,  Athenian   law  courts,  25t. 

Dictaean   cave,   tablet   from,   18. 

Didymacum,   temple   at   Miletus,  427. 

niodonu,   historian.  376  n. 

Dionysia.   festivals  of,   7,S    I4S, 

Dionysius  I,  I v rani  of  Greek  Kicilv 
and  Italy,  3'60-361.  ,163;  rise  of, 
375-376;  extension  and  consolida- 
tion of  power  of.  376-.!77 ;  first  war 
with  Carthage,  377;  nature  of  gov- 
ernment and  personal  character  of, 
378-3:'*:  historical  judgment  of,  37<>. 

Dionysius  IT.  reign  of,  380, 

Dionysus,  festivals  in  honor  of,  75, 
145;  cult  of,   143, 

Discobolus  of   Myron.   2.12-233. 

Divination,   means  of,   148,   149, 

Divine  right,  origin   of  rule  by.  467- 

Divorcea  among   Athenians  400, 

Dodona,  oracle  at.   149. 

Dorian   soricty.   24;   colonization  and 

culture  in  Hellas.  31-41, 
Doryphorus  of   Polyclcitus,   426. 
Drubnia   pieces,  67. 
Draco,   codification  of  laws   by.   109; 

character  of  laws  of,   110-111;  code 
^of.    revised    hy    Solon.    113 
"  ,    origin    i>f,     14,'!:    tr.ii 


Euripides,  331-334;  of  Aristophanes, 
335 ;  Greek  cultural  revolution  re- 
vealed in,  337-341. 

Dress,   in  Minoan  age,   15-16;   under 
Ionian   culttjrc,    36-38;    of    women   ' 
in   7th  and  6th  centuries,   132. 

Dwellings.     Set   Houses. 

"Dying  Gaul,"  statue,  476,  479. 

rly    reasoning    about,    150- 


Earth,    . 

152. 


Ecclesia.    See  Popular  assembly. 

Education   in   Periclean  age,   295-296. 

Egypt,  2;  contrasts  between  Greece 
and,  2.  6;  introduction  of  copper 
from,  10;  early  commerce  between 
Aegean  region  and.  10-11;  colony 
of  Naucratis  in,  64;  Greek  com- 
merce with,  64,  66 ;  scientific  learn- 
ing from,  1S0-I51 ;  revolt  of,  against 
Persia.  ITS ;  Athenian  expedition 
in  aid  of,  against  Persia.  237 ;  con- 
quered by  Alexander,  447 ;  Plokmy, 
ruler  of,  454;  course  of  Hellenbtic 
kingdom  in.  457 ;  decline  of,  and 
power  of  Rome  over.  459;  wealth 
of,  463-464;  condition  of  bborers 
in,  471;  land  system  in,  471; 
scholarly  and  scientific  work  in, 
490-491 . 

Elea,  resistance  of,  to  Sabellians.  316- 
317. 


278, 
Elegy,  development  of  the,   126;  Cal- 

limachus  the  master  of,  497. 
Eleusis,  annexation  of,  to  Attica,  103; 

mysteries  of,   144-145,   337. 
Elpinice,     example     of     emancipated 

woman,  220. 
Elysium,   the   Homeric.   50. 
Empedocles   of   Acragas,   philosopher. 

277-278. 
Empiricists,   school   of,   496. 
Epaminondas,    Thcban    leader,    365 ; 

wins  battle  of  Leuetra.  366;   naval 

campaign   of,   370;   killed  in   battle 

of  Mantinca,  371;  estimate  of,  372. 
Ephesus,    Ionian   city,   33;    defeat   of 

Athenians    by     Persians    at,     165 ; 

growth    in   splendor   of.    399;    sys- 

Ephialtes.  democratic  statesman.  207; 
political   reforms   and 


29.=; -206. 
Dramas,    of    Sophoclcii,    . 


4-291 ; 


of 


Epic    writings,    Grtek,    12S;    of   Htl- 

letiistic  ige,  497-498. 
Epimcnidea,    Cretan    purifier   of    At- 


494. 

Erechlheum,  completion  of,  348-349; 
perfection  of  Ionic  style  expressed 
in.  3SI. 

Eretria,  coinage  of.  67 ;  example  of 
oligarchy,  76;  taken  by  Persians, 
172. 

Erythrae,  position  of,  in  Athenian 
empire,  240. 

Eleo-Crelans,  32. 

Ethical  truths,   1S4-I5S. 

Ethics,  Plato's.  43S-43<>;  politics  a 
division  of.  439;  of  Aristotle.  443; 
in  Stoic  ^stem  of  philosophy.  487. 

Ethnology.    Hellenic,   25-29. 

Elhnos,   institution  called.  69-70  ~ 

EtruKans.  rise  in  power  of.  in  Italy, 
186-187 ;  combination  of  Cartha- 
ginians and.  187 ;  overthrow  of,  by 
Syracusans,  210-211;  succeeded  by 
Sabellians  as  dominant  power,  316; 
wars  of  Rome  with.  456. 

Euboea.  minerals  of.  4;  rise  of  skilled 
industries  in,  58;  revolt  of.  against 
Athens.   238-239, 

Euclid,  mathematician,  492. 

Eudoxus,   Pythagorean.   437. 

Eugenics,  among  Greeks,  409 ;  in 
Plato's   Republic,   440. 

Euhemerus  of  Messana,  Sceptic,  489. 

Eupatrids,  class  of,  at  Athens,  105; 
position  of.  in  Athenian  democracy 
in  age  of  Pericles.  258-259;  main- 
tain iheir  leadership,  259 ;  lose  hold 
on  government  in  death  of  Pericles, 
307, 

Euphrates  valley,  included  in  Aegean 
region,  1-2;  Roman  empire  ex- 
tended  to.   459, 

Euripides,  quoted,  308;  the  Suppliants 
of,  314;  exponent  of  new  human- 
istic spirit  in  Athenian  life.  331- 
332;  women  as  depicted  by,  333- 
335;  rationalism  in.  337-338;  ex- 
pressions of  faith  and  renouncement 
of  radicalism  by,  341 ;  sculptured 
portrait  of.  426. 

Euiybiades,  at  battk  of  Salamis,  182, 


Eurymedon,   battle  of,   197, 
Eurypontids,      Lacedaemonian      royal 

family.  95. 
Eutychides,  sculptor,  4S2, 
Evangelus,   slave  of  Pericles,   293. 

Family  life,  among  Homeric  Greek*, 
50-51;  in  Attica.  10S-I06;  laws 
regarding,  reformed  by  Solon,  112- 
113;  Athenbn,  222-223;  as  shoxm 
by  Sophocles,  286-289;  in  Hellen- 
istic age,  478, 

Farming  in  Greece,  3-4,  See  Agri- 
culture, 

Festivals,  religious,  141,  143;  drama- 
tic, 145;  great  national  ^mcs  a*, 
146,  143;  in  Periclean  age,  294, 
295-296, 

Feudal  estates  in  Asia  Minor,  462, 

Fibula,  introduction  of.  38. 

Five  Hundred,  council  of,  in  Attica, 
119-120;  in  age  of  Pericles,  249- 
250. 

Fleets.     See  Navy. 

Forests  of  Greece.  3. 

Four   Hundred,   council    of,    119-120. 

Four  Hundred  and  One,  council  of, 
108.   113. 

Freedmen,  status  of,  in  Lacedaemon, 
91. 

Frescoes,  mural,  in  Late  Minoan  age, 
13,  14;  at  Cnossus,  17;  by  Poly- 
Rnotus,  230. 

Friezes,  of  Mausoleum  at  Halicar- 
nassus.  427-429;  of  Great  Altar  of 
Zeus   at   Pergamum,   479. 

Fruits  of  Greece,  3-4, 

Fanrtal  Oration  of  Pericles,  293-295, 
305-306, 

Galalia,  kingdom  of,  458, 
Games,   great  national,    146,   148;   in- 
fluence of,  148, 
Gaul,   Greek  colonies  in,  63;   Roman 

wars  in,  456, 
Gaza,  captured  by  Alexander,  447, 
Gedrosian    desert,    Alexander's   march 

through,   450-451, 
Gelon,    tyrant    of   Syracuse.    178,    188- 

I8Q;    defeat    of    Carthaginians    by. 

189;    war   leadership   of,    In   Sicily, 

208-209 ;     prosperity    and    honored 

end  of,   210, 
Genealogy  of  Greeks.   155-156. 
Generals,  position  of   Athenian,   256; 

distinction   between   statesmen   and, 

in  4lh  century,  411. 
Gens,  in  Attica,  105-106. 


Geography,  study  of.  152;  advances 
in,   in  Hetlenbtic  age,   494. 

Geometry,  275;  Euclid's  treatise  on, 
492, 

Geoponica,  agricullural  writings 
495  n. 

Gcorgi,  class  of,  in  Attica.  105. 

Gergithae.    Milesian    serfs,    ISB. 

Gerousia,  Lacedaemonian  council  of 
old  men,   95. 

Girls,  training  of  Spartan,  89;  ex- 
posure of  weak,   AW. 

Glass  made  at  Alexandria,  464. 

Glaucus  of  Chios,  57. 

God-king  theory,  iniroduclion  of,  in- 
to  Europe,   467-468. 

Gods,  of  Homer,  48;  home  of,  on 
Mount  Olympus,  48-49 ;  relations 
with  men.  49 ;  loves  of,  for  mortal 
women,  215,  339;  purity  of.  as  ex- 
pressed by  poels.  226;  belief  of 
Herodotus.  2S3;  views  of  Sophocles, 
284-285 ;  introduction  of  strange. 
from  other  lands,  337;  growth  of 
scepticism  concerning,  337-339; 
shortcomings  of,  '339-340;  of  cities. 
482;  Stoic  view  of.  488;  Sceptic 
teachings  concerning.  489, 

Gold  in  Greece,  4. 

Gorgias,  sophist.  281.  318. 

Goriyn,   Cretan  city,   81. 

Gournia,   excavations  at.    11    n. 

Government,  the  Homeric,  45-48 ; 
forms  of,  69-80;  Greek  versatility 
in  creation  of  forms  of.  77 ;  effects 
on,  of  Greek  triumph  over  Persia, 
192;  institutions  of,  in  Athenian 
democracy.  248-257;  adjustment  of, 
in  4th  century,  411-412;  in  Alex- 
ander's empire,  461-466;  of  Aelo- 
Uan  and   Achaean  leagues.   469. 

Granicus  river,   battle   of.   446,   461. 

Gravitation,   theory   of,   278. 

Grazing  conditions,  in  Greece,  3-4; 
in  Hellas  at  close  of  8th  century. 
52-53. 

Greece,  scope  of  term,  1  n.;  conditions 
in.  contrasted  ivilli  other  parts  of 
Aegean  region,  2-3 ;  account  of 
country  and  people.  3-7;  Minoan 
age,  8-29;  Middle  Age,  a  transi- 
tion period.  31-51 ;  economic  growth 
and  colonial  eijransion,  52-68;  early 
forma  of  government,  69-80;  Crete. 
81-83;  Lacedaenion.  84-97;  Pelo- 
tmnnesian  league,  97-IDO;  clcvelop- 
menl  and  progress  of  Athens,  1(12- 
122;    social    and    literary    progress 


(750  to  479),  124-135;  religknu, 
moral,  and  scientific  progress,  136- 
157;  hisiorWof  Asiatic  Greeks  ISS- 
168;  war  'with  Persia,  169-186; 
struggle  between  western,  and  Car- 
thage, 186-189;  age  of  the  war 
heroes.  190-208;  events  in  western. 
208-212;  society  and  cukure  in  age 
of  war  heroes,  213-227;  progress 
in  fine  arts,  227-233;  Periclean  age, 
234-299 ;  period  of  Pcloponnesian 
war,  300  fF.;  Sicilian  expedition  and 
effects  upon.  316-322;  last  years 
of  Pcloponnesian  war,  322-328;  cul- 
tural revolution  in.  in  period  from 
431  to  404,  329-351;  Lacedaemonian 
empire,  352-366;  period  of  ascend- 
ancy of  Thebes,  366-373 ;  western, 
from  413  to  338,  374-380;  condi- 
tions in,  under  Macedonian  suprem- 
acy. 381  ff. ;  analogy  between  hiv 
tory  of,  and  that  of  modem  states, 
392 ;  economy  and  society  in,  from 
404  to  337.  394-422 ;  art  m,  in  .4tli 
century,  423-429;  new  develop- 
ments in  lileralure,  429-437;  phi- 
losophy in  4th  century,  437-444 ; 
period  of  Alexander's  conquests. 
445-456;  in  contact  with  Rome  in 
the  west,  456-457;  effect  of  Roman 
conquest,  459-460;  general  decline 
of  (337-30),  473;  culture  in  Hel- 
lenistic age,   475-498, 

Greeks,  leading  qualities  of,  4,  6-7; 
theory   of  origin   of.    155-156. 

Guilds,  the  earliest,   S7. 

Gyges,   king   of   Lydia,    158-159. 

Gylippus,   S^rartan  general.  394, 

Gymnasiarchia,  one  of  the  liturgies. 
200. 

Hades,   the  Homeric,  49-50. 

Hagia  Triada,  modem  village  of, 
II,   28. 

Halicarnaasua,  Dorian  city,  33;  birth- 
place ot  Herodotus,  282;  capiul  of 
Caria,  399;  Mausoleum  at,  427. 

Halys  river.   159.   ' 

Hamilcar,  Carthaginian  general.  188; 
defeat  of,  at  Himera,   189. 

Hannibal.  Carthaginian  generals 
named,   375,   458. 

Harmodius,    assassin    of   HIpparchua, 


Harpagus,   lieutenant  of   Cyrus,   160. 
Ha  r  pal  us,  treasurer  of  Alexander,  452 

465-466, 
Hecataeus,   historian   and  geographer. 


1S6,    164,    281;    Herodotus   an   ad- 
vance on,  284. 

Hecatompcdos,    Parthenon,   270. 

Hegemony,    devetapment   of,    78,   80. 

Hetiaea,  popular  supreme  court,  120, 
250 

Hellankus  faistorian,  432   n. 

Hellia,  scope  of  term,   I   n. 

Hellai,  guide  of  Persian  expedition 
against  Greece,  172. 

Hclten.  ancestor  of  Hellenes,   ISS. 

Hellenua,  Xcnophon's,  4J1. 

Hellenistic   cuUurc,   475-498. 

Hellenistic  kingdoms,  454-455,  461- 
47S. 

Hellespont,  Ionian  colonies  on  the. 
63-64;  crossed  by  Xerxea.  178,  nv; 
crossed  by  Alexander.  446. 

Hetots  in  Lacedaemon,  90-91 ;  policy 
of  degrading,  91 ;  re\Foll  of.  207- 
208;  setlled  by  Athens  at  Naupac- 
tus.  23S. 

Hephaestus,  temple  of,  Athens.  267- 
268. 

Hera,  goddess,  41. 

Heracleitus  of  Ephesus,  philosopher, 
276-277. 

Heracles,   Hellenic   hero,   40. 

Hermae,  mutilation  of  the,  JI9. 

Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  424. 

Herodolus.  quoted  on  tyrants  of 
Corinth,  73;  story  of  Cleislhenes 
from.  74-75 ;  on  Athenian  expedi- 
tion against  Persia,  165;  as  an  early 
historian,  281-282;  methods  and  nat- 
ural qualities  of,  282-283 ;  the 
••  Father   of   HUlory."    283-284, 

Heroes,  worship  of,  74,  137 ;  creation 
of,  from  victors  in  Persian  wars, 
192-193. 

Hcrophilus  of  Chalcedon,  physician. 
495-496. 

Hesiod,  the  Works  and  Days  of,  52- 
53.  402;  on  women,  130-131;  a 
scientific  thinker,  ISO;  followers  of, 
\56, 

Hestiasis,  one  of  the  lilur(;ies.  200. 

Hieron.   ruler   of   Syracuse.   210-211. 

Hills,  men  of  the,  in  Altica.  114. 

Himera,  Chalcidic  colony.  60;  annexed 
to  Acragas.  189;  battle  of,  189; 
taken  by  Carthage.  375. 

Hipparchus,  Athenian  archon  (496). 
166;   ostracism  of.   175. 

Hipparchus.  tyrant  of  Athens.  116;  as- 
sassination of.   116-117. 
Hippeis,    military    class    of,    in    At- 
tica  108. 


Hippias.  tyrant  of  Athens,  116;  de- 
feat and  downfall  of,  117;  intrigues 
of,   with   Persian  rulers,    164. 

Hippocrates  of  Cos,  physician,  276. 

Hippodamus,  civil  engineer,  246;  idea 
of  symmetrical  city  first  conceived 
by,  266;  as  a  political  scientist,  281. 

Histiaea.  position  of,  in  Athenian 
empire.  241. 

History,  bcgirmings  of,  in  Perklean 
age.  281-284;  written  by  Thucy- 
dides,  344-347;  writing  of.  in  4ih 
century,  430-432 ;  dominated  by 
rhetoric.  435. 

Homer,  life  of  Acolians  )>ictured  by, 
42  ff.;  date  of,  and  other  questions, 
42;  account  of,  43;  poems  of,  pre- 
served orally,  125;  poems  of,  re- 
cited in  the  Panaihenaea,  143. 

Homeridae.   or   rhapsodisls.    125. 

Homicide,  trial  and  punishment  of, 
in  Attic  law,   109-110. 

Hoplitcs,   heavy   infantry,    lOS, 

Horses  in  Greece,  4. 

Household,  economic  organization  of 
Athenian,  in  4th  century,  407-408. 
Sre  Family  life. 

Houses,  in  Minoan  ages.   10,   16. 

Humanists,  (he  earliest  281 ;  Euri- 
pides the  apostle  of,  331-332. 

Hymns  written   by   Callimachus,   497. 

Hypcrbolus.  lamp-maker  and  Athe- 
nian  leader,  ostrachcd,  314-31S. 

Hypereides,   Athenian  orator.  453. 

Hysiae,    battle   of.   98. 

tambic,   lirsl   master  of.    127. 

Iberia    (Spain),   voyages  to,   63. 

Iclinus,   architect  of   Parthenon,   268. 

Ideographs,  found  at  Cnossus.   13. 

Idylls  of   Theocritus,   482,   497. 

Iliad,  questions  concerning.  42;  com- 
position of,  43;  character  of,  125. 

Illegality,    writs    against.    254. 

Immigrants   in   Athens.   262-263. 

India,  Alexander's  expedition  to.  450- 
451. 

Individualism,  growth  of.  amid  Peri- 
clean  culture.  329-330;  growth  of. 
in  4ih  century,  411;  in  art  in  4th 
century.  423;  dispbyed  in  portrait 
sculpture,    426-427. 

Indus  river.  Alexander  on  the,  450. 

Industries,  rise  of  skilled,  in  Hellas, 
55,  57;  Lydian.  Ionian,  and  lesbian, 
57-58;  of  Aegina.  Calchis.  and 
Coruith,  .58;  of  Megara.  58-59; 
Athenian,  in  4th  century,  404-405. 


Inheritance,   laws  of,   in   Athens,  409. 

Ion,   poet   of  Chios.   216, 

Ionia,  seltlemeni  of,  32 ;  ilevelopmenl 
of  industries  in.  57 ;  colonization  and 
culture  of,  32-33;  coinage  of.  67; 
intellectual  life  of,  125-138;  women 
of,  130-131.  See  also  Asiatic 
Greeks. 

Ionic    frieze,    Parthenon.    272,   273. 

Ionic  school  of  philosophy,    152. 

Iphicrates.  Athenian  commander.  3SS. 

Ipsus,   hattle   of,   454. 

Iron,  rise  of  industry  in  14th  and  13th 
centuries.  38;  discovery  of  process 
for  welding,  57;  money  of,  in  Sparta, 
37.    See    Mining   and    minerals. 

Isaeus,  orations  of,  432-433. 

Isagoras,  Athenian  politician,  117- 
118. 

Islands  of  the   Blest,    144,    155. 

Isocrates,  quoted,  263,  359;  broad 
vision  and  liberal  mind  of,  373 ; 
on  condition  of  Asiatic  Greeks, 
399 ;  the  first  Hellenic  biographer, 
430;  account  of  life  and  works  of, 
433-434;  wide  influence  of,  434. 

Issus,  battle  of,  446-447. 

Italy,  early  Cretan  colonies  in,  28; 
cobnies  founded  in  (750-550),  59- 
60;  economic  and  intellectual  prog- 

'  ress  of  colonists,  1S6;  aristocracy 
and  tyranny  in.  186;  rise  of  Etrus- 
can power,  1S6-187 ;  progress  of 
western  Creeks  in  <  480-461),  208- 
212;  democratic  wave  in,  211; 
power  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  in. 
^  377-378;  during  period  of  Alexan- 
der, 454-456;  growing  power  of 
Rome  in,  456-457.    See  Rome  and 

Ithome,  Mount,  85;  seized  by  insur- 
gent helots,  207 ;  city  of  Messene 
founded  on,   368. 

Javan,  Semitic  name  of  Hellenes,  33. 
Judicial  system,   Athenian,   in  age   of 

Pericles,  248-257. 
Jury   system.    Athenian,   251-253. 

Kamares  type  of  pottery,   11,   12. 
"  Kins's  Eye."  Persian  officer,  161. 
King's  Porch  in  Agora.  Athens.  228. 
Kings,  position  of,  in  Homeric  account, 

45;   in   Sparta,  95, 
Knigkis,  comedy  by  Arislopliancs,  310. 

JJS.  418. 
KnoH'Iedee.     Protagorcan    Asot^i    o^. 
280;   division  of,   by   ArisWlte,  AA2 


critical,  in  Hellenistic  age,  491-492. 

Laboring  conditions,  in  Babylonia  and 
Egypt,  2 ;  in  Athens  in  4th  century. 
405-406;  in  Alexander's  empire, 
470-472. 

Lacedaemon.  account  of,  imder  Spar- 
tan supremacy,  84-97;  wins  head- 
ship of  Arcadia,  98-99;  league 
of  Peloponnesian  stales  with,  99- 
ICO;  athletic  and  musical  compe- 
titions at,  146;  condition  of,  at 
conclusion  of  Persian  wars.  193; 
area  and  population  of.  193  n.; 
transfer  of  naval  leadership  to 
Athens,  19S;  quarrel  between 
Athens  and.  208;  Athens  and  the 
coalition  against,  356;  war  with 
Persia  (beginning  in  400),  355- 
359;  effects  of  Peloponnesian  war 
on.   394-397. 

Lacedaemonian  empire ,  period  of 
the,   352-366. 

Laconia.  use  of  iron  in,  38;  political 
unification  of,  84;  culture  in  7th 
century.  84-85;  wars  with  Mes- 
senia.  85-86. 

Lade,  defeat  of  Greeks  at,  166. 

Lamachus.  Athenian  commander,  318, 
320. 

Lamian  war,  453. 

language  of  Mmoan  age,  25. 

Laocoon,  statue.  481, 

Latins,  friendly  to  Hellenes,  211. 

Latin  wars  of  Some,  456. 

Laurium,  mines  of,  4,  177,  306,  404, 

Laws,  in  early  city-states.  71;  codifi- 
cations of,  71-72;  in  Crete,  83; 
Draco's  codification,  109  ;  reforms  of 
Solon  at  Athens,  111-114;  Cleisthe- 
nes'  reforms.  118-122;  improvements 
in  domestic  and  interstate,  154; 
Athenian,  at  time  of  Pericles.  241, 
251-254;  at  Thurii.  246;  contrasted 
with  decrees.  254. 

I..eagues,  political,  77-78. 

I.echaeum.  battle  of.  358, 

Lenaea.  festiral  of  the.  145. 

Leon,   Athenian  leader.  369, 

Leonidas.  Siiarlan  king  and  com- 
mander at  Thermopylae.  180, 

Leosthenes,    .\thenian  general.  453. 

LcoIychidaEi.  king  of  Sparta.   184, 

Lesbos,  settlement  of.  by  Acolians.  42; 
a  poet  of,  128-130;  revolt  of  (428), 


Lcucon,   king   of   Tauric    Chersonese, 

403. 

Leuctra.  baltle  of,  366 

LibrarEes,  founded  in  Hellenistic  age, 
490-491, 

Literature,  from  750  to  479,  124-13S; 
women  in,  130-134:  first  philosophic 
and  scientific,  152;  beginnings  of 
historical  and  geographical,  156^157; 
effects  upon,  of  Greek  triumph 
over  Persia.  191-192;  development 
and  changes  in  (period  431-404). 
329-351;  developments  in,  in  4th 
century,  429-437  ;  of  Hellenistic  age, 
496-498.    Sft  aUo  Poetry, 

Liturgies,  public  services  called.  200. 

Locographi.  writers  of  prose.  1S6, 

Locri.  colony  of.  61 ;  code  of  taw  pro- 
duced at.  71-72;  aristocratic  govern- 
ment of,  211;  Roman  alliance  of, 
457. 

Locris,  alliance  of  Athens  with,  236; 
loss  of,  to  At>i«n»,  238, 

Logic,  in  Stoic  sisiem  of  philosophy, 
486-487, 

LoRos  of  Heracleilus,  277, 

Long  Walls  at  Athens,  235;  destruc- 
tion of.  327 ;  rebuilding  of,  358. 

Lucanians  in  Italy.  317,  398. 

Lyceum,   Aristotle's  school.   441, 

Lycosura.  shrine  of  Zeus  at.  98. 

Lyctus,  society  in,  81-82. 

Lydia.  industries  of.  S7;  growth  of. 
1S8-159;  made  a  part  of  Persian 
empire.  160, 

Lyrics,    choral,    I.14-I3S;    decline   of, 

Lyrists.  Pindar  most  famous  of.  214. 

Lysander.  Ijicedacmonian  commandiT. 
325-326;  early  life,  character,  and 
career  of.  352-353 ;  policy  of,  of 
establishing  decarchies  in  Aegean 
cities.  353;  rule  of  the  Thirty  at 
Athens  originated  by,  3S3;  retires 
into  eiilc,  354, 

I.ysias.  orations  of.  4.12. 

LysiniachuR.  ruler  in  Thrace  and  Asia 
Minor.  454, 

I-ysippus  of  Sicyon,  sculptor.  425-426. 

Lysistrala  of  Aristophanes.  335. 

Maccdon.  Persian  conquest  of.  170; 
power  of  Thebes  over,  368;  rise  of, 
to  ascendancy.  381  ff  ;  country  and 
people  of.  381-383;  early  political 
condition  and  history.  382-383; 
kingdom  of.  after  Alexander's  death. 


459. 

Macedonia,  Roman  province  of,  459. 
Macedonian  war.  First,  4S8-4S9;  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  459. 
Magistrates,  Alhenian,  in  age  of  Peri- 
cles, 255-256. 
Magna  Graecia.  in  4th  century.  398. 

Magnesia,  battle  of.  459, 

Mago,  Carthaginian  general.  188. 

Maiden  statues.  140. 

Maid  of  Antium.  statue,  480. 

Malea,  Cape,  58. 

Mantinea.  Alhenian  victory  at,  314; 
baltle  of.  371.  ^"^i*-, 

Mantineia.  Arcadian  city-gt»te,  98. 

Manufacturing,  rise  of.  in  Hellas.  55, 
57;  Attic,  in  4th  century,  404-405. 

Marathon,  battle  of,  173;  effects  of 
victory  at,   173-174. 

Marble,  in  Greece.  4;  tirst  use  of,  in 
architecture  at  Athens.  139;  Parian 
and  Pentelic,  139;  first  used  for 
statues.  140;  .Athenian  trade  in,  in 
4lh  century.  404. 

Mardonius.  expedition  of,  170;  with 
Xerxes  in  Greek  expeditioa  178. 
184;  defeat  and  death  of,  at  PUUea, 
185- 

Market-place  ( Agora ) ,  Athens,  121, 
228.  230. 

Marriage,  customs  of.  in  Crete.  82-83; 
in  Sparta,  89;  ties  of.  in  Sophocles, 
286;  law  against  unseemly,  39S;  ilt 
Athens  in  4th  century.  409. 

Mas-xilia     (Marseilles),    founding   of,   ' 
63. 

Malhciuatics.  study  of,  275,  492. 

Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus,  427. 

Mausolus,  tomb  of.  427. 

Medea,  painting  of,  483. 

Medes.  empire  of.  160. 

Medicine,  Greek  progress  in.  276;  ad- 
vances in,  in  Hellenistic  age.  495- 
496. 

Medontidac,  last  ruling  Attic  dynasty. 
103. 

Megabazus,   general   of  Darius.   162. 

Megactes,  Archon  of  Athens.  109;  os- 
tracism of.  175. 

Meeara.  manufacturing  Industries  of, 
.'S-.59:  war  of  Athens  with.  114; 
vegetables  from,  imported  to  Athens, 
201;  alliance  of,  with  Athens.  234; 
return  of.  to  Peloponnesian  league, 
238-239',   Athenuxv  Aeusta  vofCKi.,  %. 


cause   of  Peloponnesian  war,   302. 

Megaris,  Athenbn  protectorate  over. 
234.  23S. 

Melanippus,  Theban  hero,  74. 

Meleager  of  Scopas,  425, 

Mebs,  centre  of  culture  in  Early  Mi- 
noan  age,  10;  massacre  of  inhabit- 
ants of  (416).  US. 

Messene.  city  of,  60.  188.  368;  de- 
stroyed by  Cart  Hani  nians.  377. 

Messenia.  conquered  by  I-aconians.  8tj; 
liberation  of,  from  Spartan  control, 
368. 


Meton  of  Athens,  astronomer,  276. 
Metopes,  of  temples,  139;  of  temple  of 

Hephaestus,  268;  of  Parthenon.  270- 

271. 
■Metroon,  shrine  of  Cybele.   33?. 
Miletus,  Ionian  city.  33,  .S7.  63.   159; 

alliance   witb   Persian   empire,    161; 

siege  and  fall  of.   166. 
Miltiades.  Athenian  colonizer,   116. 
Miltiades.  Athenian  general.  171;  pre- 

viclorious  Athenians  at  Marathon, 
173;  end  of.  174. 

Mindarus,  Spartan  commander.  324. 

Mining  and  minerals,  in  Greece,  4; 
at  Melos.  10;  in  Spain,  63;  at  Lau- 
rium,  177.  307,  4U4;  at  Mount  Pan- 
gaeus,  383. 

Minoan  age.  account  of,  S  ff. ;  named 
tor  Minos,  y;  divisions  of,  9; 
Eaily,  9-11;  Middle,  or  First 
Bronze.  11-13;  Late,  or  Mycenaean, 
13-15. 

Minoan  colonies,  59. 

Minos,  9;  worshipped  in  form  of  bull, 
21- 

Minotaur,   myth   of  the,  23-24. 

Minstrels.  Achaean.  42;  Greek.  125, 

Mnasidica.  pupil  of  Sa[ipho,   133-134. 

Mochlos,  excavations  al.   11  n. 

Monarchy,  early  (^rcek  form  of 
government,  70-71  ;  transition  from, 
to  aristocracy.  71,   llU-104. 

Money,  use  of  iron  a.i.  38, 

Mora,  the  Spartan,  04-i)5, 

Morals,  of  Homeric  Greeks,  50;  ad- 
vance in,  1.S4;  in  Periclcan  age,  206- 
297, 


Munychia,  Macedonian  garrison  in, 
453. 

Murder,  legal  provisions  regarding,  in 
Athens,  109-110, 

Museum  of  Aleiandria,  491. 

Music,  in  Minoan  age,  24;  senutive- 
ness  of  Greeks  to,  84 ;  use  of,  in 
Sparta.  84;  education  in,  in  Peri- 
clean  age,  295 ;  period  of  deteriora- 
tion in.  ,!31- 

Mycalc.  battle  of,  186, 

Mycenae,  life  al,  in  Middle  Minoan 
aKc,  15;  progress  in  culture  al.  IS; 
city  wails  at,  21 ;  beehive  tomlM  at, 
22-33, 

Mycenaean  age,  9,  13-15. 

Myron  of  Athens,  sculptor,  232-233; 
reminders  of,  in  metopes  of  Partbe- 
non,  270. 

Myrsitus,  adversary  of  Alcaeus.   128. 

Myths,  of  Minoan  age.  26;  original 
and  derived  meaning  of.  137;  ad- 
vance from,  to  science  and  philos- 
ophy, 150-152;  treatment  of,  by  Eu- 
riuides.  337 ;  treatment  of.  t^  Stoics, 
488;  .Sceptic  teachings  concerning, 
489. 


at,   128. 

Naples,  alliance  of.  with  Rome.  456. 

Nature,  convention  vs.,  in  theory  of 
Sophists,  281. 

Nature  study.  Aristotle's.  442-443, 

Naucraries,  naval  townships.  106;  su- 
perseded by  demea,  118. 

Naucratis.  settlement  and  growth  of. 
64;  people  of.  464, 

Naupactus.  settlement  of  helots  at, 
2.35, 

Navy,  building  up  of  Athenian,  by 
Thcmistock-s.  177-178;  of  Xerxes,  in 
expedition  anainst  Greece,  179;  of 
Greeks  and  of  Persians  at  battle  of 
Salamis,  182;  leadership  of  Athens 
in,  195;  upkeep  of,  by  Athenians. 
199;  Athenian,  in  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion, 318-319;  of  Greek  forces  in 
battle  of  Arginusae,  326;  end  of 
Athenian,  at  Aegospotami,  326-327 ; 
Theban.  370;  of  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse, 377, 

Naxos,  island  of,  164;  revolt  of,  and 
loss  of  frecdoni.  202-203;  cakiny  es- 
\lWKhed  in.  243, 


Nearclius,   Alexander's  admiral,   451. 

Nemea,  festivals  at.  146, 

Neoclea,  father  of  Tliemislocle«,  167. 

Neolithic  age.  8-9;  dales  of,  9  n. 

Nicias,  slaves  owned  by,  264;  peace 
of  (421),  311;  opponent  of  Alci- 
biadea,  JI4-315;  opposes  Sicilian 
expedition.  318;  poor  showing  of,  in 
Sicilian  expedition,  320;  captured 
and  put  to  death  by  Syracusans,  321. 

Nike  of  Samothtace,  statui^.  481. 

Nike  temple,  balustrade  of.  348. 

Nile  valley  Included  in  Aegean  region, 
1-2. 

Nineveh,   fall  of,   160. 

Nobles,  council  of,  al  Athens,   105. 

Nome,  class  of  lyric  called.  429  n. 

Nomothetae,  Athenian  legislators,  253. 

Notium,  battle  off,  32S-326. 

Obols,  coins  of  iron.  67. 

Olisidiait.  from  Melos,  10. 

Odeum,  building  of  the,  267. 

Odyssey,  questions  concerning,  42; 
composiiiK  of.  4.1;  character  of,  125. 

Oenophyu.  battle  of,  336. 

Oil,  export  trade  in,  of  Athenians  in 
4th  century,  404. 

Old  Oligarch,  writer  called,  258 ; 
quoted  on  slaves,  264, 

Oligarchy,  rule  by.  76;  of  Four  Hun- 
dred at  Athens  (411),  323-324; 
government  by.  in  4th  century,  412- 
413, 

Olive  industry,  restoration  of,  after 
Persian   invasion.  200-201. 

Olives  in  Greece,  4, 

Olympia,  temple  to  Zeus  at,  231. 

Olympias.  mother  of  Alexander,  445. 

Olympic  games.  146,  148. 

01>mpus,  Mount,  home  of  the  )[ods, 
42,  48-49. 

Olynthiac  Orations  of  Demosthenes, 
,185-386, 

Olynthian  confederacy,  conquered  by 
Philip  of  Macedon.  385-386, 

Olynihus,  leading  city  in  Chilcidice, 
360, 

Dnomacritus,  prophet  of  Orphism.  144, 

Oracles.  148-149;  growth  of  scepti- 
cism concerning,  339, 

Orators    and   orations,    292-293,    347. 


OrgalboridBC,   tyrants  of  Sicyon,    73- 


439. 

Ortygia,  temple  of  Athena  at,  209; 
Dionysius's  stronghold  on,  376. 

OMracism,  institution  of,  121 ;  ex- 
amples of  practice  of,  175,  177;  of 
Aristeides  and  Themistocles,  205, 
206;  last  case  of,  315. 

Pages.  Alexander's,  450, 

Painted    Porch.   Aftora,    Athens,   228; 

meeting- place  of  Stoic  school,  486, 
Painting  in  Hellenistic  age,  482-483. 
Palaces,  of  Early  Minoan  age,  10;  at 

Cnossus  and  Fhaestus,   13;  of  king 

of   Cnossus,   16'17,   27;   destruction 

of  Cnossian,  28, 
Palaikastro,  excavations  at,  II  n. 
Palladion,  shrine  at  Phaleron,  110. 
Panathenaea,  festival  of  the,  141,  143. 
Panegyricuj  of  Isocrales  433. 
Pangaeus.  Mount,  gold  mines  of,  63, 

360;  seized  by   Philip  of  Macedon, 

383, 


404, 

Parents,  respect  for,  in  Sophocles,  288. 
.See  Family  life, 

Parmenion,  Macedonian  general,  445 ; 
put  to  death  by  Alexander,  449, 

Paros,  marble  of,  4,  139;  expedition 
led   by  Millladea  against   174, 

Parthenia  of  Alcman,  135. 

Parthenon,  the,  268;  description  of, 
268-273;  Nike  sculptures  contraaled 
with  art  of,  348, 

Parthenon,  the  older,  139. 

Pasion.  Athenian  banker.  406, 

Patriotism,  Pericles'  ideal  of.  299. 

Pausanias,  commander  al  Plataea,  185; 
-Spartan  regent.  195 ;  plotlings  of. 
against  Athens,  205;  flight  and  death 
of,  206, 

Pediments  of  Parthenon.  271-272 

Peiraeus,  improvement  of,  by  Themia- 
tocles,  167-168;  building  and  forti- 
fication of  (478),  198-199;  a  flour- 
ishing centre  of  industry  and  com- 


■.  200; 


of.  ; 


symmetrical  cily.  266;  destruction  of 
fortifications  of.  327 ;  rebuilding  of 
fort ifica lions  (394).  358;  trade  cen- 
tring at,  403-404;  decline  of,  with 


growth  of  Rhodes  and  Alexandria, 

473. 
Pebander,    Atbeniaji    politician.    32 J, 

324. 

Peisistratua,  leadership  of,  at  Athens, 
114-115;  becomes  tyrant,  115-116; 
advance  in  art  under,  139. 

Petla,   capital  of  Macedon,   360. 

Pelopidas,  Theban  leader,  368,  370. 

Peloponiiese,  war  between  Second 
Athenian  Confederacy  and,  362-363. 

Pctoponnesian  league,  75 ;  states  in- 
cluded in,  98-100;  organization  of, 
100;  joined  by  Athens,  171;  over- 
cominK  of,  by  Athens,  235-236;  dis- 
Rolulion  of,  313. 

Peloponnesian  war  (from  431  to  415), 
301-3IS;  last  years  of,  322-328; 
economic  and  social  conditions  as 
aSected  by.  394-410. 

Peltasts,   soldiers  called.   358   n. 

Penestae,  Thessalia  .  serfs,  400 

Pentacosiomedimni,  class  of.  106,. 

Penlathlon,  contest  of  the.  146. 

Pinlelicus,  marble  of,  4,  139, 

Peplos,  the  Doric.   132. 

Ferdiccas.  general  of  Alexander,  be- 
comes regent  of  Persian  empire,  453- 
454. 

Pcrdiccas  of  Macedon.  son  of  Amyn- 
Us,  382. 

Pergamum.  monarchy  of.  458,  459; 
Great  Altar  of  Zeus  at,  476,  477; 
library  at.  491 ;  school  of  science  at, 
492. 

Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,   73,   14S. 

Pericles,  Athenian  sUlesman.  207,  213; 
contest  between  Cimon  and,  208; 
hard  masculine  age  of,  222;  com- 
pletes change  of  Athens  from  con- 
federacy to  empire.  239-244;  agita- 
tion of  anti-imperialists  against.  244 ; 
Athenian  democracy  in  age  ot.  248- 
257;  society  and  public  works  in 
age  ot,  258-273 ;  Greek  thought,  cul- 
ture, and  character,  275-299;  per- 
sonality of,  292  ff  ;  education,  es- 
tate, and  familv  of,  293-293; 
Funeral  Oration  by.  293-295,  305- 
,'ft6;  as  interpreter  of  his  ace,  293- 
295 ;  attacks  on  friends  and  helpers 
of,  303-304;  plans  of,  tor  condtjcting 
Pelo[>onnesi,in  war,  304-,'O5 ;  last 
days  and  iloith  of,  306-307;  sum- 
mary of  cuhure  of,  329, 

Pericles,  son  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia. 
2';3,  326. 


Perioeci,  in  Crete.  82;  condition  of, 
in  Sparta,  92-94. 

Peripatetic  school  of  philosophy,  44|. 

Fersepolis,  occupied  by  Alexander, 
448;   destruction  of  palace  at,  448. 

Persian  empire,  rise  ot,  160;  place  of 
Greeks  In,  161-162;  war  between 
Greece  and,  169-186;  peace  be- 
tween Athens  and  (448),  238;  war 
between  Lacedaemon  and  (beginning 
in  400),  355-359;  recognition  of 
Theban  hegemony  by,  369;  designs 
of  Philip  of  Macedon  upon.  3SS. 
391;  Alexander  plans  to  conquer, 
446-447 ;  conquest  and  solidilicalion 
of.  by  Alexander,  448-449;  events 
in.  following  Alexander's  death,  453- 
454 ;  satrapies  in,  under  Alexander, 
465. 

Persian  gulf,  surveyed  by  Nearchui, 
451. 

Pestilence   in  Athens   (430),  306. 

Phaestus,  seal  of  culture  in  Middle 
Minoan  age,  11. 

Phalanx,  the  Spartan,  94;  the  Dorian, 
introduced  into  Attica.  106.  108; 
commander  of.  and  divisions.  108; 
tactics  of,  at  Marathon  and  Plataea, 
173.  185:  the  Macedonian.  383. 

Phaleric  wall,  235  n. 

Phamabazus.  Persian  satrap.  325. 

Pharos,  Colossus  of  Rhodes  on,  477, 
482. 

Pheidias.  sculptor.  228 ;  Parthenon 
sculptures  by.  268;  statue  of  Alheni 
Parthenos  by,  272-373;  proseculibn 
and  death  of.  303;  work  of.  con- 
trasted ivitb  that  of  Praxiteles  and 
Scopas,  423-434. 
Pheidippides,  Athenian  messenger,  172- 
173- 


Philip  of  Macedon.  382 ;  education  and 
early  career  of,  383-384;  war  with 
Athens,  .384-387  ;  devastation  of  Pho- 
cis  by,  387 -.188 ;  in  Epirus  and  Pelo- 
ponnese.  389;  defeat  of  new  Hellenic 
federation  by,  389-390;  treatment  of 
Thebes  and  of  Athens.  390;  reor- 
ganization of  Hellas  bv.  390-391 ; 
unification  of  eastern  Hellas  by,  391 ; 
assassination  of.  445. 

Philip,  Macedonian  leader  against 
Rome,  458-459;  defeat  of,  at  Cy- 
noscrphalae.  459. 

Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  3S5-3S6. 


PhiUstines,  appearance  of,  28. 
Philislus,  historian.  376  n. 

Philocrates,  treaty  of,  3S7. 

Philosophy,  first  steps  in.  I50-1S2:  in 
Periclean  age.  276-281 ;  as  expressed 
by  dramatists,  JJ7-i40;  of  Socrates, 
342-343;  in  4th  century,  43? -444;  in 
Hellenistic  age,  485-490. 

Phi  Iotas,  alleged  conspirator  against 
Alexander,  449. 

Phocaea,  Ionian  city,  33. 

Phocaeans.  colonies  of,  63;  colony  in 
Corsica  founded  by,  160-161 ;  driven 
Irom  Corsica  (54(1),  187-188. 

Phocis,  alliance  of  Athens  with,  236; 
loss  of,  by  Athens,  23S;  conquest  o( 
by  Philip  of  Maccdon,  387-388. 

Phoenicians,  early  progress  in  culture 
of,  35 ;  colonies  of,  in  Sicily.  62 ; 
progress  and  spread  of  power  of, 
187.    See  Carthage. 

Fhratries  in  Attica,  106;  retained  in 
democratic  organization,   119, 

Fhrynichus,  Athenian  dramatist,  167. 

Phylae,  tribes,  in  Atiica,  119. 

Physicians  of  Hellenistic  age,  495-496. 

Physics,  in  Stoic  system  of  phlosophy. 
487;  study  of,  492. 

Pictographs,  first  use  of,  10-1 1 ;  found 
at  Cnossus  and  Phaestus,  13;  super- 
seded by  linear  script,  13 

Pillars  of  Heracles,  63. 

Pindar,  draral  lyrist.  72,  135.  210,  211  ■ 
rank  of,  as  lyrist,  214;  glorification 
of  aristocracy  by,  215;  women  in 
lyrics  of,  219-220;  poetry  and 
thought  of  Aeschylus  and.  226-227. 

Pithecussae.  island  of,  59-60. '. 

Pitlacus,  dictator  of  Jlytilene,  129. 

Plague  in  Athens,  during  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  306,  307. 

Plain,  men  of  the,  in  Adica,  114. 

Plaiaea,  battle  of,  185. 

Plato,  qiloled  on  colonies.  66;  the 
Sepublit  of,  334,  439-440;  influence 
of  Socrates  on,  343;  dealings  with 
Bionysius  of  Syracuse,  379;  view 
taken  by,  of  Spartan  citizens.  396; 
opinion  of  women,  40S;  rank  and 
early  career  of,  437;  school  of,  437- 
438;  Dialogafs  of,  437-438;  ethics 
of.  438-439;  followers  of,  441. 

Plutarch,  quoted  on  Themistocles,  200- 
201. 

Piiyi  at  Athens.  107,  121, 

Potties,   Aristotle's,  442 

Poetry,  from  750  to  479.  124-135;  lyric 
and  dramatic,  in  age  of  war  heroes 


(479-461),  214-227;  Pindar's  esti- 
mate of,  227 ;  Ihe  change  to  prose, 
429;  in  Hellenistic  age,  497. 

Poels,  the  most  famous.  214-215;  Pin- 
dar and  Aeschylus,  226-227. 

Polcmarch,  Athenian  officer,  104,  108. 

Police,  Athenian,  Scythian  archers  as, 
264, 

Political  science,  early  steps  in,  281. 

Politics  of  Aristotle.  443-444. 

Polycleilus.  sculptor,  347-348;  work  of 
Lysippus  and.  contrasted.  426. 

Polygnotus,  painter,  220,  230, 

Pompeii,  wall  paintings  of,  483;  mo- 
saics at,  483. 

Ponlus,  importation  of  grain  from,  195. 

Poor,  methods  of  caring  for,  417. 

Popular  assembly.  Athens,  248-249. 

Porch  of  the  Maidens,  349. 

Portraits  of  Hellenistic  age.  483. 

Portrait  sculpture,  426;  on  coins,  427; 
at  Pergamum,  480. 

Poseidon,  temple  to,  at  Poseidonia,  61. 

Poseidonia,  Achaean  colony,  61 ;  con- 
quered by  Sabellians,  316. 

Pottery,  of  Early  Minoan  age,  9-10; 
Kaniares  type  of,  11,  12;  of  Middle 
Minoan  age,  11-13;  Mycenaean,  30. 
See  also  Vases. 

Praxitrgidae.  57, 

Praxiteles,  sculptor,  work  of,  424-425, 

Prienc,  city  of.  475;  water  supply  and 
sanitation   in,  477, 

Priests,  Honitric.  49 

Probouli.  board  of,  ,322, 

Prometheus,  Greek  progenitor,  IS5. 

Properly,  confiscated.  418.  Set  In- 
heritance. 

Proponlis,  Ionian  colonies  on  the.  63- 
64. 

Prose,  change  from  poetry  to,  in  4th 
century  period,  429;  three  great  de- 
partments of.  430. 

Protagoras,  sophist,  246,  279-280;  Eu- 
ripides the  interpreter  of,  332. 

Proverbs,  ethical,  154-1SS. 

Prylancis,  office  of,  120. 

PryUny.  defined.  120 

Psammetichus,  conqueror  of  Egypt,  64. 

Psychology,  beginnings  of,  280. 

Ptolemaic  system,  discovery  of,  494. 

Ptolemais.  people  of,  464-465, 

Ptolemy,  governor  and  ruler  of  Egypt, 
454;  end  of  dynasty  founded  by,  459. 

Ptolemy,  Claudius,  scientist,  494. 

Public  works,  labor  in,  in  Periclean 
Athens.  266;  description  of,  266-273. 

Pttnic  wars,  457. 
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Pydna,  battl«  of,  459. 
Pytos,  Athenian  viciory  at,  309. 
Pyrrhic  war-dance,  83,  84. 
Pyrrhui,  wars  of,  in  Italy,  457. 
^ihagoras,  philosophy  of,   I52-1S3. 
Pythagorean  fraternities  in  Italy,  211. 
Pylhia,   prophetess  of   Apollo,   149. 
Pythian   games,    146,    388. 

t  Meios,   10; 


Rationalism,  growth  of,  at  Athens, 
.WT-338. 

Recall,  use  of,  at  Athens,  348, 

Religion,  in  Minoan  aRC,  21-23;  char- 
acter of  Minoan,  23;  changes  in, 
during  Ionian  period,  39-41 ;  of 
Homer,  4S-50:  leagues  of  neighbors 
based  upon.  77-78;  origins  of,  136- 
137;  expression  of,  in  temples,  137- 
139;  in  statues,  139-141;  change 
from  format  to  emotional,  143;  wor- 
ship of  Dionysius,  143;  .Orphism, 
143-144;  Eleusinian  mysteries,  144- 
145;  use  of  divination,  148;  oracles, 
148-149;  cosmogony,  150;  advance 
in  thought  to  science  and  philosophy, 
1S0-IS3;  effects  upon,  of  outcome 
of  war  with  Persia,  191-192;  al 
Athens  a  I  lime  of  Pindar  and 
Aeschylus,  225-227 ;  belief  of  Hero- 
dotus, 283;  ideas  of.  as  expressed 
by  Sophocles,  284-286;  introduction 
of  alien  cults  at  Athens,  337 ;  scep- 
ticism concerning,  ,137-340;  question 
of  a  future  life,  340;  of  Socrates, 
341;  reaction  toward,  341;  Stoicism 
as  a,  487-488, 

Republic,  Plato's,  439-440, 

Rhaposdisls.  singers  called,  125. 

Rhea,  worship  of.  21. 

Rhegium.  Chalcidic  colony,  60;  govern- 
ment of.  a  tyranny,  211;  Roman  al- 
liance of.  457, 

Rhetoric,  art  of,  in  Periclean  lime,  279- 
280;  growth  and  influence  of,  in  4th 
century,  432-433;  historical  field  do- 
minated by,  435, 

Rhodes,  growth  and  power  of,  462; 
school  of  sculptors  of,  481-482;  Col- 
ossus of,  482. 

Roads,  in  Persian  empire.  161, 

Rome,  rise  of.  to  power,  456;  suprem- 
acy of.  in  Italy,  456-457;  war  with 
Pyrrhus.  457  ;  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  and 
of  Carthaginians  by,  457 ;  First 
Macedonian  war,  4S&-459',  cotiiviesw 


of,  in  Greece  and  Asia  Min<»',  and 
effects  on  civilization,  459-460. 
Roxana,  wife  of  Alexander,  433,  466. 

Sabclliana,  succeed  Etruscans  as  do- 
minanl  power  in  Italy,  316;  am- 
quests  of,  316-317. 

Sacred  war.  386-387. 

Salamis.  acquisition  of,  by  Allica  un- 
der Solon,  103,  111;  battle  between 
Hellenic  force  and  Xerxes'  fleet  at, 
182-184, 

Samnite  wars  of  Rome,  456, 

Samoa,  revolt  of,  245. 

.Samothrace,  Nike  of.  481. 

Sanitation,  city,  477-478, 

Sappho,  poetess,  132-134. 

Sardinia,  Phoenicians  in.  187. 

Sardis,  capital  of  Lydia.  160,  161; 
burning  of,  by  Athenians,  165, 

Satrapies  provinces,  159;  Persian  em- 
pire divided  into.  161;  in  Alexan- 
der's empire.  465, 

Sceptics,  philosophic  school,  489, 

Science,  first  progress  in,  150-151;  in 
Periclean  Athens,  275-276;  begin- 
nings of  political  and  social,  280- 
281 ;  in  Hellenistic  age.  490-496. 

ScienliGc  farming  in  4th  century,  402- 
40,1, 

Scopas,    sculptor,    work   of.    42S. 

Sculpture,  evolution  of.  I.19-14I ;  of 
age  of  war  heroes,  231-233;  work* 
on.  275 ;  increase  in  realism  in,  426- 
427. 

Sculptures,  on  Odeum  and  temple  of 
Hephaestus,  267-268;  on  Parthenon, 
268-271;  inlerpretation  of  Parthe- 
non. 271;  of  Praxiteles.  424-425;  of 
Scopas.  425;  of  Lysippus.  425-426; 
at  Pergamum,  478-480;  the  Dying 
Gaul.  479 ;  Aphrodite  of  Meloa  and 
the  Maid  of  Antiun.,  480-481 ;  Nike 
of  Samothrace,  481  ;  the  Laocoon, 
481, 

Scyros,    burial  place  of  Theseus,  231. 

Scythia.  invasion  of.  by  Darius.   162. 

Second  Athenian  Confederacy,  361-362. 

Seers,   Homeric,   49, 

Seleucia.  cily  on  Tigris.  463.  464. 

Seleucidae,  kingdom  of  the,  454;  down- 
fall of.  457-458;  conquest  of.  by 
Rome.  4.^9;  end  of.  459;  plan  of 
cokinization  of,  463 

Seleucus.  ruler  in  Asia  Minor.  454. 

Sclinus,  capture  of.  by  Carthaginiuu, 
37S. 


Seven  Sages,  proverbs  of,  155. 

Sewers  in  cities.  477-478. 

Sheep  raising  in  Greece,  3. 

Shops  in  Perictean  Athens,  265. 

Shoremen  in  Attica,  114. 

Shrine  of  Initiation  at  Phyla.  314. 

Sibyl,  Apollo's  prophetess,  60. 

Sicily,  early  Creun  colonies  in,  28; 
Greek  colonies  in,  61-62;  proRrtas 
of,  in  intellectual  life,  186;  Phoe- 
nicians in,  187 ;  invasioif  of,  by  Car- 
thaginians, 188;  Carthaginians  de- 
feated In,  189;  growth  and  develop- 
ment of,  after  battle  of  Himcra,  205- 
211;  rise  of  republics  in,  2)1-212; 
prosperity  of,  after  474,  317;  Athe- 
nian expedition  against.  J 18-32 1 ; 
Athenian  disaster  in,  a  crisis  in  Hel- 
lenic history,  521;  Carthaginian  in- 
vasion of  (409),  374-375;  cession  of 
greater  part  to  Carthaginians,  376; 
vicissitudes  of,  after  downfall  of  ty- 
ranny, 397-398;  events  in,  at  period 
of  Alexander  of  Macedon  and  later. 
454-455;  tyranny  of  Agathocles  in, 
45S-456;  Carthaginians  expelled 
from,  by  Rome.  457;  results  to,  of 
Roman  conquest,  457. 

Sicyon,  tyranny  at  (670-560),  73-75; 
enters  PeloponnesJan  league.  99 ;  in- 
clusion of,  in  Achaean  le.iguc,  469. 

Sigeum,  colony  of,  116;  taken  by  Per- 
sians, 164, 

Silver,   in  Greece,  4;  mined  by  Athe- 


1.  404, 


Sinionides  of  Amorgus,  poet,  131. 

Kinope,  Athenian  colony  in.  243. 

Siphnos,   177;  minerals  in,  4. 

Slavery,  development  of,  in  Hellas,  57 ; 
in  (  rete.  82;  in  I.acedaemon,  90-91 ; 
in  Athens  at  time  of  Pericles.  263- 
265;  use  of,  in  mining,  404;  in 
Athens  in  4lh  century.  406;  laboring 
i  approximating,   in   Alex- 


mder's 


npirc 


Socialistic   tendenci 
420, 


1-472. 

settlement,  42 ; 


cs   in   4th   century. 

Social  organization,  in  Minoan  age.  24- 
2S;  in  Crete,  81-82;  in  Sparta,  90- 
92;  in  Attica,  105-106;  in  Athens 
(479-461),  213-225;  in  Athens  at 
time  of  Pericles.  258-266;  as  revealed 
by  Sophocles,  286-288;  in  Athens 
in   4lh   century,   400-410, 

Social  war.  384 

Sociologj-.  beginnings  of,  280. 


Socrates,  character  and  teachings  of, 
341-344 ;  desire  of,  for  exact  knowl- 
edge, 345 ;  sculptured  portrait  of, 
426;  influence  on  Xenophon,  430. 

Solon.  5S,  68.  71 ;  acquisition  of  Sala- 
mis  by,  103,  111 ;  rise  of,  to  supreme 
power.  111;  reforms  of,  111-114; 
dissatisfaction  with  laws  of,  114; 
enforcement  of  laws  of,  by  Peisis- 
tratus,  115-116;  forms  of  verse  used 
by,  127;  one  of  the  Seven  Sages, 
155. 

Sophists,  period  of,  279-280;  nature 
vs.  convention  in  theory  of.  281  ;  de- 
generate, 340-341 ;  disgust  of  right- 
minded  with.  341. 

Sophocles,  Attic  dramatist  and  poet, 
284.  322 ;  religious  and  moral  ideas 
of  Periclean  age  as  expressed  by, 
284-291;  lessons  from.  291;  statue 
of.  in  Lateran  Museum.  426. 

Spain.  Phoenician  settlements  in,   187. 

Sparta,  supremacy  of,  in  Laconia.  84; 
culture  in.  in  7th  century,  84-85; 
wars  with  Messenia.  85-86;  land 
system  of,  86-87;  social  and  govern- 
mental system,  87-92 ;  periofcic 
towns,  92-93;  at  head  of  Pelopon- 
nesian  league,  100;  appeal  of  Aris- 
tagoras  to,  164-165;  resistance  of,  to 
Persia,  171;  leader^ip  of,  against 
invasion  of  Xerxes.  179;  heroism  of 
men  of.  at  Thermopylae,  1 80 ;  con- 
ditions in,  at  conclusion  of  Persian 
wars,  193-194;  approaching  loss  of 
military  preponderance,  194;  revolt 
of  helots.  207-208;  fear  by,  of 
Athens,  a  reason  for  Peloponnesian 
war,  303;  activities  of.  in  war,  310- 
314,  320.  324-323;  as  successor  of 
Athens  in  leadership  of  eastern  Hel- 
las. 352  K. ;  general  dissatisfaction 
with  leadership  of,  355-356;  peace 
of  Antalcidas  made  with  Persia. 
358-359;  climax  of  prosperity  of 
(379),  360-361;  end  of  supremacy 
of.  at  battle  of  Leuclra,  366,  367; 
ravaged  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  390; 
effects  of  Peloponnesian  war  on, 
394-397 ;  during  reign  of  Alexander, 
452.    Srf   also   Lacedaemon. 

StatCj  the  Homeric.  45-46. 

States,  political  unions  of.  77-78.  SO. 

Statues,  religion  expressed  in.  139-141 ; 
of  Pheidias  and  Praxiteles  con- 
trasted, 423-424;  at  Pergamum,  479- 
480.    See  Sculptures. 

Stoic  school  of  philosophy,  486-487  ^  > 


religion,  48T-48S;  effects  of.  488- 
489. 

Stone  age.    See  Neolithic  age. 

Strategi.     See  Generals. 

Strong-man  theory  as  eiemplified  by 
Philip  of  Macedon,  392. 

Strymon  river.  162. 

Susa.  capital  of  Persia,  161;  occupied 
by  Alexander,  44S. 

Sytaris.  Achaean  colony.  60-61. 

Syracuse,  founding  of.  61-62;  Gelon 
becomes  tyrant  of,  188-189;  vast 
growth  of,  209;  republic  at,  212; 
growing  ambition  of.  JI7-3I8;  be- 
sieged by  Athenian  force,  320;  de- 
feat of  Athenians  by,  321;  period 
from  466  to  413,  374;  tyranny  ol 
Dionysius  at.  375-3S0;  liberation  of. 
from  rule  of  tyrants,  380;  conditions 
at,  after  Peloponnesian  war,  397, 
398;  Archimedes'  work  at,  492-493. 
See  alio  Sicily, 
Syria,  conquest  of.  by  Alexander.  447 ; 
becomes  a  Roman  province,  459. 

Tanagra,  battle  of.  236. 

Tarentum,  a  Dorian  colony.  61 ;  aris- 
tocratic government  at,  211;  condi- 
tion in  4ih  century.  398;  preserves 
her  Independence  of  Rome,  456-457 ; 
aided  by  Pyrrhus,  but  finally  forced 
to  surrender  to  Rome,  457. 

Tariff  reciprocity  between  Athens  and 
Chersonese,  403. 

Taurus,  Mount,  459. 

Taxation  of  laborers  in  Egypt,  471. 

Taygetus,  Mount,  minerals  of,  4,  39. 
92. 

Tcgea.  Arcadian  ciiy-siaie.  98;  failure 
of  Lacedaemonians  to  conquer,  99; 
temple  at,  427. 

Telesippc,  first  wife  of  Pericles,  293. 

I'elesterion,    Eleusinian    shrine.    144. 

Temple  estates  in  Asia  Minor,  462-463, 
471. 

Temples,  Homeric.  49 ;  development 
of.  in  Greece.  137-138;  plans  of, 
1 ,18 ;  metopes  of.  139 ;  Athenian, 
after  Persian  invasion,  198;  built  in 
age  of  war  heroes,  2.11;  Pericles' 
plan  for  restoration  of  Hellenic,  267; 
architecture  of,  in  4lh  century.  427; 
b    Priene,    475. 

Ten  Thousand,  march  of  the,  355. 

Terillus.  tyrant  of  Himera,  189, 

Terpander,  lesbian  musician.  84, 

Thales  of  Miletus,  151;  value  of  phil- 


osophic theory  of.  151-152;  one  of 
the  Seven  Sages,  155, 
Thalelas  of  Gorlyn,  84, 
Thasos,  island  of.  4,  127 ;  Persian  con- 
qpest  of,  1 70  r  revolt  of,  and  result- 
ing loss  of  freedoq;!,  203, 
Theatre,  in  Periciean  age,  296,  297, 
Theatrocracy,   growth   of,   at   Athens, 

330, 
Thebes,  federal  union  organized  by.  78. 
SO;  submits  to  Persia.  170;  growth 
of,  to  power.  32  7 ;  freeing  of,  from 
Spartan  yoke.  361 ;  builds  up  Boeo- 
tian league.  363;  self-assertion  of. 
365;  defeats  Peloponnesians  at 
Leuclra.  366;  period  of  ascendancy 
of.  366-,i7l;  results  to.  of  battle  of 
Maminea.  371-372;  estimate  of  as- 
cendancy of,  372 ;  education  of 
Philip  of  Macedon  in,  3S3;  conquest 
and  punishment  of,  by  Philip.  390; 
taken  by  Alexander,  446. 
Themislocles,  elected  archon  of  Athens, 
167  ;  patriotism  and  wisdom  of.  167  ; 
improvement  of  Peiraeus  by.  167- 
168;  opponent  of  Aristeides.  TiT ; 
naval  decree  of  (482).  177-178; 
directing  spirit  in  preparations 
against  Xerxes,  179;  in  command 
of  Hellenic  force  against  Xerxes. 
181-183;  craftiness  of,  194;  forti- 
fication of  Athens  by.  197-198; 
persuades  Athenians  to  build  and 
fortify  Peiraeus,  198-199;  restora- 
tion of  farms  and  vineyards  inau- 
gurated by.  200-201 ;  broad  states- 
manship of.  201-202;  false  charges 
against.  205;  end  of.  206;  esti- 
mate of  genius  of.  206;  social  side 
of,    317;    wife   of,    220;    as   patron 


of  aj 


442. 


,228, 


Theopompus.  historian,  quoted,  398; 
pupil  of  Isocratcs,  434;  work  of, 
434-435, 

Theramenes.  Athenian  leader,  324;  in- 
curs hatred  of  Critias  and  is  exe- 
cuted. 354. 

Thermopylae,  battle  of,  180. 

Theron.  ruler  of  Avragas.  189;  helps 
in  defeat  of  Carthaginians  at 
Himera.  189;  growth  of  Acragas 
under.  210. 

Theseum,  building  of,  230-331. 

Theseus,  king  of  Attica,  103. 

Thesmolhelae,  office  of,  104, 


Thespis,    first   dramatic   writer,    145. 

Tbessaiy,  horses  in,  4;  nfolilhic  ob- 
jects in,  9  n, ;  progress  in  culture 
in,  15;  held  by  Aeolians,  26;  use  of 
iron  in,  38;  the  home  of  minstrel 
predecessors  ot  Homer,  42 ;  position 
of,  at  time  of  Xerxes'  invasion, 
1?8  n.;  power  of  Thebes  over,  368, 
370;  mastery  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
over,  384;  conditions  in.  al  period 
of  Pcloponnesian  war.  399-400. 

Thetes.  social  and  economic  condition 
of.  in  age  of  Pericles,  261. 

Thirty,  rule  of  the,  at  Athens.  353-354. 

Thirty  Years"  Peace,  239. 

Thrace,  minerals  in,  4;  worship  of 
Dionysus  in,  143;  Persians  at- 
tempt invasion  of  Greece  through, 
170;  march  of  Xerxes  through,  179; 
mastery  of  Philip  of  Macedon  over, 
384, 

Thracian  sea,  early  settlements  on, 
63, 

Thrasybulus,  Athenian  patriot.  324, 
354. 

Thucydides,  account  by,  ot  fortifica- 
tion of  Peicaeus,  198-199;  esti- 
mate of  genius  of  Themistoctes  by, 
206;  enemy  of  Pericles,  244;  ban- 
ishment of,  245;  History  of  Pelo- 
ponnesian  U'ar  by,  300  n.;  quoted, 
311;  belief  of,  in  oracles,  339;  life 
and  character  of  work,  344-345 ; 
desire  of,  for  exact  knowledge.  345 ; 
contrasted  with  the  niodern  histori- 
an, 345-346;   purpose  of,  346-347, 

Thurii,  founding  of,  246;  as  a  model 
city,   346;    Roman  alliance  of,  457. 

Tiniocracy  of  heavy  infantry  in  At- 
tica. 76-77.   106,   108-nt. 

Timoieon  of  Corinth.  Liberator  of 
Syracuse,   380;   death   of,   455, 

Timomachus  of  Byzantium,  painter, 
483  n. 

Tin,   from   Britain,   63, 

Tiribaius,   satrap,   359, 

Tiryns,    palace    at,    10;    progress    in 

culture  al,  15;  city  walls  at.  21. 
Tissaphemes,   satrap   of   Sardis,   323. 

"  Tomb  of   Athens."   22, 
Tombs,  of  Minoan  age,   10,  22;   bee- 
hive, 22-23;  erection  of,  427, 
Tortoise,  coin  called.   67, 
Transition    period    in    art,    227. 
"  Treasury  ot   Atreus,"   22, 


Trials   for   homicide   in    Attica,    109- 

110,     Src   Laws. 

Tribes,  division  of  population  of  At- 
tica  into,    119. 

Tricrarchy,  captaincy  of 


2(MI 


Triptolemus,  mythical  king  of  Elcusis, 
364, 

Triitys,  political  division  in  Attica, 
106,  118-119, 

Troezen,  alliance  of,  with  Athens. 
236, 

Troy,  palace  at,  10;  an  early  leader 
in  culttire,  II.  IS, 

Tyranny,  transition  from  aristocracy 
to,  72-73;  of  Cypsellidae  at  Cor- 
inth. 73;  at  Sicyon.  73-74;  general 
character  of,  75;  redress  of  legal 
and  political  wrongs  under.  76; 
usually  short-lived.  76;  of  Peisii- 
tratldae  in  Attica,  114-116;  in 
Syracuse,    360-379, 

Tyre,   captured   by   Alexander.   447. 

Tyrtaeus.  Spartan  poet,  85,  86;  fonni 
of  verse  used  by,   126-127. 

Umbrians,  wars  of  Rome  with,  456, 

Vases,    of    Kamares    ware,     1 1,     12 ; 

paintings  on,  54,  56.  65,    142,   147, 

260,     31 1 ;     paintings    ot    time    of 

Peisistratus.    115, 
Vegetation   and   plant   life  of  ancient 

Greece,   3-4, 
Veil,  conquered   by   Rome,   456. 
Vergil,  prototype  of  Arnrid  of.  498, 
Verse,     Srf   Poetry. 
VillaRe,    character  of   Greek,   70, 
Vivisection,    early    practice    of,    495. 

Walls   of   cities,    in    Mycenaean   age, 

19,  21. 
War-archon   at   Athens.    104, 
Warfare  in  Late  Minoan  age,   19, 
War  heroes,  age  of  the,  213-233. 
Water  supply  of  cities.  477. 
Weights  and   measures,   Athenian,   in 

age   of   Pericles.    342;    in    Aetolian 

and  Achaean  leagues,  470. 
Wheat,  price  of,  in  4th  century,  405; 

Egyptian.    464. 

export  trade  in,  of  Athenians, 


404, 

Women,  among  Homeric  Greeks,  51; 
in  Sparta.  89-'«);  in  society  and 
in   literature   of   7th   and   6th   cen- 


